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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  ASPERITY  OF  LUTHER’S  LANGUAGE. 

By  John  G.  Morris,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

He  who  has  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  theo¬ 
logical  literateurs  of  the  Reformation  period,  knows  that  many 
of  the  writers  of  those  times  and  of  the  succeeding  age,  did  not 
always  employ  the  most  polished  language  or  refined  sentiment 
when  attacking  their  adversaries  or  defending  themselves  against 
assault.  Many  examples  of  this  severe  style  and  bitter  invec¬ 
tive,  of  personal  abuse  and  passionate  crimination,  which  could 
not  properly  be  transferred  to  any  modern  English  book,  will 
occur  to  the  intelligent  reader.  Words  the  most  offensive  and 
allusions  the  most  objectionable,  are  freely  used,  which  would 
at  the  present  time  blast  the  character  of  any  respectable 
author,  and  exclude  him  from  the  circle  of  refined  society". 
Whether  it  was  because  the  people  of  those  times  were  not  so 
far  advanced  in  what  we  call  civilization,  or  whether  most  of  the 
learned  men  did  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  refined  home  educa¬ 
tion,  or  whether  the  monastic  training  of  not  a  few  of  them  did 
not  contribute  to  the  coarseness  of  their  manners  and  the  vul¬ 
garity  of  their  language,  are  questions  to  be  considered.  A 
monastery  or  even  a  university  of  the  16th  century,  was  not  a 
good  school  of  politeness  and  social  dignity.  It  cannot  be 
Vol.  IX.  No.  i. 
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denied  that  in  those  there  was  a  lack  of  elegant  breeding  among 
all  classes,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  witness  the  evidence  of 
it  in  their  language  and  social  intercourse. 

No  man  of  that  period  was  more  scurrilously  abused  and 
more  grossly  vilified  than  Luther.  He  was  the  conspicuous 
target  at  which  the  poisonous  shafts  of  hundreds  of  writers,  • 
great  and  small,  were  indignantly  hurled.  He  was  the  prime 
mover  of  all  the  measures  which  disturbed  the  indolent  repose 
of  the  luxurious  ecclesiastics ;  he  assailed  them  in  their  most 
sensitive  parts ;  he  exposed  their  false  doctrines  and  bad 
morals ;  he  sent  bomb  shells  into  their  strongest  fortresses  and 
scattered  dismay  all  around,  and  they  in  turn  heaped  upon  him 
the  vilest  abuse  and  applied  to  him  the  most  opprobrious  ex¬ 
pressions  which  their  vocabularies  could  furnish.  Even  other¬ 
wise  respectable  writers  seem  to  have  assumed  the  office  of 
scavengers  and  scraped  up  all  the  vilest  epithets  from  all 
tongues,  to  empty  them  upon  the  devoted  head  of  Martin 
Luther.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  their  writings  will  show 
this  to  satiety. 

The  calumnies  and  falsehoods  uttered  against  him,  rendered 
him  offensive,  even  hateful  to  many — his  very  name  had  be¬ 
come  an  abomination.  Even  many  honest  people  believed  all 
these  infamous  reports  without  examination,  and  a  blind,  un¬ 
reasoning  opposition  was  roused  against  him. 

But  Brother  Martin  himself  was  not  altogether  inexpert  in 
the  use  of  burning  words,  and  sometimes  indulged  in  epithets 
which  would  hardly  be  sanctioned  at  the  present  time.  He 
wielded  that  Herculean  club  with  terrible  energy,  and  appar¬ 
ently  too  with  great  facility.  It  cost  him  no  effort  to  smite  a 
number  of  them  at  the  same  time ;  his  strength  was  not  ex¬ 
hausted  after  the  severest  conflict  with  an  army  of  assailants. 

He  himself  often  complained  of  this  disposition  to  acerbity 
against  his  malignant  adversaries,  but  the  provocation  was  al¬ 
most  insupportable.  He  was  sometimes  gently  rebuked  by  his 
good  friends,  and  on  the  other  hand  many  of  them,  of  his  own 
and  of  later  times,  vindicate  him,  and  even  if  they  do  not  justify 
him  altogether,  they  vehemently  apologize  for  him. 

A  number  of  books  have  been  written  in  the  defence  of  this 
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same  infirmity  of  his,  which  he  himself  deplored,  and  many 
modern  writers  have  excused  his  extravagance  of  invective, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  spiteful  and  ferocious  onslaughts  made 
upon  him.*  The  times  justified  the  language  and  the  attack  jus¬ 
tified  the  means  of  defence. 

But  for  all  this,  Luther’s  fame  has  not  suffered  in  the  minds 
of  enlightened  persons.  The  contrary  fact  is,  that  it  is  expand¬ 
ing  every  day ;  his  memory  is  more  profoundly  revered,  his 
name  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  the  pulpit  and  in  books, 
his  work  is  more  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  his  services  to 
the  universal  church  are  more  extensively  recognized  as  the 
years  roll  on. 

Although  some  Protestants  even  have  tried  to  depreciate  his 
character  on  account  of  the  occasional  asperity  of  his  language, 
and  Romish  writers  have  defamed  him  most  cruelly,  and  though 
it  must  be  acknowledged  by  his  warmest  admirers  that  he 
uttered  many  things  which  had  been  better  left  unsaid,  yet 
when  we  consider  the  enemies  he  had  to  encounter,  the  shame¬ 
less  charges  which  were  brought  against  him,  the  coarse,  unre¬ 
fined  and  even  vulgar  herd  of  sophists  who  assailed  him,  we 
may  well  presume  that  they  never  would  have  been  subdued  by 
mildness,  and  would  have  mocked  at  everything  like  gentleness 
or  moderation. 

I  think  the  safest  course  is  that  recommended  by  Secken- 
dorff,  not  in  all  things  to  justify  Luther’s  severity — not  to  apol¬ 
ogize  for  it  or  to  magnify  it,  but  to  regard  it  as  a  human  in¬ 
firmity,  “for  in  many  things  we  all  offend.  If  any  man  offend 
not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man.”  James  3  :  2. 

Some  of  his  friends  have  thought  that  just  as  in  the  healing 
art  it  is  necessary  in  serious  cases  to  administer  very  strong 
medicines,  so  in  the  reformation  of  the  Church  the  terrible  ful- 
minations  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  of  its  liege  vassals 
against  Luther,  could  not  be  resisted  by  any  other  means  than 
those  which  he  employed.  Melanchthon  was  entreated  to  urge 

*Those  who  are  curious  in  this  department  of  literature,  may  consult 
Fabricius  Centifolium. — Seckendorjf *  Hist.  Lutheranismi ;  Maimbourg , 
Muller  Defensio  Lut fieri,  Waltherus  Letzten  Thaten  and  others. 
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upon  him  a  milder  tone  of  reply,  but  Philip  replied,  “Far  be  it 
from  me  to  restrain  or  enfeeble  the  spirit  of  such  a  man  by  any 
word  of  mine.  It  is  plain  that  Luther  is  divinely  impelled  to 
execute  the  work  entrusted  to  him  with  undaunted  heroism  and 
courage.” 

I  will  here  cite  the  opinions  of  distinguished  men  as  given  by 
Krauth,  Conserv.  Reform,  on  pp.  49-54. 

The  German  philosopher,  Frederick  Schlegel,  himself  a  Ro¬ 
manist,  says,  “If,  at  this  great  distance  of  time,  we  pick  out  of 
the  writings  of  this  distinguished  man  many  very  harsh  expres¬ 
sions,  nay,  particular  words  which  are  not  only  coarse  but  ab¬ 
solutely  gross,  nothing  of  any  moment  can  be  proved  or  deter¬ 
mined  by  such  selections.  Indeed,  the  age  in  general,  not  only 
in  Germany,  but  in  other  highly  civilized  countries,  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  certain  coarseness  in  manners  and  language,  and 
by  a  total  absence  of  all  excessive  polish  and  over  refinement  of 
character.  But  this  coarseness  would  have  been  productive  of 
no  very  destructive  effects ;  for  intelligent  men  well  knew  that 
the  wounds  of  old  abuses  lay  deep  and  were  ulcerated  in  their 
very  roots ;  and  no  one,  therefore,  was  shocked  if  the  knife  des¬ 
tined  to  amputate  abuses,  cut  somewhat  deep.” 

Archbishop  Tennison,  of  the  Church  of  England,  says: 
“Luther  was  indeed  a  man  of  warm  temper  and  uncourtly  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  (besides  that  he  had  his  education  among  those 
who  so  vehemently  reviled  him)  it  may  be  considered,  whether 
in  passing  so  rough  a  sea,  it  was  not  next  to  impossible  for  him 
not  to  beat  the  insulting  waves  till  they  foamed  again.” 

Bower  in  his  Life  of  Luther  says,  “The  freedom  of  his  lan¬ 
guage  in  treating  of  the  conduct  of  the  great,  arose  partly  from 
his  constitutional  ardor  and  partly  from  an  habitual  impression 
of  the  all  powerful  claims  of  truth.  The  lofty  attitude,  so  often 
assumed  by  him,  is  not  therefore  to  be  attributed  to  pride  or 
vanity.  *  *  However  we  may  censure  the  length  to  which 

his  freedom  was  carried,  the  boldness  of  his  conduct,  was  upon 
the  whole,  productive  of  much  good.” 

Coxe,  in  his  House  of  Austria  says:  “Luther’s  merciless  in¬ 
vectives  and  contemptuous  irony,  were  proper  weapons  to  repel 
the  virulence  and  scurrility  of  his  adversaries,  and  even  the  fire 
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and  arrogance  of  his  temper,  though  blemishes  in  a  refined  age, 
were  far  from  being  detrimental  in  a  controversy  which  roused 
all  the  passions  of  the  human  breast,  and  required  the  strongest 
exertions  of  fortitude  and  courage.” 

The  Cyclopedia  of  the  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  says  :  “It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  coarse 
vituperations  which  shock  the  reader  in  Luther’s  controversial 
works,  were  not  peculiar  to  him,  being  commonly  used  by 
scholars  and  divines  of  the  middle  ages  in  their  disputations. 
The  invectives  of  Valla,  Filelfo,  Poggio  and  other  distinguished 
scholars  against  each  other,  are  notorious,  and  this  bad  taste 
continued  in  practice  long  after  Luther,  down  to  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  in  writers  of  the  18th.”  *  * 

“Those  who  judge  of  Luther’s  disposition  merely  from  his  con¬ 
troversial  style  and  manner,  greatly  mistake  his  character.  He 
was  a  warm-hearted  German,  kind  and  generous;  he  abused  and 
vilified  his  antagonists  the  more  in  proportion  as  they  were  pow¬ 
erful,  but  he  could  feel  for  the  unhappy,  and  he  even  tendered 
some  consolation  to  his  bitterest  enemy,  Tetzel,  wdien,  forsaken 
by  his  employers  and  upbraided  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mis¬ 
chief,  he  was  in  the  agonies  of  death  and  despair.” 

Luther  in  his  preface  to  John  Brentz’s  Commentary  on  the 
prophet  Amos,  after  commending  Brentz’s  gentle  spirit,  says, 
“But  my  spirit  is  unskilled  in  the  art  of  fine  speaking  and  dis¬ 
gorges  nothing  but  a  chaotic  mass  of  words ;  it  is  turbulent 
and  impetuous  as  when  an  athlete  is  forced  to  encounter  a  ter¬ 
rific  monster.  If  I  dared  to  compare  great  things  with  small,  I 
would  say  that  of  the  quadruple  spirit  of  Elijah,  I  have  the  wind, 
the  earthquake  and  the  fire  which  rent  the  mountains  and  broke 
in  pieces  the  rocks,  and  you  and  those  like  you,  have  the  gen¬ 
tle,  still  small  voice,  which  soothes  and  refreshes.  Hence  it 
comes,  that  your  writings  are  much  more  pleasing  to  me,  say¬ 
ing  nothing  of  others.  But  I  comfort  myself  in  thinking,  yea, 
knowing,  that  our  Heavenly  Father  in  his  extensive  family,  has 
need  of  different  kinds  of  servants,  the  severe  to  match  those  of 
a  similar  spirit,  the  harsh  to  antagonize  the  harsh.  Our  God 
not  only  irrigates  the  earth  with  gentle  rains,  but  he  shakes  it 
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with  thunder  and  purifies  the  air  with  lightning,  so  that  it  may 
be  fructified  more  abundantly.” 

One  of  his  warm  admirers  says  to  us,  “Be  not  deceived  by 
the  cry  of  many  that  he  was  too  impetuous,  fiery  and  passion¬ 
ate.  Those  charge  him  with  these  faults,  who  for  the  most 
part,  are  not  very  sincere  in  the  matter  of  religion,  but  are  mere 
time-servers  and  accommodate  themselves  to  places,  circum¬ 
stances  and  persons.  He  was  devoted  with  all  his  heart  to  the 
cause  of  God’s  word,  the  Church  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  He 
burned  with  zeal  in  this  cause  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  it  was 
assailed.  His  experience  was  that  of  Isaiah,  (ch.  49).  “He  hath 
made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword  ;  in  the  shadow  of  His  hand 
hath  he  hid  me.”  We  admit  Luther’s  headlong  violence,  fierce¬ 
ness  of  invective,  and  occasional  coarseness  of  language.  But 
even  in  these  he  was  suited  to  the  times.  They  who  blame  his 
style  should  read  what  his  opponents  wrote. 

We  are  not  to  consider  all  severity  of  language  in  the  min¬ 
ister  as  of  itself  unbecoming  or  sinful.  Look  at  the  example  of 
the  holy  prophets  who  have  designated  their  own  sovereigns  as 
rulers  of  Sodom,  companions  of  thieves,  ravenous  wolves,  shed- 
ders  of  blood,  destroyers  of  souls,  receivers  of  dishonest  gain, 
roaring  lions,  men  who  pluck  off  the  skin  from  the  good ;  Is. 
1  :  10  ;  Ezek.  22  :  27  ;  Mic.  3:2;  Zeph.  3  :  33.  The  apostles 
have  also  used  severe  language  in  reference  to  the  enemies  of 
the  gospel  and  their  calumniators,  such  as  child  of  the  devil, 
servants  of  Satan,  dogs,  lions ;  Acts.  13:9;  2  Cor.  1 1  :  15; 
Phil.  3:2;  2  Tim.  4  :  17.  John  the  Baptist  called  the  Phari¬ 
sees  and  Sadducees,  a  generation  of  vipers,  Matt.  3  :  7. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  men  spoke  thus  by  divine  direction, 
and  Luther  had  not  this  inspiration.  It  is  true,  but  it  is  still 
certain  that  the  use  of  such  language  under  some  circumstances, 
is  not  in  itself  wrong  and  sinful.  God  sanctioned  it  in  his  ser¬ 
vants  when  it  was  employed  against  the  blaspheming  enemies 
of  his  Church  and  Luther  indulged  in  it  only  in  maintaining  the 
same  cause.  The  Holy  Ghost  does  not  always  come  as  the 
still,  small  voice,  but  sometimes,  and  only  in  a  holy  cause,  as 
the  thunder  and  lightning.  He  came  not  upon  the  apostles  in 
a  gentle  breeze,  but  with  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind  and  fire. 
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The  holy  apostle  himself  rebuked  the  “quenching”  of  zeal,  even 
in  private  Christians,  and  much  more  in  public  teachers.  He 
commanded  Timothy  to  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  in  him,  and  the 
Greek  words  he  uses  has  a  peculiarly  vigorous  meaning.  It 
liberally  means  inflaming,  firing  up.  He  also  tells  us  that  the 
Christian  is  bound  sometimes  to  use  the  rod  of  reproof  as  well 
as  the  word  of  love  and  kindness,  I  Cor.  4:21;  and  he  com¬ 
manded  Titus  to  rebuke  sharply. 

Whilst  the  act  of  Phineas,  Num.,  ch.  25,  is  not  to  be  imitated, 
yet  it  was  approved  of  God  under  peculiar  circumstances,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  zealous  for  God’s  sake.  The  language  and  con¬ 
duct  of  Nehemiah  to  the  Sabbath  breakers  and  to  those  who 
intermarried  with  the  heathen,  was  approved,  but  only  because 
the  sins  defied  heaven,  and  were  grossly  demoralizing.  The 
mistakes  and  imperfections  of  effeminate  gentleness  are  perhaps 
more  injurious  to  the  cause  than  the  occasional  rashness  of  over¬ 
heated  zeal.  The  forbearance  and  accommodating  spirit  of 
King  Saul  and  of  Aaron  did  more  harm  than  the  fiery  energy 
of  Elijah.  Luther’s  hardness  of  speech  did  more  for  the  cause 
than  the  vacillating  timidity  of  Melanchthon.  There  is  not  an 
instance  in  the  Scriptures  of  intemperate  zeal  and  asperity  of 
language  employed  in  God’s  service  of  which  He  expresses  His 
disapprobation,  but  He  has  severely- rebuked  the  suavity  of  Eli 
and  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Bishop  of  Laodicea.  When  zealr 
even  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  immoderate,  is  not  expended 
upon  that  which  is  unrighteous  or  unlawful,  such  as  sedition, 
rebellion,  infidelity  and  the  like,  no  man  has  a  right  to  set  up  a 
restrictive  rule  for  its  exercise. 

If  Luther  had  employed  only  soft,  flattering  and  persuasive 
language  in  his  writings  and  sermons,  the  papists,  and  perhaps 
even  some  Lutheran^,  might  have  attributed  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  Reformation,  to  human  agency  alone,  and  hence  God  per¬ 
mitted  His  mighty  servant  to  exhibit  many  human  weaknesses, 
that  the  people  might  discern  the  divine  and  heavenly  in  the 
stupendous  work  and  acknowledge,  this  is  the  Lord’s  doing. 
We  are  here  reminded  of  Lessing’s  saying  God  permitted  Lu¬ 
ther  to  have  many  faults,  so  that  the  world  might  not  worship 
him. 
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It  was  not  only  against  the  papists  that  he  inveighed  severely 
but  even  against  his  |  own  friends,  when  he  was  conscious  that 
they  were  guilty  of  gross  injustice,  and  they  were  not  common 
people  only,  but  even  his  own  sovereign  was  severely  reproved. 
He  says  himself  that  during  his  whole  life,  he  never  rebuked 
any  man  in  high  authority  so  severely  as  his  own  Elector,  Duke 
Frederick.  He  was  terribly  severe  against  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  cloisters,  and  he  so  fearfully  berated  his  own 
congregation  in  Wittenberg,  in  1530,  that  he  declared  he  would 
no  longer  preach  to  them,  and  he  did  cease  his  ministrations 
until  his  righteous  wrath  abated. 

His  severity  did  not  proceed  from  bitter  enmity  which  was 
the  origin  of  the  ungodly  calumnies  of  his  adversaries  against 
him,  but  from  a  pure  zeal  for  the  truth  and  the  glory  of  God. 
It  was  this  sentiment  that  animated  him  in  so  severley  rebuking 
the  Elector,  his  greatest  benefactor,  and  this  establishes  the 
truth  of  his  declaration  concerning  his  “sharpness”  towards  his 
enemies.  “I  am  accustomed,”  he  says,  “to  use  very  severe  lan¬ 
guage  in  my  writings,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  lecture  room, 
but  God  knows  that  my  heart  is  not  bitter,  or  envious,  or  vin¬ 
dictive  against  my  enemies.  *  *  I  am  not  so  inimical  to  the 

papists  and  other  erring  spirits  as  to  wish  them  evil,  but  on  the 
contrary  it  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  me  if  they  would 
accept  the  truth  and  be  saved  with  us  all.”  To  this  may  be 
here  added  what  Melanchthon  says:  “It  was  plain  this  his  as¬ 
perity  of  language  sprung  from  zeal  for  the  truth  and  it  was 
not  the  spirit  of  contention  and  bitterness,”  and  Matthesius  may 
well  say,  “Hard  words  out  of  a  loving  heart  are  excusable  be¬ 
fore  God  and  honest  men.  God  did  not  choose  for  his  might¬ 
iest  co-worker  the  timid,  gentle  Melanchthon,  nor  a  slow  mov¬ 
ing,  sleepy  phlegmatic,  but  a  bold,  impetuous,  daring  cholero- 
sanguineous  spirit,  whose  heart  He  inflamed  with  a  burning 
love  for  Christ  and  sanctified  the  fervid  zeal  flowing  from  it  in 
the  exercise  of  which  it  is  easy  for  weak,  human  nature  to  make 
some  mistakes.”  Seckendorff  gives  us  the  opinions  of  many 
great  and  pious  men,  who  hold  that  this  impetuousness  and 
even  acrimony  of  style  against  the  calumniators  of  God’s  truth, 
were  not  practiced  without  the  consent  and  guidance  of  divine 
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Providence,  and  Spangenberg  against  Arnold,  says  “Luther 
had  not  that  extraordinary  courage  and  zeal  in  religion  by  na¬ 
ture,  but  it  was  a  special  gift  of  God  with  which  the  Lord  quali¬ 
fied  him  for  his  office  as  the  German  apostle.”  He  could  no 
more  have  escaped  from  this  effervescence  of  spirit  and  vigor 
of  language  than  he  could  from  his  intense  love  of  God’s  word 
and  his  generous  contempt  of  all  the  honors  and  possessions  of 
this  world,  and  yet  no  man  was  ever  more  keenly  conscious  of 
his  own  weaknesses  and  more  severe  in  his  estimate  of  his  own 
merits. 

The  last  book  which  Luther  wrote  after  twenty-four  years  of 
sufferings,  persecutions  and  detractions  from  his  Romish  ene¬ 
mies,  was,  The  Papacy  instituted  by  the  Devil ,  (1545),  in  which 
he  probably  exceeds  in  acerbity  of  style  any  of  his  previous- 
writings.  He  keenly  felt  the  force  of  the  satanic  attacks  made 
upon  his  work,  personal  character,  writings  and  the  people  who 
sympathized  with  him.  During  all  this  period  he  was  inces¬ 
santly  assailed  with  the  most  virulent  calumnies  which  wicked 
minds  and  corrupt  hearts  could  devise.  He  was  conscious  of 
the  righteousness  of  his  cause  as  well  as  of  the  hypocrisy  and 
malignity  of  his  adversaries.  He  showed  that  he  was  neither 
an  unfeeling  block  or  stone,  and  no  one  is  competent  to  express 
a  judgment  in  the  case  who  himself  has  not  been  assailed  by  so 
many  bloodthirsty  opponents.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
like  Moses,  when  his  enemies  provoked  his  spirit,  (made  his 
spirit  bitter ),  he  should  speak  unadvisedly  ^ passionately )  with  his 
lips,  Ps.  106  :  33.  If  the  prophet  Elijah  was  roused  to  anger 
when  he  was  insulted  “for  the  Lord’s  sake,”  even  by  children 
who  were  undoubtedly  instigated  by  their  idolatrous  parents, 
upon  whom  he  hurled  the  terrible  curse,  should  we  expect  Lu¬ 
ther  calmly  to  submit  to  the  atrocious  indignities  heaped  upon 
him  ?  Does  not  the  holy  David  often  lament  in  plaintive  and 
sometimes  indignant  terms,  the  malignant  opposition  he  en¬ 
countered  in  the  cause  of  God  ?  Does  not  Jeremiah  mournfully 
complain  of  the  diabolic  calumnies  he  was  compelled  to  hear, 
so  that  he  even  cursed  the  day  he  was  born  ?  Did  not  a  blow 
on  the  cheek  of  the  usually  submissive  Paul  bring  out  from  him 
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an  invective  of  terrible  severity  against  the  High  Priest?  Lu¬ 
ther  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  abominations,  the  atheism, 
the  horrible  corruptions,  the  hypocrisy  and  the  licentiousness 
of  Rome,  and  could  he  deal  calmly  with  such  a  subject  ?  Let 
us  not  too  harshly  judge  him,  till  we  are  placed  in  circum¬ 
stances  similar  to  his  and  see  how  we  would  ourselves  act. 
Who  is  there  that  would  not  have  felt  “his  soul  embittered”  as 
he  did,  or  even  to  a  greater  degree  ?  If  there  are  any  such,  let 
them  cast  the  first  stone  ! 

George  Fabricius,  a  very  learned  man  and  a  great  friend  of 
Luther,  expressed  his  displeasure  at  his  severity.  He  afterwards 
visited  Rome  and  upon  his  return  he  visited  his  friend  Gorgas 
and  exclaimed  :  “My  dear  Gorgas,  I  have  unjustly  judged  our 
dear  P'ather  Luther.  He  is  the  man  for  the  occasion.  Quis- 
quis  amat  Christum,  non  oderit  ille  Lutherum.  (He  who  loves 
Christ,  will  not  hate  Luther).  He  who  has  been  to  Rome  as  I 
have  been,  will  believe  that  no  man  can  be  too  severe  against 
Rome,  the  ungodly  conduct  of  her  priests  and  their  ungodly 
doctrifle.”  Even  Erasmus,  after  his  return  from  Rome,  bears 
similar  testimony  to  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Similar  evidence  from  other  Romanists  might  be  adduced 
and  among  them  Eck  himself,  the  able  opponent  of  Luther. 
But  God  endowed  Luther  with  the  gifts  of  His  Spirit  extraor¬ 
dinarily,  and  made  His  word  in  Luther’s  mouth,  a  fire,  Jer.  5  : 
14,  and  his  forehead  as  an  adamant  harder  than  flint,  Ezek.  3  : 9; 
and  his  lips  like  a  sharp  sword,  Is.  49  :  2.  It  required  heavy 
blows  to  shatter  the  strongly  fortified  citadel.  Luther  knew 
from  experience  that  gentle  treatment  of  his  ferocious  assailants 
would  only  render  them  more  arrogant  and  obstinate.  Hence 
his  onslaught  was  terrific,  and  yet  not  in  the  language  of  per¬ 
sonal  abuse,  for  he  himself  says  :  “My  conscience  rejoices  that 
I  have  assailed  no  man’s  person  or  character,  but  only  that  I 
have  the  more  sharply  impeached  their  doctrines,  books  and 
impious  sacrilege  against  God’s  word.” 

But  who  began  this  asperity  of  style?  Surely  not  Luther. 
How  gently,  humbly  and  even  reverentially  he  wrote  to  the 
Pope,  to  cardinal  Albert,  to  the  legate  Cajetan,  to  the  nuncio 
Miltitz,  and  others?  What  a  kind  and  forbearing  letter  he 
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wrote  concerning  the  papacy  in  1519,  just  before  the  Leipzig 
disputation!  How  he  humbled  himself  before  Henry  VIII.  and 
Duke  George!  What  did  it  all  accomplish  ?  Nothing.  From 
all  sides  heavy  fulminations  were  hurled  against  him  ;  he  was 
put  under  the  papal  ban,  he  was  outlawed,  exposed  to  the  sav¬ 
age  vengeance  of  infuriated  bigots,  and  was  pursued  with  the 
most  violent  calumnies,  abuse  and  threats.  His  parentage, 
birth,  education,  character,  writings,  and  everything  else  per¬ 
taining  to  the  man,  were  outrageously  falsified  ;  the  most  abom¬ 
inable  lies  were  everywhere  circulated,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of 
all  this,  he  maintained  his  equanimity  and  suppressed  his  wrath', 
although  he  was  advised  by  some  of  his  friends  to  retort  in  a 
similar  style.  But  the  longer  he  used  kind  words,  the  more  in¬ 
sulting  his  adversaries  became,  and  they  gave  him  no  rest  until 
they  forced  him  to  employ  the  most  scathing  words  in  his  self- 
defence,  and  for  this  they  abused  him  the  more  violently.  In 
his  reply  to  Henry  VIII.,  he  says  :  “I  beg  you  to  tell  me  how  I 
shall  conduct  myself  toward  such  obstinate  fellows.  If  I  write 
sharply  and  plainly,  they  take  occasion  of  it  to  condemn  my 
doctrine  under  the  pretence  that  I  am  proud,  conceited,  impa¬ 
tient  and  spiteful.  If  I  am  gentle  and  humble  myself,  then  they 
say  I  am  a  coward  or  a  hypocrite  and  that  I  have  found  out 
that  my  doctrine  is  false  and  that  I  am  about  to  recant.” 

He  was  ever  ready  to  abandon  all  controversy  and  to  show 
all  proper  respect  to  his  opponents,  if  they  would  only  hear  the 
truth  and  cease  their  vituperations  and  hence  he  says  :  “If  we 
could  only  once  hear  from  the  Pope,  that  God  justifies  and 
makes  us  righteous  only  out  of  pure  grace  and  mercy  by  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  we  would  not  only  carry  him  on  our  hands  but 
even  fall  down  and  kiss  his  feet.” 

But  Luther  was  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  all  deception 
and  of  falsehood  concealed  under  friendly  words,  and  he  says  to 
Spalatin,  Ego  fucos  mire  odi  (/  utterly  despise  all  craft),  and  at 
another  place  he  says :  “If  I  am  to  have  any  fault,  I  would 
rather  be  guilty  of  writing  too  severely,  than  play  the  hypocrite 
and  gloss  over  the  truth.” 

The  violence  of  Luther  as  shown  in  his  last  book  against  the 
papacy,  was  in  part  owing  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  written. 
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It  was  after  having  endured  unspeakable  chagrin,  severe  attacks 
of  sickness,  sore  temptations,  great  weakness  of  body  and  ad¬ 
vancing  age.  He  was  irritated  almost  beyond  bearing  by  the 
contemptuous  arrogance  and  savage  assaults  of  the  enemy.  It 
was  a  fault  of  the  times  that  men  thought  they  could  not  do 
justice  to  their  adversaries  in  a  controversy,  without  employing 
the  severest  terms  of  abuse.  A  French  writer,  De  la  Mothe, 
has  well  said  :  “As  much  as  is  possible,  should  we  discriminate 
in  authors  between  the  faults  of  the  times  and  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  infirmities.  A  man  may  be  well  tempered  naturally  and 
yet  may  be  betrayed  into  extravagance  of  speech  because  it  is 
the  fashion  of  the  times.” 

There  was  one  leading  motive  which  led  Luther  to  wield  the 
power  of  his  pen  so  vehemently  against  popery  in  his  old  age. 
Pope  Paul  III.  sent  two  briefs,  (both  of  which  Seckendorff  gives) 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  which  he  employs  language  not 
at  all  complimentary  to  the  Emperor  and  spitefully  abusive  of 
the  Lutheran  states  of  the  empire.  He  calls  them  impious , 
wicked ,  ungodly ,  promoters  of  damnable  heresies ,  rebels ,  heretics , 
defenders  of  heretics  and  persecutors  of  the  holy  Church  of  God , 
a  Lutheran  and  adulterous  faction.  He  pronounces  the  Luth¬ 
eran  electors  and  princes  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  any  protec¬ 
tion  or  political  intercourse  with  the  Emperor  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  be  Lutherans, — that  it  is  the  greatest  scandal  for  a 
ruler  to  call  himself  a  Lutheran,  and  excludes  them  from  the 
number  of  Christians. 

This  vituperation  fired  the  heart  of  Luther.  He  could  not 
stand  these  charges,  and  he  retorted  vigorously. 

In  looking  at  this  subject,  we  must  not  disregard  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  the  Roman  Church  but  the  Roman  Court  which  he 
-So  fiercely  assailed.  He  acknowledged  again  and  again  that 
there  was  much  in  the  Roman  Church  that  was  truly  Christian; 
he  never  denounced  it  as  a  wicked  and  adulterous  faction  : — he 
did  not  vilify  persons  who  professed  the  Romish  faith,  for  he 
himself  received  the  word  of  God,  the  sacraments,  ordination 
and  his  doctorate  from  that  Church,  besides  all  those  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  church  customs  which  were  not  idolatrous  or  supersti¬ 
tious.  He  gives  Rome  credit  for  everything  good  which  she 
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has.  He  would  have  remained  within  her  pale,  if  the  Pope  had 
not  forbidden  the  pure  gospel  to  be  preached.  He  deeply  sym¬ 
pathized  with  those  whose  prejudices  still  led  them  to  cling  to 
that  faith,  for  he  knew  from  experience  the  strength  of  those 
prejudices,  and  “hence  it  is”  (as  he  says  in  1545),  “that  I  cannot 
be  so  violently  displeased  with  those  who  obstinately  hold  on 
to  the  papacy,  and  especially  because  they  have  never  read  the 
Scriptures  nor  any  other  evangelical  writings.”  By  the  papacy, 
he  means  the  theological  errors  and  the  moral  disorders  and 
corruptions  arising  out  of  them  in  the  Church,  particularly  the 
Ccesaropapia,  the  sovereignty  which  the  Pope  arrogated  over 
the  Emperor,  the  German  nation,  all  crowned  heads  and  Chris¬ 
tian  people  in  spiritual  and  civil  affairs.  He  carefully  observed 
the  difference  which  the  states  made  at  the  Diets  of  Trier  and 
Cologne  in  1512,  inter  Romanam  ecclesiam  et  Romanam  curiam. 
In  the  dedication  of  his  commentary  on  Galatians,  he  expresses 
his  profound  reverence  for  the  Roman  Church ,  which  he  calls 
the  spouse  of  Christ,  the  daughter  of  God,  the  terror  of  hell, 
the  victory  over  the  flesh. 

Thus,  whilst  we  admit  that  our  hero  sometimes  indulged  in 
language  which  modern  taste  and  refinement  would  not  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  far  from  wholly  apologizing  for  his  occasional 
asperity  of  style,  yet  when  we  consider  the  state  of  the  times 
which  allowed  the  use  of  severe  words  and  the  provoking  as¬ 
saults  which  men  constantly  made  upon  his  doctrine,  character, 
cause  and  friends,  we  may  not  be  surprised  or  offended  at  his 
cutting  retorts,  and  to  his  controversies  as  well  as  to  his  ser¬ 
mons  and  practical  writings,  we  may  apply  the  saying  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  Cuncta  verba  tua  sunt  fulgura ,  0  Luthere  ! 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  CONFESSIONAL  PRINCIPLE  AND  THE  CONFESSIONS. 

A  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  JUBILEE  OF  l88o. 

By  H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  25th  of  June  1530,  between 
the  hours  of  four  and  six,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  funda¬ 
mental  creed  of  Protestant  Christianity,  was  read  before  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palatine  palace  at 
Augsburg.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1580,  at  Dresden  in  Saxony, 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  Book  of  Concord,  comprising  a 
full  collection  of  the  creeds  to  which  the  Lutheran  Church  at¬ 
taches  symbolical  authority,  and  marking  the  completion  of  the 
process  whereby  the  scriptural  doctrines  maintained  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  amidst  the  trials  of  severe  controversy 
and  bitter  persecution,  had  been  formulated  into  ampler  and 
more  explicit  confessional  statements. 

JUBILEES  OF  THE  CONFESSIONS. 

By  suitable  services  and  other  testimonials  of  gratitude  to 
God,  our  fathers  in  the  faith  have  commemorated  every  fiftieth 
and  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  these  great  events — the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  each  as  the  proper,  and  the  fiftieth  as 
a  secondary  jubilee.  The  first  semi-centennial  anniversary  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  was  celebrated  not  only  by  appropri¬ 
ate  jubilee  verses,  but  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Concord 
was  itself  the  most  fitting  commemoration  that  could  have  been 

made.  The  first  centenary  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  was 

• 

marked  not  only  by  the  arrival  upon  German  soil,  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1630,  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  King,  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  who  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  has¬ 
tened  to  the  aid  of  his  brethren  in  the  faith,  calling  Heaven  to 
witness  as  he  disembarked,  that  his  motive  was  a  religious  and 
not  a  political  one,  but  also  by  a  general  observance  in  the 
churches,  as  is  attested  by  an  entire  volume,  devoted  to  an  ac- 
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count  of  the  celebration  in  Saxony,  and  another,  presenting  a 
full  order  of  divine  service,  for  the  three  days,  the  25th,  26th 
and  27th,  on  which  the  Jubilee  was  held,  as  well  as  for  the  24th, 
St.  John  the  Baptist’s  day,  which  was  devoted  to  a  preparatory 
service.  In  1680,  the  first  centenary  of  the  Book  of  Concord 
was  not  passed  by  unnoticed.  It  too  has  left  its  record  in  com¬ 
memorative  verses  and  discourses.  One  of  the  latter  styles  it 
the  fourth  Jubilee  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  following  1617, 
the  first  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation;  1730,  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession;  and  1655,  ot  the  peace  of  Augsburg.  Dr.  Philip 
Jacob  Spener,  in  a  letter  preserved  in  his  Consilia  et  Judicia , 
laments,  however,  that  while  what  he  calls  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  ought  to  have  been  observed  throughout 
our  entire  Church,  at  least  in  Germany, — there  was  a  suitable 
commemoration  nowhere  in  upper  Germany,  except  in  Wiirtem- 
berg  ;  and  while  mentioning  the  illness  and  subsequent  death  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  a  prevailing  epidemic  as  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  celebration  was  not  more  ex¬ 
tensive,  complains  of  the  slowness  and  coldness  of  the  Church 
in  failing  to  render  due  thanks  to  God  for  his  goodness  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  truth.  * 

1730  yielded  the  Church  rich  fruit.  The  celebration  was 
universal.  In  most  places,  services  of  three  consecutive  days, 
after  the  order  of  1630,  were  held;  at  each  of  which  the  Holy 
Commuinon  was  administered,  and  by  a  proper  distribution 
among  the  services  of  the  three  days,  the  entire  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  was  read  in  course,  as  had  also  been  done  in  1630,  while 
between  three  and  four  o’clock  of  June  25th  the  church  bells 
summoned  the  people  to  their  closets  for  private  thanksgiving. 
Fenerlin,  after  enumerating  sixty-seven  titles  of  special  jubilee 
publications  of  1730,  comprising  popular  historical  sketches, 
sermons,  catechisms,  mission  reports,  and  collections  of  hymns 
and  prayers,  points  to  other  authorities  where  still  additional 
titles  may  be  found.  But  yet  more  important  were  the  works 
of  permanent  value,  such  as  the  histories  of  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  by  Cyprian  and  Salig,  the  Introduction  to  the  Symboli¬ 
cal  Books  by  the  older  Walch,  and  the  valuable  edition  of  the 
Book  of  Concord  by  Pfaff,  which  marked  this  Jubilee. 
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1780  falling  in  the  dreary  period  of  the  prevalence  of  ration¬ 
alism,  has  left  us  only  a  few  memorials.  But  1830  was  another 
era  of  renewed  attention  to  the  Confessions  of  the  Church, 
to  which  we  owe  especially  a  number  of  valuable  editions  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  Book  of  Concord. 
The  hidex  Librorum  of  Friedlander  gives  four  hundred  and  six 
titles  of  Jubilee  publications  of  1830  in  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  France  and  Russia. 

RELATION  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  OF  THE  PRESENT  TO  THAT  OF  THE 

PAST. 

But  a  higher  call  than  the  mere  desire  to  conform  to  the 
usages  of  our  fathers,  urged  us  to  make  of  1880,  a  Jubilee  year. 
As  students  of  Gods  word,  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  ftequent 
reproofs,  with  which  the  God  of  Israel  censured  his  people  for 
their  failure  to  learn  the  great  lessons  of  their  history,  and  for 
their  forgetfulness  of  the  mighty  acts,  whereby  he  had  manifest¬ 
ed  himself  as  their  deliverer.  God’s  promises  to  his  church  are 
not  mere  vague,  indefinite  assurances,  upon  which  we  may  trust 
indeed  for  the  future;  but  which  vanish,  the  moment  we  attempt 
to  trace  their  course  in  the  past.  Mysterious  though  the  work¬ 
ings  of  God’s  Spirit  are,  yet  all  through  the  history  of  the  world, 
they  have  left  memorials  of  their  presence;  and  the  Church 
which  now  exists,  is  edified  and  confirmed  in  the  faith,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  final  victory,  not  only  through  the  direct  influence  of 
the  very  letter  of  inspiration,  the  water  of  life  drawn  afresh  at 
the  very  fountain  of  Israel, — but  also,  through  the  life  which 
the  word  of  inspiration  has  before  communicated,  which  has 
been  such  a  mighty  power  in  former  days,  and  which  as  an  or¬ 
gan  of  God’s  Spirit  must  continue,  in  the  record  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  church  of  the  past,  to  live  and  work  until  the  end 
of  time. 

An  infallible  rule  has  been  given  us  whereby  to  test  all  teach¬ 
ers  and  doctrines,  and  thus  to  discriminate  between  a  true  and 
a  spurious  experience.  Guided  by  this  rule,  and  applying  this 
standard,  at  every  step  in  our  course,  the  entire  history  of  the 
church  becomes  to  us  a  wide  field,  where  we  find  on  every  side 
bountiful  harvests,  the  fruit  of  the  seed  of  the  word  developed 
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in  Christian  experience  ;  and  to  despise  or  ignore  this  fruit,  is  to 
despise  or  ignore  the  seed  whence  it  has  sprung  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  upon  whose  working  the  result  depended.  We  cannot 
expunge  a  single  line  from  the  Church’s  history  without  dishon¬ 
oring  the  Head  of  the  Church,  by  whose  wise  hand  every  point 
in  that  history  has  been  determined  ;  for  the  history  of  the 
Church  is  the  history  of  the  triumphant  progress  of  God’s 
Spirit  in  his  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  Satan, — the  history  of 
the  victories  of  faith  in  her  ever-progressive  realization  of  the 
promise  that  she  is  to  overcome  the  world. 


CRISES  IN  CHRISTIAN  LIFE,  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CONFESSIONS. 

If  this  then  be  true  of  the  entire  history  of  the  Church,  it  is 
preeminently  applicable  to  every  epoch  in  her  history,  that 
marks  some  great  crisis  ;  when  evils  that  have  long  been  grow¬ 
ing  have  reached  their  full  development,  and  the  inevitable  hour 
of  conflict  has  at  last  arrived  ;  when  the  very  existence  of  the 
Church,  to  human  eyes  seems  imperiled  ;  when  great  principles, 
essential  not  only  to  the  life  of  the  Church  as  an  organism,  but 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  every  member  of  the  Church,  are  under¬ 
mined  by  stealthy  and  insidious  attacks,  against  whose  approach 
the  Church  is  with  difficulty  aroused  and  armed  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  in  whose  discomfiture  and  overthrow,  not  feeble, 
trembling  men,  who  scarcely  know  the  significance  of  their  own 
acts,  but  Almighty  God,  gains  all  the  glory.  There  are  points 
in  the  Church’s  history,  years,  months,  days,  in  which  all  the 
evil  that  has  ever  assailed  the  Church,  seems  brought  to  a  focus, 
and  to  overcome  it,  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  never  deserts  his 
charge,  concentrates  against  it  not  only  the  sum  of  all  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Church  of  the  past,  but  also  the  endowments  of 
new,  fuller,  richer  unfoldings  of  the  sense  and  power  of  God’s 
Word.  The  Book  of  Concord  of  1580,  beginning  with  the 
Apostles’  Creed  and  ending  with  the  Formula  of  Concord,  is 
entitled  to  this  respect  as  a  memorial  of  a  number  of  such  most 
important  epochs ;  so  that  the  history  of  the  Book  of  Concord 
may  be  considered  in  a  certain  sense  as  almost  epitomizing  the 
entire  history  of  the  Church. 
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But  it  is  more  than  a  memorial.  The  Jubilee  of  1880  has 
been  not  the  mere  commemoration  of  an  event,  or  a  series  of 
events,  such  as,  in  a  certain  measure,  was  the  Jubilee  of  1867, 
whose  blessed  results  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our 
churches.  It  is  a  thanksgiving  for  God’s  goodness,  not  only  in 
repelling  dangerous  error  and  unfolding  the  truth  of  his  word 
at  several  critical  periods ;  but  also  that  the  defences  which 
God’s  Spirit  then  employed,  still  stand,  and  the  weapons  which 
God’s  Spirit  then  forged,  are  ours  and  our  children’s  forever. 
We  thank  God  for  the  strong  walls  erected  against  the  subse¬ 
quent  approach  of  the  errors  that  then  threatened  our  faith, 
which  also  serve  to  remind  posterity,  (through  the  word  of  God 
inwrought  into  the  experience  of  the  Church,)  as  to  where  the 
otherwise  perhaps  imperceptible  line  of  danger  still  runs. 

THE  TRUTHS  OF  THE  CONFESSIONS,  LIVING  TRUTH. 

Nor  is  the  Book  of  Concord,  born  of  the  Church’s  agony,  a 
collection  of  cold,  dead  formulae,  or  a  summary  of  abstract  fos¬ 
silized  theories.  The  truth  confessed  by  these  creeds  is  living 
truth.  It  is  no  less  living  than  when  it  stands  on  the  pages  of 
revelation,  for  having  been  applied  by  God’s  Spirit  to  believing 
men  in  their  conflicts  within  their  own  hearts  and  against  the 
world,  and  then  having  found  expression  from  lips  that  could 
say :  “We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  we  testify  that  we  have 
seen.”  As  it  pleases  God,  not  by  the  mere  letter  of  the  Word, 
used  as  an  amulet,  but  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  believe,  so  too  it  pleases  Him  by  every  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  confession  of  His  truth  in  its  relation  to  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  His  Providence  has  placed  Christian  men, 
to  free  others  from  error,  to  confirm  them  in  the  faith,  and  to 
build  them  up  in  the  divine  life.  Now  it  is  the  glory  of  our 
Lutheran  Confessions,  that  while  indeed,  in  some  of  their  minor 
arguments  and  illustrations  and  citations,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
detect  slight  errors,  such  for  instance  as  the  Apology’s  uncon¬ 
ditional  endorsement  of  Aristotle’s  Ethics,  its  derivation  of  the 
word  mass  from  the  Hebrew  instead  of  the  Latin,  its  application 
of  several  Scriptural  passages,  its  not  sufficiently  guarded  use  of 
several  ecclesiastical  terms,  such  as  “Sacraments”  and  “Gospel,” 
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yet  in  all  direct  statements  of  doctrines,  in  all  their  expressions 
concerning  that  which  is  properly  the  subject  of  discussion, 
upon  which  the  controversies  decided  turned,  and  the  thought 
of  the  Church,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  con¬ 
centrated,  they  confess  the  very  truth  of  God,  the  living  truth 
of  God,  which  being  a  development  of  the  living  and  powerful 
seed  of  the  Word,  is  itself  living  and  powerful,  and  destined  to 
impart  and  develop  its  life,  wherever  heard  and  studied  and 
received. 

For  a  true  revival  of  the  Church  at  any  period  when  it  has 
lapsed  with  a  condition  of  relative  coldness  and  indifference  to 
divine  things,  we  need  not  only  the  Holy  Scriptures  (precious 
and  life-giving  though  they  are);  but  also  at  least  on  the  part 
of  our  ministers  and  teachers  who  are  to  apply  this  Word  to 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  we  find  a  most  important  aid  in  the 
thorough  study  of  the  text,  the  inner  history,  the  growth  and 
the  external  relations  of  the  Confessions  of  the  Church,  that 
show  so  clearly  how  in  the  years  when  the  thoughts  of  genera¬ 
tions  were  most  extensively  and  profoundly  agitated  concerning 
the  most  important  questions  that  can  be  pondered,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  using  the  agency  of  devout  men  learned  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  well  versed  in  the  Church’s  history,  applied  this  Word 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right¬ 
eousness. 

THE  SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  THE  CONFESSIONS. 

For  the  subjects  with  which  our  Confessions  are  occupied  are 
not  mere  theological  problems  concerning  matters  that  lie  re¬ 
mote  from  the  centre  of  the  Christian  life,  speculations  that  may 
be  in  place  in  theological  schools,  but  that  are  of  no  service  to 
the  people.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  theme  of  our  Confes¬ 
sions  is  the  consideration  of  those  very  questions  that  are  most 
prominent  in  Christian  experience  and  most  essential  to  the 
Christian  life.  The  utter  ruin  and  corruption  of  our  race ;  the 
weakness  and  helplessness  of  human  powers  ;  the  width  and 
depth  of  the  demands  of  God’s  law ;  the  way  of  salvation 
through  the  incarnation,  the  active  and  the  passive  obedience 
even  to  the  death  on  the  cross  of  God’s  own  Son  ;  the  gracious 
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efficiency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  Word  and  Sacraments 
working  faith  in  those  who  resist  not,  and  progressively  inspir¬ 
ing  the  believing  soul  with  love  to  God  and  man,  and  adorning 
it  with  good  works,  prompted  by  the  law  of  God  written  in  the 
heart  ;  the  necessity  of  daily  repentance  and  the  constant  mor¬ 
tification  of  the  old  Adam  with  all  his  lusts  and  passions ;  the 
comfort  of  the  absolution  pronounced  in  the  Gospel ;  the  bless¬ 
edness  of  the  communion  and  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ 
in  this  life,  and  in  the  life  to  come — such  are  the  great  themes 
of  which  our  Confessions  treat,  such  the  doctrines  that  they  so 
triumphantly  defend  against  legions  of  errors  that  from  ever 
shifting  standpoints  constantly  are  renewing  their  attacks.  The 
Confessions  only  present  to  the  light  of  day  the  contest  in  varied 
relations  through  which  every  Christian  heart  is  passing.  In 
their  most  profound  discussions  they  sometimes  pause  and  ask : 
“How  will  this  doctrine  appear  to  a  heart  struggling  under  a 
sense  of  God’s  wrath  ?  What  comfort  will  this  bring  a  wounded 
conscience  ?  How  are  men  struggling  under  the  weight  of  their 
sins,  upon  their  deathbeds  to  be  taught  the  way  of  life  ?”  and 
with  the  earnestness  of  men  to  whom  such  questions  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  whole  world,  and  who  after  intense  conflict 
have  at  length  entered  into  the  peace  which  God  promises  His 
children,  they  not  only  ask  them,  but  present,  from  the  Word 
of  God,  a  clear  and  irrefutable  answer,  on  which  the  heart  can 
rest. 

Hence  the  real  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  Confessions  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  experience  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  Confessions  corresponds  with  our  own.  As  we 
read  in  them  the  doubts  and  difficulties  that  have  had  an  exist¬ 
ence  in  our  own  inner  life,  and  recognize  the  solutions  there 
presented,  as  those  also  which  God’s  Spirit  in  his  Word  has 
given  us,  the  Confessions  become  as  dear  to  us  as  our  own 
Christian  experience,  and  we  can  no  more  disown  them,  or 
fail  to  acknowledge  and  defend  them,  than  we  can  deny  our 
Christian  life,  and  all  upon  which  that  life  depends. 

THE  (ECUMENICAL  CREEDS. 

Taking  now  in  our  hands,  the  volume  which  we  have  thus 
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declared  so  worthy  of  our  attention  and  study,  and  whose  pos¬ 
session  should  urge  us  to  such  grateful  acknowledgment  to  God 
for  his  goodness,  let  us  briefly  note  its  contents.  We  find  here 
nine  creeds.  Three  of  them  have  been  inherited  from  the  early 
Church.  The  term  oecumenical  applied  to  them  by  the  For¬ 
mula  of  Concord,  and  thence  adopted  into  theological  terminol¬ 
ogy,  because  of  their  general  acceptance  by  Christendom,  is  not 
to  be  understood  in  the  strictest  sense,  since  the  Greek  Church 
does  not  accept  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  has  never  formally 
sanctioned  the  Athanasian  ;  while  in  many  portions  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  churches,  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds  are  practi¬ 
cally  ignored. 

The  Apostles’  Creed  is  the  expansion  of  the  baptismal  for¬ 
mula  by  a  gradual  process,  involving  numerous  transitions, 
which  mark  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  her  conflicts  with 
various  errors  of  the  first  five  or  six  centuries.  The  history  of 
its  gradual  development  is  a  type  of  the  history  of  the  entire 
Book  of  Concord.  When  in  public  worship,  we  unite  in  con¬ 
fessing  our  faith  in  its  familiar  words,  we  rarely  think  of  the 
controversies  that  determined  the  formulation  of  its  explicit 
and  comforting  articles,  and  that  thus  almost  every  clause  is  a 
memorial  of  a  victory  over  dangerous  error.  Thus  in  the  first 
article,  a  clause  which  at  first  thought,  seems  to  bear  the  least 
trace  of  controversy :  “Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,”  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Church’s  conflict  with  Gnosticism.  The  Gnostics 
are  almost  forgotten,  but  their  presence  served  a  good  purpose 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  ;  for  as  the  growth  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  Christian  in  the  divine  life  is  conditioned  by  his  successful 
conflict  with  constant  opposition,  so  the  treasure  of  doctrine 
which  the  Church  possesses  in  Holy  Scripture  is  unfolded,  and 
brought  the  more  clearly  and  distinctly  to  her  consciousness, 
through  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  the  truth. 

The  baptismal  formula  and  what  was  known  in  the  early 
Church  as  the  rule  of  faith  (although  of  course  only  in  a  general 
sense  ;  for  in  a  proper  sense,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only 
rule  of  faith)  were  in  the  beginning  identical.  Yet  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  errors  multiplied,  and  the  attention  of  the  Church  centred 
upon  the  controverted  points,  in  the  Western  Church  it  was 
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soon  deemed  best  to  require  of  the  ministers  of  the  Word  a 
more  explicit  confession,  than  of  the  applicants  for  Church 
membership.  Thus  the  rule  of  faith  was  enlarged  beyond  the 
baptismal  confession.  The  Eastern  Church,  however,  where  the 
controversies  raged  with  greater  violence,  and  which  was  more 
given  to  speculation,  made  no  distinction.  There  the  rule  of 
faith  with  its  new  elements  was  also  the  baptismal  confession, 
which  at  length  assumed  a  fixed  form  and  acquired  regular  ec¬ 
clesiastical  sanction,  as  the  Nicene  Creed  at  the  Council  of  Nice, 
in  325,  the  bulwark  which  the  Church  erected  against  the  as¬ 
sailants  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  contro¬ 
versies  that  immediately  followed  concerning  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  occasioned  the  subsequent  additions  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Council  of  Constantinople  of  the  year  381,  al¬ 
though  in  private  writings  they  may  be  traced  30  years  earlier, 
and  their  formal  adoption  was  probably  later  than  the  period 
commonly  given.  With  respect  to  the  final  form,  the  Nicene  is 
older  than  the  Apostles’  Creed.  The  Athanasian  Creed  is  the 
work,  not  of  the  Eastern,  but  of  the  Western  Church,  not  of 
the  age  of  Athanasius,  but  of  some  period  between  the  fifth  and 
ninth  centuries,  the  probabilities  pointing  towards  the  sixth 
century.  Luther  said  that  he  was  inclined  to  think  that,  since 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  nothing  more  important  and  glorious, 
had  ever  been  written.  It  is  noted  for  its  concise,  sharp,  direct 
method  of  stating  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
which  must  forever  be  an  offense  to  all  with  whom  faith  is 
nothing  more  than  opinion,  or  who  prefer  to  have  the  teaching 
of  the  Word  of  God  expressed  in  vague  and  ambiguous  lan¬ 
guage. 

THE  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION. 

For  perhaps  one  thousand  years,  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Church 
to  confine  herself  to  the  learning  and  appropriating  and  devel¬ 
oping  in  her  life  the  doctrines  of  these  three  Creeds.  But  as 
during  this  long  interval,  many  abuses  and  errors  had  become 
prevalent,  against  which  these  Creeds  afforded  no  direct  testi¬ 
mony,  the  time  at  last  arrived  for  the  second  period  of  activity 
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in  the  formulation  of  confessions  of  faith.  It  became  the  duty 
of  the  Church  to  face  the  evils,  to  investigate  the  sources  of  the 
corruption,  to  test  by  the  Word  of  God  prevalent  doctrines  and 
customs,  and  then  as  a  just  judge  to  proclaim  the  decision  and 
announce  the  verdict,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  had  reached.  Under  the  same  guidance,  the  docu¬ 
ments  written  for  this  end  wrere  finally  elevated  to  the  position 
of  permanent  Symbols  ;  although  as  foreign  to  the  original 
purpose  of  most  of  them,  as  was  the  work  of  the  Reformation 
to  Luther  on  the  memorable  31st  of  October  1517. 

A  number  of  volumes  have  been  w'ritten,  of  which  Saubert’s 
Miracula  Align  stance  Confessionis  is  a  type  to  show7  the  miracu¬ 
lous  interpositions  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  history  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  Nor  will  the  theme  however  often 
treated,  lose  its  freshness  and  interest.  We  trace  God’s  hand 
in  the  exalted  gifts  and  special  training  of  the  great  divines  who 
were  engaged  in  its  preparation,  and  in  the  fervent  piety,  un¬ 
daunted  courage  and  uniform  wisdom  of  the  civil  rulers  (with 
one  exception)  and  their  ministers,  such  as  the  chancellors  of 
Saxony,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  negotiations 
rested.  It  was  the  work  of  Him  who  “turneth  the  king’s  heart 
whithersoever  he  will,”  that  opposed  to  the  confident  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  enemies  of  the  truth  that  the  Protestant  princes 
would  not  venture  to  appear  at  Augsburg,  the  firm  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  proceed  thither  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  promptness,  and  the  happy  thought  of  Chancellor  Briick  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  by  offering  to  the  diet,  to 
which  the  theologians  had  not  been  summoned,  an  apology  or 
confession  of  faith,  such  as  the  adherents  of  the  restored  Gospel 
had  desired  to  present  before  a  General  Council,  wrhose  convo¬ 
cation  had  been  steadily  refused.  When  the  theologians  at 
Wittenberg  were  directed  in  all  haste  to  prepare  the  desired 
documents,  it  was  the  same  hand  that  furnished  them  as  the 
basis  of  the  doctrinal  introduction  with  the  well-matured  articles, 
the  result  of  the  colloquy  at  Marburg,  carefully  revised  and 
farther  elaborated  for  the  conference  a  few  weeks  later  at 
Schwabach,  while  the  hastily-sketched  memoranda  known  as 
the  Torgau  Articles  concentrate  the  experience  of  the  entire 
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former  lives  of  the  Wittenberg  faculty  into  material  which  the 
classical  pen  of  Melanchthon  was  to  formulate,  frequently  with  but 
slight  changes  of  language,  into  the  Articles  on  Abuses.  What 
a  Providence  too  there  was  in  the  slow  progress  of  the  Emperor 
towards  Augsburg,  and  the  delay  in  the  assembling  of  the  diet 
two  months  and  a  half  beyond  the  appointed  day,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  additional  time  for  the  careful  preparation  and  testing  of 
the  Confession  article  by  article,  and  sentence  by  sentence. 
What  a  blessing  too  in  disguise  were  the  404  articles  of  the 
bitter  and  indefatigable  Dr.  John  Eck,  which  Melanchthon 
found  at  an  early  date  in  circulation  at  Augsburg,  charging  the 
Reformers  with  almost  all  the  heresies  of  the  early  Church, 
confusing  them  with  many  fanatical  teachers  for  whose  erratic 
course  they  were  not  responsible,  and  rendering  necessary  a 
still  more  ample  and  explicit  statement  of  the  Evangelical  faith 
than  had  at  first  been  contemplated.  Thus  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  became  not  only  a  protest  against  Rome,  but  also  a 
strong  defence  against  the  false  spirituality,  the  arrogant  ration¬ 
alism,  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  which  under  the  claim  of  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  us  in  our  protest  against  Rome,  cherishes  errors 
no  less  dangerous  than  those  from  which  the  Reformation  freed 
us.  It  was  a  higher  power  than  that  of  men,  which  carried  to 
a  successful  result  the  protracted  negotiations  to  overcome  the 
Emperor’s  resolution  not  to  permit  the  Confession  to  be  read  ? 
What  irony  too  upon  merely  human  prudence  was  the  result 
of  the  plan  to  limit  the  hearers  of  the  Confession  to  the  small¬ 
est  number,  by  adjourning  the  diet  from  the  Council-chamber 
to  the  chapel  of  the  palace?  The  proceedings  in  the  spacious 
Council-chamber  are  forgotten,  while  the  world  for  three  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half,  knows  almost  every  detail  of  the  appearance 
as  well  as  of  the  transactions  of  the  assembly  crowded  on  that 
eventful  Saturday  afternoon  into  the  little  chapel.  What  efforts, 
after  its  delivery,  were  made  to  suppress  the  Confession  ;  and 
how  they  failed  ?  The  original  copies  were  indeed  lost,  but  the 
numerous  editions,  published,  notwithstanding  the  imperial  pro¬ 
hibition,  the  very  year  of  its  delivery,  and  culminating  in  an 
edition  of  both  the  Latin  and  the  German,  by  Melanchthon 
himself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  translations  into  Italian  and 
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French  by  the  Romanists  themselves,  rendered  these  efforts 
futile.  No  higher  tribute  to  the  worth  of  this  Confession  could 
be  given,  than  the  term  which  in  her  joy  in  the  possession  of 
this  treasure,  our  Lutheran  Church  has  delighted  to  call  it — 
“the  Evangelical  Apple  of  the  Eye,”  with  reference  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Proverbs  :  “Keep  my  law,  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye.” 
Yet  to  share  in  this  appreciation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
more  is  needed  than  attention  to  the  details  of  the  external  his¬ 
tory.  The  words  of  Salig  at  the  second  centenary  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  are  worthy  of  our  attention  :  “We  must  go  also  into  the 
sanctuary  of  God,  and  view  the  agitations  of  the  hearts,  and 
the  operations  of  the  Highest  in  the  minds  of  the  first  confes¬ 
sors,”  (and  here  again  we  must  recognize  the  divine  goodness 
in  preserving  to  us  so  much  of  the  extensive  correspondence  of 
those  days,  in  which  the  Reformers  so  unreservedly  record  their 
cares  and  thoughts,  as  well  as  such  a  wealth  of  state  papers, 
both  of  which  we  find  in  such  works  as  Bretschneider’s  Corpus 
Reformatoru m ,  De  Wette’s  edition  of  Luther’s  Letter’s,  Feuer- 
lin’s  Urkundenbiicher,  and  the  histories  of  Ccelestine,  Chrytaeus, 
Cyprian,  Muller  and  others).  “The  former,”  continues  Salig, 
“enriches  and  extends  only  our  understanding,  but  the  latter 
likewise  touches  and  edifies  the  heart.  In  a  watch  an  inexper¬ 
ienced  person  regards  only  the  hands,  or  at  most  the  movement 
of  the  wheels ;  but  the  skillful  workman  examines  the  hidden 
arrangement  whereby  the  accurate  movement  of  the  wheels  is 
determined.  Thus  also  the  external  history  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  may  afford  little  edifica¬ 
tion,  if  with  it  we  do  not  observe  how  the  spirit  and  prayer  of 
Luther  gave  to  all  the  transactions  at  Augsburg  their  import¬ 
ance.  Men  always  continue  to  adhere  to  the  mere  historical 
narration,  that  they  may  talk  thereof.  They  defend  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  are  right  in  so  doing. 
But  the  most  forget  the  true  sources  the  inner  impulse  imparted 
by  a  hidden  work,  and  take  no  interest  in  considering  the  spirit 
and  power  of  the  confessors,  and  by  prayer  becoming  sharers 
of  the  same.” 

Vol.  XI.  No.  1. 
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SHALL  THERE  BE  ANY  CONFESSIONS  BEYOND  THE  AUGUSTANA. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  testimony  of  the  Evangelical 
churches,  was  to  be  limited  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  was 
answered  by  the  confessors  themselves,  on  the  succeeding  ioth 
of  July.  For  among  the  many  devices  to  counteract  and  em¬ 
barrass  the  truth,  this  was  one  adopted  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Gospel,  and,  accordingly,  at  their  advice,  the  Emperor  had 
asked  whether  there  were  anything  farther  to  present — a  trap 
discerned  at  once  by  the  Evangelical  theologians  at  Augsburg, 
as  well  as  by  Luther  himself,  when  the  news  of  it  reached  him. 
Their  answer  in  substance  was.  that  in  the  Confession,  they  had 
endeavored  to  avoid  prolixity,  that  they  had  notwithstanding 
embraced  about  all  necessary  articles,  and  that  all  other  abuses 
which  might  exist,  beyond  those  expressly  noticed,  would  be 
found  in  conflict  with  the  articles  already  presented  ;  but  that  if 
their  opponents  would  undertake  the  defence  of  any  abuses, 
they  would  be  ready  to  present  a  farther  report  from  God’s 
Word.  While  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  just  any  age  to  frame 
Confessions,  the  Church  in  her  work  of  defending  the  truth  can 
never  reach  a  point  where  she  can  promise  to  go  no  farther. 
“I  have  set  watchmen  upon  thy  walls,  O  Jerusalem,  which  shall 
never  hold  their  peace  day  nor  night.”  So  far  as  she  herself  is 
concerned,  she  can  rest  satisfied  with  what  she  already  pos¬ 
sesses,  for  it  contains  all  that  is  absolutely  needful  for  salvation 
and  edification,  and  furnishes  infinite  material  for  development 
in  the  life  of  her  members  ;  but  the  futnre  of  her  enemies  must 
determine  whether  or  not  she  is  to  make  a  formal  statement, 
still  more  explicit  and  furnished  with  ampler  proofs  of  that 
which  her  Confession  already  teaches.  To  refuse  such  an  op¬ 
portunity  is  often  to  incur  the  danger  of  having  even  that  taken 
away,  that  she  already  hath. 

THE  APOLOGY  OF  THE  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION. 

When  then  the  Romish  theologians,  offered  in  reply,  a  con¬ 
futation  which,  although  five  times  worked  over,  was  so  notori¬ 
ously  weak  and  unfair,  that  for  43  years  it  was  not  published 
in  any  language,  and  not  until  1808  did  the  German  original 
appear,  and  a  copy  was  refused  the  Evangelical  princes,  except 
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upon  the  condition  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  refute  it, 
Melanchthon  prepared  an  answer  from  notes  made  by  some  of 
the  Protestant  theologians,  during  the  reading  of  the  Confuta¬ 
tion,  which  not  being  received  by  the  Emperor,  was  farther 
elaborated  after  the  adjournment  of  the  diet,  and  was  published 
as  a  private  writing  under  the  name  of  the  Apology  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  in  April  1531.  The  Latin  text  is  the 
standard;  the  German  translation  by  Dr.  Justus  Jonas  abounds 
in  so  many  omissions,  additions,  transpositions  and  paraphrases, 
sometimes  making  important  changes  not  only  in  sentences, 
but  in  entire  paragraphs  and  pages,  that  the  German  editions 
of  the  Confessions,  of  Schopf,  Kcethe,  Spieker,  and  Bodemann, 
substitute  entirely  new  translations. 

Not  only  did  the  Apology  receive  the  warmest  private 
commendations,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Luther  in  1533  to 
the  Leipsic  Christians  persecuted  by  Duke  George,  “Hold 
fast  to  our  Confession  and  Apology;”  but  at  the  convention  of 
Schweinfurth  in  April  1532,  became  the  subject  of  long  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  royal  commissioners,  who,  as  a  condition  of 
peace,  insisted  again  upon  limiting  the  Lutherans  to  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession,  while  the  Lutheran  princes,  with  ultimate 
success,  after  fifteen  days  perseverance,  refused  to  comply,  un¬ 
less  the  Apology  were  also  expressly  mentioned  and  recognized; 
and  five  years  later,  in  the  Smalcald  Articles,  it  was  formally 
approved  by  the  signatures  of  the  Lutheran  theologians. 

The  Apology  is  more  than  a  mere  polemical  treatise.  It  is 
a  thorough  discussion,  in  all  its  relations,  of  the  cardinal  doc¬ 
trine  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone,  without  Works;  for  what¬ 
ever  be  the  article  treated,  the  discussion  always  reverts  to  this 
theme.  At  first  reading,  it  may  indeed  seem  diffuse,  but  far¬ 
ther  study  will  show  that  it  contains  little,  if  anything,  unneces¬ 
sary,  as  it  is  its  aim  to  meet  the  questions  proposed  at  every 
turn,  and  to  examine  them  from  varied  stand-points.  It  abounds 
in  forcible  illustrations,  in  exhaustive  treatment  of  scriptural 
texts,  in  proofs  from  patristic  literature  and  the  history  of  the 
Church,  overwhelming  with  confusion  the  arguments  which  the 
adversaries  had  drawn  from  the  same  sources.  Its  spirit  is  so 
mild  and  conciliatory,  its  style  so  clear  and  lucid,  its  language 
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so  animated  and  eloquent,  its  entire  mode  of  reasoning  so  mani¬ 
festly  the  sincere  expression  of  a  mind  that  has  been  long  oc¬ 
cupied  and  deeply  agitated  by  the  contemplation  of  divine 
things,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  deeply  interest  all  devout  students 
of  Scripture.  To  him  who  is  charged  with  the  care  of  souls, 
'the  frequent  reading  of  the  Apology  is  invaluable,  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  solves  difficulties  connected  with  the 
most  vital  points  in  Christian  experience ;  while  the  private 
Christian,  although  perhaps  compelled  to  pass  by  some  por¬ 
tions,  occupied  with  learned  discussions,  will  find  in  many,  we 
may  say  in  most  parts,  what  is  in  fact  a  book  of  practical  re¬ 
ligion,  the  worthy  predecessor  of  such  works  as  the  “True  Chris¬ 
tianity”  of  John  Arndt.  Above  all,  that  remarkable  chapter 
“Of  Love  and  the  Fulfilling  of  the  Law,”  is  worthy  of  being 
distributed  as  a  tract  among  our  families,  of  being  used  as  a 
text-book  in  our  Church-Schools  and  Bible-classes,  as  a  sequel 
to  the  Catechism,  and  of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
inquiring  the  way  of  life.  This  chapter,  with  the  preceding 
more  learned  and  technical  one  on  Justification,  from  which  it 
has  been  detached  only  because  of  its  great  length,  Philippi  re¬ 
gards  as  bearing  to  the  entirb  contents  of  the  confessional 
writings,  the  same  relation  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  bears 
to  the  entire  Scriptures — their  “kernel  and  heart,”  “so  clearly 
are  they  grounded  in  Scripture  and  experience,  so  triumphant, 
edifying  and  consoling  in  their  development.” 

If  there  be  one  thought  more  frequently  repeated  in  the 
Apology  than  another,  it  is  probably  its  charge  upon  the  Rom¬ 
ish  theologians,  that  their  theology  is  one  of  doubt,  that  it  can 
never  afford  personal  assurance  of  salvation,  and  that  until  this 
assurance  be  afforded,  until  we  can  know  that  our  sins  are  for- 
given,  there  can  be  no  true  peace  in  life.  From  the  opening 
chapter  on  “Original  Sin”  to  the  closing  one  on  “Ecclesiastical 
Power,”  it  not  only  shows  how  the  Romish  doctrine  on  every 
article  contributes  to  this  doubt,  but  also  sets  over  against  it  in 
clear  light  the  comforting  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  might¬ 
ier  against  its  opponents  by  its  positive  and  extended  statements 
of  scriptural  doctrine,  than  even  by  its  forcible  direct  attacks  ; 
for  amidst  the  ever  shifting  uncertainties  of  false  or  corrupted 
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religions,  men  long  in  spiritual  things  for  some  firm  foundation, 
some  sure  footing,  upon  which  to  stand,  and  this  the  Apology 
abundantly  supplies. 

Yet  that  it  would  not  win  its  adversaries  to  the  truth,  and 
thus  effect  a  reconciliation,  is  manifest  from  the  very  nature  of 
its  treatment.  The  worldly  men  who  composed  the  Confuta¬ 
tion,  and  who  were  the  spiritual  advisers  of  the  Emperor,  could 
as  little  understand  the  arguments  founded  upon  the  agony  of 
the  soul  under  the  sense  of  God’s  wrath,  and  the  necessity  for 
certainty  in  matters  of  faith,  as  the  Athenian  philosophers  on 
Mar’s  Hill  could  accept  St.  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  Melanchthon  and  his  Romish  adversaries  lived 
in  different  worlds  of  thought  and  experience.  Just  as  a  tyro 
in  music  cannot  appreciate  the  discomfort  which  his  discords 
occasion  a  Mozart,  so  these  secure  and  inexperienced  men 
were  amazed  to  find  the  vain  expedients,  which,  amidst  a  life  of 
carelessness  in  divine  things,  had  been  abundantly  sufficient  for 
them,  rejected  and  attacked  with  such  ardor — an  astonishment 
which  at  the  present  day,  is  constantly  reappearing  whenever 
the  Church  has  sunk  into  worldliness,  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
lead  her  back  to  the  true  source  of  divine  life.  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked  by  Oehler  that  the  Apology,  severe  towards  Rome,  but 
friendly  to  the  Catholic  Church  as  distinguished  from  Rome,  is 
the  true  medium  between  the  Augustana,  the  mild  attempt  at 
conciliation,  and  the  Smalcald  Articles,  the  decided  document 
of  the  complete  and  remediless  breach. 


THE  SMALCALD  ARTICLES. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  not  much  more  than  men¬ 
tioning  the  Smalcald  Articles,  prepared  in  1  537,  for  a  council 
that  was  announced,  but  never  held,  at  Mantua, — the  articles 
proper  by  Luther,  the  long  and  important  Appendix,  “On  the 
the  Power  and  Primacy  of  the  Pope”  and  “The  Power  and  Prima¬ 
cy  of  Bishops”  by  Melanchthon — a  document  which  among  our 
Lutheran  Symbols,  contains  the  only  formal  attack  upon  the 
Papacy  as  such  ;  and  which,  beyond  re-affirming  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  faith,  as  on  topics  of  Justification  by  Laith,  Sin,  the  Law, 
Repentance,  the  Gospel,  is  of  especial  importance  for  its  farther 
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development  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  Ministry.  Let 
him  who  is  inclined  to  regard  the  Smalcald  Articles  an  anti¬ 
quated  document  of  no  especial  service  at  the  present  day,  turn 
only  to  the  article  on  Confession,  and  learn  from  its  exposure  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  Papacy,  the  warning  which  it  raises  against 
the  unevangelical  theories  of  religion  with  which  our  day  and 
land  are  so  sorely  afflicted,  extravagances  which  under  the  garb 
of  ultra-Protestantism  in  reality  belong  to  a  subtile,  though  un¬ 
conscious  Romanism. 


THE  CATECHISMS. 

With  the  Smalcald  Articles  end  the  Confessions  of  the  Church 
in  its  external  relations.  The  three  that  follow  are  devoted  to 
the  inner  life  of  the  Church.  To  the  Catechisms,  next  to  the 
CEcumenical  Creeds,  our  oldest  Confesssions,  our  attention  has 
recently  been  called  by  the  occurrence  of  their  seventh  semi¬ 
centennial  anniversary.  Their  origin  in  the  grief  of  Luther 
at  the  wide-spread  ignorance  and  spiritual  destitution,  which  he 
discovered  during  his  visitation  of  the  churches  of  Saxony ; 
their  gradual  growth  upon  the  basis  of  the  plan  of  instruction 
which  the  experience  of  the  Chureh  (as  the  result  of  another 
process  of  development,  beginning  in  apostolic  days  with  the 
words  of  institution  of  the  sacraments,  then  adding  the  Creed, 
then  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  ending  in  the  Middle  Ages  with 
the  Ten  Commandments)*  had  found  most  profitable,  and  as 
the  ripe  fruit  gathered  by  Luther  in  a  number  of  separate 
treatises  upon  the  several  parts  of  the  Catechism  ;  the  expansion 
of  his  material  beyond  the  limits  originally  intended  ;  the  com¬ 
pletion  and  publication  first  of  the  Large  Catechism  ;  the  re¬ 
newed  attempt  to  reduce  the  substance  of  God’s  Word  into  the 
briefest  compass,  and  simplest  language,  resulting  in  the  Small 
Catechism  ;  its  wonderful  union  of  objectivity  of  treatment  with 
depth  of  inner  subjective  personal  faith  ;  its  unique  form,  which 
is  in  fact  that  of  a  conversation  between  God’s  Word,  and  the 
believing  Church  regarded  as  a  personality  ;t  its  wide  reception  ; 
its  numerous  editions  ;  its  vast  literature  ;  its  blessed  results — 

*Von  Zezschwitz,  System  der  Katechetik.  I.,  544  sqq.  ;  II.,  52  sqq. 

fEhrenfeuchter,  Geschichte  des  Katecliismus,  p.  1 5. 
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all  this  belonged  to  the  Jubilee  of  the  Catechisms  in  1879.  Our 
joy  in  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure  as  the  Small  Catechism 
should  only  encourage  the  Church  to  the  more  frequent  study 
and  higher  appreciation  of  its  more  extensive  and  intensely 
practical  predecessor.  But  the  question  may  be  asked,  Why 
attack  symbolical  authority  to  works  composed  for  no  polemi¬ 
cal  purpose,  and  with  little  regard  to  scientific  statement  ?  Our 
answer  is  that  the  Lutheran  Church  thereby  bears  witness  to 
the  high  importance  of  practical  religion,  that  she  presents 
therein  a  clear  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrines 
for  which  she  has  made  so  many  sacrifices  and  fought  so  many 
battles  should  pervade  the  life,  that  she  hereby  declares  her 
remembrance  of  her  Lord’s  commission  in  which  he  made 
“teaching”  the  great  work  of  the  Church,  and  that  she  earnestly 
proclaims  that  all  the  controversies  through  which  she  has 
passed  were  subordinate  to  this  one  great  end.  As  long  as  the 
Book  of  Concord  continues  to  have  symbolical  authority,  so 
long  will  the  careful  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  Church  in 
the  Small  Catechism  be  continued,  and  the  farther  aid  offered 
in  the  Large  Catechism  to  ministers,  teachers,  heads  of  families, 
mature  Christians,  will  not  be  altogether  neglected.  Above  all 

v, 

our  Symbols,  even  above  the  Augsburg  Confession,  does  the 
Lutheran  Church  attach  importance  to  the  Small  Catechism. 
It  is  the  Symbol  of  the  laity.  He  who  has  learned  its  explana¬ 
tions,  and  found  how  thoroughly  they  are  supported  by  Scrip¬ 
ture  testimony,  and  is  ready  to  confess  them  with  the  mouth, 
and  in  the  life,  is  a  Lutheran  Christian,  even  though  he  have 
never  seen  another  Lutheran  Confession,  and  is  ignorant  of  all 
else  that  the  Lutheran  Church  has  ever  taught.  For  our  other 
Confessions  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  therein  contained. 
They  are  intended  only  to  guard  and  defend,  explain  and  illus¬ 
trate  what  is  here  condensed  into  such  brief  compass.  They 
are  the  outworks  of  Lutheranism  ;  this  is  the  citadel.  We  claim 
with  respect  to  any  one  who  intelligently  and  sincerely  accepts 
the  Small  Catechism,  if  the  opportunity  be  offered  for  the  more 
extended  study  of  the  other  Confessions,  in  the  light  of  God’s 
Word — especially  if  some  crisis  be  reached  in  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Church  is  reproduced  in  his  own  inner  life,  when 
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no  longer  with  eyes  he  sees  not,  but  following  the  light  that 
breaks  gradually  upon  him,  he  is  compelled  with  all  the  powers 
of  the  inner  man  to  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  a  clear  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  articles  of  faith  farther  elucidated  in  our  am¬ 
pler  Confessions,  that  he  will  find  no  difficulty  beyond  what  is 
incidental  to  every  effort  of  imperfectly  renewed  men  to  over¬ 
come  natural  aversion  to  the  truth,  in  acknowledging  them  also 
as  correct  explanations  of  Scriptural  doctrine.  The  duty  of  the 
intelligent  layman  to  study  the  other  Confessions,  is  not  thereby 
diminished  ;  but  the  only  test  which  the  Church  requires  of 
him  is  the  Small  Catechism,  while  of  her  ministers  who  are  the 
watchmen  of  God’s  heritage,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  learn  to 
descry  even  afar  off  the  approach  of  error,  and  to  raise  the 
alarm  ;  who  are  the  regularly  appointed  teachers  of  God’s 
Word,  and  as  such  should  be  well-versed  in  the  experience  of 
that  Word  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  who  are  expected  not  only 
to  hold  in  its  purity  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  but  also  to  give  it 
proper  expression,  and  to  guard  it  against  all  possible  miscon¬ 
ception,  to '  afford  “sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned,” 
the  Church  must  demand  much  more  ;  just  as  in  civil  life,  the 
standard  of  qualifications  rises,  as  we  ascend  from  the  private 
citizen  to  one  sufficiently  learned  in  the  law  to  practice  in  the 
courts,  and  from  the  ordinary  counsellor  to  the  chief  justice  of 
a  nation,  or,  returning  to  the  spiritual  sphere,  as  the  Book  of 
Acts  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  prescribe  special  qualifications 
for  office-bearers  in  the  Church,  above  other  members. 

THE  FORMULA  OF  CONCORD. 

The  tercentenary  of  the  preparation  of  the  Formula  of  Con¬ 
cord  of  1577,  was  observed  with  appropriate  ceremonies  three 
years  ago.  But  as  it  did  not  appear  in  print,  before  its  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  Book  of  Concord  of  1580,  1880  celebrates  the  ter¬ 
centenary  of  its  publication.  It  is  the  last,  but,  by  no  means, 
the  most  extensive  of  the  Lutheran  Symbols.  The  Apology  is 
much  longer,  even  when  we  make  no  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
the  Solid  Declaration  repeats  the  Epitome,  or  speaking  with 
more  chronological  accuracy,  the  Epitome  is  only  the  reduction 
of  the  Solid  Declaration  to  the  compass  of  between  a  third  and 
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fourth,  and  thus  that  much  matter  is  repeated.  It  is  the  result 
of  controversies  within  the  Lutheran  Church  after  the  breach 
with  the  Papacy  had  become  complete.  Any  other  issue  than 
the  persistence  of  error  in  a  subtile  form  even  within  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  churches,  and  the  consequent  ultimate  necessity  of  a 
process  of  sifting,  could  not  have  been  expected.  If  this  was 
the  experience  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  repeated  in  that  Church  which  had  placed 
itself  upon  Apostolic  doctrine.  It  required  more  than  a  single 
generation  for  the  Evangelical  faith  in  all  its  power,  to  penetrate 
the  minds  and  lives  of  even  its  staunchest  adherents ;  and  when 
we  recall  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  the  Church  had 
fallen,  and  the  deep  ignorance  not  only  of  the  people,  but  also 
of  the  ministry,  described  in  the  introductions  to  the  Cate¬ 
chisms,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  subsequent  internal  struggles, 
when  the  controversy  with  the  Papists  absorbed  less  attention. 
The  revolt,  too,  against  Rome  did  not  in  all  quarters  spring 
from  the  same  motives,  and  many  thus  acted  with  the  Lutheran 
reformers  externally  who  did  not  share  in  their  faith,  or  who  if 
ready  to  join  in  its  public  confession  and  sincerely  accepting  it 
to  a  certain  extent,  yet  had  not  reached  it  by  the  same  process, 
and  with  whom  it  therefore  was  not  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Political  intrigues  added  their  elements  of  discord,  and  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Church  to  shape  her  faith  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  desires  of  civil  rulers  for  state  alliances.  Men  of 
amiable  temper  or  desponding  hearts,  were  flattered  or  terrified 
into  making  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace,  in  which  while 
they  imagined  they  were  yielding  little,  they  were  yielding 
everything.  Such  already  was  the  tampering,  with  the  Augus- 
tana  in  the  numerous  editions  of  the  Variata.  Such  too  was 
the  unfortunate  connection  of  Melanchthon  with  the  Leipsic 
Interim,  which,  while  pertaining  indeed  to  the  controversy  with 
Rome,  yet  not  only  shook  the  confidence  of  the  Church  in  the 
judgment  of  its  great  theologian,  when  unsupported  by  the 
powerful  will  and  intrepid  spirit  of  Luther,  but  also  became  the 
foundation  of  many  other  controversies  that  followed.  For 
when  for  the  sake  of  peace  men  are  willing  to  yield  to  Rome  so 
Vol.  XI.  No.  I.  e 
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far  as  not  only  to  consent  to  the  reintroduction  of  all  the  super¬ 
stitious  ceremonies  of  the  Mass,  but  even  to  erase  the  word 
alone  out  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  at  the  readiness,  when  the  pressure  from  the  other 
extreme  was  strongest,  with  which  similar  concessions  to  the 
detriment  of  sound  doctrine  were  not  only  proposed,  but  forced 
with  violence  upon  the  churches.  As  little,  however,  as  Peter’s 
wavering  affected  the  rock  of  the  confession,  upon  which  Christ 
builds  His  Church,  does  the  instability  of  Melanchthon  at  this 
later  period,  affect  the  glorious  testimony  which  he  penned  in 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  its  Apology.  In  this  great  crisis, 
earnest  advocates  of  the  truth  were  sometimes  led  in  their  ar¬ 
dor  in  confuting  error  into  extreme  statements,  which  when 
obstinately  defended  required  the  censure  of  the  Church,  to 
whom  the  truth  is  more  precious  than  even  the  pure  motives  of 
godly,  but  mistaken  men. 

With  the  efforts  to  settle  these  controversies  before  us  in  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  prepared  in  the  fear  of  God,  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  after  long  continued  deliberations,  and  re¬ 
peated  revisions  by  divines  qualified  for  their  work  by  their 
acknowledged  learning,  unblemished  character,  ripe  Christian 
experience,  and  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit — a  document  for 
the  maturing  of  which,  there  were  provided  with  others  such 
men  as  the  judicious  and  mild  Andrea,  the  devout  hymn  writer, 
Selnecker,  and  Chemnitz,  fresh  from  the  irrefutable,  yet  emi¬ 
nently  discreet  and  kind  Examen  Concilii  Tridentini ,  a  greater 
theologian  yet  than  his  revered  teacher,  Melanchthon  and 
the  brightest  star  in  the  galaxy  of  our  great  dogmaticians, — 
with  the  F'ormula  of  Concord  in  our  hands,  where  will  we  find 
an  article  that  is  unnecessary,  or  a  refutation  of  an  error  that 
ought  to  be  erased  ?  What  part  of  this  Confession,  should  the 
Lutheran  Church  be  willing  to  surrender,  and  leave  it  optional 
with  her  ministers  to  teach,  or  to  suppress,  or  to  deny, 
or  to  attack  ?  What  fruit  of  the  bitter  experience  of  the 
Church  in  this  trial,  shall  we  remove  in  compliance  with  the 
clamors  against  it?  Shall  it  be  the  introduction,  concerning 
the  only  rule  and  standard  according  to  which  all  doctrines  and 
teachers  are  to  be  judged  ?  Shall  we  then  welcome  to  our  min- 
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istry,  and  recommend  to  our  churches,  those  who  exalt  the 
figment  of  a  mechanical,  external  succession  above  the  Word,  or 

o 

substitute  the  vain  opinions  of  men  for  the  everlasting  Gospel  ? 
Shall  we  erase  from  our  Confessions  the  only  formal  statement 
of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  Or  shall  we  make 
the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  an  open  question,  express  our  pity 
for  our  fathers  in  taking  such  pains  in  seeking  a  precise  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine,  and  declare  that  for  the  sake  of 
saving  their  children,  in  this  advanced  age,  the  anxiety  and  an¬ 
noyance  of  conflict,  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  to  have 
allowed  men  to  teach  that  the  work  of  God  is  the  work  of  Satan, 
or  on  the  other  hand  that  natural  depravity  is  not  such  a  fath¬ 
omless  evil,  but  only  a  slight  external  blemish  in  no  way  inter¬ 
fering  w?ith  man’s  aptitude  in  spiritual  things  ? 

Shall  we  endorse  and  send  to  the  congregations  w'hich  are 
united  into  a  Synod  for  the  express  purpose  of  mutual  protec¬ 
tion  against  errot  men  who  are  likely  to  teach  such  things? 
Or  shall  wre  surrender  its  denial  of  the  freedom  of  man’s  will  in 
spiritual  things  ;  its  emphatic  testimony  that  conversion  and 
salvation  are  from  first  to  last  the  work  of  God,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  present  in  the  means  of  grace,  and  that  man  has  the 
powder  to  resist  his  drawings  through  the  Word  and  Sacra¬ 
ments  ?  Examine  the  articles  that  follow  concerning  Justifica- 
by  Faith  alone,  the  Lawr  and  the  Gospel,  and  that  specially  im¬ 
portant  chapter  on  the  Third  Use  of  the  Law,  and  recalling  the 
history  of  the  controversies  in  which  they  originated,  and  the 
Scripture  proofs  on  w7hich  they  rest,  and  the  memory  perhaps 
of  severe  inner  conflicts  on  these  very  subjects,  in  which  the 
doctrine  there  presented  at  length  brought  light  out  of  dark¬ 
ness,  can  we  say  to  those  whom  we  entrust  with  the  ministry  of 
the  Word  :  “Gentlemen,  on  these  articles,  feel  free  to  believe 
and  teach  as  you  please.  They  are  mere  theological  prob¬ 
lems.” 

We  reach  the  chief  ground  of  attack  upon  the  Formula  in  its 
treatment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Here  it  is  not  only  the  doc¬ 
trine  treated  that  is  at  stake,  but  with  the  surrender  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  as  here  confessed,  a  principle  of  Scripture  interpretation  is 
settled  which  would  overthrow,  with  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
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our  Lutheran  Church,  everything  precious  in  that  common 
Christian  faith,  which  is  the  support  and  comfort  and  quicken¬ 
ing  power  in  the  lives  of  multitudes  also  outside  of  our  com¬ 
munion.  Nor  does  it  concern  only  a  principle  of  interpretation 
but  also  the  very  authority  of  the  written  Word,  and  the  abid¬ 
ing  presence  with  it  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  doctrines  which  came  into  collision  in  this  contro¬ 
versy,  is  indicated  by  the  declarations  concerning  the  written 
Word  of  their  two  great  champions.  “Five,  poor,  miserable 
words,”*  said  Zwingli  concerning  the  words  of  institution.  And 
again  :  “The  Church  should  not  build  itself  upon  the  word  that 
is  spoken,  but  upon  that  which  inwardly  shines  in  the  heart. 
“One  little  word  overthrows  him,”J  sang  Lnther.  Who  that 
considers  the  issues  here  involved,  will  venture  in  the  least  to 
lower  the  defences  which  are  raised  from  God’s  Word  in  the 
Formula  of  Concord  ?  Nor  are  the  concluding  articles,  the 
profound  treatment  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  which  was  involved 
in  the  controversy  concerning  the  Lord’s  Supper,  of  Church 
Usages,  the  new  confessional  topic  of  God’s  Foreknowledge 
and  Election,  or  the  chapter  concerning  Factions  and  Sects,  so 
rich  in  instruction  for  our  times,  in  any  way  to  be  abated. 

Truly  we  may  say  of  it  that  it  fills  a  place  that  none  of  the 
other  Symbols  can  fully  supply.  If  the  children  of  our  Church 
had  only  at  all  times  been  mindful  of  its  warnings,  and  faithfully 
adhered  to  its  teaching,  many  sad  mistakes  and  great  losses 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  development  of  the  Church 

*Denn  auch  der  Zwingli  an  einem  Art  gleich  zormg  uber  uns  ist,  und 
spricht:  Wir  hatten  so  gar  fest  uber  funft  arme  und  eletide  wort  *  *  * 

Aber  mit  solcher  Rede  zeugen  sie  wider  sich  selbs,  was  sie  fur  einen  Geist 
haben  und  wie  theur  sie  Gotts  Wort  achten,  dass  sie  dieselbigen  theuren 
Wort  schelten,  als  arme ,  elende  funf  Wort,  das  ist,  sie  glauben  nicht,  dass 
Gotts  Wort  sind.  Denn  wo  sie  glaubten,  dass  Gotts  Wort  waren,  wurden 
sie  es  nicht  elende  arme  Wort  heissen,  sondern  auch  einen  Tutel  und 
Buchstaben  grosser  achten,  denn  die  ganze  Welt. — Luther’s  Grosse  Be- 
kenntniss  von  Abendmahl ',  Erl.  Ed.  Werke,  xxx.,  305. 

fZwinglis,  Commentary  De  vera  et  Falsa  Religione  (Opp.  Schuler  and 
Schultess,  Vol.  III.,  p.  1.)  p.  138,  quoted  in  Rudelbach’s  Reformation, 
Lutherthum  und  Union,  p.  121. 

JEin  wortlein  Kan  ihn  fallen. 
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in  the  divinely  appointed  course  would  have  been  more  rapid. 
Even  to  the  present  day,  its  most  bitter  assailants  are  not  found 
among;  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  its  studv.  Some 
have  imbibed  prejudices  transmitted  in  various  ways  from  the 
persons  condemned  by  it;  others  have  employed,  at  third  or 
fourth,  or  tenth  hand,  dilutions  of  the  acknowledged  industrious 
work  of  Planck,  whom  learned  critics  generally,  even  those  not 
of  our  Church*  have  pronounced  unworthy  of  confidence  be¬ 
cause  of  his  utter  indifference  to  all  matters  of  doctrine.  He  is 
interested  in  the  history  of  dogmas,  as  an  antiquarian  delights 
in  obsolete  furniture,  and  is  as  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  as  the  Romish  theologians  were  of  com¬ 
prehending  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Apology.  He  lived 
in  a  different  world.  There  are  men  whom  no  amount  of  evi¬ 
dence  will  ever  constrain  to  accept  the  Word  of  God  ;  much  less 
any  of  our  Symbols.  But  as  the  Papal  nuncio  Vergerius  was 
won  to  the  truth,  by  his  study  of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them  ;  so  there  are  many  instances 
where  godly  men  have  begun  the  study  of  our  Confessions,  as 
their  enemies,  and,  by  the  guidance  ol  the  Holy  Spirit,  have,  as 
they  studied,  been  led  to  the  unprejudiced  examination,  the 
hearty  reception,  and  the  unfaltering  defence  of  these  clear  dec¬ 
larations  of  the  faith  of  God’s  Word. 

For  its  service  (notwithstanding  the  charges  to  the  contrary 
against  both  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession)  in  ultimately  bringing  comparative  peace  to  a  distracted 
Church  ;  for  the  new  centre  which  it  afforded  for  church  unity* 
and  firm  basis  for  church  activity  ;  for  the  higher  appreciation 
for  sound  doctrine,  and  regard  to  accuracy  in  its  proper  expres¬ 
sion  which  it  fostered ;  for  the  rich  fruit  which  it  ultimately 
yielded  in  that  wonderful  development  of  Dogmatic  Theology, 
in  the  XVII.  century,  to  which  all  who  claim  to  be  Protestants 


*See  e.  g.  Schaff’s  Apostolic  Church,  pp.  76,  77  :  Dorner’s  History  of 
Protestant  Theology,  2:283:  “The  author’s  own  doctrinal  indifference  is 
transferred  to  the  agents  of  the  dogma-forming  process,  by  the  axiomatic 
assumption  that  doctrine  alone  would  have  been  incapable  of  exciting  so 
much  interest  or  contention.  In  his  eyes  doctrine  is  an  antiquated  matter, 
which  is  properly  destined  to  oblivion.” 
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are  deeply  indebted,  we  are  grateful.  But  our  chief  delight  in 
it  is  the  fact  that  it  rests  upon  such  firm  scriptural  foundations; 
and  in  this  confidence,  we  hold  fast  to  it,  that  no  man  take  our 
crown. 

THE  BOOK  OF  CONCORD. 

The  Book  of  Concord  which  comprises  these  nine  creeds  col¬ 
lected  into  one  volume,  is  the  successor  of  a  number  of  similar 
collections.  The  775  folio  pages  of  the  German  edition  (and 
the  Latin  is  no  briefer)  of  the  Corpus  Doctrines ,  which  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Melanchthonian  School,  in  1559  and  ’60  raised 
to  Symbolical  authority,  and  forced  upon  the  ministry,  in  Sax¬ 
ony,  under  penalty  of  removal  from  office,  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  professed  champions  of  this  school,  who  in  later  days 
complain  of  the  extent  of  the  Book  of  Concord.  Instead  of  the 
Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  it  contains  the  Variata ,  and 
instead  of  the  two  Catechisms  and  the  Smalcald  Articles,  the 
300  folio  pages  of  the  Loci  Theologici,  the  Repetition  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  the  Examen  Ordincindorinn,  and  a  Reply 
to  the  Bavarian  Articles,  with  a  Refutation  of  Servetus.  Let 
us  rejoice  at  this  our  jubilee  that  the  three  omitted  Symbols, 
the  precious  Catechisms,  and  the  Smalcald  Articles  with  their 
glorious  protest  against  the  Papacy,  have  been  preserved  to  us, 
as  confessions,  that  minute  systems  of  dogmatics,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  changes  in  the  faith  they  make,  have  not  been  adopted 
as  Symbols,  and  that  the  text  of  the  Augustana  as  originally 
delivered  at  the  diet  has  been  transmitted  with  such  purity, 
amidst  the  many  dangers  which  it  encountered  from  the  violence 
or  the  neglect  of  its  enemies,  and  the  constant  alterations  of  its 
composer.  The  most  of  the  other  bodies  of  doctrine  are  simply 
the  Book  of  Concord  without  its  final  Symbol,  accompanied  in 
some  cases  by  other  documents,  chiefly  of  local  importance ;  as 
several  countries  had  each  its  own  separate  Body  of  Doctrine. 
Here  again  we  rejoice  that,  in  the  Book  of  Concord,  these  vari¬ 
ous  territorial  collections  have,  to  such  a  degree,  given  place  to 
one  uniform  volume  of  Symbolical  Books  for  the  entire  Luth¬ 
eran  Church.  Even  though  in  a  few  districts,  the  earlier  col¬ 
lections  be  still  retained,  yet  wherever  the  Symbolical  Books 
are  mentioned,  nothing  but  the  Book  of  Concord  is  now  under- 
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stood.  Even  where  there  has  been  no  formal  endorsement  of 
the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  no  regular  ecclesiastical  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Book  of  Concord,  an  inner  authority  springing 
from  the  possession  of  the  same  faith,  binds  to  it  those  who  ac¬ 
cept  the  earlier  Symbols.  There  were  localities,  of  which  the 
Scandinavian  churches  furnish  an  illustration,  where  the  con¬ 
troversies  that  agitated  the  most  of  the  Church  were  not  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  the  same  need  of  protection  from  error  was  not 
felt.  This  explains  the  late  period  of  its  formal  reception  in 
Sweden,  and  the  absence,  even  to  the  present  day,  of  any  official 
sanction  of  it  in  Denmark  and  Norway.  Nevertheless  the  di¬ 
vines  of  these  churches  constantly  appeal  to  it  in  its  complete¬ 
ness  as  the  expression  of  the  true  Lutheran  faith,  defend  the 
doctrines  which  it  teaches,  and  attack  its  opponents.  We  might 
refer  to  Rudelbach’s  Reformation ,  Lutherthnm  und  Union  as 
an  illustration  in  recent  times  of  the  devotion  of  the  Church  in 
Denmark  to  the  principles  defended  in  the  Formula  of  Concord. 
The  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Concord  expressly  declares  not  that 
it  is  intended  for  all  lands,  but  “to  guard  against  false  doctrines 
in  our  provinces  and  dominions  which  have  been  there  dissemi¬ 
nated.”  Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  doctrinal  basis  enunciated 
in  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Faith  and  Church  Polity  of 
the  General  Council,  where  the  sincere  holding  and  truthful 
confessing  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion,  are  declared  to  be  the  test  of  the  right  of  a  church'  to  the 
name  Lutheran,  while  the  rest  of  the  Book  of  Concord  is  also 
declared  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  of  one  and  the  same  scrip¬ 
tural  faith.  Thus  while  there  is  a  careful  avoidance  of  placing 
too  great  a  burden  upon  consciences,  since  a  hearty  subscription 
to  the  Confessions  must  be  Evangelical  and  not  legal,  and  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  reproduction  in  the  individual  of  the  experience 
through  which  the  Church  has  reached  these  expressions  of  her 
faith  ;  yet,  where  the  Confessions  themselves  are  repudiated, 
and  their  defence  of  the  faith  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  is  at¬ 
tacked,  it  is  intimated  that  there  has  been  some  mistake  in  the 
profession  of  firm  adherence  to  the  fundamental  confession  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  CONFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

We  often  hear  the  complaint  made  that  a  wrong  has  been 
committed  by  the  sanction  in  any  way,  of  any  Symbol  beyond 
the  Augustana.  In  the  very  next  breath,  we  perhaps  hear  from 
the  same  source  a  protest  against  the  folly  of  binding  men,  in 
this  advanced  age,  to  documents  300  years  old,  and  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  life  of  the  Church  cannot  thus  be  fossilized.  Let 
these  objectors  be  consistent  in  their  emphasis  upon  church  de¬ 
velopment,  and  they  may  perhaps  be  led  to  proper  appreciation 
of  the  entire  Book  of  Concord.  As  long  as  the  Church  has 
life,  that  life  must  grow.  The  growth  of  the  life  of  the  Church, 
will  manifest  itself  in  a  growth  of  the  Confession  of  the  Church, 
(for  the  Word  of  God  is  not  bound,)  a  growth  marked  not  by  a 
destruction  of  that  which  in  the  past  was  true  and  had  life,  or 
by  a  cutting  loose  from  the  past,  but  a  growth  of  the  life  of  the 
past  into  the  life  of  the  future — a  growth  which  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  is  ever  rendering  what  is  general  specific,  what  is 
indefinite  definite,  what  is  implied  explicit.  So  that  to  him 
that  hath  there  is  given,  while  to  him  that  hath  not  is  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have.  The  Large  Cate¬ 
chism  says  that  the  entire  Book  of  Psalms  is  a  development  of 
the  First  Commandment,  and  the  growth  of  the  canon  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  manifests  the  same 
principle.  So  in  post-apostolic  days,  inspiration  indeed  has 
ceased,  but  the  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through  Word  and 
Sacraments,  and  through  the  Word  reproduced,  made  incarnate, 
in  the  experience  of  each  individual  believer  has  not  ceased.  The 
true  Christian  experience  of  the  past,  is  extended,  and  deepened, 
by  the  believing  study,  acceptance,  application  and  confession 
of  God’s  Word  by  his  children  of  every  generation.  But  as  it 
is  conditioned  by  the  thorough  appropriation  and  assimilation, 
on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Church,  of  what  has  already 
become  confessional,  its  progress,  except  at  rare  periods  when 
all  the  energies  of  an  age  seem  concentrated,  on  matters  of  doc¬ 
trine,  is  necessarily  slow.  Although,  therefore,  the  Church,  in 
her  confessional  developments,  has,  by  no  means,  fathomed  the 
depths  of  God’s  Word,  yet,  as  a  thousand  years  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the  Augustana,  we  need  not 
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expect  in  the  near  future  any  farther  increase  of  our  Confession. 

The  attempt  to  add  to  the  Book  of  Concord  at  its  first  Jubilee 
in  1680,  the  Consensus  Repetitus  signally  failed,  as  the  errors 
pertaining  to  the  controversies  of  those  days  are  rebuked  with 
sufficient  distinctness  in  what  the  Church  already  possessed,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  comparatively  limited  sphere  which  they 
occupied.  The  attempt  to  add  to  the  Confessions  of  the  Church 
before  the  proper  time  may  be  as  true  an  indication  of  a  super¬ 
ficial  acquaintance  with  them,  as  the  error,  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  would  take  from  them.  Meanwhile  it  is  our  duty  and 
exalted  privilege  to  faithfully  protest,  diligently  study  and 
clearly  confess  what  we  have  already  attained.  As  we  look 
back  on  this  Jubilee,  let  us  thank  God  for  his  goodness  to  our 
Church  in  this  country,  since  the  preceding  Jubilee  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession,  in  awakening  a  new  interest  in  these  Confes¬ 
sions,  and  in  raising  up  so  many  witnesses  to  their  faith.  Let  us 
thank  him  for  the  institutions  that  have  been  founded,  and  the 
literature  that  has  been  published,  and  the  church-life  which  is 
already  responding  to  these  efforts.  Let  us  show  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  truth  of  our  cause,  by  applying  ourselves  with  in¬ 
creased  energy,  not  only  to  the  work  of  making  this  faith  more 
and  more  our  own,  but  also  to  that  of  diffusing  it  still  farther, 
of  developing  by  it  the  life  of  our  congregations,  of  leading  to 
it  all  the  erring  and  widely  scattered  children  of  our  Church  in 
this  land,  of  commending  it,  as  the  pure  Gospel,  to  all  who  bear 
the  Christian  name,  of  strengthening  the  institutions  in  which  it 
is  taught,  of  encouraging  and  extending  the  literature  by  which 
it  is  explained  and  defended,  and  of  preserving  and  handing  it 
down  uncorrupted  as  a  precious  legacy  to  generations  yet  un¬ 
born.  If  we  really  believe  it  to  be  the  very  truth  of  God,  what 
efforts,  what  sacrifices  for  its  study  and  defence  and  diffusion, 
will  be  too  great  ? 

When  one  of  the  princes  who  participated  in  the  diet  where 
our  Confession  was  read,  John  Frederick,  the  Magnanimous, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  during  his  five  years  imprisonment  after  the 
battle  of  Miihlberg,  in  which  he  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things 
for  Christ’s  sake,  was  burdened  with  increasing  hardships  be- 
Vol.  XI.  No.  1.  c 
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cause  of  his  steadfast  refusal  to  sanction  the  Augsburg  Interim, 
'  which  he  affirmed  that  he  could  not  approve,  without  denying 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  with  it  God’s  Word,  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  measure  to  break  his  firmness,  his  books,  including  his 
Bible  and  some  of  Luther’s  works,  were  taken  from  him.  But 
his  heroic  answer  was:  “You  may  take  away  those  books,  but 
you  can  never  take  from  my  heart  whaUthose  books  have  taught 
me.”  May  our  study  of  the  Book  of  Concord  be  so  blest,  that 
its  words  may  be  to  us  such  an  abiding  treasure,  indelibly  writ¬ 
ten  upon  our  hearts  so  that  we  too  may  overcome  by  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  and  the  Word  of  his  testimony. 


ARTICLE  III. 

NOTES  ON  SOME  POSTULATES  IN  THE  NEW  ETHICS. 

By  C.  A.  Stork,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  expounders  of  the  doctrines  of  Evolution  while  they  hold 
that  it  furnishes  the  final  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
universe,  man  included,  have  not  yet  given  us  any  complete 
system  of  Ethics  based  on  those  doctrines.  Mr.  Spencer  promises 
that  his  forthcoming  work,  the  second  part  of  the  “Principles  of 
Morality,”  shall  meet  this  want.  But  as  he  intimates  that  his 
health  may  permanently  fail,  even  if  life  does  not  end,  before  he 
reaches  the  last  part  of  his  task,  we  have  no  assurance  that 
Evolution  will  supply  us  with  a  new  regulative  system  of  morals 
before  our  current  creeds  have  succumbed  to  the  decay  and 
death  which  many  grave  writers  tell  us  are  making  rapid  pro¬ 
gress.  This,  as  Mr.  Spencer  assures  us,  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  disastrous.  And  so  he  hastens  to  provide  us  in  the 
mean  time  with  a  sort  of  provisional  system,  a  moral  make¬ 
shift  or  raft,  on  which  we  may  venture  the  hopes  of  humanity 
in  the  perilous  interval  between  the  foundering  of  the  old  hulk 
on  which  the  race  has  voyaged  over  the  sea  of  life  for  the  last 
few  thousand  years,  and  the  completion  of  the  new  ark  which 
is  to  carry  us  on  without  danger  of  leak  or  wreck  to  the  end  of 
time.  This  make-shift,  however,  seems  even  to  its  builder  so 
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frail  that  just  as  we  expect  him  to  push  out  into  the  deep  he 
moors  it  fast  to  the  timber  of  the  wretched  craft  he  has  been 
predicting  must  soon  sink  out  of  sight.  He  declares  that  mor¬ 
ality,  though  it  is  only  the  endeavor  to  conform  our  conduct  to 
what  is  useful,  can  not  after  all  be  based  on  utility,  because  it  is 
impossible  in  so  complicated  a  business  as  that  of  life  to  tell 
what  will  be  in  the  long  run  most  useful  ;  so  we  are  referred  in 
practice  to  the  principle  of  justice  ;  we  are  to  regulate  our  conf 
duct  not  by  the  consideration  of  what  is  useful,  but  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  is  right.  In  short,  after  carefully  constructs 
ing  our  raft  we  climb  back  on  the  deck  of  the  old  ship  again. 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  back  there  once  more ;  but  now  that 
Mr.  Spencer  has  conducted  us  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started,  and  we  have  come  out  of  the  door  through  which  we 
went  in,  we  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  following  him  any 
farther  as  an  ethical  guide.  Evolution  may  furnish  us  with  a 
new  regulative  system  of  morals,  but  Mr.  Spencer  will  not  be 
its  prophet.  And  if  not  Mr.  Spencer,  who  then  ?  i 

But  though  Evolution  has  not  yet  given  us  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  of  Ethics,  its  expounders  have  thrown  out  a  number  of 
hints  as  to  what  some  of  its  essential  features  will  be.  This 
desultory  paper  proposes  only  to  furnish  some  criticisms  of 
those  features. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  substitute  proposed 
for  the  old  sanctions  of  morals.  It  has  been  denied  by  some 
writers  that  the  belief  in  the  being  of  a  God,  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  authoritative  force  of  con¬ 
science,  ever  had  much  influence  over  human  conduct.  That 
kind  of  paradox,  however,  has  not  met  with  much  favor,  and 
the  pleading  at  present  stands  thus, — that  while  these  beliefs 
have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  the  past,  they  are  fast 
losing  that  influence  by  being  found  out  to  be  untrue.  But 
what  force,  then,  it  will  be  asked  of  the  Evolutionist,  do  you 
contemplate  as  strong  enough  to  impel  men  to  right  living, 
what  are  to  be  the  sanctions  of  the  new  morality  ?  The  answer, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out,  is  that  no  sanction  will  be  needed 
at  all,  for  that  by  a  well  known  principle  of  Evolution,  the  fit¬ 
test,  that  is  the  strongest,  must  always  survive,  and  as  the  most 
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highly  moral  portion  of  any  community  will  always  be  the 
strongest,  these  will  give  the  law,  set  the  fashion,  furnish  the 
general  atmosphere.  The  sanction  of  morality,  then,  is  to  be 
found  not  outside  itself  but  in  its  own  superior  vitality.  The 
moral  man  will  be  stronger  than  the  immoral,  and  so  in  the 
competition  of  life  the  immoral  will  be  weeded  out.  You  do 
not  need,  says  the  Evolutionist,  any  extraneous  incentive,  as  the 
love  of  God,  or  the  fear  of  punishment,  to  impel  to  right  con¬ 
duct  ;  right  conduct  as  a  taste,  a  habit,  a  spontaneous  motion 
in  those  that  have  it,  will  perpetuate  itself  and  easily  give  its 
possessors  the  mastery  over  those  that  have  it  not. 

Now  there  is  undeniably  a  grain  of  truth  in  this  view ; 
enough  to  make  it  very  hard  to  refute  unless  by  frankly  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  truth  we  eliminate  it  from  the  error  with  which 
it  is  mixed.  It  is  true  that  the  existence  of  morality  does  not 
depend  on  man’s  belief  in  God.  That  would  be  to  say  that 
righteousness  has  its  root  and  strength,  not  in  God,  but  in  our 
beliefs  about  Him.  And  what  is  that  but  to  fall  headlong  into 
the  error  of  the  Atheist,  who  from  his  ignorance  about  God 
argues  His  non-existence?  It  is  true,  then,  that  the  idea  of 
right  and  wrong  is  embedded  in  the  very  system  of  things,  that 
in  man's  structure  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  universe,  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  that,  though  he  reject  all  belief  in  God,  he  can 
not  rid  himself  of  His  moral  governance.  Perhaps  we  have 
been  too  ready  to  think  of  the  rule  of  God  over  His  rational 
creatures  as  dependent  on  their  recognition  of  Him ;  if  so,  the 
Evolutionist  may  teach  us  that  to  deny  God  is  not  to  escape 
from  Him. 

Admit,  then,  that  morality  would  continue  to  exist,  though 
in  a  greatly  enfeebled  and  vitiated  form,  even  if  men  should 
lose  the  powerful  motives  to  it  furnished  by  a  belief  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God,  of  a  future  state,  and  of  the  authoritative  force 
of  conscience.  But  what  does  that  show  ?  Not  that  morality 
has  no  supernatural  sanctions,  nor  that  it  does  not  for  its  high¬ 
est  perfection  need  them ;  but  that  it  has  natural  sanctions  as 
well;  and  that  He  who  has  ordained  the  present  order  of  things 
can  and  does,  when  His  supernatural  revelation  and  rule  is  re¬ 
jected,  still  sway  the  hearts  of  men  and  keep  them  in  some 
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order  of  righteousness  by  His  natural  government.  It  is  like 
the  provisional  steering  apparatus  in  a  great  ship,  which  works 
imperfectly,  but  in  case  of  a  break  in  the  regular  and  more  per¬ 
fect  machinery  still  keeps  the  vessel  under  control. 

What  does  this  whole  contention  of  the  evolutionist  lead  up 
to  but  this,  that  God  has  in  hand  the  education  of  His  creatures, 
that  He  has  “beset  them  behind  and  before?”  If  they  will  rec¬ 
ognize  and  believe  on  Him,  if  they  will  see  Him  “before,”  then 
they  shall  have  the  most  powerful  drawing  to  righteousness  ; 
but  if  they  refuse  to  see,  if  they  will  not  believe,  then  must  they 
feel  Him  driving  “behind”  by  the  force  of  natural  laws.  So  far 
from  the  ability  of  the  race  to  stumble  along  in  a  kind  of  nat¬ 
ural  morality  without  any  faith  in  God  or  His  righteousness, 
being  a  proof  that  God  is  only  an  ornamental  appendage  or 
figure-head  to  Ethics,  it  shows  that  the  moral  dealing  of  the 
Divine  Being  with  us  goes  much  deeper  than  our  religious  na¬ 
ture,  that  even  natural  laws  are  intended  to  school  us  into  con¬ 
duct,  that  the  very  necessities  of  life  are  fitted  to  guide  us  into 
a  blind  sort  of  morality.  And  so  we  may  say  that  if  the  Law 
is  a  school-master  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  Nature  is  a  yet  earlier 
pedagogue  to  bring  us  to  the  Law. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  must 
always  work  toward  the  perfecting  of  conduct  ?  Will  the  most 
moral  always  be  the  strongest,  and  so  give  the  rule  to  the  rest  ? 
That  is  not  so  apparent.  Evolution  is  a  good  lever  for  working 
up  the  moral  progress  of  the  race  if  only  one  has  the  being  of 
God  as  a  fulcrum  from  which  to  apply  it;  but  in  vacuo  the  best 
lever  can  effect  nothing.  And  so  with  no  knowledge  of  God, 
no  belief  about  Him  or  trust  in  Him,  what  assurance  can  Evo¬ 
lution  give  us  that  the  present  line  of  ascent  will  not  for  some 
reason  turn  and  descend?  There  are  illustrations  under  Evo¬ 
lution  of  physical  and  moral  deterioration  and  degradation,  as 
well  as  of  advance.  The  most  successful  races  have  not  always 
been  the  most  moral.  What  shall  we  say,  for  instance,  of  the 
Chinese  ?  They  are  the  most  persistent  of  nations,  the  most 
successful  in  reducing  the  business  of  making  the  most  of  this 
world  to  an  art ;  and  yet  they  are  not  remarkable  in  the  way  of 
morals.  So,  too,  the  Jew  has  always  been  the  toughest  and  the 
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most  unsocial  of  races.  The  Roman  beat  the  world  in  success, 
but  he  was  the  incarnation  of  selfishness.  It  is  true  that  God 
does  not  let  men  sink  out  of  all  moral  governance  even  when 
they  reject  Him  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  depend  on 
natural  laws  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  the  highest  morality. 
So  much  for  the  claim  that  a  sufficient  sanction  of  morals  is 
guaranteed  in  the  nature  of  things.  What  men  would  become 
if  wholly  left  to  themselves  it  is  hard  to  say,  we  never  can  say, 
for  God  never  has  left  them  to  themselves :  as  they  flee  out  of 
the  Eden  of  faith  he  sends  nature  to  catch  them  and  set  them  to 
toiling  under  her  iron  rule,  and  so  to  learn  in  the  wilderness 
some  of  the  lessons  they  refused  to  receive  in  the  enclosure  of 
grace,  till  at  last  comes  the  prophet  to  lead  them  back  into 
Eden  again. 

But  suppose  the  most  highly  moral  do  come  to  rule  and  give 
the  law  to  society :  they  set  the  fashion,  so  to  speak,  and  create 
a  public  opinion ;  it  comes  to  be  thought  the  thing  to  be 
truthful  and  honest  and  pure  and  unselfish.  But  what  justifi¬ 
cation  can  this  law  of  morality  offer  for  itself  to  the  unwilling  ? 
It  comes  to  a  man  who  has  no  taste  for  morality,  who  prefers 
to  follow  his  passions  and  interests,  and  says,  ‘be  pure,  be  hon¬ 
est,  speak  the  truth.’  ‘Why?’  asks  the  man.  ‘Because,’  re¬ 
plies  the  new  Ethics,  ‘it  is  the  thing  to  do;  you  will  be  tabooed 
and  sent  to  Coventry  if  you  do  not  conform  ;  and  besides  it 
gives  the  highest  pleasure  to  be  moral.’  ‘But,’  replies  the  man, 
•I  do  not  care  for  your  taboo:  I  do  not  find  the  company  of 
you  strenuous  people  very  congenial;  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  well 
rid  of  you.  As  for  purity  and  truth  affording  the  highest 
pleasure,  that  is  altogether  a  matter  of  taste,  and  I  choose  to 
enjoy  life  after  my  own  fashion.  If  you  like  to  be  strict  and 
strait-laced,  be  so  ;  but  I  prefer  something  more  spicy.’  What 
can  the  new  Ethics  do  in  such  a  case  ?  We  know  well  enough 
how  the  old  system  dealt  with  such  men:  it  appealed  to  their 
conscience.  ‘You  know,’  it  said,  ‘that  it  is  wrong  to  lie  and 
steal  and  drab  ;  and  you  know  that  for  these  things  God  will 
bring  you  to  judgment;  and  instantly  the  chord  of  conscience 
vibrated  responsive.  Something  in  the  soul  turned  traitor  to 
the  man’s  own  wish.  He  heard  a  voice  within  condemning 
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him  ;  a  voice  that  sounded  to  him  with  a  prophecy  of  judgment 
to  come.  It  was  the  voice  of  God. 

But  imagine  the  new  Ethics  appealing  to  conscience.  It  has 
resolved  conscience  into  a  hereditary  habit ;  what  voice  of  sanc¬ 
tion  can  be  expected  there  ?  Conscience  has  been  robbed  of 
all  authority ;  with  what  authority  can  we  expect  it  to  speak  ? 
For  it  must  be  remembered  how  unique  is  the  quality  of  con¬ 
science:  it  acts  not  as  a  taste,  an  impulse  seeking  for  gratifi¬ 
cation,  but  as  a  force  impelling  the  mind  to  what  it  dislikes.  It 
is  powerful  because  it  speaks  with  an  external  authority  forbid¬ 
ding  what  we  wish,  commanding  what  we  do  not  wish.  The 
sanction  it  gives  to  morality  is  something  awful,  for  it  speaks 
from  a  throne  erected  in  the  soul  against  our  will,  and  issues 
mandates  which,  even  while  we  resist  them,  convince  us  of  their 
justice.  Now  analyze  this  unique  quality  till  you  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  resolving  it  into  its  original  elements  of  inherited 
habits,  and  where  is  its  moral  force  ?  It  has  evaporated.  The 
voice  of  command  but  just  now  awful  as  from  the  throne  of 
God,  is  only  a  trick  of  ventriloquism:  what  you  took  for  the 
voice  of  God  is  only  an  echo  of  your  great-grandfather’s  prej¬ 
udices.  Let  me  know  that  my  shame  at  a  lie  is  only  an  inher¬ 
ited  bias  which  has  no  sanction  in  reality,  that  a  lie  is  not 
shameful  but  only  uncomfortable,  and  how  long  will  a  lie  con¬ 
tinue  to  trouble  me?  Especially  when  I  call  to  mind  that  if  I 
only  persist  in  lying  long  enough  I  can  rid  myself  even  of  this 
rag  of  uncomfortableness  ?  It  is  idle  to  say  that  it  is  base  to 
blunt  the  moral  sense,  for  my  moral  sense,  according  to  the 
doctrine  which  undertakes  to  rebuke  me,  is  only  a  disagreeable 
habit  inherited  from  some  remote  ancestors  to  whom  I  owe  no 
allegiance  in  the  world. 

Neither  does  it  avail  much  to  say  that  the  liars  will  not  sur¬ 
vive  because  the  truth-tellers  will  be  the  stronger ;  for  the 
strength  of  the  truth-teller  now  inheres  in  his  sense  of  an  infi¬ 
nite  sanction  fortifying  his  disposition  to  truth-telling.  He  is 
strong  not  because  he  tells  the  truth,  but  because  of  the  con¬ 
viction  that  he  is  acting  in  the  line  of  a  power  that  issues  from 
the  infinite  and  is  supreme.  Resolve  for  him  that  sense  of  the 
mysterious  and  imperative  law  and  law-giver  back  of  his  truth- 
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telling  into  its  real  elements,  the  pressure  of  inherited  habits, 
and  you  have  dissipated  his  strength  :  he  is  as  weak  as  the  liar. 
Both  are  on  the  same  level ;  the  liar  lies  because  he  likes  what 
lies  get  him  ;  and  the  truth-teller  tells  the  truth  because  he 
likes  what  truthfulness  gets  him,  that  is,  the  relief  of  yielding  to 
an  imperious  impulse.  How  long  the  truth-teller  will  go  on 
telling  the  truth  after  he  has  found  out  that  the  duty  of  truth¬ 
fulness  has  no  supernatural  sanctions,  and  no  sanctions  of  any 
sort  that  are  discernible  outside  his  own  feelings,  will  depend 
on  the  amount  of  temptation  to  profitable  falsehood  to  which 
he  is  exposed.  His  inherited  impulse  to  truth-telling,  which  is 
all  philosophy  has  left  to  him  of  what  used  to  be  his  conscience, 
will  probably  keep  him  truthful  till  interest  or  fear  assail  him 
with  a  strong  temptation  to  falsify ;  then  if  the  sole  barrier  to 
the  flood  of  bad  impulse  is,  not  the  sanctions  of  conscience,  the 
voice  that  speaks  as  the  voice  of  God,  but  only  a  sense  of  un¬ 
comfortableness  under  the  novel  sensation  of  lying,  the  resist¬ 
ance  will  probably  not  last  long. 

It  has  been  argued,  indeed,  that  men  will  go  on  being  moral 
because  everybody  will  praise  morality.  But  this  implies  that 
everybody  goes  on  believing  in  the  old  sanctions  of  morality, 
in  the  unique  character  of  conscience,  and  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
right  conduct.  If,  however,  we  are  all  convinced  that  a  man’s 
obedience  to  his  conscience  is  only  the  persistence  in  him  of 
some  habit  of  his  primeval  ancestors,  which  in  them  was  not 
moral  at  all  but  purely  selfish,  we  shall  not  think  that  obedience 
a  matter  for  praise.  If,  for  instance,  when  a  great  man  receives 
me  with  winning  courtesy,  I  bethink  myself  that,  after  all,  as 
Mr.  Spencer  tells  us,  his  politeness  is  not  the  outcome  of  the 
charity  which  honors  all  men,  but  only  a  survival  of  the  abject 
behavior  with  which  his  ancestors  propitiated  those  they  feared, 
if  in  his  bow  and  smile  I  see  only  the  cringe  and  smirk  with 
which  his  remote  ancestor  wriggled  propitiatingly  before  some 
stronger  savage,  why,  I  shall  not  find  anything  very  admirable 
in  the  great  man’s  courtesy.  The  truth  is,  we  only  praise  mor¬ 
ally  what  commands  our  moral  respect ;  and  inherited  habits  of 
behavior,  old  expedients  of  self-consideration  transformed  in  the 
transmittal  into  virtues,  can  not,  when  we  once  know  what  they 
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are,  command  anything  more  than  our  wish  that  they  should 
go  on  to  our  profit. 

The  theory  that  conscience  dethroned  as  an  authority  will 
set  up  a  private  establishment  as  a  taste,  and  become  more  pow¬ 
erful  as  an  influence  than  it  was  as  an  imperative,  is  curiously 
illustrated  in  the  novels  of  Henry  James,  Jr.  We  are  there  in¬ 
troduced  to  men  as  they  will  be  when  they  no  longer  recognize 
any  imperative  obligations  to  good  conduct,  but  do  what  is 
right  from  an  innate  refinement  of  nature.  His  portraiture  of 
human  beings  in  whom  good  taste  has  been  substituted  for  con¬ 
science,  is  a  curious  study  of  purely  imaginary  beings.  There 
never  were  such  men,  and  there  probably  never  will  be, — at 
least  this  side  the  millennium.  We  have  had  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  passion  and  conscience  depicted  in  some  of  the  greatest 
works  of  literature,  and  the  human  heart  has  throbbed  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  struggle ;  but  the  spectacle  of  passion  struggling 
with  taste  is  something  novel.  It  is  this  that  gives  such  an  air 
of  unreality,  of  thinness,  of  being  a  sort  of  lunar  literature,  to 
the  most  ambitious  work  of  this  writer.  Compare  ‘ Macbeth' 
with  ‘  The  American ,’  and  you  may  get  some  notion  of  the  sort 
of  literature  with  which  the  new  Ethics  will  furnish  us. 

But  suppose  this  moral  aristocracy  of  the  race  depicted  by 
Mr.  James  to  succeed  in  enforcing  their  fashion  of  conduct  on 
the  unwilling  residuum  ;  suppose  that  men  come  to  be  well- 
conducted,  not  because  it  is  right,  or  because  of  any  supernat¬ 
ural  or  divine  sanctions,  but  because  it  is  the  thing  ;  what  sort 
of  morality  is  it  that  we  have?  Certainly  not  that  with  which 
we  are  familiar  now,  but  something  vastly  poorer.  You  have 
got  a  refined  intellectual  taste  which  revolts  from  immorality 
because  it  is  coarse  and  repulsive  and  unprofitable,  an  amiable 
adviser,  not  an  absolute  lord.  The  element  of  righteousness, 
the  unique  moral  quality  is  quite  gone,  and  there  is  nothing  left 
to  differentiate  the  taste  for  right  conduct  from  any  other  taste. 
The  cultivated  man  revolts  from  a  bad  smell  or  a  discordant 
sound  ;  and  he  also  revolts  from  a  falsehood  or  an  impurity, 
and  from  all  these  for  the  same  reason,  because  thev  are  un- 
pleasant :  and  so  we  have  resolved  conduct  into  a  branch  of 
Vol.  XI.  No.  i.  7 
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aesthetics.  'In  other  words,  morality  has  lost  its  element  of  the 
infinite  and  become  commensurable  with  the  other  tastes.  We 
may  be  able  to  weigh,  for  instance,  under  the  new  Ethics,  the 
distastefulness  of  a  lie  over  against  the  gratification  it  may  pro¬ 
cure  some  other  taste,  and  strike  a  balance  between  our  moral 
and  other  aesthetic  assets  ;  so  many  immoralities  are.  equivalent 
in  value  to  so  much  gratification  procured.  But  in  morality,  as 
we  know  it,  there  is  no  commensurability  between  one  immoral 
act  and  a  whole  life-time  of  happiness ;  it  is  better  to  die  than 
to  lie.  Under  the  new  system  of  morals  based  on  taste  we  may 
expect  all  such  fanatical  excesses  in  good  conduct  to  disappear : 
we  shall  learn  how  to  endure  the  uneasiness  a  dishonesty  causes 
us  for  the  sake  of  some  great  pleasure  it  may  procure,  as  we 
now  put  up  with  a  bad  odor  on  occasion  for  the  sake  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  romantic  ruin. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  new  morality  based  on  taste  must 
differ  from  what  we  know  by  that  name,  by  a  total  lack  of  the 
element  of  infinitude.  It  may  be  practically  efficient  in  pro¬ 
curing  for  man  the  lower  orders  of  well-being,  and  it  may  afford 
a  certain  refined  and  even  intense  pleasure ;  but  when  it  has 
done  its  best  it  is  still  of  the  earth  earthy.  What  is  the  high 
end  this  scheme  of  conduct  proposes  ?  Its  utmost  aim  is  to  se¬ 
cure  the  well-being  of  the  race  for  its  existence  on  the  earth, 
meaning  by  well-being  physical  happiness,  mental  satisfaction, 
and  the  gratification  of  the  sympathies  in  procuring  physical 
happiness  and  mental  satisfaction  for  the  race  reciprocally.  That 
is  its  summnm  bonum ,  its  highest  ideal  of  moral  perfection. 
Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  end,  while  not  wholly 
ignoble,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  earthliness,  and  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  to  satisfy  the  deepest  craving  of  man  even  in  his  present 
imperfect  and  undeveloped  state.  It  gives  aim  and  motive 
enough  to  keep  him  going  after  a  tread-mill  fashion,  and  so 
would  hunger,  or  dislike  of  physical  pain.  But  it  does  not  give 
scope  enough  to  let  us  feel  that  life  is  worth  all  the  fine  talk  the 
new  philosophy  makes  about  it.  It  goes  out  to  each  individual 
with  his  own  life;  it  goes  out  for  the  race  with  the  extinction 
of  the  earth.  When  looked  at  as  a  whole  it  is  a  beggarly,  de¬ 
grading  ideal  of  life.  In  one  word  it  is  finite  ;  and  man  shut  in 
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to  the  present  state  of  things,  never  will  feel  any  otherwise  than 
that  he  is  imprisoned.  You  may  argue  with  him  that  human 
existence  is  only  a  prison,  and  that  the  best  thing  for  the  race 
is  to  make  that  prison  as  comfortable  as  possible  till  we  are 
called  out  to  execution  ;  but  you  will  never  get  him  to  believe 
from  the  bottom  of  his  soul  that  comfort  is  his  highest  good  ; 
not  until  that  in  him  which  makes  him  great  and  original  and 
above  nature  is  killed  out.  If  the  new  morality  could  succeed 
in  establishing  itself,  it  would  be  by  extirpating  one  whole  side 
of  human  nature,  and  that  the  greatest.  It  will  get  man  to  live 
by  taste  instead  of  by  the  word  of  God  when  it  has  starved 
out  of  him  all  that  is  worth  keeping  alive,  and  not  before. 

The  trouble  with  this  whole  new  system  of  Ethics  is  the  same 
that  ailed  the  old  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe,  Geocentri¬ 
cism.  As  that  made  the  earth  the  centre  of  all  things,  so  this 
makes  man  the  centre  of  his  universe.  It  really  degrades  him 
by  showing  him  nothing  higher  than  himself.  A  universe  of 
persons  with  no  Being  who  worthily  commands  the  reverence 
and  obedience  of  all  is  a  chaotic,  inadequate  universe  to  such  a 
creature  as  man.  Accordingly  here  come  in  the  modern  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  God,  the  Positivists’  ‘Worship  of  Humanity,’  the 
Agnostics’  cult  of  ‘Altruism  :’  we  are  to  adore  humanity  in  its 
essence;  we  are  to  live  for  the  race.  But  to  adore  humanity  is 
only  to  worship  myself  multiplied  indefinitely  ;  and  to  live  for 
the  race,  if  there  be  no  one  above  us  of  whom  man  is  the 
image  and  child,  is  only  to  live  for  myself  repeated  over  and 
over.  Now  the  business  of  living  for  a  multiplied  self  may  be 
arithmetically  worthy,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  so 
morally.  Multiply  man  as  many  million  times  as  you  please, 
and  you  only  get  so  many  millions  of  men,  not  a  sublimated, 
apotheosized  something  that  is  different  in  kind  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  So  that,  after  all,  the  dignity  of  living  for  the  race,  if 
that  race  has  no  God  and  Father,  is  only  the  dignity  of  living 
for  one’s  self  contemplated  in  a  magnifying  mirror.  If  it  is  base 
to  live  for  the  happiness  of  one  man,  because  that  one  is  my¬ 
self,  it  can  not  be  noble  to  live  for  the  happiness  of  a  million 
men  who  are  only  myself  reduplicated  indefinitely. 

The  difficulty  with  Altruism,  the  chief  dogma  of  the  new’ 
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morality,  is  that  it  tries  to  find  a  worth  in  the  race  no  part  of 
which  is  in  the  individual.  It  would  make  man  great  when 
men  are  only  petty.  The  business  of  caring  for  yourself  is  ig¬ 
noble;  but  to  care  for  the  race,  oh,  that  is  noble.  But  how  can 
you  get  out  of  the  mass  what  is  in  none  of  the  atoms  ?  The 
truth  is,  the  only  rational  basis  possible  to  Altruism  is  one  the 
new  Ethics  will  not  accept.  Do  you  ask  what  that  is  ?  It  is 
the  essential  value  of  human  nature  as  the  image  and  partaker 
of  the  Divine.  Recognize  in  man  the  child  and  image  of  God, 
and  at  once  you  find  in  him  an  essential  dignity:  he  is  worth 
all  the  labor  you  can  spend  on  him ;  any  man  is  worth  it ;  you 
are  worth  it  yourself ;  because  every  man  is  a  child  of  God  and 
capable  of  an  inconceivable  growth  and  perfection.  Here  then 
is  solid  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the  race  is  worth  living 
for.  It  is  amply  worth  it,  but  not  because  it  is  so  big,  nor  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  myself.  The  worth  of  the  huge  many  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  each  one  of  that  many  is  a  child  of  God,  and 
worthy,  solitary  and  alone,  of  all  the  service  we  can  render  to 
bring  him  on  toward  the  height  of  his  capacity.  But  then  that 
is  not  Altruism.  No,  but  what  is  infinitely  greater,  Christian 
Ethics. 

In  fine,  we  discover  that  the  difficulties  and  absurdities  of  the 
new  system  of  morality  as  it  discloses  itself,  multiply  so  rapidly 
on  us,  that  we  can  really  see  no  relief  in  abandoning  for  it  the 
old  theory  that  man  has  a  Maker  who  gives  him  a  moral  law 
and  holds  him  accountable  for  its  infraction.  Mystery  and 
difficulty  will  attach  to  any  scheme  of  morality  ;  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  is  which  hypothesis  fits  the  facts  best.  The  new  system, 
the  essential  features  of  which  are  familiar,  though  not  yet 
drawn  up  in  complete  form,  is  a  working  hypothesis  which  not 
only  has  never  been  worked,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  working  at  all. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 

A  REVIEW  OF  PRINCIPAL  CAIRD’S  WORK. 

By  Prof.  W.  H.  Wynn,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  the 
Science  of  Language  in  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  la. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  John  Caird,  D.  D., 
Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Macmil¬ 
lan  &  Co.,  22  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

It  cannot  be  disguised  that  during  the  last  decade  religion, 
and  all  those  allied  topics  which  men  are  in  the  habit  of  rank¬ 
ing  highest  in  their  beliefs,  have  passed  through  a  most  terrific 
ordeal,  with  adverse  chances  often  apparently  hanging  in  an 
even  scale.  There  was,  so  to  speak,  a  confluence  of  hostile 
forces  coming  in  from  new  and  unexpected  quarters,  all  backed 
more  or  less  by  the  scientific  prestige  of  the  age,  and  all  clam¬ 
orous  that  the  supernatural  should  be  canceled  from  our  thought. 
The  evil  omen  was  in  the  surprising  unanimity  of  the  leading 
minds.  When  they  all  go  away,  why  should  we  few  remain — 
was  the  language  of  the  broken  courage  of  those  whose  better 
instincts  held  them  to  their  posts.  The  crisis,  however,  is  past, 
and,  as  in  all  great  decisive  struggles,  the  things  that  survive 
are  clad  with  a  significance  they  did  not  have  ere  the  contest 
was  begun.  Our  task  shall  be  to  look  over  the  field,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whence  the  peril  arose,  and  to  indicate,  as  nearly  as  we  can, 
the  influences  that  finally  turned  the  scale. 

PHILOSOPHY  WITH  SCIENCE  IN  COMPULSORY  TRIBUTE. 

With  the  era  of  revived  science  a  deluge  of  materialism  was 
poured  over  the  land,  and  on  superficial  view  it  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  but  that  science  was  the  Great  Dragon  out  of  whose 
mouth  the  devouring  flood  was  spewed.  But  there  could  be 
no  question  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  science,  and  the 
wfide  range  of  beneficent  uses  to  which  they  were  applied,  and 
so  it  was  difficult  to  set  down  an  unchallenged  benefactor  as  in 
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any  sense  a  foe  of  the  race.  It  was  indeed  not  science,  but  the 
vast  speculative  systems  built  up  by  such  men  as  Comte,  and 
Spencer,  and  Lewes,  and  Bain,  exacting  from  science  a  munifi¬ 
cent  compulsory  tribute  of  the  working  formulas  and  the  great 
laws  of  force  underlying  her  discoveries,  that  put  our  higher 
ideas  in  jeopardy,  and  threatened  the  overthrow  of  our  most 
cherished  convictions. 

Mr.  Spencer  found  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  and  con¬ 
servation  of  the  physical  forces,  and  the  hypothesis  of  evolution, 
already  formulated  to  his  hand,  and  the  great  family  of  the 
Biological  sciences  far  gone  toward  the  massive  proportions 
they  have  since  attained.  These  he  took  and  installed  as  the 
key  to  the  universe,  the  all-sufficing,  all-silencing  solution  to 
the  riddle  of  the  Sphynx.  His  vast  and  pretentious  system  of 
materialistic  philosophy  was  to  be  built  up  on  the  two-fold 
basis  of  the  persistence  of  force  and  the  evolution  of  all  things 
and  intelligences  from  a  primordial  unthinkable  force.  With 
him  it  was  science;  but  discerning  minds  could  see  in  it  only 
another  of  the  protean  shapes  which  the  shifting  genius  of  phi¬ 
losophy  was  fated  to  assume.  Materialistic,  I  say  ;  but  not  con¬ 
sistently  so,  for  the  training  of  Mr.  Spencer  was  too  absorbingly 
in  the  line  of  objective  thinking,  and  too  far  off  from  the  wonted 
subtlety  of  the  philosophic  mood,  to  insure  for  his  system  that  . 
logical  coherence  which  was  requisite  to  give  it  that  firm  ma¬ 
terialistic  texture  it  was  ambitious  to  possess. 

EQUIVOCAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  UNKNOWABLE. 

s 

In  its  doctrine  of  the  Unknowable  this  system  is  lost  in  the 
fog.  Behind  all  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  of  mind  there  is 
something  which  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  capacity  of  human 
thinking  to  grasp,  a  mystery,  a  dim  unthinkable  vastness  which 
impinges  on  human  consciousness  but  is  never  in  it, — what  in 
the  name  of  reason  may  it  be  ?  And  yet  this  Unknowable  is 
so  far  known  to  Mr.  Spencer  that  it  becomes  the  basis  of  his 
system,  and  is  made  to  defferentiate  itself  in  two  ways  in  spin¬ 
ning  out  from  its  substance  the  whole  web  of  cogitable  things, 
on  the  one  hand  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  the  outer,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  phenomena  of  the  inner  world.  All  this 
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great  universe  which  we  see  lying  around  us,  and  which  by  a 
sort  of  reflex  movement  goes  flying  through  the  brain,  took  its 
rise  from  the  Unknowable  ;  even  the  method  of  its  emergence 
is  described  by  Mr.  Spencer ;  and  yet  this  vast  matrix  of  things 
we  can  not  even  think. 

Nevertheless  we  must  think  it  after  all.  It  is,  and  it  is  not. 
It  comes  and  goes  as  the  exigency  of  the  synthetic  philosophy 
may  require  ;  and  Mr.  Caird  has  shown  in  a  brief,  but  most  con¬ 
summate  analysis  ofithis  part  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  system,  that  he  is 
compelled  at  one  time  in  the  interests  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
relativitv  of  thought  to  banish  the  unknown  Absolute  from 
consciousness,  and  then,  in  order  to  have  that  whereon  his 
system  might  be  built,  to  drag  it  back  again  into  the  very 
region  from  which  it  was  expelled.  Such  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  an  object  of  thought  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
noble  integrity  of  mind  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  philo¬ 
sophical  pursuits,  and  betrays  the  characteristic  infirmity  of  the 
English  savons*  when  attempting  to  deal  with  a  class  of  phe¬ 
nomena  that  utterly  elude  the  empiricism  of  the  sensational 
schools. 


BACK  OF  THIS  AGNOSTICISM  SHELTERS. 

There  is,  then,  it  will  be  seen,  a  logical  blunder  coiled  up  in 
the  very  heart  of  this  system,  which  must  gnaw  its  life-strings, 
and  so  doom  it  to  inevitable  decay.  And  yet  it  is  from  behind 

V 

these  breast-works  that  a  long  war  of  years  has  been  waged 
against  religion,  and  with  such  favorable  tides  in  the  conflict 
that  many^imes  it  was  thought  religion  must  succumb.  Reli¬ 
gion  has  to  do  with  the  Infinite.  The  devout  soul  must  know 
the  Infinite,  and  in  some  lofty  way  of  self-renunciation  enter 
into  communion  with  the  Infinite,  and  find  its  highest  spiritual 
aspirations  realizable  there.  But  what  if  there  is  no  Infinite,  or 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  we  are  so  constituted  that 
every  such  conception  must  be  immediately  annulled  when  fall- 

*See  a  recently  published  work,  “British  Thought  and  Thinkers,”  by  Geo. 
S.  Morris,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  is  an  exhaustive  histor- 
ico-philosophical  analysis  of  the  empirical  tendencies  of  the  English  mind. 
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ing  into  the  embrace  of  the  conditioning  laws  of  thou  ght.  It 
matters  very  little  whether  we  say  the  Infinite  is  unthinkable, 
or  that  there  is  no  Infinite  to  think,  since  in  either  case  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  give  any  such  conception  our  serious 
concern.  A  summary  negation  has  thrown  around  us  its  walls 
of  flint. 

It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  out  of  such  a  system  Agnos¬ 
ticism  must  take  its  rise,  which  means  simply  that  if  there  be  a 
reality  lying  back  of,  and  at  the  heart  of  the.  phenominal  uni¬ 
verse,  it  is  such  a  notion  as  the  mind  cannot  embrace.  The  du¬ 
ty  of  all  men  who  would  be  true  to  science  is  to  avow  frankly 
that  they  know  nothing  about  it,  and  can  know  nothing  ;  and 
if  they  touch  it  at  all,  it  is  not  as  a  thinkable  something  which 
they  can  consciously  lay  hold  of  with  the  certitude  of  a  fact, 
but,  to  use  Mr.  Spencer’s  phraseology,  as  “the  raw  material” 
out  of  which  all  our  thinking  processes  and  all  phenomena  of 
the  outer  world  are  automatically  evolved.  That  would  be  to 
think  it  and  not  to  think  it,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  in 
any  event  there  is  not  enough  substance  about  it  to  furnish  the 
faintest  foot-hold  for  religion  as  commonly  understood. 

The  Agnostics  do,  indeed,  profess  to  some  species  of  religious 
emotion  when  treading  close  upon  the  shadowy  boundaries  of 

the  inscrutable  Unknown,  subsiding  into  reverent  silence  with 

/. 

Mr.  Huxley,  or  clasping  the  hand  upon  the  forehead  and  falling 
with  Mr.  Tyndall  into  the  dust ;  but  such  devotion  to  an  ab¬ 
straction  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  fetich  worship  of  the  South 
African  tribes  than  anything  we  know.  Mr.  Caird  has  tri¬ 
umphantly  shown  that  “the  worship  of  the  UnkndTvable  is  an 
impossible  attitude  of  mind,”  and  that  any  such  effort  is,  in  fact, 
but  “revering  a  divinity  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  apotheosis  of  ignorance.”* 

prof.  Clifford’s  atheism — mephitic  gloom. 

Prof.  Clifford,  gliding  out  of  the  equivocal  atmosphere  of  Mr. 
Spencer’s  philosophy  into  a  region  of  pronounced  atheism,  and 
going  straight  to  the  issue  to  which  the  doctrine  of  the  rela¬ 
tivity  of  knowledge  must  carry  him,  declares  that  “science,  in- 
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stead  of  recognizing  the  Unknowable,  knozvs  that  there  is  no 
God  higher  than  the  humanity  of  man,”  and  that  this  humanity 
of  man  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  physical 
forces  that  are  afloat  in  the  air.  This  is  coming  frankly  to  the 
bitter  end  ;  a  gifted  spirit  has  landed  at  last  in  a  mephitic,  suffo¬ 
cating  gloom,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  anything  like  religion 
to  subsist.  The  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  has 
thrust  the  Infinite  beyond  the  limits  of  human  consciousness, 
and  practically  canceled  it  in  the  minds  of  men.  Wherefore 
should  we  worship  a  God  whom  we  cannot  know. 

RELATIVITY  OF  THOUGHT. 

It  is  evident  that  philosophy  must  come  to  the  rescue  in  an 
emergency  which  philosophy  itself  has  made  ;  and,  therefore, 
on  the  very  threshhold  of  this  remarkable  treatise,  Mr.  Caird 
grapples  manfully  with  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  the  massive  dialectic  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  had  set 
in  despotic  supremacy  over  English  metaphysics.  Originated, 
no  doubt,  in  a  spirit  altogether  loyal  to  the  truth,  this  famous 
doctrine  ‘has  proved  the  very  pabulum  on  which  French  and 
English  Positivism  has  fattened  ;  and  atheism  has  reveled  in  it 
as  in  its  native  air.  Is  it  true  ?  For  a  long  time  our  better  in¬ 
stincts  were  telling  us  that  it  could  not  be  that  all  the  grandest, 
deepest  revealings  of  nature  should  have  it  as  their  special  mis¬ 
sion  to  obliterate  God  from  our  minds,  and  launch  us  out  with 
the  sailing  planets  in  an  abyss  of  force.  But  then  there  were 
science  and  philosophy,  science  subsidized,  and  philosophy  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  promulgating  the  inherent  disability  of  the 
mind  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite. 

Mr.  Mansel’s  expedient  wrould  serve  us  no  valid  purpose  in 
the  forlorn  extremity  to  which  we  were  reduced.  He  hailed 
this  disability  as  giving  occasion  for  the  intrusion  of  a  super¬ 
natural  revelation  from  God  in  the  thecinthropic  display  of  the 
divine  that  we  now  have  in  the  Christian  scheme.  It  ought  to 
have  occurred  to  him,  that  a  mind  incapacitated  in  this  way  is 
still  incapacitated,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  make  it  compre¬ 
hend.  For  of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  reveal  an  idea  which 
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the  conditioning  laws  of  thought  must  annul  as  soon  as  re¬ 
vealed.  Or,  to  put  it  in  Mr.  Caird’s  own  language :  “If  thought 
is,  by  its  very  nature,  imprisoned  in  the  relative,  supernatural 
aid  can  no  more  communicate  to  it  a  knowledge  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute  than  it  can  convey  ideas  of  color  to  a  man  born  blind. 
Not  even  a  revelation  from  heaven  can  introduce  into  the  finite 
mind  a  kind  of  knowledge  which,  without  ceasing  to  be  finite, 
it  cannot  attain.”*  The  very  doctrine  which  was  thought  to 
be  a  most  timely  contribution  to  Christian  apologetics  is  speed¬ 
ily  turned  into  the  armory  of  infidels,  and  becomes  irrefragable 
as  against  the  claims  of  a  religion  professing  to  be  let  down  su- 
pernaturally  from  its  home  in  the  skies. 

PRINCIPAL  CAIRD’S  RESTATEMENT  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Now  what  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  evident  there  was  no 
escape  from  the  entanglement  except  by  a  most  searching  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge, 
and  a  restatement  of  the  laws  in  accordance  with  which  our 
thinking  processes  are  conducted.  Mr.  Caird  does  not  sys¬ 
tematically  develop  the  formulas  of  his  new  dialectic  in  the 
treatise  before  us,  he  simply  pushes  them  out  into  challenging 
application  to  the  great  problems  of  religion  as  furnishing  the 
fairest  field,  by  common  consent,  for  their  illustration  and  de¬ 
fense.  The  question  always  is,  when  the  merits  of  any  philo¬ 
sophical  system  are  under  review,  how  does  it  deal  with  the 
underlying  reality  of  things,  the  infinite  substratum,  the  Abso¬ 
lute,  the  nonmen  in  which  all  phenomena  inhere.  But  this 
is  specifically  the  region  in  which  religion  dwells,  and  therefore 
religion  has  been  the  fated  battle-ground  for  all  the  conflicting 
philosophies  of  the  world.  And  rightfully  so ;  for,  as  we  have 
just  now  seen,  if  philosophy,  under  the  over-mastering  domi- 
nancy  of  some  vicious  postulate,  will  proclaim  the  utter  impo- 
tency  of  the  mind  in  the  presence  of  ideas  which  are  the  staple 
of  religious  thought,  what  remains  to  be  done  but  to  look  more 
closely  to  the  laws  of  human  thinking,  to  see  if  such  postulate 
be  true.  If  true,  the  reign  of  nescience  is  here,  and  agnosticism, 
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with  its  dry  mockery  of  devotion,  must  replace  all  the  great 
religions  of  the  world.  If  not  true,  we  have  saved  God  to  the 
universe,  and  the  transforming,  elevating  experiences  of  spirit¬ 
ual  life  to  the  race. 

NEO-HEGELIANISM  WITH  THE  TONGUE  OF  PLATO. 

Nor  is  it  claimed  that  the  dialectic  of  Principal  Caird  is  in 
any  essential  respect  new.  It  is  not,  indeed,  old  Hegelianism 
transplanted  to  Scottish  soil,  but  a  Neo-Hegelianism,  stript  of 
that  over-subtlety  of  treatment,  and  dim  elaborateness  of  style, 
which  have  done  so  much  in  other  quarters  to  bring  the  system 
into  disrepute.  Every  step  in  this  remarkable  discussion  is 
made  on  solid  ground  and  under  a  cloudless  sky.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  murkiness  of  its  German  ancestry  is  all  cleared  away,  and 
we  see  the  great  underlying  principle  applied,  with  almost  the 
vividness  of  something  concrete,  to  fact  after  fact  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  consciousness  of  the  race.  If  this  be  Hegelianism,  it 
does  not  speak,  as  was  aforetime  its  wont,  from  the  aerial  bat¬ 
tlements  of  some  windy  tower,  too  far  asky  to  be  heard  below, 
save  only  in  oracular  snatches  which  none  but  the  initiated 
could  presume  to  understand. 

By  the  way,  is  it  not  high  time  that  philosophy  should  vin¬ 
dicate  her  right  to  be,  by  laying  aside  the  sibylline  jargon  of 
her  customary  speech,  and  delivering  herself,  as  it  is  her  royal 
prerogative  to  do,  in  the  clear  and  supple  idiom  of  the  thousands 
of  cultured  people  who  are  eager  to  catch  her  words.  Of  such 
treatment  of  the  profoundest  subjects  that  can  occupy  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  we  have  a  conspicuous  example  in  this  treatise  of 
Principal  Caird.  It  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  Plato,  and  this 
praise  we  must  award  it,  even  if  our  clumsy  effort  to  make  it 
known  should  fall  wide  of  the  mark. 

ESCAPE  FROM  EMPIRICISM— -THINKING  IN  CORRELATES. 

To  pick  up,  however,  the  thread  we  have  dropped,  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  interest  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  thought — a  doctrine  which  has 
so  long  dominated  English  metaphysics,  that  it  will  be  set  down 
as  an  act  of  unwarranted  assumption  to  hint  even  a  doubt  of  its 
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truth.  But,  still,  obviously  there  must  be  something  vitally 
wrong  with  a  theory  that  will  hide  from  us,  or  clean  cut  out 
from  the  inventory  of  our  thinking,  the  underlying  reality  of 
things,  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute ;  and  then  by  a  species  of 
legerdemain,  because  the  mind  must  have  the  conception,  so 
far  lug  it  back  into  the  range  of  our  consciousness  as  to  make 
it  “the  raw  material”  out  of  which  our  definite  thinking  is 
formed. 

It  is  a  very  specious  kind  of  reasoning  to  say  that  “to  think 
is  to  condition,”  and  that,  therefore,  the  unconditioned  or  Ab¬ 
solute  cannot  fall  into  thought  without  parting  with  the  qual¬ 
ities  that  are  embodied  in  the  name.  Then  I,  who  use  the  name, 
am  thinking  the  thing  which  by  my  destructive  formula  I  am 
attempting  to  prove  cannot  be  thought.  How  shall  I  know 
that  its  qualities  are  lost  when  dropping  into  thought,  unless  I 
first  know  what  those  qualities  are!  Struggle  as  I  may,  I  am 
compelled  to  think  the  Infinite  in  the  very  act  of  demonstrating 
that  it  cannot  be  thought.  Evidently  there  is  a  lurking  fallacy 
here,  which  is  sufficient  admonition  that  some  very  essential 
element  has  been  missed  or  dropped  out,  in  my  survey  of  the 
laws  of  thought ;  and  I  must  look  a  little  deeper,  or  run  the 
risk  of  being  stranded  on  an  empiricism  that  will  blight  and 
smother  all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  man. 

No  doubt  the  mind  dwells  largely  on  the  resemblances  and 
differences  of  things,  and  so  gets  a  wider  and  deeper  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  laws  of  their  being,  and  the  place  they  occupy 
in  a  cosmic  scale.  But  what  is  thought,  and  how  is  that  subtle 
process  in  its  deepest  recesses  conducted?  This  question  merits 
an  answer,  in  anything  like  an  adequate  philosophy  of  the  mind. 
Instead  of  all  our  thinking  being  wholly  engrossed  with  the  re¬ 
semblances  and  differences  of  things,  we  must  make  the  dis¬ 
covery  that,  in  a  self-conscious  being,  the  deepest  law  of  his 
spiritual  activity  is  the  necessity  of  thinking  in  correlates ,  and 
that  thought  itself  cannot  be  adequately  defined  except  as  “the 
form  of  an  infinite  content.”  But,  now,  it  will  not  do  to  suffer 
such  weighty  propositions  to  go  forth  in  the  unintelligible 
technic  of  the  schools.  What  is  meant  by  thinking  in  cor- 
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relates,  and  how  may  it  appear  that  thought  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  defined  except  as  the  form  of  an  infinite  content? 

THE  PROCESS  WATCHED. 

Let  us  watch  for  ourselves  the  process,  by  which  the  self- 
conscious  thinking  activity  antagonizes  and  conquers  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world.  Suppose  some  newly  discovered  object  to  fall, 
for  the  first  time,  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  scientific  man,  a  plant, 
for  example,  whose  genus  and  species  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
The  assumption  is  that  it  has  its  affiliation  somewhere  in  the 
great  families  of  plants,  and  so  the  botanist  goes  to  work,  and 
for  a  time  there  is  war,  so  to  speak,  between  his  mind  and  the 
recalcitrant  plant.  The  movement  is  one  of  alternating  antag¬ 
onisms  and  contradictions,  the  botanist  affirming,  and  the  plant 
as  resolutely  denying,  until  a  series  of  hypotheses  have  one 
after  another  dropped  to  the  ground.  Finally,  in  some  happy 
moment,  an  idea  flashes  across  the  botanist’s  mind,  which  is 
just  the  conciliatory  conception  beneath  the  touch  of  which  all 
the  antagonisms  between  his  mind  and  the  plant  are  laid  to 
rest.  Prof.  Bessey  relates  how,  in  a  protracted  struggle  of  this 
kind,  when  every  other  test  had  failed  him,  an  incidental  sniff 
of  the  odor  of  the  plant  led  directly  to  the  discovery  of  its  place 
in  the  vegetable  world. 

What  after  all  was  it  that  composed  the  differences,  and 
brought  entities  of  such  unlike  characteristics  into  substantial 
coalescence  and  accord  ?  The  familiar  answer  to  this  is,  that 
the  self-conscious  intellect,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  antago¬ 
nizes  itself  with  the  external  world — it  being  impossible  to 
think  self  without  at  the  same  time  implicitly  thinking  not- 
self — and  then,  under  the  scientific  impulse,  goes  forth  in  quest 
of  a  higher  synthesis  in  which  this  antagonism  may  be  annulled. 
To  speak  more  plainly,  the  peace-maker  in  this  case  was  no 
other  than  thought  itself,  waiting  there  in  the  external  world 
for  the  embrace  of  thought,  of  identical  nature  and  purport  with 
that  which  flashed  in  upon  the  botanist’s  mind.  The  botanist’s 
mind  is  at  rest,  because  “it  has  found  itself”  in  the  external 
world  ;  and  this  theory  of  the  identity  of  thought  and  being ,  and 
of  the  mind’s  “finding  itself”  in  every  valid  act  of  knowing, 
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though  very  much  stigmatized  in  certain  directions,  is  the  only 
conceivable  rational  basis  of  interchange  between  the  conscious 
self  and  the  external  world.  The  movement,  instead  of  being 
hither  and  yon,  between  manifold  phenomena  which  differ  and 
agree,  is  implicitly  through  antagonisms  always,  up  to  a  unity 
of  thought  in  which  the  opposing  forces  are  seen  to  coalesce. 
It  occurs  occasionly  in  nature,  as  for  example  in  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  that  two  substances  unite  only  through  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  agency  of  a  third,  and  this  will  faintly  image  the 
higher  synthesis  of  which  we  speak. 

THOUGHT  AND  BEING - AN  EXCURSUS. 

The  fatal  defect  of  the  materialistic  systems  of  our  day  is,  that 
they  make  no  account  of  thought,  or,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
apply  it  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  physical  world,  are 
actually  satisfied  to  see  it  collapse  in  a  neurological  throb. 
Whereas  thought  is  something  greater  than  all  else  that  can  be 
known,  because  specifically  it  is  able  to  know  itself.  Let  us  see 
how  nearly  identical  with  being  it  is,  and  how  of  necessity  it 
must  be  the  form  of  an  infinite  content. 

Mind  greets  mind  in  the  external  world,  and  on  this  ground 
their  initial  opposition  is  resolved.  “I”  and  “It”  are  one  in  the 
all-inclusive  Reason  that  comes  down  over  us  all.  What  I  am, 
in  so  far  as  I  know  myself,  comes  to  me  in  the  form  of  a 
thought,  and  there  is  no  element  in  my  spiritual  life  that  must 
not  come  to  me  in  precisely  that  way.  Now  observe  well  how 
the  mind  gains  a  foot-hold  in  the  external  world.  It  finds  itself 
there,  and  to  that  extent  only  does  it  wralk  on  familiar  ground. 

Let  me  take  by  way  of  illustration  the  table  on  which  I  write. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  can  predicate  of  it,  its  color,  shape,  posi¬ 
tion,  use,  that  is  not  clearly  a  thought  in  my  mind  ;  and  if  I 
should  eliminate  this,  there  would  be  nothing  intelligible  left 
behind.  Suppose,  however,  that  not  the  table,  now,  but  the 
wood  of  which  it  is  made,  is  the  object  on  which  my  intellect 
dwells.  Here  again  its  texture,  and  kind,  and  all  that  which 
distinguishes  it  from  any  other  substance,  as  iron  or  stone,  has 
fallen  for  me  into  a  series  of  thoughts,  which  I  cannot  reject 
and  still  be  able  to  say  that  the  substance  exists  for  me.  Thus 
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far  with  the  imagination  to  help.  One  step  farther,  and  we  are 
brought  into  an  invisible  realm,  and  still  another,  into  what  is 
ordinarily  called  the  region  of  the  unknown.  The  wood  of  this 
table  may  be  ground  to  powder,  and  in  the  retorts  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  be  sublimated  to  the  unseen  gases  which  are  free  in  the 
air,  and  these,  again,  by  a  more  exhaustive  analysis,  no  doubt, 
to  the  heat  and  light  of  yesterday’s  sun.  These  I  cannot  see, 
but  as  I  think  them,  so  they  are  to  me,  and  if  some  scientific 
man  can  think  them  better  than  I  can,  he  has  only  the  more 
nearly  approached  the  infinite  thought  that  in  them  inheres. 
A  step  farther,  and  all  these  subtle  forces  of  nature  are  thought 
to  be  but  the  manifold  phenomena  of  a  primordial  force,  and 
this  is,  after  all,  the  dim  Unknowable  with  which  Mr.  Spencer’s 
system  is  constantly  playing  hide-and-go-seek.  But  it,  too,  has 
just  the  reality  that  is  conveyed  in  the  thought  of  force.  Ex- 
cind  the  intellectual  element  and  there  is  nothing  left. 

And  so  on,  we  are  sailing  in  a  universe  of  thought ;  and  it  is 
nearly  or  quite  apparent  that  thought,  the  divine  thought,  is 
the  substratum  of  things.  “Neither  organization  nor  anything 
else  can  be  conceived  to  have  any  existence  which  does  not  pre¬ 
suppose  thought.  To  constitute  the  existence  of  the  outward 
world  ;  or  of  the  lowest  term  of  reality  we  ascribe  to  it, — say  in 
“atoms,”  or  “molecules,”  or  “centres  of  force,” — you  must  think 
them,  or  conceive  them  as  existing  for  thought ;  you  must 
needs  pre-suppose  a  consciousness  for  which  and  in  which  all 
objective  existence  is.  To  go  beyond,  or  attempt  to  conceive 
of  an  existence  which  is  prior  to  and  outside  of  thought,  “a 
thing  in  itself,”  of  which  thought  is  only  the  mirror,  is  self-con¬ 
tradictory,  inasmuch  as  that  very  thing  in  itself  is  only  con¬ 
ceivable  by,  exists  only  for,  thought.”* 

NO  IDEALISTIC  MOON-SHINE. 

Is  there,  then,  nothing  but  thought  in  the  world  ?  Is  this 
solid  table  of  mine,  and  the  ringing  groves  of  northern  pines 
from  which  it  was  taken,  and  the  cosmic  forces  of  which  it  is 
composed,  nay !  the  universe  and  all  it  contains,  to  be  sublimed 
again  to  the  idealistic  vaporing  of  some  Hegelian  dreamer,  in 
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order  that  religion  may  be  saved?  Let  us  bring  Fichte  back, 
or  Schelling,  or  Berkeley,  and  the  work  is  done  to  our  hands — 
all  things  dissolve  into  moonshine  and  mist!  You  mistake 
again  the  nature  of  thought.  It  is  not  the  impersonal,  uncer¬ 
tain  thing  you  take  it  to  be.  Thought  and  self-consciousness 
are  synonymous  terms,  and  if,  for  a  few  brief  moments,  we  can 
enter  deeply  into  the  discovery  of  this  fact,  we  shall  be  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  with  the  wide  range  of  its  application  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  spiritual  life  of  man.  The  idealism  that 
accrues  is  not  the  traditional  idealism  of  the  German  schools,  in 
which  the  outer  and  inner  worlds  lose  their  identity,  and  are 
floating  around  in  a  sea  of  mist.  Mind  remains,  and  matter  re¬ 
mains,  only  every  barrier  between  these  two  is  conceived  of  as 
being  swept  away  in  an  organon  of  thought.  Mr.  Caird  dis¬ 
tinctly  states  that  ‘objective  reality  does  not  depend  on  my 
thoughts  or  yours,  or  on  the  thought  of  any  individual  mind,’ 
but,  simply,  that  thought  is  the  priiis  of  all  things,  and  the  ul¬ 
timate  unity  in  which  all  their  differences  disappear. 

Self-consciousness,  what  is  that  ?  The  capacity  the  mind  has 
of  looking  in  upon  itself,  is  the  one  stubborn  fact  before  which 
all  the  materialistic  and  sensational  systems  of  the  world  are 
confounded  and  undone.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  thought  that  it 
is  at  the  same  time  subject  and  object,  or,  to  speak  more  accu¬ 
rately,  that  it  is  able  to  transcend  its  individual  limits,  and  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  a  universal,  infinite  thought  look  down 
upon  its  own  finite  effigy  in  a  world  of  sense.  It  will  not  do  to 
turn  away  with  the  cheap  division  of  the  Positivists,  from  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  such  tremendous  moment  as  this  in  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind.  If  thought  is  to  be  considered  at  all,  and 
all  effort  in  this  direction  is  not  to  degenerate  into  the  absurd 
attempt  to  reduce  it  to  terms  of  force,  this  attribute  of  it,  of 
which  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  as  there  is  of  the  throbbing 
of  a  sense,  must  be  made  the  burden  of  the  quest.  I  am  at 
this  moment  looking  down  upon  my  thought,  to  see  if  it  will 
correspond  to  some  measure  of  universality  which  is  the  very 
air  of  the  altitude  to  which  I  have  attained,  so  that  I  may  say 
to  what  extent  it  is  true,  or  whither,  at  least,  its  affinities  tend. 
That  “ampler  ether,  that  diviner  air”  is  the  thought  of  God, 
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the  Infinite,  the  higher  self-consciousness  in  which  the  lower 
one  is  embraced.  “The  implicit  conviction,”  says  Mr.  Caird,  “on 
which  all  knowledge  rests,  and  to  which  all  individual  opinions 
and  beliefs  are  referred,  is  that  absolute  truth  is,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  though  my  thought  may  err,  there  is  an  absolute 
thought  or  intelligence  which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.”* 

This  is  the  higher  self-consciousness  into  which  I  am  able  to 
ascend.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Caird  says:  “In  thinking  myself,  my 
own  individual  consciousness  and  an  outward  world  of  objects, 
I  at  the  same  time  tacitly  think  or  pre-suppose  a  higher,  wider, 
more  comprehensive  thought  or  consciousness  which  embraces 
and  is  the  unity  of  both.’T  As  this  is  the  gist  of  Mr.  Caird’s 
system,  and  is  without  doubt  the  most  complete  speculative 
vindication  of  the  Infinite  which  philosophy  has  yet  attained, 
we  must  give  it  our  attention  somewhat  in  detail,  though  we 
cannot  hope  to  add  anything  to  the  lucid  exposition  of  the  book 
itself. 

ORGANON  OF  THOUGHT. 

The  scientific  impulse  seeks  and  craves  a  unity,  which  will 
take  up  and  reconcile  all  the  diversities  and  contradictions  with 
which  the  universe  abounds,  especially  the  summary  contra¬ 
diction  between  matter  and  mind.  Some  sort  of  unity  it  will 
have,  and  the  quest,  therefore,  is  inevitable  and  legitimate.  If 
it  be  found  in  the  outer  world,  it  will  be  some  great  All-Force 
to  which  the  physical  formulas  will  point,  but  which  they  can 
by  no  means  embrace.  There  will  then  be  the  Unknowable, 
under  which  a  monism  of  concrete  things,  a  universe  of  vibra¬ 
tory  physical  forces,  will  be  the  all-in-all.  This  theory,  because 
of  the  strong  current  of  popular  interest  in  the  direction  of  the 
stupendous  physical  discoveries  of  our  time,  has  a  bewitching 
fascination  for  the  scientific  mind.  If  it  be  found  in  the  inner 
world,  it  will  most  likely  take  the  form  of  a  spurious  idealism, 
in  which  the  reality  of  both  worlds  will  be  dissipated  into  the 
phantasmagoria  of  a  waking  dream.J  Or,  grasping  the  Infi- 

*Ibid.,  p.  128.  flbid.,  p.  158. 

^Curiously  enough,  examples  are  not  wanting  in  which  prominent  ex¬ 
pounders  of  materialistic  systems  have  fallen  into  a  species  of  pseud- 
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nite,  it  also  may  so  absorb  the  finite  that  practically  nothing  of 
it  will  be  left. 

Now  the  problem  is,  to  find  a  unity  for  the  contradictions  of 
the  finite  that,  retaining  the  differences,  will  so  bind  them  up 
into  the  consenting  harmony  of  the  parts,  that  each  shall  min¬ 
ister,  by  virtue  of  its  differences,  to  the  ideal  perfection  of  the 
whole.  We  have  this,  beyond  all  question,  in  what  the  author 
calls  the  Organon  of  Thought.  What  this  is  we  must  now  un¬ 
derstand,  and  in  giving  it  expression  we  will  endeavor,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  couch  it  in  the  unscholastic  phrase  of  every  day 
life. 

There  is  a  unity  of  juxtaposition  or  succession,  and  then  there 
is  an  altogether  different  kind  of  unity,  as  in  an  organic  whole. 
Thus,  for  example,  sulphuric  acid,  a  substance  so  extensively 
used  in  the  laboratory,  is  a  chemical  compound  in  which  the 
diverse  atoms  of  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  have  united  in 
proportions  that  have  been  definitely  ascertained.  The  union 
is  simply  one  of  juxtaposition,  and  although  more  intimate  than 
that  of  substances  mechanically  aggregated  by  contusion  in  a 
mortar,  is  by  no  means  such  as  subsists  between  the  parts  of 
any  living  organism  we  may  name.  Not  to  speak  of  the  at¬ 
tempt,  thus  far  fruitless,  to  reduce  all  the  forces  at  work  in  the 
animal  body  to  the  more  complex  and  subtle  operation  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  forces  elsewhere  so  satisfactorily  ob¬ 
served,  it  is  certain,  that  where  the  matter  of  function  is  intro¬ 
duced,  the  unity  resulting  must  involve  conditions  that  are  en¬ 
tirely  new.  There  is  here  no  conceivable  independency  of 
parts,  as  in  cases  where  the  atoms  have  chemically  coalesced. 
The  elements  of  water  may  be  taken  apart,  and  brought  to- 

idealism,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Fiske  in  his  “Cosmic  Philosophy.”  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley,  in  his  Lay  Sermons,  has  this  remarkable  passage:  “For,  after  all, 
what  do  we  know  of  this  terrible  “matter,”  except  as  a  name  for  the  un¬ 
known  and  hypothetical  cause  of  states  of  our  own  consciousness  ?  And 
what  do  we  know  of  that  “spirit”  over  whose  threatened  extinction  by 
matter  a  great  lamentation  is  arising  *  *  *  except  that  it  is  also  a 

name  for  an  unknown  or  hypothetical  cause  or  condition  of  states  of  con¬ 
sciousness  ?  In  other  words,  matter  and  spirit  are  but  names  for  the  imag¬ 
inary  substrata  of  groups  of  natural  phenomena. — Lay  Sermons ,  p.  143. 
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gether  again,  without  in  the  least  degree  impairing  their  force. 
But  if  you  amputate  a  limb,  or  pluck  out  an  eye,  the  function 
is  thenceforward  at  an  end,  and  the  integrity  of  the  organism 
is  hopelessly  destroyed. 

THE  ANIMAL  ORGANISM  A  TYPE. 

Suppose  the  human  body  transparent,  and  all  the  marvels  of 
that  intricate  machinery  exposed  to  view  ;  it  would  be  seen  to 
be  a  cooperative  system,  each  part  having  a  task  of  its  own  to 
perform,  and  yet  subordinating  and  abnegating  its  peculiar  office 
to  the  interests  of  the  whole.  There  is  that  great  central  organ 
the  heart,  for  example,  pumping  away  at  the  life-currents  for  a 
century  often,  and  maintaining  itself  in  healthful  activity  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  each  instant  it  can  forfeit  its  energies  to  the  good  of 
the  whole.  It  gains  its  life  in  losing  it,  and  its  individual  func¬ 
tion  is  perfect  only  on  condition  of  complete  and  momentary 
surrender  to  the  mass.  Lift  this  great  vascular  system  from  the 
physiological  community  in  which  it  dwells,  and  it  will  cease  to 
throb,  and  the  community  itself,  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  and 
brains,  because  of  the  missing  member,  will  immediately  die. 
Now  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  be  able  to  set  down 
any  scientific  formula  for  the  vital  force  that  presides  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  frame,  and  it  may  be  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  spe¬ 
cific  vital  force  there,  but  beyond  all  question  there  is  some¬ 
thing  there  that  presides  over  these  functions,  an  imminent 
something,  that  combines  all  their  differences  into  a  harmonious 
whole.  Whatever  that  is,  the  individual  life  of  each  organ  finds 
in  it  the  higher  unity  in  which  all  its  activities  blend,  the  com¬ 
mon  solvent  in  which  their  contradictions  are  annulled.  These 
organs  cannot  live  apart ;  the  moment  they  are  isolated  they 
cease  to  be.  They  have,  it  is  true,  each  one  a  quasi  indepen¬ 
dency  of  its  own,  a  peculiar  work  to  perform,  and  a  special 
structural  adaptation  to  the  performance  of  that  work ;  but  it 
is  an  independency  that  can  only  be  maintained  in  the  act  of 
giving  itself  up. 

Now  nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  the  unity  which  prevails 
here  is  altogether  different  in  kind,  from  that  which  binds  up 
the  atoms  in  the  inorganic  compound.  For  our  present  pur- 
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pose  we  may  admit  the  future  application  of  the  great  law  of 
continuity  to  these  two  vast  compartments  of  the  outer  world, — 
the  organic  and  inorganic — but,  still,  in  any  event  whatever,  the 
difference  between  a  unity  of  functions  and  a  unity  of  atoms 
must  forever  remain,  and  we  are  using  this  simply  as  an  ana¬ 
logue  for  the  higher  unity  we  expect  to  find  in  the  organon  of 
thought. 

Certainly,  if  there  be  any  way  of  combining  such  opposing 
phenomena  as  those  of  matter  and  of  mind  into  one  cosmic  sys¬ 
tem  such  as  we  know  ought  to  be,  it  is  not  by  aggregating  the 
entities,  as  one  atom  is  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  another  ; 
the  nature  of  thought  puts  this  forever  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  hope.  It  must  be  by  a  unify  of  differences  such  as  that  which 
harmonizes  the  diverse  functions  of  the  animal  frame. 

VIEW  FROM  ABOVE - MIND  NO  INTRUDER. 

Suppose  we  could  rise  to  some  point  in  the  empyrean  from 
which  we  could  look  down  on  space,  and  have  the  universe 
under  our  feet.  We  should  see  there  the  inert  worlds  rolling 
in  their  orbits,  and  teeming  myriads  of  intelligent  beings  work¬ 
ing  up  the  planets  to  the  figure  of  their  thought.  There  is  no 
more  conspicuous  attribute  of  these  thronging  peoples  than 
their  supremacy  over  the  forces  of  nature  that  lie  in  their  tract. 
They  quarry  the  rocks,  they  smelt  the  ores,  they  tunnel  the 
mountains,  they  bridge  the  seas,  they  extract  all  sorts  of  hidden 
uses  from  the  ground  on  which  they  tread,  and  from  the  air 
they  breathe.  They  are  literally  appropriating  nature,  giving 
at  once  their  life  to  it,  and  getting  in  return  its  life  as  their  own. 

Now  however  wide  the  gap,  apparently,  between  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  these  busy  masses  and  the  materials  on  which  they  work, 
there  is,  most  obviously,  union  and  communion  between  the 
two  ;  and  it  behooves  us  from  our  point  of  elevation  to  deter¬ 
mine  rationally  of  what  kind  this  must  be.  There,  for  example, 
is  the  mind  of  the  artist,  and  the  marble  on  which  it  works ;  an 
Apollo  or  a  Venus  in  a  little  while  will  be  mounted  on  a  pedes¬ 
tal,  and  admiring  multitudes  will  see  a  divinity  in  the  form. 
Such  interchange  were  not  possible  except  on  the  hypothesis, 
that  what  the  mind  finds  in  nature  is  not  foreign  to  itself,  in 
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other  words,  that  “it  finds  itself”  there,  another  and  yet  the 
same,  through  the  all-inclusive  imminence  of  the  absolute 
thought  of  God.  Thought  goes  out  from  the  self-active  spirit, 
and  in  all  its  wanderings  up  and  down  in  the  earth,  through 
field  and  flood,  through  storm  and  stress,  through  antagonisms 
many  and  dire,  it  at  last  plants  its  conquering  banner  on  terri¬ 
tory  its  own,  because  the  confusions  and  rebellions  of  the  resist¬ 
ing  material  are  finally  quelled  by  the  gradual  emergence  of  the 
thought  of  God. 

It  could  not  be  that  mind  and  nature  lie  along  side  of  each 
other,  as  independent  entities  impinging  upon  each  other, 
as  the  books  in  my  library  stand  up  in  irresponsive  contiguity 
in  a  silent  row.*  In  that  case  the  one  should  never  know  the 
other,  and  the  other  should  never  be  in  a  situation  to  be  known. 
The  only  way  in  which  we  can  rationally  think  down  this  oppo¬ 
sition  is,  to  bind  up  all  these  elements  in  the  organic  unity  of 
thought,  that  is,  to  discover  in  nature  what  already  the  mind 
has  discovered  in  itself,  a  higher  self-consciousness  which  shall 
take  them  both  in  its  embrace,  and  make  the  one  and  the  other 
but  integral  complements  in  an  organic  whole. 

The  analogy  of  the  animal  organism,  as  we  have  already  said, 
will  best  aid  our  conceptions  here,  except  that  thought  or  self, 
consciousness  implies  a  more  intimate  union  than  even  this 
will  describe.  “Our  knowledge  of  nature,”  says  Mr.  Caird,  “is 
really  the  breaking  down  of  every  barrier  between  mind  and 
that  which  is  objective  or  external  to  mind,  and  the  discovery 
in  all  the  objects  and  events  of  the  outward  world  of  a  being 
and  life  that  is  essentially  akin  to  our  own.  What,  for  instance, 
science  finds  in  nature  is  not  something  foreign  to  mind,  but 
that  which,  as  essentially  rational,  is  a  discovery  to  mind  of  its 
own  latent  wealth.”*  All  this  because  of  the  absolute  intelli¬ 
gence  which  self-consciousness  implies.  “The  ultimate  basis  of 
consciousness  is  not  the  consciousness  of  self,  for  the  individual’s 
consciousness  of  self  would  have  no  meaning  if  it  did  not  rest 
on  a  more  universal  consciousness  which  lies  beneath  it.  The 
consciousness  of  self  is  given  only  in  relation  to  the  conscious- 


*Ibid.,  p.  123. 
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ness  of  that  which  is  not  self.  We  cannot  separate  in  any  act 
of  thought  the  two  factors  or  elements,  the  object  perceived  or 
thought  of,  or  the  subject  or  mind  which  thinks  it”* — we  have 
already  tried  this  in  chasing  the  substance  of  my  table  through 
all  the  round  of  physical  transmutations  up  into  the  very  bosom 
of  the  parent  force,  and  everywhere  my  knowledge  of  this  ob¬ 
ject  was  posited  in  the  shape  of  a  thought,  and  I  was  at  every 
•stage  of  the  progress  myself  the  thinker  and  the  thought.  But 
now  we  have  this  additional  observation  to  make,  that  through¬ 
out  the  entire  excursus  an  abiding  sense  of  reality  clung  to  us, 
like  an  atmosphere,  and  we  never  once  felt  that  we  were  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  inane.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  thought  that  subject  and 
object  are  indivisable  correlates,  as  much  so  as  the  inside  of 
this  sheltered  room  must  connote  in  its  utterance  the  outside 
world  which  is  free  to  the  wind.  “But  the  very  fact  that  the 
two  elements  are  inseparably  related  proves,  and  rests  on,  the 
consciousness  that  there  is  a  unity  which  lies  beyond  the  dis¬ 
tinction.  In  relating  my  individual  self  to  an  outward  object,  I 
at  the  same  time  necessarily  presume  that  the  two,  I  and  the 
object,  are  not  only  distinguishable  as  terms  of  relation,  but 
that  there  is  a  wider  unity  in  which  they  are  both  alike  em¬ 
braced. ”f 

What  now  have  we  attained  ?  We  have  risen  to  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  system  in  which  the  outer  and  inner  worlds  do  not 
hang  together  as  alien  and  independent  compartments,  acced¬ 
ing  to  one  another  in  some  sort  of  inexplicable  adjustment  of 
parts,  as  all  the  old  intuitional  philosophies  were  compelled  to 
think,  nor  have  we  given  all  things  over  to  an  abyss  of  force. 
We  have  found  a  place  for  spiritual  beings  and  inert  worlds  in 
the  all-embracing  pleura  of  the  infinite  thought,  which  is  the 
prius  of  all  things,  in  whatever  direction  the  philosophic  in¬ 
quiry  may  turn.  The  mind,  the  outer  world,  the  Infinite,  on 
any  other  hypothesis  shutting  up  their  logical  limits  against 
one  another,  and  refusing,  each  in  its  turn,  to  know  anything 
'else  as  having  a  valid  existence  outside  of  its  domain,  are  har¬ 
moniously  blended  in  the  functional  relations  of  thought,  and 
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each  gives  to  the  other  what  at  the  same  time  it  immeasurably 
receives.  There  is  no  place  here  for  those  colossal  systems  of 
one-sided  philosophy  which  have  so  long  distracted  the  world, 
neither  pantheism,  nor  a  spurious  idealism,  nor  the  scientific 
monism  of  force  which  now  struggles  so  hard  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  popular  mind.  Their  short-comings  are  relieved  in 
the  discovery,  that  mind  communes  with  nature  and  with  its 
own  self,  because  there  is  the  common  substratum  of  the  in¬ 
finite  thought  for  both,  the  divine  mind  interfusing  all  things, 
and  God  being  all-in-all. 


THE  PRINCIPLE  APPLIED. 

It  is  too  large  a  task  within  the  space  allotted,  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  survey  of  the  manifold  applications  of  this  principle 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  man.  There  is  no  phase  of  it  that  does 
not  receive  an  exhaustive  treatment  in  this  remarkable  book. 
In  particular  that  vast  matter  of  self-renunciation,  or  abnega¬ 
tion  of  self  to  the  Infinite,  and  the  coming  thereby  into  the 
more  ample  possession  of  self,  a  principle  lying  at  the  heart  of 
all  religion,  and  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
such  thing  to  be,  receives  here  a  special  illustration  and  en¬ 
forcement  from  the  organic  unity  of  thought. 

“I  am  in  so  far  as  I  am  not” — the  divine  Master  and  his  apos¬ 
tles  were  constantly  giving  expression  to  this  paradox.  “He 
that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it.”  “The  works  that  I  do,  I  do  not 
of  myself,  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me  he  doeth  the  works.” 
“When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong.”  “Nevertheless  I  live, 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.”  We  have  noticed  how,  in 
the  animal  body,  the  heart  and  lungs  retain  their  healthful  ac¬ 
tivity,  not  by  interchange  or  barter  of  functional  offices,  but  by 
the  mutual  tribute  of  their  energies  to  the  common  life  of  the 
whole.  So,  higher  up  in  the  realm  of  science,  we  have  observed 
what  takes  place  when  the  specialist  abandons  himself  to  his 
favorite  pursuit,  and  through  days  and  nights  and  years  of  pro¬ 
longed  research  and  experiment,  bends  patiently  at  the  shrine 
of  nature  awaiting  reverently  her  response.  There  is  something 
closely  akin  to  religion  in  this.  For  it  is  not  to  the  laboratory 
that  he  is  wedded  ;  his  crucibles,  his  lenses,  his  scales,  even  the 
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subtle  forces  which  he  watches  with  such  expectancy  as  to  re¬ 
sults,  and  the  mighty  industries  to  which  at  last  they  may  be 
chained,  have  no  charms  for  him  except  as  they  bring  to  light 
the  hidden  law.  It  is  the  thought  in  nature  which  his  own 
plodding  thought  is  eager  to  embrace,  and  the  bliss  of  discov¬ 
ery  will  fall  to  the  student  only  on  condition  of  absolute  surren¬ 
der  to  his  task.  But  then  also  the  bulk  of  his  being  will  be  ex¬ 
panded,  and  the  life-energies  he  will  sacrifice  will  be  returned  to 
him  with  new  increment  in  every  discovery  he  makes. 

In  religion  the  same  order  prevails,  except  that  the  soul, 
transcending  its  own  states,  is  able  to  find  a  more  direct  passage 
to  the  bosom  of  its  God.  The  scientist,  roaming  over  the  in¬ 
terminable  fields  of  nature,  and  enraptured  everywhere  with  the 
discovery  of  her  laws,  may  or  may  not  say,  with  Kepler,  “I 
think  thy  thoughts  after  thee,  O  God,”  but  the  Apostle  Paul, 
finding  direct  access  to  God  in  Christ,  spontaneously  breaks  out 
in  the  paradox :  “Nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liv- 
eth  in  me.”  Absolute  surrender  to  God,  and  coming  thereby  into 
the  normal  life  of  the  soul,  and  the  measure  of  freedom  and  self¬ 
management  we  instinctively  crave,  is  the  deepest  law  of  spirit¬ 
ual  life,  and  is  implicitly  involved  in  every  act  of  religious  de¬ 
votion  all  over  the  world.  Its  speculative  justification  is  the  or- 
ganicreuity  of  thought. 

Thought,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  is  the  form  of  an  infinite 
content,  and  so  there  never  was  a  thinker  that  did  not  instinct¬ 
ively  turn  to  his  God.  The  thinker  may,  indeed,  be  so  far  en¬ 
grossed  with  the  objects  of  sense,  or  so  low  down  in  the  scale 
of  human  life,  that  he  will  have  none  but  infantile,  distorted, 
and  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  absolute  thought,  but,  still, 
there  are  gleams  of  it  always  through  the  opening  rifts. 

COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  RELIGIONS - IDEAL  STANDARD. 

In  these  days  of  the  comparative  study  of  religions,  men  are 
ransacking  all  the  temples  of  the  globe,  and  poring  over  the 
sacred  books  and  legends  of  every  nation  on  the  earth,  to  de¬ 
termine  what  that  universal  impulse  is  which  humbles  all 
peoples  at  the  shrine  of  their  gods.  But  before  such  facts  can 
be  intelligently  compared,  philosophy  must  tell  us  what  religion 
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is.  How  shall  we  know  that  a  fact  is  a  religious  fact,  unless  it 
is  parceled  out  in  some  distinctive  way  from  the  thousands  of 
other  facts  with  which  the  ethnic  life  of  man  is  replete!  In 
other  words,  we  question  the  great  positive  religions,  and  deter¬ 
mine  their  value,  in  the  use  of  the  ideal  standard  which  philos¬ 
ophy  supplies,  which,  although  found  in  experience,  is  not  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  an  empirical  induction  of  experience,  but  is  seized 
by  philosophy  as  the  essential  principle  on  which  all  that  sort 
of  experience  must  depend.  The  task,  however,  of  vindicating 
the  office  of  philosophy  in  grasping  and  expounding  the  specu¬ 
lative  basis  of  religion,  we  can  afford  to  relinquish  to  the  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  chapters  of  this  masterly  treatise. 

On  all  hands  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  essential  idea  in  all 
religion  is  the  self-surrender  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  Divine, 
the  endeavor  on  the  part  of  man  “to  make  himself  one  with 
the  Infinite  life  which  his  spiritual  nature  pre-supposes,  to  re¬ 
nounce  himself  and  all  finite  ends,  and  become  the  organ  of  the 
Infinite  Mind.”*  If  the  language  here  be  somewhat  more  scho¬ 
lastic  than  it  ought,  it  nevertheless  substantially  expresses  the 
movement  of  the  soul  which  is  universally  characteristic  of  the 
religious  experience  of  mankind. 

VARYING  CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE  INFINITE - BRAHMANISM. 

But  the  great  positive  religions  are  distinguished  by  the 
varying  conceptions  they  entertain  of  the  Infinite  life  to  which 
the  human  life  is  due,  in  some  with  polytheistic  distractions,  in 
others  with  a  unity  so  abstract  and  estranged  from  the  moral 
order  of  the  world,  that  the  sensuous  nature  runs  riot  with  the 
devotee  in  the  very  precincts  whither  he  has  come  to  adore.  In 
such  cases  the  ideal  standard  will  discover  the  defect.  Morality 
may  be  viewed  abstractly  from  religion,  but  is  so  organically 
wrapped  up  with  it  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  race,  that 
it  may  always  be  looked  upon  as  an  unfailing  index  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which,  in  any  religion,  the  ideal  standard  has  been  ap¬ 
proached. 


*Ibid.,  p.  321. 
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Thus,  Brahmanism,  for  example,  at  the  close  of  the  Vedic 
period,  had  theoretically  attained  a  conception  of  the  Infinite  as 
the  one  monotheistic  imminence,  set  forth  and  impersonated  by 
the  polytheistic  divinities  of  the  ancient  Hymns.  Indra,  Mitra, 
Varuna,  Agni — all  are  but  the  varying  titles  of  the  one  supreme, 
impersonal  Brahma ,  who  is  the  negation  of  all  phenomenal  ex¬ 
istences,  and  whom  no  natural  symbol  will  adequately  describe. 
“A  wise  man,”  says  the  Sankara,  “must  annihilate  all  objects  of 
sense  in  his  mind,  and  contemplate  continually  only  the  One 
Existence  which  is  like  pure  space.  Brahma  is  without  dimen¬ 
sions,  quality,  character  or  distinctions.”  Then  there  arose  the 
most  elaborate  cnltns ,  whereby-  men  might  pass  up  from  their 
lowest  estate,  through  severe  bodily  mortifications  and  the 
practice  of  austere  virtues,  into  complete  absorption  with  the 
Brahm.  But,  somehow,  the  grossest  polytheistic  worship 
sprang  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  this  eternal  soul 
of  the  world,  and  monstrous  forms  of  sensuous  idolatry  were 
invented,  and  cruelties  and  impurities  that  make  our  occidental 
sensibilities  shudder,  were  practiced  under  the  sanction,  and 
within  the  very  temples,  of  the  god. 

Now  how  was  this?  A  high  species  of  ascetic  morality  was 
evidently  enjoined,  and  the  only  way  to  the  beatitude  of  final 
absorption  with  the  Infinite  was  through  a  war  with  the  lower 
nature,  and  the  absolute  resistance  of  all  the  allurements  of  the 
sense.  The  code  of  Menu  winds  up  with  this  condensed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  duty  of  man  :  “He  who  in  his  own  soul  perceives 
the  supreme  soul  in  all  beings,  and  acquires  equanimity  toward 
them  all,  attains  the  highest  state  of  bliss.”  Certainly  there  is 
no  very  serious  exception  to  be  taken  to  a  summary  like  this. 
Christianity,  also,  is  continually  reminding  us  of  the  divine 
presence  in  all  things,  of  the  superintending  providence  of  our 
heavenly  Father  who  busies  himself  with  our  daily  needs,  and 
without  whose  notice  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  in 
.  the  lonely  woods.  Following  the  example  of  the  Master,  we 
shall  see  the  loving  face  of  our  Father  looking  out  upon  us 
from  all  objects  and  events  of  the  natural  world  around  us,  as 
in  his  own  case,  from  the  lily  by  the  wayside  to  the  tempest 
that  raged  wildly  on  Gennesaret,  from  the  marriage  in  Cana  to 
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the  fury  of  the  mob  that  hurried  him  away  to  the  place  of 
skulls. 

Perhaps  our  religion  might  be  summed  up  in  the  acquired 
habit  of  seeing  God  in  all  things,  and  yielding  our  life  to  the 
moral  order  of  the  world  as  thus  spiritually  discerned.  That, 
at  all  events,  was  the  all-mastering  idea  in  the  divine  Son  of 
Man.  He  spake  everywhere  with  the  Father  as  his  abiding 
familiar,  nay,  as  his  life  of  life — at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  in  the 
shadows  of  Gethsemane,  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross.  That  was 
the  burden  of  his  thought  as  he  sat,  for  the  last  time,  at  the 
Passover  festival  with  his  disciples  in  the  upper  chamber  at  Je¬ 
rusalem,  and  they,  poor,  stupid  men,  wearied  with  his  fond  reit¬ 
eration  of  his  oneness  with  the  Father,  broke  the  solemn  re¬ 
serve  of  the  awful  moment  by  abruptly  demanding,  “Lord, 
show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.”  It  was  then  that  he 
stood  forth  in  the  unveiled  glories  of  his  person,  and  for  a.mo- 
ment,  perhaps,  flashed  upon  their  dim  eyes,  once  again,  the  full 
blaze  of  his  transfiguration  splendors,  and  uttered  those  mem¬ 
orable  words,  expressive  of  the  high  consummation  of  his  spir¬ 
itual  mission  among  men :  “He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  Father,  wherefore  sayest  thou,  then,  show  us  the  Father.” 


DEFECT  OF  THE  ETHNIC  RELIGIONS. 

In  all  this,  however,  we  have  left  Brahmanism  and  all  the 
great  ethnic  religions  immeasurably  in  the  rear.  Their  Infinite 
is  not  the  Father,  and  where  the  paternal  element  has  been  re¬ 
tained,  as  in  the  old  Aryan  Dyans ,  or  Zeus  of  the  Greeks,  there 
is  a  dark,  impersonal,  unreasoning  Fate  that  overrides  it  all. 
The  Brahmanical  idea  of  God  wras  a  species  of  pantheism, 
which,  if  not  identical  with  the  Hellenic  Fate,  wras  “acosmic” 
so  to  speak,  or  oblivious  of  the  moral  order  that  prevails  in  the 
world.  All  things  were  apotheosized,  the  good  and  the  bad 
alike,  the  world  as  it  appears  to  the  natural  eye,  and  not  the 
w7orld  as  interfused  and  pervaded  by  the  fashioning  energy  of 
an  ideal  law,  annulling  antagonisms,  and  building  up  all  things 
into  a  cosmic  whole.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  effect  of  such  a  the- 
istic  conception  on  the  moral  character  of  those  accepting  it. 

Morality  implies  a  strife  between  the  higher  and  lower  na- 
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tures  of  man,  between  his  reason  and  conscience  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  sensual  appetites  and  desires  on  the  other.  Every 
rational  being  knows  that  he  has  in  him  a  capacity  for  higher 
ends,  for  wider  and  nobler  enjoyments  than  the  gratification  of 
the  sense  can  afford.  These  ends  have  an  element  of  univer¬ 
sality  about  them,  a  potential  infinitude,  which  marks  them  out 
distinctly  as  the  goal  of  human  effort,  as  the  direction  in  which 
the  Godward  affinity  lies.  But  they  are  antagonized,  and  even 
usurped,  by  the  impulses  and  appetites  of  the  natural  man,  and 
these  are  exacting  and  importunate  that  the  whole  being  should 
be  surrendered  to  them.  There  thus  ensues  an  internecine  war 
between  the  higher  and  lower  self,  which  can  be  quelled,  not 
by  the  suppression  or  extinction  of  the  lower  self,  but  by  its 
being  refashioned  and  habilitated  under  Reason’s  conquering 
sway.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  effect  of  Brahmanical  pan¬ 
theism  would  be  on  a  struggle  of  this  kind. 

In  Christianity,  while  all  things  are  represented  as  being  full 
of  God,  and  the  phrase  “Christian  pantheism,”  often  used  by 
philosophers  and  divines,  in  a  qualified  sense  might  not  be 
amiss,  still  it  is  always  manifest  that  the  grosser  fatalistic  fea¬ 
tures  of  pantheism  are  not  there.  God  is  near  to  man,  and  man 
is  at  one  with  God,  not  in  spite  of  the  lusts  and  sins  in  which 
the  higher  nature  may  be  eclipsed,  but  in  proportion  as  the 
higher  self  is  lifted  into  supremacy,  and  its  new-creative  energy 
sent  in  streaming  life-currents  through  the  confusions  and  re¬ 
bellions  of  the  natural  man,  and  its  antagonisms  annulled. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  MORAL  ORDER - THE  UNIVERSAL  RELIGION. 

Jesus  dwelt  with  sweet  and  repeated  emphasis  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  being  made  anew.  You  and  I,  and  all  of  us  must 
be  made  anew,  according  to  some  divine  ideal  which  He 
came  to  reveal.  It  is  an  ideal,  no  doubt  which  in  an  incho¬ 
ate  sense  was  dimly  apprehensible  in  the  pre-Christian  religions, 
and  in  all  the  devout  gropings  of  the  eager  nations  that  lie  far 
off  in  the  isles  of  the  sea ;  for  verily  “God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Him.”  But  that  which  was  a 
prophecy  in  the  primitive  man,  and  for  him,  no  doubt,  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  illumination  fitted  to  his  estate,  has  flashed  out  in  un- 
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stinted  revelation  and  full  apocalypse  in  the  life  and  teachings 
and  historic  breathings  of  the  divine  Son  of  Man.  Here  is  the 
Infinite  palpably  revealed.  “No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time,  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  declared  him.”  Jesus  is  the  moral  order  of  the 
world  condensed. 

What  philosophy  has  done  in  ransacking  Christian  experi¬ 
ence  is  to  find  a  key  in  the  organic  unity  of  thought,  by  which 
the  supreme  and  peerless  value  of  the  Christian  religion  might 
be  set  in  unrivaled  contrast  with  the  immature  ethnic  religions 
which  share  with  it  the  devout  impulses  of  the  race,  not  indis¬ 
criminately  denouncing  them,  but  finding  in  them  the  rudimen¬ 
tary  cravings  which  are  wholly  fulfilled  in  it.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  determines  nothing  directly  concerning  the  supernatural 
origin  of  the  religion  of  Jesus — that  great  question  must  be 
given  over  to  a  larger  field  of  Christian  apologetics  than  the 
philosophy  of  religion  can  embrace.  But  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
of  Christianity  as  the  highest  development  of  an  organic  pro¬ 
cess  going  on  in  history,  crowning  the  desire  of  all  nations,  and 
coming  in  at  the  fulness  of  time,  and  still  having  the  character 
of  a  supernatural  movement  on  the  race.  This  it  must  be  in 
any  event.  Jesus  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  came  into 
the  world  in  an  anomalous  way,  “the  only  begotten,”  “the  Word 
made  flesh,”  that  the  Absolute  might  be  brought  into  such  fit¬ 
ting  correspondence  with  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  that 
never  thereafter  should  that  order  sink  in  anthropomorphic 
mist,  or  fade  away  from  the  minds  of  men. 

Only  in  such  a  way  is  it  conceivable  that  a  universal  religion 
could  come,  a  religion  that  would  take  up  into  itself  all  that 
was  true  and  good  in  other  religions,  and  replace  them  with  its 
absolute  ideal  standard  when  its  conquest  of  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  should  be  complete.  This  we  believe,  and  this  Mr. 
Caird’s  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  will  apply,  prepares  us  trust¬ 
ingly  to  accept. 

But  we  must  call  a  halt.  There  are  many  aspects  of  this 
subject  on  which  we  cannot  dwell,  and  which  fall  more  properly 
into  the  hands  of  those  whose  labors  and  attainments  have  given 
them  preeminence  in  special  fields.  The  attitude,  for  example, 
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of  the  theory  of  this  book  toward  the  great  intuitional  systems 
which  have  been  in  a  state  of  siege  for  years,  and  which  the 
theory  comes  to  relieve  rather  than  oppose  ;  what  place  there 
can  be,  in  a  scheme  so  wholly  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of 
thought,  for  feeling,  emotion,  love,  for  that  kindling  of  the  affec¬ 
tions  toward  God,  otherwise  called  trust  or  faith,  which  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  makes  fundamental  to  everything  else  ;  and,  final¬ 
ly,  to  what  extent  the  doctrines  of  this  book  must  modify  the 
prevailing  evangelism  of  our  time — these  and  other  topics,  dis¬ 
cussed  or  suggested  in  the  work  under  review,  present  a  rich 
field  of  inquiry  into  which  the  philosophic  mind  of  our  century 
will  not  fail  to  enter,  and  where  we  believe  it  will  have  many  of 
its  perplexing  problems  satisfactorily  solved. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  there  are  points  in  the  discussion, 
notably  on  the  question  of  the  origination  of  the  finite  universe, 
where  the  argument  groans  beneath  its  burden  and  is  moment¬ 
arily  weak, — where  the  vista  becomes  somewhat  uncertain  and 
dim, — but  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  in  such  altitude  of 
thinking,  there  should  not  be  here  and  there  a  towering  peak 
with  inaccessible  summet  lost  in  cloud,  to  which  our  guide 
might  intelligently  point,  but  up  the  precipitous  sides  of  which 
he  could  not  lead  the  way.  It  is  so  with  every  highest  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  human  mind.  We  have  been  satisfied  to  look  at 
the  system  from  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  confronts  and 
dislodges  the  forces  of  materialism,  so  long  and  stubbornly  en¬ 
trenched  against  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  or  against  those 
conceptions  of  it  which  religion  implies.  And  here  we  con¬ 
ceive  the  triumph  is  complete.  Thought,  the  staggering  prob¬ 
lem  for  every  phase  of  philosophy  that  would  reduce  all  cosmic 
phenomena  to  some  ultimate  condition  of  force — thought  comes 
to  its  own  rescue,  and  what  a  little  while  ago  was  under  ban  of 
the  great  and  strong  ones  who  were  reckoned  nature’s  favorites, 
now  goes  at  large,  nay !  enters  royally  upon  its  restored  heri¬ 
tage  of  all  things,  an  organific  presence  in  the  astronomic 
worlds  as  well  as  in  the  larger  universe  of  mind,  and  everywhere 
the  living  energy  of  Him,  “of  whom,  and  through  whom,  and 
to  whom  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  forever.” 
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ARTICLE  V. 

IS  THE  LORD’S  DAY  ONLY  A  HUMAN  ORDINANCE? 

By  M.  Valentine,  D.  D.,  President  of  Pa.  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

The  distinct  and  sole  question  in  this  paper  is  whether  the 
Lord’s  Day  is  simply  a  “human  ordinance  in  the  Church.” 
This  view  of  it,  to  the  surprise  and  regret  of  many,  was  strenu¬ 
ously  urged  in  the  last  Holman  lecture  delivered  before  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  and  published 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  last  July.  Of  course,  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  history  and  discussion  of  the  Sabbath  question 
understand  that  this  is  not  a  new  view.  It  has  been  held  by 
many  persons,  not  only  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  in  all  the 
other  Churches.  It  has  been  widely  taught,  and  has  made  its 
effects  visible  especially  in  the  loose  Sunday  observance  in  the 
countries  of  continental  Europe.  It  is  adopted  and  maintained, 
too,  by  the  entire  school  of  rationalistic  theologians  and  writers, 
of  every  shade  of  skeptical  thought  from  the  respectful  liberal¬ 
ism  that  keeps  within  the  Churches  to  the  open  infidelity  that 
scoffs  without.  Having  rejected  the  supernaturally  divine  in 
Christianity  itself,  rationalism  necessarily7  fails  to  see  anything 
truly  divine  in  the  sacred  day  of  Christianity.  Skeptics  accept 
and  assert  the  merely7  ecclesiastical  origin  and  authority7-  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  because  this  view  of  it  takes  away  at  least 
one  so-called  divine  institution,  and  is  recognized  as  having  a 
clear  trend  toward  the  aggregate  conclusion  which  they  desire 
to  establish.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  orthodox  theo¬ 
logians,  in  maintaining  it,  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the 
motives  and  aims  of  this  class.  They  assert  and  defend  this 
view  of  the  Lord’s  Day7  in  sincerest  conviction  of  its  correctness 
and  in  truest  desire  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  divine  kingdom; 
They  are  men,  in  many  cases,  whose  general  theological  posi¬ 
tion  is  in  intensest  antagonism  to  rationalistic  methods  and 
tendencies,  and  unsurpassed  in  orthodox  conservatism  and 
churchliness.  Justice  requires  that  this  difference  in  the  atti- 
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tude  of  the  classes  that  furnish  supporters  to  this  low  view  of 
the  day  should  be  fully  recognized  and  remembered. 

But  though  it  is  not  new,  this  view  has  been  but  little,  if  at 
all,  taught  or  defended  in  our  Theological  Seminary.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  at  any  time  asserted  of  the  relation  of  our 
Confession  to  it,  the  view  itself  has,  as  a  rule,  been  rejected. 
Almost  the  entire  teaching  of  the  institution,  from  its  founda¬ 
tion,  has  been  strongly  averse  to  it.  Its  confident  introduction  in 
this  case,  with  a  claim  for  its  acceptance  as  at  once  the  Lutheran 
and  Scriptural  doctrine,  necessarily  raises  the  question  of  its  cor¬ 
rectness  and  justifies  discussion.  It  involves  a  point  of  truth 
too  vital  and  of  too  direct  bearing  on  great  moral,  spiritual,  and 
social  interests,  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  It  can  be 
accepted  only  after  it  is  proved.  The  question,  therefore,  is, 
Is  it  true,  that  the  Lord’s  Day  is  but  a  ‘‘human  ordinance — 
true  according  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  true  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Lutheran  Church? 

The  sense  in  which  the  lecturer  has  made  the  Lord’s  Day 
but  a  human  ordinance  must  be  distinctly  fixed  in  our  minds. 
The  subject  he  discusses  is  “Church  ordinances  instituted  by 
men.”  He  develops  it  through  such  steps  as  these  : 

1.  He  distinguishes  between  the  “divine”  and  “human” 

agencies  in  the  Church  :  “The  primary  and  essential  factor  in 
the  constitution  and  development  of  the  Church  is  the  grace  of 
God,  operating  through  His  divinely  appointed  means.  When 
man  becomes  a  recipient  of  divine  grace,  he  is  called  to  labor 
together  with  God  in  the  development  of  the  Church.  Human 
agency  *  *  is  an  essential  factor.” 

2.  He  marks  the  sphere  of  the  human  action  as  that  of  the 
Church’s  “liberty:”  “To  the  institution  of  such  ordinances  as 
‘may  be  observed  without  sin,  and  are  profitable  for  tranquillity 
and  good  order  in  the  Church.’” 

3.  He  points  out  the  things  in  which  this  is  illustrated:  “The 

abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  usages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  absence  of  divinely  appointed  rights  and  usages  for  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  worship,  government  or  discipline  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  necessarily  requires  the  exercise  of  the  subjective  powers 
of  man.  *  *  Those  who  constitute  the  visible  Church  are 
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not  only  at  liberty,  but  under  obligation  to  ordain  such  rites 
and  usages  as  are  necessary  to  formulate  its  worship,  to  consti¬ 
tute  and  administer  its  government  and  to  establish  its  doc¬ 
trines.”  “Set  holidays,  feasts  and  such  like,”  and  the  festivals  of 
the  “ecclesiastical  year”  are  mentioned  as  prominent  among  the 
human  ordinances  rightly  instituted  in  the  Church. 

4.  The  Lord’s  Day  is  distinctly  put  into  this  class  of  human 
ordinances,  as  distinguished  from  ordinances  of  divine  appoint¬ 
ment  :  “The  Confessions  of  our  Church  seem  clearly  to  teach 
that  the  designation  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  be  employed 
for  holy  use,  is  not  to  be  referred  to  a  divine  obligation  that  the 
specified  proportion  of  one  day  in  seven  be  kept  as  a  holy  day, 
but  that  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  necessity  for  such  suitable  time  as  the  Church  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  her  liberty  shall  apportion  [the  italics  are  ours],  in  order 
statedly  to  administer  the  means  of  grace  and  to  worship  God 
publicly  in  the  sanctuary.”  *  *  “The  New  Testament  indi¬ 

cates  the  abrogation,  not  only  of  a  specific ,  but  of  a  generic  Sab¬ 
bath."  *  *  “Without  entering  on  an  extended  exegesis  of 

the  passages  of  Scripture  which  relate  to  this  question,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  foregoing  language  of  the  Confessions  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  moral  obligation  of  the  Third  Commandment 
does  not  pertain  to  the  designation  of  one  seventh  of  time  for  holy 
use  as  distinct  from  secidar  use ,  but  the  holy  use  of  whatever 
time  human  ordinances,  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  good  order, 
may  designate  for  the  administration  of  the  word  and  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  for  the  worship  of  God.  In  other  words,  under  the 
gospel,  there  is  no  day  nor  time,  in  itself  by  divine  command, 
more  holy  than  another,  but  there  is  a  moral  obligation  upon 
the  Church  to  administer  the  means  of  grace  and  worship  God 
publicly  in  the  sanctuary,  and  consequently  to  set  apart  such 
times  for  these  purposes  as  the  law  of  good  order  may  desig¬ 
nate.” 

We  quote  these  extended  passages  to  show  the  full  and  ex¬ 
treme  sense  in  which  the  lecturer  asserts  the  merely  human 
origin  and  authority  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  He  maintains  an  utter 
abrogation  of  the  Sabbatic  law  of  the  Third  Commandment, 
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both  as  respects  the  generic  principle  of  one  day  in  seven  and 
the  specific  designation  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  As¬ 
suming  that  no  divinely  appointed  day  of  worship  is  left,  he  as¬ 
serts  that  the  human  agency  in  the  Church,  under  the  general 
need  of  making  some  orderly  arrangement  for  public  worship, 
has  in  its  “liberty”  fixed  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  divine  obligation  of  the  Third  Commandment 
“does  not  pertain  to  the  designation  of  one-seventh  of  time  to 
holy  use,”  this  “liberty,”  of  course,  involved  a  right  to  fix  upon 
some  other  proportion.  The  “human  factor  in  the  Church”  is 
represented  as  the  only  source  of  its  appointment  and  authority 
— the  same  authority,  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which 
has  originated  and  sustains  other  “festivals  and  usages,”  as 
Good-Friday,  Easter,  Christmas,  and  Ascension-day.  It  has  the 
same  human  origin  that  these  have — the  ordinary  authority  of 
the  Church.  It  has  not  only  no  Sabbatic  authority  or  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Third  Commandment,  but  lacks  all  truly  divine 
appointment.  No  divine  law  is  broken  when  the  Lord’s  Day  is 
violated,  for  there  is  no  law  to  break.  And  this  “human  ordi¬ 
nance”  which  is  thus  of  the  Church,  becomes  but  an  ordinance 
in  the  Church.  The  Church  can  legislate  only  for  itself,  and 
cannot  impose  its  ceremonial  order  on  society.  This  view  of  it, 
therefore,  so  thoroughly  removes  all  basis  of  divine  authority 
from  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  makes  it  so  truly  but  a  mere  ecslesias- 
tical  ordinance,  as  to  satisfy  the  loosest  continental  observance 
of  it,  and  would  go  far  toward  justifying  the  outcry  of  unbeliev¬ 
ers  against  all  Sabbath  laws  as  an  unwarrantable  restriction 
upon  their  right  to  a  secular  use  of  the  day. 

I.  It  should  be  enough  for  the  disproof  of  this  extreme  teach¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  in  plain  conflict  with  the  admitted  and  certain 
facts  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  Lord' s  Day.  Even  if  no 
account  whatever  should  be  taken  of  the  Old  Testament  Sab¬ 
bath,  or  if  that  Sabbath,  “made  for  man,”  was  abolished,  the 
origin  of  this  day  cannot  be  thus  wholly  divested  of  all  divine 
authority. 

I.  For  it  is  a  plain,  undeniable  fact,  conceded  and  asserted  in 
the  very  Confession  which  the  lecturer  is  endeavoring  to  ex¬ 
pound,  that  the  day  is  at  least  of  apostolic  appointment.  We 
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are  aware  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  offered  against  the 
interpretation  which  makes  the  various  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  concerning  the  “first  day  in  the  week,”  “the  Lord’s 
Day,”  &c.,  refer  to  the  observance  of  this  day,  immediately  after 
Christ’s  resurrection  and  on  through  the  period  of  apostolic 
planting  and  training  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  best  exegetical 
scholarship  has  abundantly  sustained  this  interpretation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day  arose 
under  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  apostles.  But  if  any¬ 
thing  more  is  needed  to  settle  this  point  with  the  lecturer,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  explicit  declaration  of  the  Confession  itself 
in  the  article,  quoted  in  part  to  sustain  his  view.  He  is,  doubL 
less,  fully  aware  the  editio  princeps  presents  the  really  unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession.  It  was  issued  by  Melanchthon  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  Latin,  the  German  text  being  printed  from  his  own 
manuscript,  from  which  the  copy  had  been  taken  to  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Diet.  It  is  the  edition  received  by  Luther  and  the 
wrhole  Lutheran  Church.  “Luther  knew  no  other  Augsburg 
Confession  in  the  German  than  this.  It  was  received  into  the 
Bodies  of  Doctrine  of  the  whole  Church.”  *  *  “Nothing 

could  seem  to  be  more  certainly  fixed  than  that  this  original 
edition  of  Melanchthon  presented  the  Confession  in  its  most 
perfect  form,  just  as  it  w'as  actually  delivered  in  the  Diet.”  *  * 
“The  highest  critical  authority,  then,  both  German  and  Latin, 
is  that  of  Melanchthon’s  own  original  editions.”*  In  this  au¬ 
thentic  edition  of  the  German,  the  Confession  is  explicit  in  as¬ 
serting  the  apostolic  designation  of  the  Lord’s  day.  Literally 
translated  it  declares  :  “For  the  Church  has  not  displaced  or 
annulled  the  Sabbath,  but  God  Himself  has  taught  us  that  wfe, 
in  the  New  Testament  should  not  be  bound  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
Therefore  have  the  apostles  let  the  Sabbath  fall,  to  remind  us 
thereby  that  we  are  not  bound  to  the  law'  of  Moses.  And  yet 
since  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  people  may  know  when 
they  should  come  together,  to  determine  a  certain  day,  they 
[i.  e.  the  apostles ]  have  ordained  Sunday,  that  men  should 
therein  hear  and  learn  God’s  word.”j* 

*Dr.  Krauth’s  Int.  to  Augs.  Conf.,  p.  xxxiv. 

f Muller’s  Symbolische  Bucher,  p.  901. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  need  of  discussing  this  point,  but  it  is 
proper  and  necessary  to  quote  a  few  authorities  in  order  to 
show  how  the  lecturer,  in  referring  the  day  to  ordinary  human 
ecclesiastical  agency,  has  put  himself  in  conflict  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  his  own  Church.  Luther  himself  says  :  “I  believe  that 
the  apostles  transferred  the  Sabbath  to  Sunday,  otherwise  no 
man  would  have  been  so  audacious  as  to  dare  to  do  it.”*  Me- 
lanclithon:  “The  change  from  the  seventh  day  to  the  first,  was 
not  made  by  Church  authority ,  but  by  the  apostles f T  Gerhard: 
“There  is  a  Christian  Sabbath,  for  according  to  appointment  of 
the  apostles  the  first  day  of  the  week  has  been  set  apart  for  the 
public  assemblies  of  the  Church.”  *  *  “We  must  here  ex¬ 

plain  why  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  set  apart  by  the  apos¬ 
tles  for  the  service  of  public  worship.  The  first  and  chief  reason 
is  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  on  this  day,  as  appears  from 
the  Gospel  history,  Matt.  28  :  1,  Mark  16  :  1,  whence  the  first 
day  of  the  week  is  called  the  Lord's  Day.%"  Quenstedt  says: 
“Only  the  ceremonial  part  of  this  commandment  has  been  abol¬ 
ished  in  the  New  Testament,  that  which  is  moral  still  remains, 
that  is,  in  place  of  the  seventh  day  has  come  the  first  day,  in 
place  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  that  which  we  call  the  Lord’s  Day, 
one  day  of  the  seven  still  retained  with  the  force  of  a  divine 
precept.  *  *  It  is  certain  that  Christ  has  consecrated  this 

day  by  His  own  resurrection  on  it  and  by  His  own  example. 
For  not  only  did  He  rise  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  on 
the  same  appeared  to  His  diciples,  John  20  :  2,  19,  and  after 
eight  days  He  was  seen  by  Thomas  v.  26.  On  the  same  day 
also  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out  upon  the  assembled  apos¬ 
tles,  Acts  1.  and  Rev.  1  :  10;  by  consent  of  all  the  first  day  of 
the  week  was  called  the  Lord' s  day ,  as  being,  if  not  expressly 
declared  sacred  by  the  Lord,  yet  consecrated  by  His  example. 
Then  the  apostles ,  for  introducing  Christian  liberty  more  fully 
and  removing  the  shadows  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  divine 
authority  with  zvhich  they  were  endowed  sanctified  and  instituted 
this  first  day  of  the  week  into  the  regular  Sabbath  of  Chris- 

*Tischreden,  Luther’s  Works,  Erlangen  edition,  60,  p.  388. 

fAnnotations  on  Gospels,  quoted  by  Dr.  Krauth,  Evan.  Review,  1857. 

JLoci  Theologici  XIII.  139,  141. 
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tians,  in  order  not  only  that  they  might  have  time  for  sacred 
services,  especially  in  public,  but  also  that  a  festival  might  be 
kept  in  honor  of  the  resurrection  and  appearance  of  Christ  as 
well  as  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  heaven.  Justin 
Martyr  affirms  that  the  apostles  received  the  celebration  of  this 
day  from  Christ.”*  Quenstedt  also  quotes  from  Chemnitz:  “  We 
deny  that  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  into  the  Lord' s  Day  comes 
from  the  Church;  the  apo *tles,  whom  Christ  constituted,  in  his 
place ,  teachers  of  the  world  and  especially  of  the  Gentiles ,  and 
whom  we  rightly  follow ,  introduced  this  change.  This  is  to  be 
held,  in  opposition  to  the  papists  who  refer  this  change  to  the 
implied,  and  not  to  the  written,  tradition  of  the  Church.” 

Equally  emphatic  statements  might  be  given  from  Lyser , 
Calovius ,  Carpzov ,  and  others.  But  the  passages  quoted,  as 
they  set  forth  the  uncontestable  truth  of  the  Scripture,  are  suf¬ 
ficient,  and  certainly  decisive  as  to  the  teaching  of  our  old  the¬ 
ologians  on  this  point.  And  it  should  be  particularly  observed, 
not  only  how  clearly  the  fact  of  the  apostolic  designation  of  the 
Lord’s  Day  is  maintained,  but  also,  as  appears  from  the  words 
of  Chemnitz,  that  the  very  error  of  Rome  against  which  our 
Church  was  testifying,  was  the  error  into  which  the  lecturer  has 
fallen,  of  referring  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Day  to  an  au¬ 
thority  no  higher  than  the  common  “power  of  the  Church,” 
the  ordinary  authority  that  institutes  “human  ordinances.”  Ly¬ 
ser  says  distinctly:  “We  deny  that  the  change  of  the  Sabbath 
into  the  Lord’s  Day  originated  from  the  Church.” 

2.  The  additional  fact  in  this  connection  is  here  reached — 
that  the  apostolic  authority ,  to  which  the  rise  of  the  day  is  thus 
traced,  was  more  than  the  mere  ordinary  Church  authority  to 
which  the  lecturer  assigns  its  origin.  There  was  something 
involved  in  the  office  of  the  apostles  beyond  the  “human 
factor”  which  is  seen  in  the  origination  of  “festivals,”  &c.  No 
one  but  a  Roman  Catholic,  with  his  ‘apostolic  succession'  in 
the  Pope  and  bishops,  will  pretend  to  make  the  ordinary  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Church  equal  to  that  with  which  the  apostles 
were  endowed.  As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  Rome’s  exces- 


*Theologia  Didactico-Polemica,  DeLege,  Cap.  I.  Sec.  2. 
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sive  claim  on  this  point  that  called  forth  the  denial  t^y  our  Con¬ 
fessors.  And  in  this  fact  the  clue  is  to  be  seen  for  the  proper 
interpretation  of  what  they  say  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath 
and  the  Lord’s  Day. 

Now  it  is  conceded  by  all,  that  the  apostles  received  a  special 
and  divme  commission ,  and  under  a  peculiar  and  adequate  in¬ 
spiration  exercised  an  authority  which  directly  represented  the 
mind  and  will  of  the  Lord  Himself  In  Chemnitz’  language: 
“Christ  constituted  them,  in  His  place,  teachers  of  the  world.” 
They  acted  for  Him,  under  a  special  direction  and  guidance  of 
the  Spirit,  as  promised  to  them,  which  gave,  and  has  been  in 
all  ages  understood  to  give,  a  divine  authority  to  their  official 
teaching  and  acts.  They  were  assured  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  teach  them  all  things,  bring  all  things  to  their  remem¬ 
brance,  guide  them  into  all  the  truth,  enable  them  to  testify  of 
Christ,  and  show  them  things  to  come,  John  xiv.,  xv.  and  xvi. 
These  assurances,  confessedly,  were  given  and  accepted  as  a 
guarantee  of  supernatural  direction  and  help,  in  the  high  office 
to  which  they  were  called,  of  planting  and  organizing  the 
Church — an  office  in  which  they  have  had  no  successors,  and 
could  have  none.  It  is  agreed  that,  under  Christ,  they  were  the 
divinely  inspired  teachers  and  legislators  of  the  Church — that 
they  were  thus  infallible  in  their  official  teaching  of  doctrine 
and  church  order. 

As  presenting  both  strongly  and  beautifully  this  peculiar 
function  of  the  apostles,  giving  divine  authority  to  their  acts, 
we  quote  from  Bernard’s  Bampton  Lectures  for  1867,  on  the 
Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament.  After  pointing 
out  the  fact  of  difference  between  the  ordinary  enlightenment  of 
the  Spirit  afforded  to  all  believers,  and  the  peculiar  endowment 
of  the  apostles,  he  says :  “But  we  speak  now  of  that  which  is 
supreme.  ‘ First  Apostles.'  All  the  members  have  not  the  same 
office — Are  all  Apostles?  No!  the  anthorities,  standards  and 
types  of  truth  are  so  by  direct  commission,  and  the  gift  which 
they  receive  is  one  which  makes  them  so  indeed.  As  the  office, 
so  is  the  gift.  An  incommunicable  office  has  an  incommunica¬ 
ble  gift.  An  office  which  is  to  be  solitary  and  supreme  in  the 
Church  forever,  has  a  gift  adequate  to  secure  the  implicit  confi- 
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dence  of  long-descending  ages.  *  *  There  is  no  principle 

in  the  Bible  more  clear  than  that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  di¬ 
verse,  and  are,  in  character  and  proportion,  adapted  to  the  works 
which  God  assigns,  and  appropriated  to  the  office  which  He 
creates.  Now  it  is  certainly  one  thing  to  be  a  member,  and  an¬ 
other  thing  to  be  a  founder,  of  the  Church.  It  is  one  thing  to 
receive  or  to  propagate  the  truth,  and  another  thing  to  deliver 
it  with  the  authority  of  God,  and  to  certify  it  to  the  world  for¬ 
ever.  *  *  Such  was  the  separate  function  of  the  Apostles 

of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  a  function  which  they  shared  with  the 
special  messengers  of  God  who  went  before  them,  and  even 
with  their  Lord  Himself.  ‘Ye  are  built,’  said  they  to  their 
brethren,  ‘ye  are  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone. 
The  corner-stone  is  but  a  part  of  the  foundation,  though  it  be 
the  first  and  chief  part ;  and  this  consolidation  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  with  the  adjacent  foundations,  as  one  basement  to  sustain 
the  building,  exhibits  in  the  plainest  manner  the  fact,  that  the 
Church,  in  respect  of  its  faith ,  rests  upon  a  testimony  which  was 
delivered,  partly  by  Jesus  Christ  in  person,  and  partly  by  the 
agents  whom  for  that  purpose  He  ordained.”* 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  put  together  these  two  facts,  the  fact 
of  the  designation  of  the  Lord’s  Day  by  the  apostles ,  and  the 
fact  of  their  divine  or  supernatural  commission ,  without  seeing 
the  utter  untenableness  of  the  lecturer’s  teaching  which  gives 
this  day  simply  the  rank  of  a  “human  ordinance,’  a  product  of 
the  “human  factor”  in  the  Church,  which  originates  such  festi¬ 
vals  as  Good-Friday  or  Easter.  It  can  have  a  semblance  of 
truth  only  by  confounding  ordinary  church  authority  with  that 
divine  legation  given  to  the  apostles.  He  who  exalts  the  former 
to  an  equality  with  the  latter,  goes  over  to  Rome  with  its  pre¬ 
tence  of  infallibility.  He  who  reduces  the  latter  to  the  level  of 
the  former,  and  sees  nothing  but  human  ordinances  in  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  apostles’  teachings  and  direction,  saps  the  whole 
doctrine  of  their  inspiration,  which  alone  can  be  regarded  as 
putting  the  stamp  of  a  sure  divine  authority  upon  their  work 

*  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  by  T.  Hr  Bernard,  A,  MU 
pp.  123-125. 
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for  the  confidence  of  all  after  ages.  He  refuses  for  their  authori¬ 
ty  the  very  thing  they  claim — that  it  represents  the  Lord  Him¬ 
self,  i  Cor.  14  :  37. 

II.  The  disproof  of  the  lecturer’s  view  of  the  Lord’s  Day 
might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  rest  here.  It  is  confuted  without 
going  back  of  the  status  of  the  day  in  the  present  dispensation. 
But  the  lecturer,  to  give  it  this  merely  human  authority,  has 
felt  himself  obliged,  as  usual  with  defenders  of  the  view  he 
holds,  to  assume  the  extreme  ground,  that  the  entire  divine 
Sabbatic  law  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  utterly  abrogated. 
We  have  sought  in  vain  for  the  proofs  of  this  abrogation.  And 
surely  we  ought  to  look  for  the  most  unequivocal  evidence, 
when  we  are  told  to  regard  as  of  no  force  one  of  the  laws  which 
God  set  in  the  midst  of  a  code,  of  which  all  the  rest  is  confess¬ 
edly  of  moral  and  unceasing  obligation.  But  there  are  several 
points  here. 

1.  The  lecturer’s  doctrine  of  abrogation  obliges  him  to  deny 
the  pre-Mosaic  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  Whether  he  is  right 
in  this  denial  must  be  decided  by  the  evidence  in  the  case.  What 
are  the  facts  ? 

First ,  Moses  closes  the  record  of  the  six-days’  creation  with 
a  declaration  of  an  immediate  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  : 
“Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished  and  all  the  hosts 
of  them.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  His  work  which 
He  had  made,  and  He  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  the 
work  which  He  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day 
and  sanctified  it;  because  that  in  it  He  had  rested  from  all  His 
work  which  God  created  and  made,”  Gen.  2  :  1-3.  The  natural 
interpretation  of  these  words  is  that  a  Sabbath  was  set  apart  for 
man  as  soon  as  man  was  created.  It  has  indeed  been  some¬ 
times  said  that  this  statement  of  Moses  may  be  anticipatory ,  and 
not  historical.  But  this  suggestion  is  wholly  gratuitous.  The 
words  are  too  integral  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  creation,  to 
allow  them  to  be  taken  as  a  statement  of  what  took  place  only 
several  thousand  years  later,  without  plainly  involving  princi¬ 
ples  inconsistent  with  straight-forward  history.  Luther ,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Genesis,  written  just  before  the  close  of  his  life, 
has  thus  interpreted  this :  “God  did  sanctify  to  Himself  the 
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seventh  day.  This  was  especially  designed  of  God,  to  cause  us 
to  understand  that  the  ‘seventh  day’  is  to  be  especially  devoted  to 
divine  worship.  For  that  which  is  appropriated  to  God,  and  ex¬ 
clusively  separated  from  all  profane  uses,  is  sanctified  or  holy.  *  * 
It  follows,  therefore,  from  this  passage,  that  if  Adam  had  stood 
in  his  innocence  and  had  not  fallen,  he  would  yet  have  held  the 
‘seventh  day’  as  sanctified,  holy  and  sacred.  *  *  The  Sabbath 

therefore  has,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  been  set  apart 
for  the  worship  of  God.”*  Delitzsch  interprets  the  divine  act  of 
‘sanctifying’  as  “not  merely  declaring  holy,  but  communicating 
the  attribute  of  holy,  placing  in  living  relation  to  God,”  and 
teaches  that,  while  this  was  not  the  appointment  of  the  distinc¬ 
tively  Jewish  Sabbath,  it  was  an  institution  which  pointed  to 
that,  in  form  of  a  Sabbath  “which  the  forefathers  of  our  race 
observed  in  paradise,  as  long  as  they  continued  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
nocence.” 

Secondly ,  although  the  history  of  more  than  2500  years  un¬ 
til  the  exodus  is  compressed  in  so  few  pages  that  it  would  not 
be  wonderful  if  no  mention  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
should  occur,  yet  it  does  furnish  traces  of  it,  in  the  computation 
of  time  by  “ seven  days,”  and  by  “weeks,”  Gen.  8  :  10,  12  ;  29  : 
27,  28.  The  use  of  these  terms  cannot  fairly  be  counted  as 
nothing,  unless  they  are  otherwise  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
especially  in  view  of  the  support  a  sabbatic  interpretation  of  them 
receives  from  the  hebdomidal  division  of  time  which  scholarly 
research  is  discovering  in  very  early  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Chal- 
daean  and  Hindu  history.  But  a  distinct  mention  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  occurs  in  connection  with  the  gathering  of  manna  in  the 
desert  before  coming  to  Sinai.  The  account  is  minute  and  cir¬ 
cumstantial.  According  to  directions  a  double  amount  of  man¬ 
na  was  gathered  on  the  “sixth  day,”  and  Moses  explained  the 
reason :  “This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said,  ‘To-morrow  is 
the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord.”  *  *  “Six  days 

we  shall  gather  it,  but  on  the  seventh  day,  which  is  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none.”  To  those  who  disobediently 


*Cole’s  Trans,  T.  &  T,  Clark,  Edinburgh,  p.  111. 
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went  forth  and  sought  manna  on  the  seventh  day,  finding  none, 
God  directed  the  reproof :  “How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my 
commandments  and  my  laws?”  Ex.  16  :  3-28.  This  is  an  un¬ 
equivocal  instance  of  requiring  respect  for  the  Sabbath  as  God’s 
law  for  men  before  the  giving  of  the  decalogue.  Canon  Cook 
well  observes  on  the  passage  :  “No  other  account  of  the  com¬ 
mand  (given  without  any  special  explanation),  or  of  the  conduct 
of  the  people,  is  satisfactory,”  except  “that  the  seventh  day  was 
previously  known  to  the  people  as  a  day  separate  from  all  oth¬ 
ers  ;  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  observed  as  an  ancient  and 
primitive  institution.” 

Now  what  reasons  are  given  in  the  lecture  for  refusing  this, 
and  other  evidence,  which  has  satisfied  the  great  body  of  Bib¬ 
lical  interpreters,  of  a  pre-Mosaic  Sabbath?  Nothing,  as  to 
Gen.  2  :  2,  3,  but  the  inconsequent  assertion  that,  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding  “days”  may  be  long  periods,  this  “seventh  day”  “blessed 
and  sanctified,”  may  be  understood  as  “the  last  of  those  vast 
geological  periods  which  science  requires  for  the  creation  and 
existence  of  the  pre-Adamite  world.”  And  as  to  the  actual  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  nothing  but 
the  remark — with  passing  mention  of  Paley’s  different  suppo¬ 
sition — that  this  “may  be  understood  prolepticallyl'  One  feels 
reluctant  to  characterize  the  expedient  in  this  suggestion  as  it 
deserves.  The  alleged  anticipatory  character  of  this  mention 
of  the  Sabbath  is  simply  impossible,  unless  we  refuse  to  be 
guided  by  the  plain  import  of  the  account,  and  adopt  the  reck¬ 
less  arbitrariness  that  marks  the  methods  of  rationalism  itself 
in  treatment  of  history.  For  the  account  is  a  plain  historical 
statement,  as  of  actual  occurrences  connected  with  the  sending 
of  the  quails  and  the  manna;  and  the  supposition  of  an  antici¬ 
patory  introduction  of  the  Sabbath  with  a  minute  record  of  the 
behavior  of  the  people  toward  it  then  and  there,  when,  on  the 
theory,  no  Sabbath  yet  existed,  is  absurdly  incongruous  and  in¬ 
credible.  The  license  of  method  with  Biblical  history  which 
•this  proleptical  explanation  involves,  is  extreme  enough  for 
fullest  scope  to  the  ways  of  Tubingen  rationalism  or  to  delight 
the  heart  of  a  reckless  Renan. 

These  troublesome  evidences  of  a  primitive  Sabbath  are,  of 
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course,  greatly  in  the  way  of  the  view  which  makes  the  Lord’s 
Day  of  simple  human  authority.  They  make  it  impossible  to 
reduce  the  Sabbatic  law  of  the  Old  Testament  into  a  merely 
Jewish  ceremonial  ordinance.  Like  the  family  constitution,  it 
is  seen  to  come  out  of  man’s  paradisaic  state,  as  an  institution 
under  which  the  race  was  to  start  forward  in  its  unfolding  and 
history.  As  a  principle  of  one  day  in  seven  as  a  sacred  day  of 
rest  in  the  interest  of  man’s  higher  nature,  it  was  put  in  a  rela-- 
tion  of  broadest  universality  for  humanity.  It  is  older  than  the 
Jews,  and  the  ceremonial  system.  It  did  not  begin  with  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  cannot  be  abrogated  by  its  abolition.  In  this 
primitive  appointment  of  it  at  the  beginnings  of  all  the  gener¬ 
ations  of  men,  it  thus  appears  at  once  to  take  the  place  which 
the  words  of  our  Saviour  clearly  give  it,  as  “ made  for  man ”  in 
the  most  original  and  broadest  relation— an  institution  pro¬ 
viding  for  permanent  necessities  in  his  physical,  mental  and 
moral  nature,  and  incapable,  therefore,  of  repeal  without  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  nature  given  him  and  the  spiritual  welfare  meant 
for  him.  Until  the  evidences,  therefore,  of  the  pre-Sinaitic  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Sabbath  are  more  effectually  impeached  than 
they  have  been  by  the  lecturer  or  by  any  of  the  writers  who 
present  his  view,  it  must  necessarily  be  held  as  having  an  origin 
and  foundation  so  independent  of  the  subsequent  Mosaic  law^ 
as  to  render  it  both  unlikely  that  it  should  ever  be  abrogated,' 
and  utterly  illogical  to  suppose  it  repealed  by  the  simple  termi¬ 
nation  of  that  law.  * 

2.  But  further.  Not  only  has  the  Sabbatic  law  of  one  sacred 
day  in  seven  an  unimpeached  place  of  its  own  by  divine  ap¬ 
pointment  and  for  the  essential  needs  of  “man”  thousands  of 
years  before  Moses  and  the  Jewish  constitution,  but  the  asserted 
abrogation  of  the  Third  Commandment ,  whose  repeal  is  said 
to  have  repealed  it,  needs  far  better  proof  than  has  been  given 
to  sustain  it.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  lecturer  teaches  a! 
total  abolition  of  this  Commandment,  wiping  out  the  Sabbatic' 
law  in  every  sense,  and  completely  removing  “all  distinction  of 
days.”  “The  New  Testament,”  he  declares,  “indicates  the  ab¬ 
rogation  not  only  of  a  specific,  but  of  a  generic  Sabbath.”  He 
accepts  Dr.  JacobV extreme  assertion  as  to  our  Church:  “She 
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utterly  repudiates  the  Sabbath  as  a  day,  call  it  by  what  name 
you  please.”  The  point  to  be  particularly  noted  in  this  teaching 
is,  that  it  goes  on  the  assumption  that  the  Third  Commandment 
was  simply  and  wholly  a  “ceremonial”  law,  resting  on  no  nat¬ 
ural  or  ethical  necessity,  and  expressing  no  principle  of  perma¬ 
nent  moral  obligation  whatever.  The  double  question,  there¬ 
fore,  here  comes  up — was  the  Third  Commandment  wholly  and 
simply  a  “ceremonial  law,”  and  has  it  been  entirely  abrogated? 

Let  the  facts  be  recalled.  This  commandment  wTas  put  pri¬ 
marily  and  fundamentally,  not  among  the  ceremonial  ordi¬ 
nances,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  code  of  moral  laws,  of  wThich 
all  the  rest  have  confessedly  a  universal  and  perpetual  obligation. 
It  was,  like  the  other  nine  commandments,  written  by  the  finger 
of  God  on  the  tables  of  stone,  and  laid  up  in  the  ark,  in  evi¬ 
dent  token  of  its  belonging,  like  the  rest,  to  the  great  moral 
system  which  was  to  underlie  all  Israel’s  mission  for  the  whole 
earth.  It  is  found,  thus,  in  the  midst  of  this  foundation ,  upon 
which,  then,  the  additional  temporary  Jewish  ceremonial  system 
was  reared.  In  these  “ten  words,”  so  solemnly  given  and  spe¬ 
cially  guarded,  it  holds  a  connecting  place  between  the  things 
of  God  and  the  things  of  men,  as  essential  to  secure  both  the 
divine  glory  and  human  welfare.  It  is  introduced  by  the  im¬ 
pressive  “Remember,”  a  word  which  evidently  links  it  with 
the  Sabbatic  principle  which  had  been  declared  from  Eden. 
There  is  certainly  every  indication  that  these  commandments 
are  all  of  equally  binding  and  universal  authority.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  warrant  taking  one  of  them  out  from  the 
rest  and  transferring  it  wholly  to  the  temporary  ceremonial 
code.  God,  who  makes  no  mistakes,  has  classed  these  ten  to¬ 
gether,  as  if  in  emphatic  indication  that  they  rest  on  a  common 
moral  basis.  To  those  who  doubt  or  deny  that  this  command 
is  moral,  because  the  duty  does  not  disclose  itself  to  the  human 
reason  and  conscience  as  duty  prior  to  a  positive  enactment — 
using  the  term  moral  in  a  restricted  and  inadequate  sense — it 
ought  to  be  enough  to  remember  what  has  already  been  stated, 
and  what  is  now  recognized  as  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  as 
truly  as  the  others,  it  rests  on  a  natural  foundation  in  man’s 
constitution  and  relations.  And  as  the  decalogue  was  manifestly 
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given  to  the  Israelites,  not  in  any  local  and  temporary  relation,  but 
as  the  chosen  people  to  make  known  God’s  will  to  all  the  race 
when  “the  blessing  of  Abraham  should  come  upon  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,”  it  is  surely  impossible,  with  any  sort  of  logical  consist¬ 
ency,  to  assign  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  so  organically  set  in  the 
midst  of  this  summary  of  moral  duties,  a  basis  inferior  and  less 
permanent  than  that  of  the  whole  decalogue. 

But  this  Sabbatic  law  which  had  thus  been  put  into  the  fun¬ 
damental  and  universal  code  of  human  duty,  was  then  incor¬ 
porated  into  what  is  more  strictly  and  definitely  called  the 
Jewish  law — both  ceremonial  and  civil.  And  this  manifestly 
on  the  principle  that  the  true  and  necessary  order  for  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  local  laws  must  make  them  include  those  that  are 
world-wide  and  eternal.  Not  because  they  were  Jews,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  were  men,  they  came  under  the  Sabbatic  law ;  but 
because  they  were  Jews  they  came  under  it  with  specific  and 
amplified  particulars  of  observance.  Unquestionably  a  special 
form  of  the  Sabbath  did  appear  among  them,  under  the  added 
legislation  which  provided  for  their  peculiar  mission  and  posi¬ 
tion  as  constituting  a  local  commonwealth  and  a  temporary 
condition  of  the  Church — the  Sabbath  in  Hebrew  vestments. 
There  was  thus  a  Hebrew  Sabbath  which  was  not  alone  that  of 
the  Third  Commandment,  but  one  which,  while  based  on  that, 
was  characterized  by  particular  observances  and  enforced  by 
special  penalties.  What  was  done  in  this  case,  however,  was 
only  what  was  done  as  to  the  other  precepts  of  the  decalogue. 
They  were  all  taken  up  and  cast  into  a  temporary  Jewish  mould. 
Manifestly,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  “Hebrew 
Sabbath,”  whether  it  abides  still,  or  terminated  with  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  Commonwealth,  when  Christ 
turned  the  shadows  of  the  ceremonial  law  into  substance,  evi¬ 
dently  does  not  at  all  affect  either  the  moral  character  of  the 
Third  Commandment  or  the  question  of  its  perpetual  and  bind¬ 
ing  obligation.  That  this  “Jewish  Sabbath”  was  ceremonial  in 
its  character  and  relations,  certainly  does  not  prove  that  the 
Third  Commandment  was  wholly  ceremonial. 

Further,  the  claim  of  this  Commandment  to  rank  as  a  moral 
law  equally  with  the  others,  is  not  impaired  by  the  admitted 
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fact  that  it  contains  in  its  own  form  a  ritual  and  temporary  ele¬ 
ment.  We  here  come  upon  the  crucial  point  for  the  correct 
apprehension  of  the  Sabbath  question,  a  point  which  the  lec¬ 
turer  does  not  seem  to  see  or  admit,  but  which  is  made  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  by  all  thorough  interpreters,  and  set  forth  by  none 
more  clearly  and  positively  than  by  the  theologians  of  the 
Church  whose  doctrine  on  this  subject  he  has  attempted  to  set 
forth.  The  substance  of  the  commandment,  as  in  the  primal 
institution  at  creation,  is  the  hallowing  of  one  day  in  seven,  and 
this  is  of  moral  and  abiding  obligation.  The  designation  of 
the  particular  day,  the  seventh ,  is  ritual  and  incidental.  The 
former  is  a  principle,  the  latter  is  but  an  incident  in  its  applica¬ 
tion,  and  capable  of  change.  In  form,  therefore,  the  precept 
consists  of  two  parts.  In  its  essence  and  as  a  moral  principle, 
the  law  is  :  “Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.”  Its 
ritual  and  so-called  ceremonial  part  is  the  added  specification  of 
the  seventh  day,  with  the  reasons  for  it.  The  inclusion  of  this 
temporary  designation  no  more  proves  the  commandment  itself 
to  be  without  moral  and  permanent  basis,  than  a  similar  tem¬ 
porary  application  of  the  fourth  (fifth)  Commandment  to  the 
promised  land  shows  the  law  of  filial  duty  to  have  no  moral 
basis  or  abiding  obligation.  And  to  suppose  the  Sabbath  law 
identical  with  the  attendant  naming  of  the  seventh  day,  or  in¬ 
capable  of  a  different  designation  of  day  without  destroying  it, 
is  to  confound  the  substance  of  it  with  what  was  only  formal 
and  determinative. 

Our  theologians  are  unmistakably  clear  on  this  point,  and 
emphatically  assert,  over  against  our  lecturer,  that  the  “moral 
obligation  of  the  Third  Commandment”  does  “pertain  to  the 
designation  of  one  seventh  of  time  for  holy  use  as  distinct  from 
secular  use.”  Melanchthon  says  :  “Th q  genus  which  is  embraced 
in  this  Commandment  is  moral  and  perpetual.  As  regards  this 
genus ,  Christians  are  bound  by  this  Commandment.  The  genus 
is  immutable ,  and  is  the  chief  thing  in  this  command.  But  as 
regards  the  species ,  that  is,  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day, 
it  is  ceremonial .*  In  his  Exposition  of  the  Nicene  Creed  : 

*Catechism  for  Youth,  Corpus  Reformatorum,  xxiii.,  p.  134. 
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“The  Commandment  concerning  the  Sabbath  is  ceremonial  as 
to  the  species.  But  it  is  natural  or  moral  as  to  the  genus  * 
In  Loci  Communes ,  he  says  :  “It  is  rightly  said  that  in  the  Third 
Commandment  there  are  two  parts ,  the  one  natural  or  moral 
or  the  genus  ;  the  other  part  or  species ,  in  regard  to  the  seventh 
day ,  is  a  ceremony  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Israel. ”f 

Chemnitz :  “The  New  Testament  has  abrogated  not  the  genus , 
which  is  moral,  but  the  species ,  which  is  ceremonial. 

Gerhard :  “In  this  commandment  we  must,  carefully  distin¬ 
guish  the  ceremonial  from  the  moral  part.  The  sanctifying  of 
the  Sabbath  and  abstinence  from  works  which  interfere  with  di¬ 
vine  worship,  that  is,  the  ordaining  of  the  public  service  of  the 
Church  on  fixed  days,  some  fixed  time,  for  the  sake  of  good  or¬ 
der,  for  the  ministry  of  the  word,  is  moral.  But  the  sanctifica¬ 
tion  of  the  seventh  day ,  that  is,  to  give  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ob¬ 
served  in  the  Old  Testament  to  this  service,  is  ceremonial 

Calovius :  “The  rest  of  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  distinguished  as 
moral  and  ceremonial.  For  the  moral  part  is  perpetual  and 
pertains  to  all  men ,  but  the  ceremonial  is  temporary  and  peculiar 
to  the  Jewish  people! || 

Quenstedt :  “In  the  Satfbath  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
the  moral  from  the  ceremonial ;  the  ethical  or  moral  is  the  car¬ 
dinal  number  or  the  indefinite  seventh ,  or  that  one  day  in  seven 
be  devoted  to  the  divine  worship  ;  the  ceremonial  is  the  ordinal 
number  and  definite  seventh  or  that  precisely  the  seventh  day  in 
the  order  must  be  sanctified. ”^[ 

But  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations.  This  distinction  is 
put  into  the  very  front  by  our  chief  old  theologians,  whenever 
they  undertake  to  explain  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  Sab¬ 
bath.  On  this  point,  as  on  the  question  of  the  primitive  insti¬ 
tution  at  the  creation,  they  appear  to  be  absolutely  unanimous. 
With  clear,  united  voice,  and  incontrovertible  correctness,  they 
interpret  the  Third  Commandment  as  resting  on  and  carrying 
forward  a  divine  law  as  old  as  creation,  and  as,  in  its  substance , 

^Corpus  Ref.,  xxiii.,  p.  565. 

f Edition  of  1545.  tExamen  Concil.  Trid. 

§Loci  Theol.  xm.,  123.  || Biblia  Illustrata,  Ex.  20  :  11^ 

^Theologia  Didactico-Polemica,  Cap.  1.  De  Lege  Deb 
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moral  and  permanent  for  all  the  race.  They  seem  to  protest  in 
advance  against  any  Lutheran  ever  teaching  that  God  gave  no 
divine  Sabbath  day  to  the  world  till  the  Jews  came  to  Sinai,  nor 
meant  to  leave  any  to  mankind  after  the  end  of  the  Jewish  con¬ 
stitution.  They  seem  to  have  thrown  their  whole  weight  against 
the  idea  that  the  only  sacred  day  that  God  has  ever  really  or¬ 
dained  was  a  little,  local,  transient  ceremonial  of  the  Jews. 

3.  When  we  come  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  proofs 
which  the  lecturer,  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  give  of  the 
asserted  abrogation  of  the  Third  Commandment,  in  the  New 
Testament,  they  are  found  surprisingly  inconclusive. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  said,  though  not  in  this  lecture,  that 
Christ  broke  the  Sabbath  and  by  His  example  set  it  aside.  But 
no  allegation  could  be  less  sustained.  To  believe  it,  is  to  accept 
the  bitter  imputations  of  His  enemies  as  the  very  truth.  Phar¬ 
isaism  had  overlaid  the  commandment  with  additions  which 
destroyed  its  true  character  and  use.  The  real  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Him  and  His  adversaries  was,  whether  it  was  “lawful  to 
do  good”  on  this  day.  They  had  hedged  it  about  with  spurious 
restrictions  which  interfered  with  this,  and  perverted  the  Sab¬ 
batic  law  from  its  true  relation  t£>  the  service  of  man — had 
changed  it  from  a  means  to  an  end.  He  was,  therefore,  strip¬ 
ping  it  of  the  perversions  with  which  it  was  overlaid  and  almost 
annulled,  replacing  it  on  its  original  and  abiding  foundations 
and  showing  the  proper  way  to  sanctify  it.  ‘Doing  good'  was 
not  inconsistent  with  God’s  resting,  nor  prohibited  by  the  law : 
“My  Father  worketh  hitherto — and  I  work .”  As  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  He  was  interpreting  it  anew  :  “ It  is  lawful  to  do  good 

on  the  Sabbath  days!'  “  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man ,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath .”  He  took  the  yoke  off  the  day,  but 
left  the  day — resisting  the  misconstructions  that  would  destroy 
it  from  man  for  whom  it  was  made. 

Sometimes  we  are  told,  yet  not  in  this  lecture,  that  Christ  has 
nowhere  taught  that  this  commandment  is  of  moral  and  per¬ 
petual  obligation.  Even  were  this  true,  it  would  not  be  in  evi¬ 
dence.  For  there  was  no  call  or  need  for  a  formal  particular¬ 
izing  of  the  binding  authority  of  this  specific  law.  It  was  not 
questioned.  And  why  should  it  be  expected  that  there  would 
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be  a  formal  reenactment  of  an  unrepealed  statute  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  coming  down,  with  divine  authority,  from  the  day  of 
the  finished  creation.  But  it  is  simply  not  true ,  that  Christ 
has  nowhere  taught  the  moral  authority  of  this  command.  In 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  where  by  universal  consent,  He  is 

9 

dealing  with  the  moral  law,  moral  principles,  the  deep  and  holy 
principles  covered  by  the  decalogue,  and  asserting  the  relation 
men  are  to  sustain  to  them  in  the  new  dispensation  of  His 
Church  or  “kingdom,”  He  at  once  declares  their  binding  au¬ 
thority  in  profounder  reality  than  ever  understood  before,  and 
forbids  the  exclusion  of  any  one :  “  Whosoever  therefore  shall 
break  one  of  the  least  of  these  commandments ,  and  teach  men  so, 
he  shall  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven .”  “  Think  not 

that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  lazv .”  And  He  proceeded  to  illus¬ 
trate  His  meaning  and  reference,  by  speaking  distinctly  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue.  Does  this  look  as  if  He 
intended  soon  wholly  to  set  aside  one  of  these  commandments  ? 
Rather,  He  here  transfers  this  decalogue,  without  abatement  in 
the  least,  into  fundamental  position  and  authority  under  His 
mediatorial  reign.  Subsequently  when  asked  by  the  lawyer, 
“Which  is  the  great  commandment,”  Christ  summed  up  the 
law :  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  sold,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophetsT  As  these  two  commandments 
answer  to  the  two  tables  of  the  moral  law,  and  are  confessedly 
a  summary  of  their  precepts,  the  language  of  Christ  is  an  un¬ 
qualified  ratification  of  them  all  as  the  expression  of  universal 
duty  among  men.  Melanchthon  was  not  wrong  when,  treating 
of  the  Decalogue,  he  said  :  “The  first  three  precepts,  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me,  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
thy  God  in  vain,  and  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy , 
are  undoubtedly  set  forth  by  Christ  in  this  great  Commandment , 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  &c* 


*Loci  Communes,  1521, 
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But  the  lecture  bases  the  abrogation  on  St.  Paul’s  words : 
“Let  no  man  therefore,  judge  you  in  meat  or  drink,  or  in  re¬ 
spect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  the  Sabbath  days, 
which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  Christ,” 
Col.  2:16,  17 ;  and  “One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another  ; 
another  esteemeth  every  day.  Let  every  man  be  fully  per¬ 
suaded  in  his  own  mind,”  Rom.  14  :  5.  But  these  texts,  rightly 
understood,  are  utterly  insufficient  to  prove  such  abrogation. 
The  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind — -that  when  St.  Paul  wrote,  the 
distinctively  Jewish  ceremonial  system  had  been  fulfilled  and  its 
shadows  turned  into  substance  by  Christ ;  that  the  incidental 
designation  of  the  last  day  of  the  week  for  the  Sabbath,  in  the 
Commandment,  was  capable  of  change  without  at  all  touching 
the  substance  of  the  law ;  that  the  Christians  had  now  already 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  under  the  divinely  guided  ministry 
of  the  apostles,  with  the  manifest  approval  of  the  Saviour  Him¬ 
self,  been  holding  their  assemblies  for  worship  on  the  “first 
day  of  the  week,”  which  thus,  as  “the  Lord’s  Day,”  was  practi¬ 
cally  serving  the  moral  end  of  the  Sabbatic  law,  while  many, 
especially  Jewish  believers,  were  keeping  up  also  the  observance 
of  the  Jewish  day;  that  some  Judaizing  teachers  were  disturb¬ 
ing  the  consciences  of  the  Gentile  Christians  with  assertions  of 
the  binding  authority  of  the  old  ritual ;  and  that  this  is  the  er¬ 
ror  and  bondage  from  which  the  apostle  was  setting  them  free. 
The  Sabbatic  law  was  no  longer  to  be  found  flowing  necessarily 
through  its  Jewish  channel,  but  in  and  along  its  divinely-meant 
channel  of  New  Testament  designation  made  by  the  Redeemer 
in  His  finished  redemption.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  and  evi¬ 
dent  on  its  very  face,  that  the  apostle  in  these  passages  had  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  Lord’s  Day,  but  to  the  Jewish  sev¬ 
enth-day  Sabbath  and  other  holy  days.  The  attempt  is  made, 
indeed,  to  explain  the  text  from  Romans  as  declaring  a  “removal 
of  all  distinction  of  days.”  Dr.  S.  M.  Hopkins  thinks  the  words 
itaaav  ppepar  decisive  on  this  point.  But,  manifestly,  unless 
we  take  the  passage  away  from  its  connection,  the  only  distinc¬ 
tion  of  days  it  swept  away  was  the  Jewish  distinction.  We  are 
told  in  the  lecture,  that  the  apostle  “struck  not  at  a  day,  but  at  a 
principle.”  But  the  connection  makes  it  equally  plain  that  the 
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“principle”  he  struck  at,  and  struck  away,  was  simply  that  of 
binding  the  Christian  conscience  with  the  Jewish  ritual. 

Now,  what  is  the  conclusion  to  which  this  long  array  of  facts 
rightly  forces  us?  Certainly  not  to  the  immense  and  improb¬ 
able  one  that  the  great  Sabbatic  law  which  God  ordained  at  the 
origin  of  the  race,  which  He  subsequently  put  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  great  moral  code  meant  for  all  mankind,  which  the 
Saviour,  as  its  Lord,  cleansed  of  human  excrescences,  interpreted 
afresh,  and  declared  “made  for  man,”  has  suddenly  and  wholly 
come  to  an  end — God  giving  us  not  a  single  word  of  indication 
of  its  abrogation  except  these  several  apostolic  statements  which 
fail  to  declare  it.  Are  we  to  believe  it  repealed,  on  no  better 
ground  than  this  ?  And  that,  too,  when  all  the  moral  necessi¬ 
ties  for  a  consecrated  day  remain  ;  and  the  need  is  so  apparent 
and  great,  it  is  confessed,  that  the  Church  has  had  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  divine  law  with  a  human  ordinance  ?  Surely,  men 
who  teach  us  to  hold  ourselves  freed  from  a  law  of  God  so 
deeply  grounded  in  the  bodily  and  moral  necessities  of  man’s 
nature,  made  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  code  all  the  rest  of 
which  is  confessedly  of  divine  and  perpetual  obligation,  and 
honored  by  Christ’s  re-consecration  of  it  to  its  right  use,  ought 
to  give  us  something  clearer  than  this  from  the  word  of  God, 
if  they  are  not  to  be  found  making  “void  the  law  of  God” 
through  human  traditions.  The  true  and  necessary  conclusion 
is,  that  no  such  abrogation  was  meant  and  none  has  taken  place ; 
but  that  Christ  as  “Lord  of  the  Sabbath”  has  caused  this  great 
law  to  pass  on  in  the  first  day  of  the  week,  out  of  its  temporary 
Jewish  place  and  rank  into  the  broader  relations  of  Christianity, 
and  with  the  new  spiritual  powers  it  has  been  meant  to  carry 
for  mankind  under  the  great  plan  of  redemption. 

As  a  fully  sufficient  reason  therefore  for  rejecting  the  lectur¬ 
er’s  teaching  on  this  subject,  we  sum  up  the  double  conclusion : 

1.  That  the  appointment  of  the  Lord’s  Day  by  the  apostles , 
as  the  directly  accredited  and  divinely  guided  agents  of  Christ 
— to  go  no  farther  back — itself  forbids  the  classification  of  the 
day  as  a  simply  “human  ordinance,”  resting  on  the  ordinary 
authority  of  the  Church. 

2.  That  the  Third  Commandment,  in  that  which  constitutes 
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it  a  moral  law  and  gives  it  its  place  in  the  decalogue,  has  7iot 
been  shown  to  be  abrogated  by  the  change  of  its  ceremonial  des¬ 
ignation  under  Christ  and  His  apostles. 

III.  The  claim  that  this  “human-ordinance”  view  is  the  ‘ Luth¬ 
eran  doctrine ,’  and  the  echo  to  this  claim  from  some  quarters, 
make  it  necessary  to  add  some  fuller  disproof  of  this  point. 
Considerable  evidence  has  already  been  introduced,  in  which 
our  Confession  and  theology  are  found  to  teach  the  divine  au¬ 
thority  and  permanent  obligation  of  the  Sabbath.  But  it  is 
proper  to  show  by  fuller  quotations  how  strongly  our  Church 
has  put  its  testimony  on  this  subject. 

While,  it  is  admitted,  some  passages  may  be  brought  from 
the  writings  of  Luther  and  others,  which  appear  to  sustain  the 
lecturer’s  low  interpretation  of  the  Confession,  an  honest  com¬ 
parison  of  such  passages  with  their  more  explicit  and  definite 
statements  abundantly  shows  that  interpretation  to  be  erroneous. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  writers,  amid  the  violent  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  times,  kept  themselves  infallibly  self-consistent ;  but 
it  is  inexcusably  unfair  to  make  them  teach  views  which  their 
clearest  utterances  disown  and  refute.  We  wish  to  let  the 
question  be  decided  by  the  writers  themselves,  and  will  give 
their  words  under  the  several  points  involved  in  the  subject. 
Our  limited  space,  however,  will  allow  us  to  quote  only  in  brief¬ 
est  form  a  small  amount  of  what  might  be  given. 

i.  The  Sabbath  from  creatioii. 

Luther’s  unequivocal  declaration,  written  near  the  close  of 
his  life,  has  already  been  given  from  his  Commentary  on  Gen. 
2  :  1-3.  On  Ex.  16  :  23,  he  says  :  “The  Sabbath  existed  before 
the  law  of  Moses  came,  and  had  been,  indeed,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world.” 

Melanchthon  speaks  of  the  decalogue  as  presenting  the 
eternal  rules  of  the  divine  mind,  and  says  :  “They  sounded  at 
all  times  in  the  Church,  even  be  fore  Moses .* 

Gerhard,  on  “Remember”  in  the  commandment,  says:  “Since 
immediately  at  the  creation  a  Sabbath  was  sanctified  by  God, 
so  the  memory  of  this  is  renewed  by  a  word  of  recollection.” f 


*Loci  Communes,  1545. 
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The  lecturer’s  quotation  from  Gerhard  is  from  a  note,  not  on  the 
institution  of  the  day,  but  its  customary  observance  (usitatum). 

Calovius  puts  emphasis  on  “the  consecration  of  the  seventh 
day  to  divine  worship  from  the  Sabbath  of  creation,”  and  de¬ 
clares  this  as  “ undoubted  among  our  [Lutheran]  theologians,  who 
here  agree  with  one  consent .”  On  Gen.  2:3:  “The  Sabbath 
was  consecrated  therefore  from  that  time ;  it  was  not  instituted 
first  after  Israel  was  led  out  of  Egypt;  and  therefore  even  in  a 
state  of  innocence  the  seventh  day  woidd  have  been  sacred.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  world,  God  has  sanc¬ 
tified  and  instituted  the  seventh  day  for  His  worship.”* 

Quenstedt  asserts  and  defends  the  thesis  :  “The  sanctification 
of  the  Sabbath  was  not  instituted  first  at  the  time  of  Moses, 
when  the  decalogue  was  promulgated  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  was 
ordained  immediately  from  the  creation  of  the  world  If 

But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  quotations  in  evidence  on  this 
point.  It  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Krauth : 
“In  common  with  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  the  entire  body  of 
Lutheran  theologians  for  two  centuries,  without  a  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  which  we  are  aware,  held  to  the  primitive  sanctification 
of  the  Sabbath.  While  among  the  Jewish,  the  Romish  and  the 
Reformed  interpreters,  there  were  some  who  maintained  the  op¬ 
posite  view,  we  cannot  for  two  centuries  after  the  Reformation 
find  a  solitary  theologian,  rigid  as  was  their  adherence  to  the 
Confession,  who  did  not  reject  the  idea  that  the  words  in  Gen. 
2  :  3,  were  put  there  by  anticipation.  All  of  them  contend  for 
a  primitive  Sabbath.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  resistless  that 
the  confessors  did  not  teach  nor  imply  that  the  devotion  of  one 
day  in  seven  to  God,  was  of  Mosaic  origin. ”J 
2.  The  primitive  Sabbath  founded  on  nature. 

Melanchthon  :  “As  respects  the  genus ,  it  is  natural  or 
moral.” 

Calovius:  “We  affirm  without  doubt  that  the  religious  rest 
of  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  derived  not  only  from  the  primitive  in- 

*Biblia  Illustrata,  1.  p.  56,  232. 

fTheologia  Didactico-Polemica,  DeLege  Dei  1.,  2. 

+Ev.  Review,  Jan.  1857,  p.  375. 
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stitution  in  the  sanctification  of  the  first  Sabbath  by  the  example 
and  rest  of  God  Himself,  but  also  that  it  is  from  a  law  of  na¬ 
ture ,  as  if  inscribed  in  the  hearts  of  men."* 

Quenstedt  :  “The  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  was  insti¬ 
tuted  not  first  at  the  time  of  Moses,  when  the  decalogue  was 
given  at  Sinai,  but  ordained  immediately  at  the  creation ;  and 
so  began  with  the  law  of  nature .” f 

Hollaz:  “For  it  is  evident  from  nature  that  some  time  is  to 
be  devoted  to  divine  worship  ;  a  divine  appointment  in  Paradise 
set  apart  the  seventh  day.”J 

3.  The  Third  Commandment  in  substance  moral  and  of  per¬ 
petual  obligation. 

Testimony  on  this  point  has  already  been  given  at  consider¬ 
able  length,  from  Melanchthon ,  the  writer  of  both  the  Confes¬ 
sion  and  the  Apology;  Chemnitz ,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Form  of  Concord,  and  sometimes  called  “the  great  theologian 
of  our  Church;”  Gerhard ,  whose  Loci  Tlieologici  is  regarded  as 
a  “model”  of  theological  discussion;  and  Quenstedt ,  whom  Lu- 
thardt  places  next  to  Gerhard  as  a  representative  of  the  or¬ 
thodox  dogmatik.  The  distinction  they  make  between  the 
moral  and  ceremonial ,  the  material  and  formal ,  or  the  genus 
and  the  species  in  the  Commandment,  and  the  assertion  that  the 
moral  part  is  of  perpetual  and  universal  obligation,  are  repeated 
and  emphasized  all  through  our  theology. 

Calovius,  severe  against  all  dissent  from  the  Confessions, 
says:  “The  moral  rest  of  the  Sabbath  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  ceremonial.  For  the  moral  is  perpetual  and  pertains 
to  all  men ;  but  the  ceremonial  is  temporary  and  pecidiar  to  the 
Jews.  Nevertheless  it  is  moral  that  on  the  Sabbath  we  should 
rest  from  ordinary  and  servile  labors .”§ 

Hollaz  :  “When  God  commands,  Remember  the  Sabbath- 
day  to  keep  it  holy,  the  object  to  be  sanctified  is  the  day  of  the 
Sabbath."  It  is  to  be  well  observed  here  that  the  Third  Com¬ 
mandment  contains  something  moral  to  which  all  men  are 

*Systema  Theol. ,  quoted  by  Quenstedt. 

fQuenstedt,  Theol.  Didac.  Lege  Dei,  1.,  2. 
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bound ,  and  something  ceremonial  which  is  peculiar  to  the  people 
of  Israel.  The  former  is  perpetual ,  the  latter  temporary.  It  is 
moral  that  some  one  day  of  the  seven  be  set  apart  for  sacred 
worship ;  it  is  ceremonial  that  precisely  the  seventh  day  be  set 
apart  to  the  service  of  divine  worship  ;  or  as  some  prefer  to 
say,  the  moral  part  in  the  Sabbath  is  an  indefinite  seventh  and 
ordinal  number ,  or  that  some  seventh  day  be  consecrated  to 
divine  worship,  but  the  ceremonial  is  the  definite  seventh  and 
cardinal  number,  or  that  precisely  this  seventh  in  the  order  be 
sanctified.  *  *  The  moral  still  remains ;  the  ceremonial  is 

abrogated.”* 

Buddeus  :  “But  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  by  God  im¬ 
mediately  at  the  close  of  creation  is  evident  from  Gen.  2:1,2. 
For  they  do  violence  to  the  plainest  words  of  the  divine  Scrip¬ 
ture,  who  try  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  the  Sab¬ 
bath  is  there  mentioned  proleptically.  Whence  also  it  neces¬ 
sarily  follows,  that  the  law  concerning  the  sanctification  of  the 
Sabbath  binds  not  only  the  Israelites ,  but  all  men!' f 

4.  The  Lord's  Day  is  of  apostolic  appointment ,  and  carries 

FORWARD  THE  MORAL  LAW  OF  THE  THIRD  COMMANDMENT.  This 
covers  the  two  decisive  points  involved  in  the  whole  question, 
and  the  testimony  is  clear  and  full  : 

Luther  :  “I  believe  that  the  apostles  transferred  the  Sabbath 
to  Sunday,  otherwise  no  man  would  have  been  so  audacious  as 
to  dare  to  do  it.  And  I  believe  that  they  did  it  especially  that 
they  might  tear  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  imagination 
that  they  were  justified  and  holy  through  the  law,  and  in  order 
that  men  might  be  surely  and  steadfastly  persuaded  that  the 
law  is  not  necessary  to  salvation.  But  the  apostles  were  moved 
thereto  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  the  sending 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  Pentecost.”^ 

“As  the  same  Sabbath  is  now  changed  for  us  into  Sunday , 
and  the  other  days  are  work-days  ;  Sunday  is  the  day  of  rest , 
or  holy  day ,  or  sacred  day!'  And  would  to  God  that  in  Chris- 

*Examen  Theol.  Part  III.,  Sec.  2,  1. 
fTheologia  Dogmatica,  Lib.  ill.,  cap.  2, 

JTischreden,  as  already  quoted. 
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tendom  there  were  no  holy  day  except  Sunday ,  and  that  all  the 
festivals  were  put  upon  Sunday.”* 

Luther  has  put  this  commandmen  into  both  his  Catechism,  as 
pertaining,  in  its  substance,  to  the  Christian  life.  In  the  Larger 
Catechism  he  sets  forth  how  men  may  violate  it :  i(God  will  have 
this  commandment  strictly  kept ,  and  will  punish  all  those  who 
despise  his  word ,  and  will  not  hear  nor  learn  it ,  especially  at  the 
time  appointed  therefor ."  Was  Luther  illogical  enough  to  con¬ 
nect  together  the  incongruous  ideas  of  sinning  against  a  law  to¬ 
tally  repealed ,  and  to  which  we  sustain  no  moral  relations  what¬ 
ever  ? 

Melanchthon  says  :  “The  apostles  changed  the  day ,  for  this 
very  reason,  that  they  might  show  an  example  of  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  ceremonial  laws  of  the  Mosaic  polity  in  the  seventh 
day.”f  He  defines  at  length  howr  men  sin  against  this  Com¬ 
mandment,  works  of  “necessity  and  mercy”  being  allowable. 

Chemnitz  :  “  We  deny  that  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  into  the 
Lord' s  Day  comes  from  the  Church  ;  the  apostles  whom  Christ 
appointed  in  His  own  place  as  teachers  of  the  world ,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  Gentiles ,  and  whom  we  rightly  follow ,  introduced 
this  change.  This  is  to  be  held  over  against  the  Romanists,  wrho 
refer  this  change  to  the  unwritten,  and  not  to  the  written  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Church.”J 

Gerhard  :  “  Why,  in  the  New  Testament ,  has  the  first  day  of 
the  week  been  appointed  in  place  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ?  It 
was  set  apart,  by  the  apostles  for  the  exercise  of  divine  worship, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  on  this  day  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead.  *  *  There  is  a  Christian  Sabbath ,  since  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  apostles,  the  first  day  of  the  week  has  been 
set  apart  for  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Church. ”§ 

Calovius  :  “  This  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  Jews,  nor  is 
it  abrogated  in  the  New  Testament,  as  far  as  it  is  moral.  It  w?as 
in  force  before  God  chose  the  people  of  Israel,  even  from  the 
beginning  of  the  wrorld.  Further,  the  reason  is  a  general  one, 

*  Sermon  on  Good  Works. 

t  Exposition  of  Nicene  Creed,  Corpus  Reformatorum,  xxiii.,  p.  565. 

X  Harm.  Evang.  c.  119,  quoted  by  Ouenstedt. 

\  Loci  Theol.  Loc.  xin.,  139,  141. 
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looking  to  all  men.  So  Christians  are  under  obligation  to  rest , 
and,  with  their  servants,  to  cease  from  labors.  Christ  declares 
that  the  Sabbath  has  been  made  for  man.  The  divine  sanctifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Sabbath  both  separates  it  from  profane  use ,  and 
consecrates  it  to  sacred  uses.”  *  *  “The  two  opinions  (one  that 
Christ,  the  other  that  the  apostles  changed  it  into  the  Lord’s 
Day)  are  reconciled  without  difficulty,  if  we  say  that  Christ  by 
His  resurrection  on  this  day  and  by  His  example  consecrated 
it,  *  *  but  the  apostles ,  by  the  divine  authority  with  which 

they  were  endowed ,  sanctified  and  instituted  the  first  day  of  the 
week  into  the  ordinary  Christian  Sabbath 

“In  the  third  place,  Grotius  cannot  be  acquitted  of  error ,  in 
denying  that  the  Lord's  Day  was  put  into  the  place  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  which  he  does,  doubtless,  to  gratify  the  Anabaptists  who 
regard  the  Command  of  the  Sabbath  as  entirely  abolished,  so 
that  in  virtue  of  Christian  liberty  they  think  any  sort  of  work 
lawful  on  all  days,  which  seems  also  to  be  the  view  of  the  So- 
cinians,  who  are  of  near  kin  to  Grotius.  *  *  It  ought  not 

to  be  doubted  that  one  day  in  seven  has  been  retained  by  virtue 
of  the  divine  Commandment ,  only  the  Lord' s  Day  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  day  of  the  Sabbath.  For  as  it  binds  the  whole 
Church,  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  earth  to  the  end  of  the  world,  both  before  the  law, 
and  under  the  law,  and  after  the  abolition  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  moral  and  perpetual .” 

“It  is  disputed  whether  Christ  or  the  apostles  substituted  the 
Lord’s  Day,  but  all  agree  easily  in  this,  that  the  observance 
of  the  Lord’s  Day  derives  its  validity  not  from  custom 
alone  or  human  constitution,  but  has  been  sanctified  by 
divine  constitution ,  since  those  things  which  the  apostles  sanc¬ 
tified  by  apostlic  authority,  are  to  be  esteemed  as  divine  insti¬ 
tutions.”* 

The  reader  will  please  notice,  how  Calovius,  who,  Dr.  Jacobs 
says,  “represents  the  strictest  school  of  orthodoxy, ”f  utterly 
condemns  and  repudiates  this  very  “human-ordinance”  view 

*Biblia  Illustrata,  1,  412,  414,  415.  fSchmid’s  Dogmatik,  p.  676. 
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which  our  lecturer  and  those  with  whom  he  agrees  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  dignify  with  the  honor  and  authority  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  name.  Calovius,  as  do  also  Ouenstedt  and  Hollaz,  turns 
this  view  over  where  it  does  belong,  not  to  Lutherans,  but  to 
the  Anabaptists  and  the  Socinians. 

Ouenstedt:  “Thesis — one  of  the  seven  days,  though  not 
the  seventh  from  creation,  but  a  seventh  in  the  weekly  cycle,  or 
one  fixed  day  among  the  seven,  by  virtue  of  the  Third  Com¬ 
mandment,  as  moral ,  is  also  in  the  New  Testament  set  apart  for 
divine  worship.  For  it  is  of  perpetual  moral  obligation  in  the 
divine  Commandment,  that  God  be  worshiped  in  an  external 
manner  and  on  a  fixed  day.” 

“The  apostles,  by  the  divine  authority  with  which  they  were 
endowed,  sanctified  and  instituted  the  first  day  of  the  week  into 
the  ordinary  Sabbath  of  Christians .* 

Quenstedt  mentions  especially  the  Socinians  and  Anabaptists 
as  among  those  who  recognize  nothing  moral  in  this  Com¬ 
mandment,  and  hold  it  to  be  entirely  abrogated  by  Christ. 

Baier  :  “The  Third  Commandment  requires  the  sanctifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath,  or  the  consecration  of  a  certain  day  to  the 
exercise  of  divine  worship,  especially  public,  and  also  prohibits 
works  which  either  withdraw  from  or  hinder  divine  service. 
Not,  indeed,  precisely  of  the  seventh  day  in  the  order  in  every 
seven ;  for  this  pertains  not  to  the  moral ,  but  the  ceremonial  law, 
and  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament  Church,  after 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  it  was  freely  changed,  so  that  now 
the  first  or  Lord's  Day  should  be  celebrated. ”f 

Hollaz,  on  Third  Commandment:  “In  the  New  Testament 
these  circumstances  (Jewish  additions),  together  with  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  definite  seventh  day,  were  abrogated  by  Christ 
through  the  apostles,  and  the  first  day  of  the  week,  called  ‘the 
Lord’s  Day,’  which  Christ  had  consecrated  by  His  own  author¬ 
ity  and  example,  *  *  was  put  in  place  of  the  seventh  day. 

The  apostles  then  sanctified  this  first  day  of  the  week  into  the 
ordinary  Sabbath  of  Christians .” 

*Theologia  Didactico-Polem.,  Cap.  i.,  De  Lege  Dei. 
tCompendium  Theologiae  Positivae,  Part  in.,  Cap.  7. 
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“The  opposite  opinion  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Socinians  is  that 
Christ  has  wholly  taken  away  the  Third  Commandment  con¬ 
cerning  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath.  These  allege,  first} 
that  distinctions  of  days  are  forbidden  to  Christians  in  the  N. 
Test.,  Gal.  4  :  10.  We  answer  :  Levitical  distinctions  are  not 
allowed  to  Christians,  especially  where  observance  of  them 
may  be  believed  to  be  necessary  to  salvation.  They  allege  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  the  Sabbath  was  among  the  shadows  of  things  to 
come,  Col.  2  :  16.  We  answer:  Paul  speaks  concerning  the 
Jewish  observance  of  feasts  and  Sabbaths  as  shadows,  &c.  But 
the  Lord's  Day  is  not  a  shadow  of  things  to  come ,  but  is  to  be  held 
sacred  on  account  of  its  grateful  commemoration  of  the  glorious 
resurrection  of  Christ."* 

These  quotations  from  the  old  standard  theologians  are  suffi¬ 
cient  on  this  point.  It  needs  only  be  observed  how  distinctly 
and  positively  they  all  treat  the  authority  of  the  Lord’s  Day  as  a 
continuation  of  the  force  of  the  Commandment,  and  make  the 
change  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  of  divine ,  because  of  apos¬ 
tolic,  authority.  They  name  the  opposite  view  but  to  discard  it. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  they  teach  the  authority  of 
a  particular  day  as  the  “Christian  Sabbath.”  Gerhard  says:  “We 
are  taught  to  sanctify  and  transfigure  with  holy  deeds  the  entire 
day  of  the  Sabbath.  There  is  a  most  wicked  custom  of  spend¬ 
ing  only  some  very  small  part  of  the  sacred  day  for  divine 
worship,  and  giving  the  rest  even  to  dances  and  feasts.”  In  view 
of  these  extracts,  the  reader  can  easily  say  whether  the  asser¬ 
tion  is  true  of  our  Church  :  “She  utterly  repudiates  the  Sabbath 
as  a  day,  call  it  by  what  name  you  please.” 

5.  The  Confession  no  denial  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
day. 

Walch,  wffiose  introduction  to  the  Symbolical  Books  has 
been  pronounced  a  classic,  after  quoting  the  words  of  the  Con¬ 
fession,  says :  “If  these  words  are  so  understood  as  if  the 
Lord’s  Day  was  regarded  by  our  fathers  as  a  human  institution , 
we  confess  they  can  by  no  means  be  approved.  For  it  is  es¬ 
tablished  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
Day  is  not  a  human ,  but  a  divine  institution,  so  prescribed  to 


*Examen,  Part  in..  Sec.  2,  1. 
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us  that  no  change  can  be  made  in  it,  nor  can  the  reason  of  it  be 
that  which  belongs  to  other  festival  days  or  other  ecclesiastical 
rites.  *  *  This  change  was  not  human ,  but  made  by  the  divine 

will  and  authority ,  and  hence  the  Lord’s  Day  has  been  insti¬ 
tuted  by  God  Himself.  *  *  For  the  apostles  did  it  not  as  men, 
but  moved  by  the  divine  counsel  and  instructed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  *  *  We  have  said  these  things  as  preliminary  to  the 

inquiry,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  confessors  concerning  the 
Lord’s  Day.  They  teach  nothing  injurious  to  the  divine  origin 
of  this  day.  *  *  We  must  consider  what  occasion  the  confes¬ 

sors  had  for  speaking  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  This  is  found  in  the 
error  of  the  papists,  that  the  apostles  and  bishops  had  received 
power  from  Christ  to  prescribe  rites  which  should  be  necessary 
and  meritorious.  This  position  the  Romanists  attempted  to 
prove  by  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  made  by  Church  authority , 
and  thus  gave  the  confessors  occasion  for  touching  on  the  Lord’s 
Day.  What,  therefore,  they  say  concerning  it,  was  specially 
directed  against  the  papists,  and  was  meant  to  show  that  this 
day  was  set  apart  for  holy  purposes,  not  to  the  end  that  we 
might  attain  a  certain  justifying  merit  by  its  observance.”* 

This  quotation  is  at  once  a  testimony  and  an  explanation. 
The  confessors  were  antagonizing  the  Romish  idea  that  the 
Church  had  power  to  ordain  festivals  and  rites,  whose  observ¬ 
ance  was  necessary  and  meritorious  for  salvation,  an  idea  in  con¬ 
flict  with  free  grace  and  justification  through  faith.  It  is  this 
Romish  necessity  that  they  combat,  asserting  at  the  same  time 
a  true  and  abiding  “necessity”  for  the  sacred  day  of  worship, 
and  its  apostolic  appointment.  They  make  the  Lord’s  Day  rest 
on  a  different  basis  from  that  which  Rome  assigned  it.  But 
“they  teach  nothing  injurious  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  day.” 
We  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  here  from  Dr.  Krauth’s 
masterly  discussion  of  this  subject  in  Evan.  Review ,  for  Jan. 
1857.  He  says  of  the  Confession:  “It  removes  the  obligation 
to  keep  the  Lord’s  Day  holy  from  a  false  foundation  to  its  true 
one.  It  overthrows  the  Romish  principle  of  necessity,  and 
brings  in  an  evangelical  principle  of  necessity,  and  rests  the 


*Intro.  in  Lib.  Sym.,  pp.  389-393. 
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observation  of  the  Lord’s  Day  on  the  generic  character  of  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  that  law  which  is  natural,  moral,  primitive,  univrsal, 
and  incapable  of  abrogation.”  In  the  Conservative  Reforma¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Krauth  says :  “The  Confession  teaches  that  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  is  abolished;  that  the  necessity  of  observing  the  first 
day  of  the  week  rests  not  upon  the  supposition  that  such  ob¬ 
servance  has  in  itself  a  justifying  power,  as  the  Romanists  con¬ 
tended,  but  on  the  religious  wants  of  men.  It  teaches,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  Lord’s  Day  is  of  apostolic  institution.  The 
prevalent  judgment  of  the  great  theologians  of  our  Church  has 
been  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the  creation  of  man  ; 
that  the  generic  idea  it  involves,  requires  the  devoting  of  one 
day  of  the  week  as  the  minimum,  to  rest  from  labor  and  to  re¬ 
ligious  duties,  and  so  far  pertains  to  the  entire  race  through  all 
time.” 

But  the  proofs  against  the  lecturer’s  account  of  the  Lutheran 
view  of  the  Lord’s  Day  may  be  allowed  to  rest  here.  These 
points  are  clear:  first ,  the  Confession  asserts  its  apostolic  o  rigin, 
and  our  leading  theologians  teach,  as  truth  requires,  that  this 
itself  lifts  it  out  of  the  category  of  merely  human  ordinances  of 
common  church  authority.  Secondly ,  these  same  great  theolo¬ 
gians,  with  unmistakable  clearness  and  strong  emphasis,  also 
represent  the  Lord’s  Day  as  but  the  New  Testament  and  di¬ 
vinely-guided  designation  or  determination  of  the  divine  Sab¬ 
batic  law  of  creation  and  the  decalogue,  that  law  being  in  its 
substance  moral  and  binding  on  all  men. 

Attention  must  called  to  the  fact  that  the  General  Synod 
has  distinctly  and  repeatedly  repudiated  the  interpretation  which 
denies  the  divine  obligation  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  or  offers  this 
human-ordinance  view  as  the  real  “Lutheran”  doctrine.  It  has 
solemnly  defined  its  position  on  this  subject,  not  in  any  way  of 
qualifying  its  Lutheranism,  but  as  asserting  it.  When  at  York, 
in  1864,  it  adopted  its  present  form  of  subscription  to  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession,  in  order  to  make  explicit  its  understanding  of 
certain  disputed  points,  the  General  Synod  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanatory  resolution  : 

“ Resolved ,  That  while  this  Synod,  resting  on  the  word  of  God 
as  the  sole  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  on  its  infallible  warrant 
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rejects  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  or  Transubstan- 
tiation,  and  with  it  the  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation,  rejects  the 
Romish  Mass  and  all  the  ceremonies  distinctive  of  the  Mass ; 
denies  any  power  in  the  sacraments  as  an  opus  operatum ,  or  that 
the  blessings  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  can  be  received 
without  faith  ;  rejects  auricular  confession  and  priestly  absolu¬ 
tion,  holds  that  there  is  no  priesthood  on  earth  but  that  of  all 
believers,  and  that  God  only  can  forgive  sins  ;  and  maintains  the 
divine  obligations  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  while  we  would ,  with  our 
whole  heart ,  reject  any  part  of  any  Confession  which  taught  doc¬ 
trines  in  conflict  with  this  our  testimony ,  nevertheless ,  before  God 
and  His  Church  we  declare  that  in  our  judgment  the  Augsburg 
Confession ,  properly  interpreted ,  is  in  perfect  consistence  with  this 
our  testimony  and  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  regards  the  errors 
specified?' * 

This  declaration,  being  almost  precisely  the  same  as  presented 
by  Dr.  Krauth  and  adopted  in  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  in  1856* 
was  reaffirmed  by  the  General  Synod  at  its  convention  in  Har¬ 
risburg  in  1868;  and  at  its  convention  in  Dayton,  O.,  in  1871, 
it  was  ordered  to  be  appended  as  an  “Explanation”  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession  in  the  Book  of  Worship,  where  it  now 
stands.  With  solemn  and  prolonged  emphasis,  the  divine  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  has  thus  been  made  part  of  our 
doctrinal  position,  and  that  interpretation  of  the  Confession 
which  attempts  to  deny  it  has  been  fully  and  definitely  disowned. 
The  General  Synod  has  refused  to  allow  its  position  on  this  great 
question  to  be  at  all  equivocal,  and  earnestly  repels  the  idea 
that  the  true  “Lutheran”  doctrine  rejects  this  divine  obligation 
of  the  day.  Some  one,  indeed,  has  recently  said  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  is  called  ‘general,’  “probably  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  not  very  particular  about  anything  but  it  has  been  particu¬ 
lar  enough  to  refuse  to  hold  this  as  an  “open  question.”  It  has 
sternly  declined  to  permit  the  teaching  of  the  Socinians  and 
Aanbaptists  to  be  substituted  for  the  true  Lutheran  doctrine  on 
this  point. 

We  make  no  apology  for  this  extended  discussion.  It  is  jus- 
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tified  by  the  great  importance  of  the  subject.  Simple  justice 
requires  that  the  teaching  of  the  Lutheran  Church  upon  it 
should  be  better  understood,  and  vindicated  from  misrepresen¬ 
tations  and  misapprehensions.  The  grand  testimony  which 
her  theologians  have  given  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  sacred 
day,  is  called  for  by  the  necessities  of  our  times — a  testimony 
than  which  none  more  profoundly  Scriptural  and  satisfactory 
can  be  found  in  Christendom.  We  cannot  consent  that  this  tes¬ 
timony  should  be  silenced,  when  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
day  of  rest  are  marshaling  their  strength  against  it.  The  Sab¬ 
batic  institution  which  God  has  “made  for  man,”  is  of  unspeak¬ 
able  value  to  every  high  and  holy  interest  of  the  race.  It  is  a 
great  moral  means  to  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  ends  for  which 
man  has  been  created  and  redeemed.  If  it  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  moral  law  of  the  decalogue,  every  commandment  calls 
for  its  presence.  Not  a  single  part  of  moral  duty  can  afford  to 
lose  the  service  of  this  blessed  day.  Wickedness  sees  in  it  the 
key-position,  by  the  taking  of  which  it  may  hope  to  sweep  the 
whole  field.  The  day  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  Church’s 
work,  but,  in  its  proper  sanctification,  essential  to  our  true  so¬ 
cial  and  national  welfare  and  order.  It  is  needed  for  the  victory, 
of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth.  A  mere  holiday,  as  the 
chief  receptacle  for  the  dissipation,  abandon  and  licentiousness 
of  the  week,  will  not  answer.  And  nothing  can  be  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  that  the  maintenance  of  our  Christian  Sabbath,  with 
its  true  blessings,  will  depend  upon  our  recognition  of  it  as  a 
law  of  God  for  all  the  world.  Once  let  the  truth  of  its  divine 
character  fall  out  of  the  Christian  conscience  and  the  public 
conscience  of  our  land,  and  no  human  laws  will  be  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  powers  of  Sunday  desecration.  The 
civil  laws  for  its  quiet  will  soon  be  swept  from  the  statute  book, 
or  be  as  if  they  were  not.  No  mere  church  day,  or  “human 
ordinance”  of  ecclesiastical  origin  can  hold  the  consciences  of 
men  or' command  their  respect.  Disbelief  of  the  divine  au¬ 
thority  of  the  day  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  its  present  des¬ 
ecration.  Only  when  men  shall  clearly  recognize  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  God’s  own  commandment  for  all  the  race,  will  it  be 
rightly  esteemed  and  observed. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

SOME  ELEMENTS  OF  FAMILY  RELIGION. 

By  Rev.  J.  C.  Roller,  A.  M.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

The  present  has  very  significantly  been  called  an  Atheistic 
Episode  ;  that  it  is,  indisputably  ;  whether  it  shall  become  more 
than  an  episode  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  treatment 
its  advocates  receive;  their  cause  may  be  advertised  and  to  a 
degree  dignified  by  furious  persecutions,  or  their  influence  coun¬ 
teracted  by  a  reasonable  defense  of  the  carefully  chosen  position 
now  suffering  attack.  There  is  certainly  no  denying  the  fact  of 
a  widely  felt  tendency  to  drift  away  from  the  solid  ground  of 
purely  theistic  teaching.  The  mad  rush  in  quest  after  the 
modes  of  existing  things,  allows  little  time  to  study  the  char¬ 
acter  and  will  of  their  author;  and  the  enthusiastic  efforts  to 
attribute  everything  to  inexorable  and  necessitated  laws  instead 
of  the  liberty-loving  and  liberty-giving  Lawgiver,  point  clearly 
enough  to  an  ascendency  of  the  natural  and  materialistic  over 
the  moral  and  spiritual.  Fortunately,  however,  it  lies  in  the 
province  of  all,  who  have  not  abandoned  their  hold  on  the 
cherished  beliefs  in  a  Divine  administration  of  affairs,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  this  godless  tendency  shall  be  simply  a  period,  or 
whether  it  shall  give  permanent  coloring  to  the  future  history 
of  man’s  confessed  relations  to  God.  The  efficient  means  lie 
close  at  hand  and  wait  for  fearless  application  by  faithful  advo¬ 
cates. 

Amid  the  confused  cries  for  progressive  reform  and  the  strong 
claims  primitive  truths  and  primitive  religions  are  said  to  have 
upon  reformatory  movements,  it  should  be  perceptible  to  Chris¬ 
tian  reformers  that  in  their  religion  also  are  found  certain  prim¬ 
itive  foundations  on  every  one  of  which  the  name  of  God  is  in¬ 
deed  written,  and  which  might  consequently  be  supposed  as  defi¬ 
nitely  settled ;  and  yet  some  of  these  fundamental  elements  of 
society,  notably  the  Family  and  its  relations  to  Christianity,  are 
rudely  assaulted  by  modern  reformers;  their  sacredness  is  de- 
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rided,  and  their  influence  undermined.  Miserable  attempts  are 
made  to  disturb,  upheave  and  re-arrange  the  very  pillars  upon 
which  God  has  founded  both  civil  and  religious  government. 

May  not  this  then  be  a  suitable  time  for  a  practical  discus¬ 
sion  of  some  of  the  elementary  characterictics  of  Family  Re¬ 
ligion  ? 

THE  PURPOSE. 

It  must  be  self-evident  that  the  first  element  in  planting  and 
training  genuine  religion  in  the  family,  is  a  correct  conception  of 
what  we  propose  to  accomplish  by  it.  What  is  our  purpose  in 
making  the  home  religious?  What  object  have  we  in  view  in 
guiding  the  household  religiously  and  making  it  the  sphere  of 
Christian  services,  such  as  family  worship  and  whatever  else  we 
may  regard  essential  features  ?  The  application  of  false  prin¬ 
ciples  at  the  outstart  will  give  a  wrong  direction  to  our  work 
and  deprive  it  of  its  promised  blessings. 

There  is  danger  of  making  too  much  of  the  saving  influence 
which  family  religion  undoubtedly  will  have  upon  the  inmates 
of  the  home,  upon  ourselves  reflexively  and  upon  the  children 
and  domestics  directly ;  very  many  subjects  of  such  influence 
have  gone  forth  from  professedly  pious  families  without  being 
materially  benefitted  either  by  the  intention  or  the  example, 
whilst  not  a  few  of  the  most  godly  may  be  found  in  homes 
where  the  name  of  God  is  not  formally  recognized.  Christian 
morality,  righteousness,  salvation,  are  personal  matters.  Even 
though  we  may  in  part  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  best 
Christian  and  heathen  writers  that  proper  training  does  every¬ 
thing  for  man,  we  can  not  escape  the  indisputable  fact  that  all 
are  personally  responsible  for  their  moral  or  immoral  charac¬ 
ter.  A  man’s  deeds  are  his  own,  not  another’s.  It  must  be 
held  to  be  the  duty  of  all  who  are  created  in  God’s  image,  to 
live  after  His  commandments,  whether  they  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  family  religion  or  not.  “There  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  my  knowledge  of  which  I  am  more  certain  than  that 
I  am  justly  held  accountable  for  my  habits,  my  words  and  my 
deeds.  The  universal  consent  of  mankind  sustains  the  authority 
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of  my  conscience  and  declares  that  I — I  alone — must  be  held 
responsible  for  whatever  I  commit.”* 

We  come  nearer  the  true  conception  of  this  subject  by  put¬ 
ting  it  on  the  ground  of  the  State’s  welfare,  the  Church’s 
efficiency  and  God’s  glory.  The  State  is  no  self-responsible 
or  self-preserving  agent  able  to  redeem  and  sanctify  itself.  It 
can  assuredly  rise  no  higher  than  the  character  of  its  individual 
components,  hence  the  family  is  its  cradle  in  which  divine  prin¬ 
ciples  are  inculcated  and  the  future  statesman  as  well  as  hum¬ 
blest  subjects  must  be  nurtured  for  their  varied  stations.  “Out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  founded  a 
stronghold,”  was  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  Israel’s  great¬ 
est  king  and  model  statesman. 

The  Church  is  an  organization  of  which  the  household  and 
the  individual  in  the  household  are  the  miniature.  The  Church 
universal  had  its  origin  in  the  family  of  Noah.  The  household 
of  Abraham  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Isaac 
erected  the  altar  at  Beersheba  as  the  centre  around  which  all 
home  life  clustered,  and  thus  imparted  to  the  future  Hebrew 
economy  that  love  for  the  Church  by  the  inmates  of  the  home 
which  is  constantly  exalted  in  the  chronicles  and  the  poetry  of 
the  Old  Testament.  He  who  came  to  teach  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  and  establish  the  Church  purchased  with  His  own  blood, 
sanctified  the  marriage  relation,  blessed  the  little  children,  and, 
in  the  home  at  Bethany  spoke  His  sweetest  counsels  to  loving 
hearts.  The  “Acts  of  the  Apostles”  is  the  history  of  the  “Church 
in  the  house.”  The  Reformation  was  born  in  the  great  re¬ 
former’s  heart,  and  in  Luther’s  home  was  the  first  Protestant 
Church.  The  atmosphere  of  the  church  life  will  be  as  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  home  life,  and  the  perfection,  purity,  efficiency 
of  the  great  family  of  God’s  children  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  separate  families  which  constitute  the  gathering 
in  the  sanctuary. 

The  glory  of  God  is  the  controlling  principle  and  actuating 
motive  of  all  the  right  actions  of  a  true  Christian.  No  higher 
purpose  can  inspire  us  in  the  performance  of  any  duty.  Even 
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the  working  out  of  our  individual  salvation,  with  that  intention, 
will  reap  the  quickest  and  greatest  reward.  Hence,  by  keeping 
that  lofty  idea  prominent  in  family  religion  and  making  the 
home  the  place  where  God’s  honor  dwelleth,  we  invite  His  co¬ 
operation,  secure  his  approbation,  divest  the  household  piety  of 
all  selfishness  and  render  unto  Him  a  praise  into  which  no  un¬ 
worthy  thought  can  enter.  If  we  are  governed  by  such  ele¬ 
vating,  redeeming  and  spiritualizing  purposes  we  make  Family 
Religion  what  God  intends  it  to  be,  and  foster  an  agency  which 
will  surprise  us  with  its  beneficent  results. 

THE  MARRIAGE  RELATIONSHIP. 

We  cannot  estimate  too  highly  a  truly  Christian  married  life 
as  the  second  constituent  factor  in  household  piety.  When  the 
relationship  between  husband  and  wife  is  according  to  the  di¬ 
vine  pattern,  as  revealed  in  God’s  word  and  as  illustrated  by  the 
original  purity  of  the  first  created  pair  and  the  relation  between 
Christ  and  his  followers,  the  home  life  becomes  an  image  of 
heavenly  purity  and  the  home  associations  will  be  emblematic 
of  the  enjoyments  of  the  redeemed  in  the  future  world.  When 
that  relationship  is  loving,  friendly,  considerate  and  ennobling-, 
Family  Religion  will  be  possible,  and  only  then.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  ideal  there  may  be  the  form  of  religion,  a  me¬ 
chanical  observance  of  specified  exercises,  a  tolerably  well-sus¬ 
tained  family  worship  and  formalistic  training,  but  no  religion 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Heads  of  families  may  well  con¬ 
sider  the  blighting  effect  of  a  selfish  and  unholy  matrimonial 
union  upon  the  religious  life  of  the  home.  They  ought  to  ask 
themselves  anxiously  the  reason  why  the  conjugal  affections  are 
circumscribed  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  household;  why 
parents  are  entrusted  with  the  vast  responsibility  of  children ; 
why  there  are  so  many  pure  and  holy  enjoyments  assured  in 
the  married  life;  why  marriage  is  not  a  mere  copartnership  or 
association  to  minister  to  the  indulgence  of  ignoble  appetites. 
Sometimes  they  could  learn  a  lesson  from  heathen  ethics.  Even 
among  the  Chinese  can  be  found  nobler  views  of  marriage  than 
among  some  defenders  of  Christianity.  To  them  the  family  is 
at  least  the  focus  of  the  moral  life ;  yea  in  it  the  divine  life  is 
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directly  manifested;  the  family  is  the  living  worship  of  God — 
as  far  as  they  know  God.  When  we  can  not  say  as  much  of  a 
Christian  home,  what  use  is  there  to  expect  the  holy  thing  we 
call  religion? 

At  least  three  cardinal  virtues  demand  especial  prominence 
between  husband  and  wife,  if  religion  is  to  have  a  genuine  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  home — namely,  holiness,  obedience  and  unity  of 
purpose.  Should  sanctity  be  lacking  there  need  be  no  question 
about  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  truly  religious  life 
within  the  domestic  circle;  there  may  be  a  coarse  and  vulgar 
show  of  piety,  but  the  death  of  devotion  is  assured.  Somehow 
the  taint  of  impurity  attaches  to  every  spot  within  the  hallowed 
precincts,  and,  should  it  indeed  be  the  taint  of  conjugal  unfaith¬ 
fulness,  though  only  in  the  harbored  thought,  its  withering  effects 
will  mysteriously  work  out  their  curse  upon  sacredness,  solemni¬ 
ty  and  reverence.  Christ  can  not  remain  in  such  homes  and  that 
which  seems  like  worship  intended  for  Him,  is  simply  a  hollow 
sham  dishonoring  to  his  holiness.  High  medical  authorities 
would  have  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  human  society, 
prohibiting  the  intermarriage  of  scrofulous  people.  On  strictly 
physical  grounds  this  might  appear  a  praiseworthy  provision. 
But  what  is  to  be  said  about  the  moral  scrofula,  capriciousness, 
godless  insincerity,  boundless  injury  communicated  to  their 
offspring  by  unrighteously  united  parents  ?  Such  domestic 
rottenness  precludes  the  very  idea  of  religion. 

And  after  the  same  manner,  when  there  is  no  mutual  recog¬ 
nition  of  authority — authority  that  springs  from  reciprocal  and 
loving  obedience — devotion  can  not  be  maintained  in  the  home. 
When  the  mother  acts  independently  of  the  husband’s  divinely 
given  authority  and  the  father  assumes  an  independent  tyranny 
over  the  wife,  the  obedience  of  the  children  will  be  undermined 
and  the  foundation  of  religion  removed.  There  may  be  feeble 
efforts  to  control,  there  may  be  even  singing  and  praying,  the 
Bible  may  have  a  conspicuous  place,  but  there  will  be  constant 
outbreaks  of  insubordination,  and  what  purports  to  be  Christian 
service  is  too  rude  and  degraded  for  the  silent  yet  potent  worship 
God  delights  to  honor.  We  have  this  emphatic  and  inspired 
declaration  in  regard  to  the  equality  of  the  man  and  the  woman 
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in  Christ  :  “Wives  submit  yourselves  unto  your  husbands,  as  it 
is  fit  in  the  Lord.  Husbands  love  your  wives,  and  be  not  bitter 
against  them.”  The  home  itself  can  not  even  be  organized  on 
any  other  basis  than  that  which  the  Apostle  here  lays  down,  to 
say  nothing  of  making  it  the  centre  of  religion. 

Thus  also  will  the  consequences  be  equally  lamentable  when 
there  is  no  unity  of  purpose  in  administering  the  religious  in¬ 
terests  of  the  household.  Family  Religion  imperatively  de¬ 
mands  the  most  affectionate  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
parents ;  they  must  subserve  each  other’s  moral  and  spiritual 
completeness,  help  each  other,  in  religiously  training  their  off¬ 
spring,  by  the  combination  of  their  particular  dispositions,  the 
father’s  sternness  being  tempered  by  the  mother’s  gentleness, 
and  the  mother’s  tenderness  being  energized  by  the  father’s 
authority.  The  children  instinctively  catch  the  spirit  of  dis- 
session  even  though  there  be  no  open  exhibitions  of  it  on  the 
side  of  the  parents.  They  are  too  quick  and  shrewd  observers 
of  domestic  disagreements,  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  heartless 
formality  devoid  of  genuineness  and  practical  worth.  They 
must  see  the  oneness  of  the  father  and  the  mother,  in  their 
unity  of  aim,  though  it  be  manifested  according  to  different  dis¬ 
positions,  if  the  sacrifices  laid  upon  the  family  altar  are  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mockery. 

THE  STATUS  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

A  due  regard  for  the  place  and  the  rights  of  the  children  •  is 
without  question  the  most  vitally  important  element  that  con¬ 
cerns  this  subject,  and,  because  of  the  widely  differing  opinions 
involved,  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  state.  As  the  family  is  so 
largely  constituted  of  the  children,  here  is  the  very  heart  of 
Family  Religion.  Everything  else  converges  here  and  radiates 
from  here.  As  we  assume  home  piety  in  its  complete  sense  to  be 
possible  in  only  Christian  families,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  whether 
the  children  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  Christians,  or  whether 
they  are  virtually  heathen.  It  is  confessedly  a  great  misfortune 
for  them  to  be  debarred  from  the  influences  of  Christianity,  but 
it  is  equally  unfortunate  when  they  are  subjected  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  spurious  or  wrongly  conceived  Christianity.  And 
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that  there  is  in  many  pronounced  Christian  homes  a  radical  de¬ 
fect  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  offspring,  can  not  be  dis¬ 
puted  ;  unfortunately,  too,  it  happens  often  that  the  more 
severely  Christian  these  homes  profess  to  be,  the  more  unjust 
and  unscriptural  will  be  their  estimate  of  the  children’s  status  be- 
before  God.  The  governing  principle  is  erroneous,  and  conse¬ 
quently  injurious  in  its  workings.  For  instance,  there  is,  at  times, 
an  apparent,  not  to  say  a  determined,  effort  to  bring  God  down  to 
the  children,  or  force  them  up  to  God,  so  to  speak,  by  sheer  hu¬ 
man  processes,  when  not  infrequently  the  children  are  themselves 
already  nearer  to  God  than  their  unwise  guardians.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  child  Samuel,  is  a  good  illustration.  His  short¬ 
sighted  and  unsympathetic  protector  and  teacher  attempted  to 
apply  the  stiff  machinery  of  the  temple  service  to  a  mind  of 
the  highest  spiritual  organization ;  but  God,  passing  by  the  un¬ 
responsive  priest,  immediately  called  the  pious  pupil  and  by 
him  sent  a  message  which  made  Eli’s  and  the  nation’s  ears  to 
tingle.  The  incident  has  a  present  application.  Many  people 
imagine  themselves  especially  appointed  for  the  great  work  of 
calling  the  children,  and  yet  God  seeks  to  call  them  by  first 
calling  the  children,  and  thus  acquaint  the  parents  with  their 
impatience,  injustice  and  arbitrariness  on  the  one  hand,  or  their 
weak  indulgence  and  sentimentalism  on  the  other.  “Like  the 
arrows  in  the  hands  of  a  giant,  so  are  the  young  children.” 
When  God  wills  they  are  sharp  and  quick  in  revealing  parental 
shortcomings. 

This  is  the  normal  relation  of  children  in  the  household;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  believers  in  God’s  word  can  dis¬ 
play  such  apathy  in  regard  to  it  and  become  bold  enough  to  de¬ 
spise  and  denounce,  as  a  human  device,  the  place  and  the  priv¬ 
ileges  accorded  the  children  in  model  Christian  families.  The 
divine  teachings  are  unmistakable.  The  meaning  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  relationship  needs  no  naturalistic  or  philosophical  explana¬ 
tion  ;  an  inquisitive  prying  into  God’s  methods  bears  far  less 
fruit  than  an  unqualified  adoption.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  the 
assured  covenant  blessings  to  the  offspring.  Noah’s  household 
entered  the  ark  on  the  faith  of  the  father  and  were  saved  from 
the  deluge  which  has  ever  since  been  emblematic  of  sin.  To 
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Abraham  and  his  children  was  the  promise  of  salvation  when 
he  complied  with  the  act  that  sealed  the  covenant  In  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Church  under  the  new  covenant,  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle,  announced  by  Peter,  was  :  “To  you  and  your 
children  is  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  in  confirmation 
of  that  principle,  Paul  baptized  the  jailer’s  family  and  the 
household  of  Stephanus.  If  there  is  any  change  indicated  any¬ 
where  in  the  Bible  in  regard  to  this  child-relationship,  it  is  the 
change  from  the  glimmering  twilight  through  the  rising  sun  to 
the  completed  light  of  noonday. 

If  this  argument  looks  toward  a  plea  for  Christian  Baptism, 
it  is  offered  alone  because  of  its  intimate  and  vital  bearing  on 
Family  Religion.  There  is  a  crying  necessity  for  a  truer  notion  of 
the  meaning  and  efficacy  of  this  sacred  ordinance.  How  can  it 
be  a  mere  form  when  Christ  and  His  immediate  followers,  who 
so  bitterly  denounced  all  forms,  introduced  and  perpetuated  it  ? 
And  if  it  is  a  holy  ordinance,  why  shall  we  continue  to  frustrate 
the  grace  of  God  which  is  offered  in  it?  Is  it  not  a  vain  and 
unnecessary  question  to  ask  whether  in  the  experience  of  Chris¬ 
tian  teachers,  the  work  of  religious  training  is  easier  with  the 
baptized  than  with  the  unbaptized  ?  Making  due  allowance  for 
the  ever  present  exceptions,  we  may  accept  the  testimony  of  the 
most  successful  trainers  -of  the  young — notably  that  of  Count 
Zinzendorf — as  conclusive.  It  is  that  in  the  hearts  of  the  bap¬ 
tized  the  presentation  of  Christ  and  His  sufferings  finds  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  which  the  unbaptized  are  almost  entire  strangers. 

In  view  then  of  its  advantages,  its  divine  institution  and  its 
covenant  promises,  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  assumption  that  holy 
baptism  is  an  implantation  into  Christ,  an  introduction  into  His 
spiritual  kingdom.  It  is  the  high  prerogative  of  the  Christian 
child  to  be  permitted  to  regard  itself  as  God’s  child  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  right  to  love  Him  and  worship  Him  as  its  Father. 
To  preserve  the  child  in  that  relationship  must  be  the  purpose 
of  a  correctly  understood  Christian  training.  The  work  of  pre¬ 
serving  is  ours,  the  work  of  constituting  is  Christ’s.  When  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  heathen,  Jesus  said  :  “Disciple  ye  all  the  Gentiles, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit”  But  addressing  the  covenant  people  He  com- 
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manded  :  “Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  for¬ 
bid  them  not.”  Prevent  them  not  from  coming  unto  me,  they 
are  already  mine  and  the  Father’s.  There  is  such  a  thing 
falling  into  the  error  of  the  over  zealous  disciples  by  keeping 
the  little  ones  away  from  the  Saviour  through  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  true  idea  of  His  kingdom  and  a  misconception  of  the 
relations  of  the  children  toward  it. 

One  of  the  mighty  weapons  in  dealing  with  sinning  men  and 
women  is,  to  regard  them  as  God  intends  them  to  be  and  what 
they  may  become  through  His  grace.  A  mightier  weapon  in 
fulfilling  the  trust  committed  to  us  is  to  regard  children  as  the 
possessors  of  God’s  image,  the  subjects  of  God’s  implanted  grace 
grace,  so  near  to  Him  that  an  unjust  thought  or  act  toward  them 
on  our  part  becomes  impossible.  It  is  heathenish  to  do  other¬ 
wise.  In  ancient  Greece  a  child  was  estimated  in  proportion  to 
its  ability  to  serve  the  state,  hence  the  feeble  were  destroyed  in 
their  infancy.  In  modern  India  a  Brahmin,  who  would  count  it 
a  mortal  sin  to  injure  the  meanest  reptile  or  even  ruthlessly 
break  a  blade  of  grass,  can  look  without  compassion  upon  the 
perishing  children  about  him.  In1  what  respect  are  our  reli¬ 
gious  people  better  who  treat  their  offspring  as  so  many  images 
upon  which  to  display  their  ingenuity  for  costly  adorning  or 
who,  through  false  notions  of  Christianity  or  preconceived 
theories  about  religious  experience,  deal  with  their  children  as 
virtually  outside  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  Is  it  hu¬ 
man  to  efface  their  baptismal  marks  and  tear  from  them  their  ex¬ 
alted  privileges  and,  putting  them  back  into  the  position  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  heathen,  demand  of  them  a  specified  time  of  life  to 
be  pursued  in  estrangement  from  God  and  this  to  be  followed  by 
a  harrowing  process  of  conversion  ?  It  is  trying  to  build  upon 
unsafe  foundations  and  God  will  never  approve  a  training  which 
begins  by  mistaking,  denying  or  expunging  from  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  child  that  which  God  has  already  accomplished 
there.  Is  it  true  that  in  the  fully  developed  flower  there  is 
nothing  which  did  not  exist  originally  in  the  bud  save  the  per¬ 
fected  coloring  whose  brilliancy  depends  upon  the  added  sun¬ 
light  ?  Is  it  true  that  in  the  fully  formed  human  being  there 
are  no  extra  imparted  faculties  which  were  not  already  present 
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in  the  mind  of  the  child  save  their  polished  and  completed  de¬ 
velopment  whose  prominence  is  owing  to  extraneous  culture  ? 
And  is  it  true  that'  both  the  qualities  of  the  bud  and  the  en¬ 
dowments  of  the  child  are  not  self-evolved  but  the  gift  of  God  ? 
Then  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  Christian  child  is  present  the 
new  creation,  as  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit,  and  when  that  spirit¬ 
ual  life  afterwards  suffers  injury  and  the  conflict  of  a  painful 
conversion  from  the  power  of  perverting  influences  becomes 
necessary,  the  chief  reason  lies  in  neglected  training  and  im¬ 
proper  notions  of  its  early  relations  to  Christ.  Teaching  re¬ 
pentance  for  wrong  conduct  means  nothing  to  a  child  unless  it 
is  a  child  of  God  ;  crises  such  as  came  to  Jacob  at  Bethel  and 
Peniel  mean  nothing  unless  there  is  a  binding  relation  to  God ; 
Family  Religion  is  an  impossibility  unless  the  inmates,  old  and 
young,  are  the  children  of  God.  So  teach  reason,  experience 
and  the  Bible. 

THE  EDUCATION. 

Next  in  order,  as  an  integral  part  of  family  religion,  follows 
naturally  a  wise  and  reasonable  Christian  education ,  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  pupils  are  to  be  judiciously  recognized,  and 
the  mutual  responsibilities  of  parents  or  guardians  conscien¬ 
tiously  observed.  The  vast  stress  laid,  by  many  of  the  most 
successful  Christian  teachers,  upon  the  cultivation  of  healthy 
physical  powers  as  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  and  inspiring 
manliness,  may  seem  strange  to  those  whose  religious  notions 
are  sentimental  rather  than  real ;  but  when  we  recall  the  sur¬ 
prising  success  of  Arnold  and  Hughes  and  Blackie  in  leading 
the  young  people  to  high  and  holy  purposes,  with  the  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  religion  and  hygiene  should  not  be  divorced,  we 
can  not  afford  to  ridicule  their  pet  theories.  But  in  regard  to 
the  important  value  of  purely  intellectual  training  as  an  inesti¬ 
mable  co-worker  in  forming  a  truly  religious  character  and 
home,  there  certainly  should  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  If 
ignorance  is  the  mother  of  vice  then  genuine  culture  is  the 
handmaid  of  religion.  Trying  to  prove  that  an  intellectually 
adorned  soul  and  polished  home  offer  great  advantages  in  the 
cultivation  of  piety,  is  superfluous.  Undoubtedly  this  two-fold 
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purpose,  namely  that  there  be  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body, 
should  receive  greater  prominence  in  our  family  life  as  a  factor 
of  a  healthy  religion.  But  it  is  the  specifically  religious  edu¬ 
cation  that  concerns  us  most.  The  earlier  that  begins  and  the 
more  persistent  the  effort  to  preserve  in  the  growing  youth  the 
original  qualities  of  childhood,  the  purer,  sweeter  and  nobler, 
the  religion  of  the  home  will  be.  There  is  probably  too  great 
a  dread  now-a-days  of  making  hot-house  plants  of  one’s  off¬ 
spring.  We  are  told,  with  great  rhetorical  emphasis,  that  the 
hardy  and  magnificent  trees,  from  which  the  nation’s  vessels 
are  constructed,  grow  among  the  rocks  and  storms  of  far 
northern  climes.  Hence  our  sons  and  daughters  should  sow  a 
liberal  amount  of  “wild  oats,”  and  have  a  fair  share  of  season¬ 
ing  amid  tempting  trials  and  tests,  in  order  to  produce  a  sturdy 
manhood  and  womanhood.  There  is  danger  of  carrying  this 
hardening  process  too  far.  It  was  the  petted  boy  under  the  eye 
of  a  loving  father’s  jealous  considerateness,  who  afterwards  re¬ 
tained  the  bloom  and  integrity  of  his  early  childhood  under  the 
beating  temptation  and  trial  of  an  Egyptian  home  and  prison, 
and  not  his  great  hulky  brother  who  learned  experience  from 
the  rough  mountaineers  and  banditti  of  the  Syrian  hills.  There 
is  potent  meaning  in  Dr.  Bushnell’s  remark  concerning  a  brave 
and  untimely  slain  soldier:  “Well,  thank  God,  it  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  childhood  that  is  growing,  and  not  he  that  is  outgrowing 
his  childhood.”  He,  who  dignified  and  glorified  in  His  own 
person  childhood,  youth  and  manhood,  said:  “Of  such" — of  the 
children — “is  the  kingdom”  composed.  Inspire  the  young  with 
reverence  for  the  beauty,  susceptibility  and  innocence  of  child¬ 
hood  and  home,  and  you  have  gained  an  immovable  religious  van¬ 
tage  ground.  Then  you  can  follow  with  those  distinctive  teach¬ 
ings  of  gospel,  catechism  and  church  which  take  such  ready 
hold  upon  the  child-nature  and  retain  such  ineffaceable  perma¬ 
nence  in  the  after  life.  There  is  an  expressive  German  proverb: 
“  Was  Hanschen  nicht  lernt ,  lernt  Hans  nimmermehr The 
fearful  probability  is  that  unless  the  religious  education  be  im¬ 
parted  in  the  early  period,  it  will  never  be  imparted  at  all.  At 

*What  Johnny  does  not  learn,  John  will  never  learn. 
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least,  the  religious  culture  will  be  one-sided  and  wrong-sided 
and  lop-sided.  It  must  have  given  the  great  apostle  immense 
satisfaction  to  say  of  his  favored  disciple  :  “From  a  child  thou 
hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee 
wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

Is  not  the  present  suspicion  and  fear  in  regard  to  early  indoc¬ 
trination  needless  and  groundless  ?  Why  should  the  “thus 
saith  the  Lord,”  be  passed  through  man’s  rationalizing  pro¬ 
cesses  for  the  purpose  of  elucidation  ?  Might  not  faith  be  al¬ 
lowed  at  least  some  authority  or  prerogative  with  the  mighty 
thoughts  of  the  infinite  God?  Why  should  there  be  this  dread 
of  a  conflict  between  faith  and  reason  ?  Shall  not  the  latter 
accord  the  former  some  right  when  the  way  seems  dark  and 
human  wisdom  confesses  its  inefficiency  ?  Men  of  far  inferior 
rational  ability  than  that  of  Luther  might,  with  great  propriety, 
be  satisfied  to  imitate  him  by  chalking  “Hie  meum  corpus  est" 
upon  the  family  altar,  and  let  the  mystic  inscription  stand  as 
an  exponent  of  much  that  meets  us  in  the  walk  which  is  “by 
faith  and  not  by  sight.”  Your  child  never  bothers  about  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  a  plant  springing  from  the  seed  you 
give  him.  Why  should  not  you  sow  into  his  mind  the  pure 
seed  of  the  Gospel  without  confusing  him  with  explanations 
which  are  only  human  ?  God’s  word  is  fit  bread  for  children. 

Can  you  not  trust  the  God  of  grace  to  do  as  well  by  your  work 

« 

as  does  the  God  of  nature  by  the  planted  seed  ?  Here  is  one 
of  the  unsafe  tendencies  of  the  modern  Sunday  School  system. 
The  “explanatory  notes”  aim  at  “clearing  up”  every  mysterious 
saying  and  transaction.  There  is  nothing  left  for  the  children 
to  believe ,  they  must  needs  know  the  hidden  meaning  of  every¬ 
thing  ;  and  when  they  become  rationalistic  speculators  in  God’s 
teachings  instead  of  trustful  recipients,  there  need  be  no  great 
surprise. 

And  yet  judicious  training  is  better  than  simple  indoctrina¬ 
tion.  Although  teaching  forms  the  beginning  of  the  culturing 
work  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  essential,  assiduous,  faithful  and 
earnest  though  it  be ;  else  there  would  not  be  so  many  way¬ 
ward  sons  and  idle  daughters.  The  inculcation  of  the  best 
instructions  may  become  simply  a  cramming  process.  The 
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ideas  communicated  need  to  be  assimilated  in  order  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  habits.  The  imparted  knowledge  must  develop  power. 
The  words  which  have  been  learned  must  become  battles  with 
the  world  and  its  influences.  This  end  can  alone  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  Solomon’s  wise  precept:  uTrain  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go.”  His  own  family  is  an  impressive  example 
of  failing  to  make  a  practical  application  of  teaching  by  un¬ 
wearied  training.  The  moral  worth  and  righteous  positiveness 
of  the  family  cannot  be  secured  by  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the 
best  principles  and  the  loudest  advocacy  of  the  most  admirable 
theories.  The  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  children  is 
not  known  and  measured  by  their  bare  knowledge  of  the  Cate¬ 
chism.  In  vain  we  look  for  the  well-ordered  obedience  which 
imparts  so  much  dignity  to  the  family  life ;  in  vain,  for  the 
thoroughness  of  religious  comprehension,  depth  of  wisdom,  ex¬ 
cellency  of  character  which  make  the  home  the  actual  founda¬ 
tion  for  all  civil  and  religious  society.  It  is  therefore  the  office 
of  the  religious  educator  to  direct  the  spiritual  growth  of  the 
young  by  showing  methods  even  more  than  by  teaching  words; 
by  giving  food  to  strengthen,  even  more  than  by  urging  for¬ 
ward  ;  by  guiding,  counseling  and  leading  step  by  step  in  the 
way  of  salvation. 

And  this  office  belongs  preeminently  to  the  father  and  mother. 
Just  as  in  the  Jewish  economy  that  responsibility  could  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  no  one  else,  there  is  in  the  Christian  economy  abso¬ 
lutely  no  appliance  or  appointment  that  dare  assume  superior 
advantage  over  the  home.  All  Christian  parents  should  be 
convinced  that  the  family  is  the  true  workshop  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ,*  and  that  they  alone  should  be  the  master  mechanics  in 
giving  efficient  cooperation  to  that  Spirit’s  work.  As  the  earthly 
guardians  of  the  child  Jesus  jealously  watched  the  mighty  de¬ 
velopments  of  his  natural  growth,  even  removing  Him,  after 
the  long  and  anxious  search,  from  the  temple’s  precincts;  so 
jealously  should  parents  guard  their  own  children  from  the  in¬ 
fluences  even  of  those  who  may  possess  superior  ability  or 
piety,  because  no  such  commands  are  laid  upon  others  as  are 
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laid  upon  the  parents,  and  no  such  promises  are  made  to  others 
as  are  made  to  the  parents.  ‘If  Family  Religion  is  to  issue  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  wisely,  then  let  no  school  or  seminary  or  convent 
obtrude  itself  upon  the  home  as  worthy  of  superior  influence, 
and  let  no  priest  or  instructor,  of  whatever  name,  undertake  to 
wrest  the  religious  training  of  the  children  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  father  and  mother ;  their  place  dare  not  be  usurped  by  any 
human  being,  and  in  the  home  their  authority  is  to  be  rever¬ 
enced  more  than  all  other  authorities  combined. 

3  !  •  > 

THE  PROPER  MANAGEMENT. 

The  characteristic  of  Family  Religion,  probably  the  most  del¬ 
icate  to  specify  and  most  difficult  to  observe,  is  its  effectual 
management.  There  is  hardly  another  sphere  of  Christian 
ethics  concerning  which  correct  theories  become  so  dwarfed  and 
cramped  and  emasculated  from  lack  of  intelligent  and  practical 
application.  In  view  of  its  divine  significance  and  far-reaching 
influence,  household  piety  calls  for  an  almost  ideal  cultivation 
and  demands  of  its  promoters  very  intimate  association  with 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  it  is  to  accomplish  any  positive  work 
in  the  family  itself  and  exert  any  salutary  power  in  the  Church 
there  is  need,  above  all  things,  of  a  conviction  in  the  souls  of 
the  parents,  such  as  will  kindle  a  flame  of  religious  faith  in  the 
souls  of  others.  Children,  whose  parents,  though  living  phys¬ 
ically,  shed  no  light  or  warmth  upon  the  soul-life  of  their  off¬ 
spring,  have  been  called  the  most  pitiable  orphans ;  and  if  God 
did  not  exercise  an  especial  care  over  them,  and  in  some  way 
unknown  to  man  lead  them  to  a  knowledge  of  Himself,  who 
could  account  for  the  presence  of  pious  children  in  godless 
homes  ?  But  are  not  those  equally  worthy  of  our  compassion, 
whose  lives  are  warped  and  perverted  by  a  chilling  and  iron-clad 
religiousness  devoid  of  generous  impulses  and  quickening  affec¬ 
tions  ?  What  a  pitiful  spectacle  is  the  aged  priest  Eli — and  his 
counterpart  is  seen  in  many  so-called  Christian  homes — who  at 
the  mention  of  his  own  sons  must  have  bowed  his  head  and 
wept,  because  in  large  measure  he  was  responsible  for  their 
wickedness  !*  He  was  by  no  means  an  irreligions  man  ;  there 
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is  something  very  touching  in  the  piety  of  his  submission  to 
God’s  stern  decrees,  and  in  his  last  words  of  lamentation  over 
the  capture  of  the  ark  ;  he  had  strict  notions  about  preserving  the 
decorum  of  religious  worship  ;  he  was  well  versed  in  the  routine 
of  service,  but  beyond  that  his  perceptions  did  not  penetrate ; 
he  was  utterly  lacking  in  sympathetic  insight ;  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  his  soul  that  could  respond  to  the  spiritual  perceptions  of 
his  young  protege  whom  he  wished  to  train  for  the  priestly 
office.  How  far  such  a  parent  stands  apart  from  his  children, 
driving  some,  as  Samuel,  involuntarily  it  may  be,  yet  really  into 
immediate  intercourse  with  God  and  others,  alas,  as  Phineas  and 
Hophni,  into  association  with  the  vile.  Can  there  be  a  sadder 
confession  of  impotency  than  the  failure  of  conspicuously  reli¬ 
gious  zealots  to  maintain  an  actual  piety  at  home  ?  And  that 
there  is  usually  no  place  for  an  apology  for  the  defect,  augments 
the  evil.  It  is  not  a  misfortune,  but  a  fault,  to  lack  responsive 
convictions.  The  Father  of  the  human  family  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  father  of  every  family  to  pattern  after  His  father¬ 
hood. 

Again,  religious  discretion  or  Christian  consistency  has  much 
to  do  with  the  successful  management  of  family  devotion. 
There  will  be  inevitable  failure  when  its  conductors  aspire  to  a 
superiority  of  thought  in  teaching  and  worship  over  the  public 
exercises  of  the  sanctuary.  If  pastors  could  overhear  the  oc¬ 
casional  discussions  of  their  sermons  at  the  dinner  table  by  pro¬ 
fessedly  religious  fathers  and  mothers,  they  would  cease  to  feel 
any  surprise  at  the  contempt  which  so  many  of  the  young  man¬ 
ifest  for  the  preaching  and  public  worship.  They  would  feel 
far  from  complimented.  But  the  reflex  influence  of  that  carp¬ 
ing,  irreverent  and  contemptuous  spirit  will  do  its  worst  work, 
if  not  its  first,  in  the  family  itself.  Let  the  criticisms  be  ever  so 
legitimate  and  pertinent,  they  will  nevertheless  prove  mischiev¬ 
ous  and  injurious  to  the  family  circle.  And  when  they  are  in¬ 
spired  by  religious  vanity  and  self-assumed  superiority  in  piety 
and  efficiency,  they  will  break  the  connection  between  the  work 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  work  of  the  home,  even  though  the 
preacher  be  somewhat  too  stern  or  somewhat  too  bungling  and 
the  hearer  be  ever  so  spiritual  or  ever  so  perfect.  The  reaction 
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upon  the  children  will  be  detrimental.  The  mother  of  Horace 
Bushnell  was  as  discreet  as  she  was  pious.  When  the  father 
would  deal  in  words  more  harsh  than  complimentary  with  the 
morning  sermon,  “he  would  encounter  the  begging-off  look 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table  which  meant  to  say :  ‘No ;  not, 
for  the  sake  of  the  children.’  ”*  The  silent  tribute  of  respect  for 
the  sanctuary  always  gained  the  victory  and  deepened  the  home 
reverence  for  religion. 

There  is  necessary,  however,  beyond  this,  a  spirit  of  genuine¬ 
ness  in  conducting  family  religion.  Who  has  not  observed,  in 
some  Christian  homes,  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  what 
might  be  called  “an  artificially  pious  consciousness.”  It  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  the  opening  of  the  front  door  during  morning  or 
evening  prayer,  in  trying  to  talk  the  children  into  religion,  in 
insisting  on  wonderful  experiences,  in  subjecting  the  young  to 
unreasonable  exactions  stupidly  called  religious  duties,  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  show  of  godliness  without  its  power,  in  wearisome 
exhortations  on  bended  knee,  misnamed  prayers ;  insipid  re¬ 
hearsals  of  so-called  experiences ;  tedious  lectures  to  the  offend¬ 
ing  in  the  attitude  of  the  praying — and  all  this  without  thanks¬ 
giving  or  petitioning  to  which  the  entire  family  can  heartily 
respond.  A  feeling  of  oppression  overtakes  you  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  such  a  religion ;  it  is  cold  and  uninspiring  ;  piety,  in  its 
grasp,  is  smothered  ;  the  living  power  of  a  free  and  expansive 
life  is  wanting  ;  sighs  and  groans  are  substituted  for  principles; 
it  is  the  worst  formalism  in  the  entire  catalogue  of  forms ;  it  is 
wretched  hypocrisy,  whether  intended  or  not,  which  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  children,  suffering  under  its  infliction,  will  re¬ 
ceive  its  terrible  judgment.  No  counterfeiting  is  ultimately  so 
disastrous  as  the  counterfeiting  of  religion  and  counterfeiting 
that  in  the  family  is  deliberately  poisoning  the  fountains  of 
Christian  life  and  influence. 

One  additional  feature  in  the  management  of  family  religion, 
is  a  warm  and  living  devotioii — -a  devotion  which  receives  its  in¬ 
spiration  from  personal  communion  with  God.  All  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  of  household  piety  may  be  duly  recognized  ;  a 
strict  orthodoxy  may  be  preserved  with  every  elementary  requi- 
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site,  but  a  perfunctory  observance  will  effectually  destroy  the 
vitality  and  power  of  the  Church  in  the  house.  And  no  part 
of  the  home  service  will  suffer  more  than  family  worship  in 
consequence  of  a  formalistic  performance.  Its  very  rrame  is 
charming  to  every  Christian  heart.  What  sweetness  and  holy 
tenderness  in  the  blending  of  child  and  adult  voices  in  the 
morning  hymn.  What  uplifting  inspiration  in  the  repetition  of 
that  prayer  the  little  ones  love  so  well  and  never  weary  of  join¬ 
ing  in  its  offering !  What  touching  memories  all  carry  with 
them  from  a  home  sanctified  through  this  blessed  service ! 
Why  has  it  become  so  obsolete — this  Hausgottesdienst  of  our 
early  German  forefathers?  Is  it  not  more  than  a  humanly 
beautiful  custom,  and  has  not  God  made  it  the  condition  of 
home  prosperity?  Is  it  not  impossible  for  the  man  and  the 
father  to  fulfill  his  great  responsibility  without  it  ?  Ought  any 
one  inquire  after  the  reason  for  its  maintenance  in  every  Chris¬ 
tian  home  ?  And  yet  even  this  loved  service  may  degenerate 
into  a  soulless  mechanism  and  is  often  made  an  opus  operatum 
which  infringes  upon  the  duty  of  closet  prayer — the  unseen  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  with  God,  which  is  the  very  breath  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  without  which  all  other  devotions  become 
hollow  and  empty  hypocrisy.  If  then  we  wish  to  differentiate 
true  family  religion  from  a  mere  mechanical  observance  of  set 
rules  and  excellent  theories ;  if  we  hope  to  be  instruments  in 
God’s  hands  to  discipline  the  children  and  train  them  for  the 
State,  for  the  Church  and  for  Heaven,  and  if  we  long  to  lift  the 
subject  out  of  the  ruts  into  which  it  has  fallen,  or  prune  it  of  its 
abnormal  and  worthless  growths,  we  need  a  very  close  and  con¬ 
scientious  approach  to  the  almighty  source  of  power  in  order  to 
be  self-disciplined ;  filled  with  patience,  gentleness,  sympathy, 
love,  and  have  all  our  faculties  enlightened,  chastened  and  quick¬ 
ened  for  our  God-given  responsibility.  Then — to  use  the  ex¬ 
pressive  language  of  Godet — “having  become  the  depositaries  of 
Christ’s  perfect  life,  the  agents  of  His  omnipotence,  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  His  infinite  love,  the  bearers  of  light  and  joy  to  our 
families — we  will  have  solved  the  problem  of  Family  Religion 
as  a  practical  reality ;  better  than  in  theory  and  in  words,  we 
will  ourselves  be  its  living  and  blessed  solution.” 
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Theological. — Hagenbach's  Encyclofcedia  and  Methodology  of  the 
Theological  Sciences ,  10th  Edition  thoroughly  revised  and  edited  by  Prof. 
E.  Kautsch,  Leipsic,  1880,  pp.  491. 

R.  Rothes  Theological  Encyclofcedia ,  published  from  his  Remains  by 
Pastor  H.  Rupellius,  Wittenberg,  1880,  pp.  158. 

J.  Ch.  K.  Von  Hoffman’s  Encyclofcedia  of  Theology  has  also  been  pub¬ 
lished  from  his  Lectures  and  Manuscripts  by  Lie.  H.  J.  Bestman,  Nord- 
lingen,  1879,  pp.  389. 

The  completion  is  announced  of  two  masterpieces  of  Lutheran  Theology 
by  two  great  masters  :  Kirchliche  Glaubenslebre ,  by  Prof.  Dr.  Philippi, 
Vol.  VI.  The  consummation  of  the  divine  fellowship.  Gubersloh,  1879, 
pp.  240.  And  System  der  Christlichen  Wahrheit  by  Prof.  Dr.  Frank,  Part 
II.,  Erlangen,  1880,  pp.  474.  Who  will  furnish  a  translation  of  these  great 
works  ? 

Concerning  the  permanent  in  the  Faith  in  Christ.  A  Christological 
Study.  By  Diac.  Theod.  Haring,  Stuttgart,  1880,  pp.  107. 

Hitzig's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Theology  and  Messianic  Prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament ,  by  Prof.  Lie.  J.  J.  Kneucker,  with  a  bust  portrait  and  sketch 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Prof.  Hitzig,  Karlsruhe,  1880,  pp.  224. 

System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  by  Prof.  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner,  2  Volumes. 
Special  Doctrines,  First  Half,  Berlin,  1880,  pp.  474. 

The  Religious  Historical  Import  of  the  Decalogue ,  Prolegomena  to  the 
O.  T.  Doctrine  of  Sin,  by  Lie.  L.  Lemme,  Breslau,  1880,  pp.  147. 

Anthropological  Fundamental  Thoughts  on  the  Origin  and  End  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  Part  I.,  Religion  in  the  light  of  Psychology,  Gotha,  1880,  pp.  208. 

The  Ethics  of  the  Apostle  Paul  presented  in  their  fundamental  outlines, 
by  H.  F.  Th.  L.  Ernesti,  3d  edition,  Goettingen,  1880,  pp.  195. 

Luthers  Doctrine,  presented  from  the  ethico-religious  standpoint  and 
with  special  reference  to  his  theory  of  the  Law,  by  Lie.  Dr.  Lommatzsch, 
Berlin,  1879,  pp.  670. 

The  Doctrine  of  Man's  Primitive  State,  historically  and  dogmatico-apol- 
ogetically  examined,  by  Prof.  Dr.  O.  Zockler,  Gutersloh,  1879,  pp.  337. 
The  eminent  author  demonstrates  that  a  purer  and  higher  state  as  the 
commencement  of  the  race’s  developement  is  not  only  an  article  of  faith, 
but  a  truth  sustained  by  weighty  testimony  from  the  domain  of  Science. 

Biblical. —  The  History  of  the  Temptation,  examined  according  to  its 
historical  outlines,  by  E.  Hiihnefeld,  Berlin,  1880,  pp.  81. 
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Biblical  Hermeneutics ,  edited  from  J.  Ch.  K.  Von  Hoffman’s  Manu¬ 
scripts  and  Lectures,  by  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Volck,  Ndrdlingen,  1880,  pp.  267. 

Commentary  on  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  by  Prof.  Dr.  C.  F.  Keil, 
Leipsic,  1879,  pp.  501. 

The  four  Gospels  Translated  and  Expounded ,  by  E.  Zittel,  2d  Part, 
First  Half :  The  Gospel  of  Luke.  Carlsruhe,  1880,  pp.  112. 

Meyer' s  (H.  A.  W.)  Critical  Exegetical  Commentary,  Third  Part  :  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  Fifth  Edition  thoroughly  revised  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Wendt, 
Goettingen,  1880,  pp.  543. 

Second  Part.  The  Gospel  of  John,  6th  Edition  wholly  revised  by  Dr. 
Bernhard  Weiss,  Do.,  1880,  pp.  695. 

Eighth  Part.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  5th  Edition  under  the  Su¬ 
pervision  of  Dr.  Woldermar  Schmidt,  Do.,  1878,  pp.  321. 

Tenth  Part.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians ,  by  Dr.  G.  Luneman, 
4th  improved  and  enlarged  Edition,  Do.,  1878,  pp.  241. 

Thirteenth  Part.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ,  by  Dr.  G.  Luneman, 
4th  improved  and  enlarged  Edition,  Do.,  1878,  pp.  436. 

Fourteenth  Part.  The  three  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  John,  by  Dr.  J. 
Ed.  Huther,  4th  improved  and  enlarged  Edition,  Do.,  1880,  pp.  314. 

The  Parables  of  the  Lord,  by  Past,  emer,  Emil  Steffaun,  Hints  for  their 
Explanation,  Nordlingen,  1879,  pp.  188. 

Christia7i  Ethical  Principles,  by  Past.  Prof.  D.  Paulus  Cassel.  An  Ex¬ 
position  of  Paul’s  Epistle  to  Timothy,  Berlin,  1880,  pp.  112. 

The  first  Epistle  ( Sendschreiben )  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Cori7ithians, 
expounded  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Georg  Heinrici,  Berlin,  1880,  pp.  574. 

The  Parables  of  Jesus,  methodically  expounded,  by  Court-preacher 
Goebel,  Third  Division,  Gotha,  1880,  pp.  232. 

Scripture  and  Traditio7i,  J.  C.  Meklenburg,  Hebrew  Commentary,  on 
the  Pentateuch,  4th,  Edition,  2  Vols.,  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  1880,  pp. 
xxxii.,  352  and  422. 

The  Signs  of  the  Last  Times  and  the  Second  Adve7it  of  Christ,  H.  W. 
Rinck,  an  explanation  of  the  principal  passages  of  Revelation,  for  the 
Church  Waiting  for  her  Lord,  2d  completed  and  in  part  enlarged  Edition, 
Basel,  1880,  pp.  432. 

Historical. — Hand-book  of  Church  History  by  H.  Schmid.  In  2 
Parts.  Part  I.  Erlangen,  1880,  pp.  383.  This  is  by  the  author  of  “Luth¬ 
eran  Dogmatics,”  which  was  translated  by  Drs.  Hay  and  Jacobs.  When 
completed,  the  translation  of  it  would  furnish  an  excellent  substitute  for 
Kurtz  as  a  Text  book. 

Church,  Churches  and  Sects  with  their  distinctive  tenets,  set  forth  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Lutheran  Confessions,  by  W.  Rohn¬ 
ert,  Leipsic,  1880,  pp.  130. 

History  of  the  Saxon  Church  and  School  Visit  a  tion,  fro77i  1524  to  1545, 
by  C.  A.  H.  Burkhardt,  Leipsic,  1879,  pp.  347. 

The  Theology  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  disciple  of  an  apostle,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  gathered  from  his  Epistles  by  J.  Nierschl,  Mainz,  1880,  pp.  128. 
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Real  Encyclopcedia  of  Christian  Antiquities ,  edited  by  Prof.  Dr.  F.  X. 
Kraus  with  the  cooperation  of  associated  specialists,  with  numerous  wood 
cuts  taken  mostly  from  Martigny’s  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquites  Chr6tienne, 
1  st  and  2nd  Series.  Abdankung — Capella.  Freiburg,  1880,  pp.  197. 

Unlike  the  similar  works  of  Smith  &  Cheetham  and  that  of  Martigny, 
this  Encyclopcedia  is  to  be  restricted  in  its  scope  to  the  first  six  centuries. 

The  Year  of  Christ's  Birth ,  by  F.  Ries.  A  chronological  essay  with  a 
synchronism  on  the  fullness  of  time  and  12  mathematical  appendices. 
Freiburg,  1880,  pp.  267. 

Rose  Lectures  with  Ecclesiastico- Historical  Contents.  By  Prof.  Dr. 
Karl  Hase,  Leipsic,  1880,  pp.  178.  The  subjects  pertain  to  different  peri¬ 
ods.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Lecture-Hall  in  Jena,  in  which  they 
were  delivered. 

Archceological  Studies  in  the  Ancient  Christian  Monuments ,  by  Dr. 
Viet.  Schultze,  with  26  wrood  cuts,  Vienna,  1880,  pp.  287. 

Servetus  and  the  Reformers  of  the  Oberland ,  by  Lie.  Tollin.  A  study 
of  original  sources.  Vol.  I.  Michael  Servetus  and  Martin  Butzer,  Berlin, 
1880,  pp.  273. 

Acts  of  the  Second  Internatio?ial  Congress  for  Sunday  Observance ,  held 
at  Berne,  Sept.  9th  and  loth,  1879.  Addresses  and  Reports.  Berne,  1880, 
pp.  368. 

Compendium  of  Religious  History.  Tiele  s.  A  handbook  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  private  study,  translated  and  edited  by  Lie.  Dr.  F.  W.  T.  Weber, 
Berlin,  1880,  pp.  299.  A  most  useful  wrork. 

David  and  His  Time ,  by  H.  Weiss.  Historico-Exegetical  studies  es¬ 
pecially  in  regard  to  the  Books  of  Samuel,  Munster,  1880,  pp.  271. 

History  of  the  Canon.  F.  Overbeck,  Chemnitz.  1880,  pp.  142. 

History  of  Catechetics  in  the  Occident ,  from  the  decline  of  the  Cate- 
chumenate  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  P.  Gobi,  Kempten,  1880, 
pp.  297. 

Peter  the  Hermit.  Heinr.  Hagenmeyer.  A  critical  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  first  crusade.  Leipsic,  1879,  pp.  401. 

Buddhism,  or  the  pre-Christian  attempt  of  a  redeeming  universal  Re¬ 
ligion,  by  Pastor  Paul  Wurm,  author  of  “the  History  of  the  Indian  Re¬ 
ligion,”  1874,  Gutersloh,  1880,  pp.  50. 

Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  and 
Primitive  Christianity .  Investigations  by  Consist.  Councillor,  Prof.  Dr. 
Wieseler,  Leipsic,  1880,  pp.  192. 

Epitome  of  the  B  a  by  lo?i- Assyrian  and  Israelitic  History,  from  the  re¬ 
motest  times  to  the  overthrow  of  Babylon,  in  tablets  (tabellenform),  by 
Fritz  Hommel,  Leipsic,  1880,  pp.  iii.,  20,  Lex. — 8. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Spain,  by  P.  Pius  Bonif.  Gams,  3  vols.,  in 
3  divisions,  pp.  422,  492,  480  482,  572,  Regensburg  (Rabisbon),  1862- 
1879.  Seventeen  years  labor  of  a  very  learned  author. 

Apologetical. —  Concerning  the  Eternal  Life,  by  Miicke.  In  defense 
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of  the  Christian  Faith  in  immortality  and  the  Resurrection,  against  its 
modern  assailants.  For  doubters,  inquirers  and  mourners.  Branden¬ 
burg,  1880,  pp.  268.. 

The  fourth  Edition,  materially  enlarged,  of  Tischendorf s  When  were 
our  Gospels  written  f  Leipsic,  1880,  pp.  133. 

Acta  Joannis,  prepared  with  the  use  of  Tischendorf  s  Remains,  by  Prof. 
Th.  Zahn,  Erlangen,  1880,  pp.  clxxii.,  263. 

Modern  Cosmological  Theories  and  their  Practical  Consequences.  An¬ 
other  valuable  contribution  to  modern  apologetics  by  that  well-known 
giant  in  this  department,  Prof.  Dr.  C.  E.  Luthardt.  It  consists  of  “Lec¬ 
tures  delivered  in  1880,  on  questions  of  the  day  in  the  Church,  the  School, 
the  State  and  Society.”  Leipsic,  1880,  pp.  260. 

The  Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  God  and  the  Knowledge  of  God. 
Glances  at  the  correct  statement  of  the  problem,  by  Dr.  Carl  Schulz,  of 
the  Orphan-House.  Halle,  1880,  pp.  232. 

Homiletical. — Berthold  of  Regensberg.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
German  Sermons,  with  introduction  and  annotations  by  F.  Pfeiffer.  2 
Vols.  Vienna,  1880,  pp.  696. 

What  Shall  I  Preach ,  by  Pastor  Emil  Ohly.  A  collection  of  funeral 
sermons  on  rare  occasions  of  bereavement,  and  hence  more  difficult  of 
treatment.  Wiesbaden,  1880,  pp.  415. 

“Thy  God ,  My  God!"  by  the  same.  A  collection  of  funeral  discourses. 
Wiesbaden,  1880,  pp.  352, 

History  of  the  Sermon.  (Zur  Geschichte  der  Predigt,)  by  Prof.  Dr. 
Nebe.  Character  sketches  of  the  most  eminent  pulpit  orators.  3  Vols., 
pp.  401,  394,  and  447,  Wiesbaden,  1879. 

I  and  My  House  will  serve  the  Lord ,  by  Fr.  V.  Oehler.  A  collection 
of  funeral  discourses.  Heilbronn,  1880,  pp.  208. 

Biographical. — Ernst  Wilhelm  Hengstenberg,  His  Life  and  Work 
set  forth  from  printed  and  unprinted  sources,  by  Prof.  Dr.  John  Bach- 
mann.  2nd  half  of  Vol.  II.,  pp.  1 77-431,  with  appendices,  Giitersloh,  1880. 
This  is  Book  Fourth  of  the  entire  Biography  of  the  great  orthodox  cham¬ 
pion. 

John  of  Damascus.  A  patristic  monograph  by  Prof.  D.  J.  Langen,  Gotha, 
1879,  pp.  31 1. 

Life  and  Work  of  Dr.  Lud.  F.  W.  Hoffmann ,  by  Supt.  Lie.  Carl  Hoff¬ 
mann.  Vol.  II.  Berlin,  1880,  pp.  217. 

Devotional. —  Christian  Manual  of  Household  Devotion  for  every 
Day  of  the  Year,  by  Consist.  Councillor  Carl  Lange,  Breslau,  1880,  pp. 
568. 

Exposition  of  the  Lord s  Prayer ,  by  Pastor  L.  Krekeler,  Bielefeld,  1880, 
pp.  227. 

At  the  Holy  Fireside.  Household  devotions,  Scripture  expositions,  pray¬ 
ers,  &c.,  for  every  day  of  the  Church  year,  for  Christian  cultured  families 
and  for  the  Parsonage,  with  a  homiletical  repertorium,  by  W.  Wiener  and 
G.  Levonhardi,  Leipsic,  1880,  pp.  1004. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

LUTHERAN  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Reports  of  the  United  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregations  in 
North  America ,  especially  in  Pennsylvania.  With  a  Preface  by  D. 
John  Ludwig  Schultze,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  and  Philosophy 
in  the  Royal  Prussian  Frederick’s  University,  as  also  Director  of  the 
Orphan  House  and  Royal  Paedagogium.  Published  in  the  Orphan 
House,  Halle,  A.  D.  1750.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Rev.  Jon¬ 
athan  Oswald,  D.  D.  No.  2.  pp.  483.  1881. 

A  most  commendable  enterprise  was  undertaken  when  Dr.  Oswald  anp 
the  Publication  Society  entered  on  the  work  of  translating  and  publishing 
the  Hallische-Nachrichten.  These  reports  form  so  valuable  and  interesting 
a  part  of  the  early  history  of  our  Church  in  this  country,  that  the  desirable¬ 
ness  of  an  English  translation  of  them  has  been  long  and  widely  recog¬ 
nized.  It  was  most  gratifying  news  when  tfie  Church  learned  that  the 
work  was  begun.  The  vigor  with  which  it  has  been  pushed  forward  gives 
assurance  that  it  will  soon  be  fully  accomplished.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to 
welcome  this  second  volume  of  the  Series,  so  soon  after  the  reception  of 
the  first.  Like  that,  it  is  gotten  out  in  very  neat  and  tasteful  style,  credit¬ 
able  to  the  Publication  Society.  Besides  continuations  of  Pastor  Muhlen¬ 
berg’s  reports,  it  contains  letters  from  Pastor  Erunholtz  and  an  extract 
from  Handschuch’s  diary.  It  is  full  of  historical  interest  to  all  students 
of  the  early  experiences  of  our  Church  in  this  country,  and  will  be  a  val¬ 
uable  addition  to  the  library  of  all  such  as  cannot  have  or  read  the  origi¬ 
nal. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  value  of  the  work  has 
been  impaired  by  the  faultiness  of  the  translation.  From  the  well-known 
ability  of  the  translator  we  had  a  right  to  look  for  clear,  strong,  idiomatic 
English,  but  from  some  cause  or  other  he  has  failed  to  give  it.  It  is  dis¬ 
figured  by  ambiguities  and  awkwardnesses  that  should  never  have  been 
permitted  to  appear.  Perhaps  they  are  due  to  an  effort  to  give  a  literal 
rendering  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  mistaken  method  to  keep  so  close  to  the 
German  that  the  work  fails  to  be  transferred  into  genuine  English.  But 
as  style  is  not  the  essential  thing,  this  work  is  still  worthy  of  grateful  en¬ 
couragement. 

Bertha's  Coronet ;  or  The  House  on  the  Heights.  By  Miss  Harriet  B. 
McKeever.  pp.  438.  1880. 

This  is  a  well-written,  charming  story,  replete  with  good  lessons  for  the 
young.  An  excellent  book  for  the  Sunday  School. 
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Charles  scribner’s  sons,  new  york. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Hodge ,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological 

Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  By  his  Son,  A.  A.  Hodge.  8vo.  pp.  620. 

No  department  of  literature  presents  works  of  more  intense  interest  or 
richer  instruction  than  biography,  when  it  mirrors  well  some  great  and 
blessed  life.  It  is  personal  history  teaching  by  example.  We  sometimes 
allow  ourselves  to  be  absorbed  in  fiction  and  instructed  by  its  well-drawn 
characters.  But  the  course  of  a  pure  and  earnest  life,  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggles,  aims,  labors,  trials,  joys  and  successes  of  an  actual  personal  his¬ 
tory,  comes  home  to  us  in  a  naturalness  and  with  living  power  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  novelist’s  pen  to  give.  Living  realities,  of  inimitable 
freshness  and  interest,  move  before  us  at  every  turn  in  the  progress  of  a 
true  and  worthy  biography  of  a  true  and  worthy  man.  Such  we  have  in 
the  fine  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Hodge  was  a  great  and  good  man,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  mental  gifts,  profound,  broad,  and  varied  scholarship, 
deep  and  lovely  piety,  glowing  consecration  and  earnestness,  a  character 
sweet  and  rich  in  the  grace  and  life  of  Christ.  His  position  and  labor  as¬ 
sociated  him  with  prominent  and  distinguished  men,  and  with  the  chief 
incidents  in  the  progress  of  a  large  branch  of  the  Church  during  the  period 
covered  by  his  life.  He  impressed  himself  strongly  and  widely  on  its 
thought  and  character  while  he  was  living,  and  his  life  works  on  though 
his  labors  are  ended.  Such  a  life,  as  it  calls  for  a  biography,  always  fur¬ 
nishes  the  materials  for  it  to  one  who  can  unite  them  so  as  to  reproduce 
its  true  personality  and  the  scenes  and  experiences  of  its  history.  The 
volume  before  us  is  a  worthy  delineation  of  this  richly  endowed  and  emi¬ 
nent  man.  No  effort  is  made  to  picture  him  by  the  expedient  of  fine 
writing,  but  he  is  allowed  to  stand  out  in  the  clearness  and  naturalness  of 
the  simple  facts  of  his  personal  history.  It  must  be  accepted  as  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  Christian  biographical  literature. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  his  early  years. 
The  rest  of  it  is  drawn  from  various  sources,  such  as  his  diary  during  his 
residence  in  Germany,  subsequent  incidental  notices  of  events  recorded  by 
himself,  his  letters,  published  works,  manuscripts,  etc.  It  forms  altogether 
a  graphic  presentation  of  the  man  and  his  work,  and  takes  the  reader 
through  many  scenes  of  exciting  and  instructive  interest,  with  which  Dr. 
Hodge’s  career  connected  him.  Did  space  permit,  we  would  be  glad  to 
quote  some  passages  presenting  reminiscences  of  his  meeting  and  inter¬ 
course  with  eminent  Germans,  such  as,  Gesenius,  Tholuck,  Krummacher, 
Neander,  Twesten,  Baumgarten  Crusius,  Dr.  Hofrnan,  etc.  In  his  diary, 
at  Halle,  of  March  30th,  1827,  we  find  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  work 
done  for  our  Seminary  at  Gettysburg  :  “Yesterday  at  dinner,  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  our  countryman,  Rev.  B.  Kurtz.  This  evening  I  spent  in 
his  company.  He  informed  me  that  in  St.  Petersburg  he  had  received 
one  hundred  rubles  from  the  Empress,  and  experienced  considerable  at- 
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tendon  from  distinguished  personages.  *  *  The  Royal  family  of  Prus¬ 

sia  paid  him  great  attention,  and  contributed  handsomely  to  the  funds  of 
the  Seminary  for  which  he  is  soliciting.  In  Copenhagen  he  was  also  re¬ 
ceived  graciously  by  the  King  and  Oueen.” 

The  testimony  by  Dr.  Hodge  to  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  a 
Confirmation  witnessed  in  Halle,  and  which  the  author  of  this  volume  says 
expresses  his  opinion  held  to  the  end  of  his  life,  is  interesting  to  us  Luther¬ 
ans:  “The  impression  which  this  service  made  upon  my  mind  was  very 
pleasant.  And  I  could  not  help  feeling  that,  however  little  authority  there 
may  be  for  confirmation,  as  of  divine  appointment,  some  service  of  the 
kind  might  properly  be  introduced  into  our  churches.  It  would  have 
at  least  this  good  effect,  that  baptized  persons  would  then  be  brought 
more  under  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  the  nature  of  their  con¬ 
nection  with  it  would  be  rendered  more  definite.  I  could  not  help  feeling 
also,  from  the  impression  made  upon  the  children  and  the  audience,  that 
few  occasions  would,  humanly  speaking,  offer  better  opportunity  of  doing 
good  to  the  souls  of  all  present.” 

A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  By  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Scholars  of  Various  Evangelical  Denominations.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Maps.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D..  LL.  D.,  Baldwin  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  Vol.  II.  The  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Acts.  pp.  575.  1880. 

The  favorable  impression  made  by  the  first  volume  of  this  work  is  fully 
sustained  by  that  which  is  now  before  us.  The  eye  is  arrested  by  the 
elegant  style  of  the  printing,  illustrations,  and  the  whole  make-up  of  the 
volume.  It  is  truly  a  model  of  the  book-maker’s  art  and  taste.  The 
value  of  a  commentary,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  elegance 
which  the  publisher’s  labor  has  given  to  it.  But  in  this  case,  the  work 
itself  is  worthy  of  the  attractive  style  in  which  it  is  issued. 

The  commentary  on  St.  John  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Milligan,  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  Dr.  Moulton,  of  De  Lees  College,  Cambridge. 
It  is  the  product  of  their  joint  labors,  working  together  so  that  no  part  of 
it  is  by  either  one  alone,  but  both  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
whole.  They  have  evidently  availed  themselves  of  the  most  matured  re¬ 
sults  of  recent  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis,  not  indeed  as  relieving  from 
independent  work,  but  as  helping  it,  and  making  its  results  safe  and  reli¬ 
able.  The  Scripture  text  is  given  in  sections,  according  to  the  authorized 
version,  with  indications  of  corrected  or  different  renderings  at  the  bottom. 
A  revised  translation,  in  full  text,  is  also  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
notes.  The  comments  have  been  manifestly  written  with  the  distinct  en¬ 
deavor  to  furnish  a  correct  and  clear  explanation  of  the  sacred  meaning. 
This  has  allowed  less  scope  for  the  display  of  striking  originality,  espe¬ 
cially  such  as  is  sometimes  found  used  so  as  to  overlay  and  obscure  the 
simple  divine  truth  ;  but  it  makes  the  work  more  trustworthy  and  assures 
confidence.  The  work  is,  nevertheless,  characterized  by  fresh,  earnest 
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vigor,  and  is  full  of  suggestive  and  quickening  thought.  Doctrinally,  it 
is  marked  by  orthodox  catholicity  of  explanation.  Many  of  the  new  ren¬ 
derings  given  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  truer  to  the  original.  The  intro¬ 
duction,  covering  twenty-four  pages,  discusses  the  genuineness  and  au¬ 
thenticity  of  this  Gospel,  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  a  defense  against 
recent  skeptical  criticism,  as  in  the  way  of  presenting,  in  positive  form,  the 
well-sustained  grounds  on  which  it  is  entitled  to  its  place  in  the  sacred 
canon.  The  account  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  is  dropped  from  its 
place  in  the  Gospel,  as  forming  no  part  of  St.  John’s  narrative.  It  is  held, 
however,  as  almost  certainly  a  record  of  a  true  occurrence  in  Christ’s  min¬ 
istry  ;  and  it  is  appended  and  explained  in  an  added  section  at  the  close 
of  the  book. 

The  commentary  on  the  Acts,  as  well  as  the  Introduction,  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dean  Howson  and  Canon  Donald  Spence,  Rector  of  St.  Pan- 
eras,  London.  The  name  of  Dr.  Howson,  remembered  as  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ,  will  be  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  excellence  and  value  of  the  exposition  of  this  historical  book.  The 
treatment  is  marked  by  great  ability  and  constant  evidence  of  wide  and 
ready  resources  of  scholarship. 

The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  seventy-five  in  the  volume,  have 
been  edited  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  late  of  Beirut,  and  are  very  fine. 
Four  Maps  are  given,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  A.  Guyot, 
of  Princeton. 

Religion  and  Chemistry.  A  restatement  of  an  old  argument.  By  Josiah 

Parsons  Cooke,  P2rving  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  Har¬ 
vard  University.  A  newly  revised  edition,  pp.  331.  1880. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  justly  celebrated  work  published  in  1864,  and 
for  quite  a  while  out  of  print.  The  book  retains  the  lecture  form  in  which 
it  originated  in  1861  in  a  series  of  Sunday  evening  lectures  before  the 
Brooklyn  Institute.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  show  that  in  the  facts 
of  Chemistry  and  their  underlying  principles,  are  many  evidences  of  de¬ 
sign  showing  a  wise,  powerful  and  good  personal  Creator.  The  method 
of  discussion  adopted,  is  first  to  consider  the  evidence  as  found  in  the 
properties  of  the  atmosphere,  oxygen,  water,  carbon  dioxide  and  nitro¬ 
gen,  followed  by  the  argument  from  a  consideration  of  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Chemical  Science.  The  author  has  shown  a  wise  discrimination 
in  selecting  the  objects  from  which  to  draw  his  arguments,  being  those 
near  at  hand  and  more  or  less  familiar  to  all.  The  reputation  of  the  au¬ 
thor  as  a  chemist,  his  well  known  ability  to  adapt  his  method  of  discussion 
to  the  requirements  of  an  intelligent  audience,  unacquainted  with  the 
technicalities  of  science,  together  with  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  first 
edition  of  the  work  was  held,  render  it  unnecessary  to  show  how  sig¬ 
nally  he  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  purpose. 

All  nature  shows  evidences  of  design,  but  we  think,  with  the  author,  the 
argument  from  the  physical,  in  contradistinction  to  the  organic  world,  is  par- 
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ticularly  valuable.  We  would  specially  commend  to  all  interested  in  the 
subject  the  views  of  Prof.  Cooke  on  the  nature  of  the  relations  between 
Science  and  Religion,  and  the  necessary  difficulties  which  beset  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  relations. 

I.  K.  FUNK  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Christian  Sociology.  By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the 

Theological  Department  of  Wittenberg  College,  pp.  379.  1880. 

We  welcome  this  work  of  Dr.  Stuckenberg  as  a  commendable  and  able 
effort  to  construct  a  system  of  Christian  Sociology.  Though  not  in  sub¬ 
stance,  yet  in  form  and  method  of  treatment,  the  subject  is  new,  and 
marks  out  a  department  of  study  not  before  especially  defined.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  it  is  one  of  great  theoretical  interest  and  practical  importance, 
and  deserves  the  attention  here  called  to  it  and  asked  for  it. 

Christian  Sociology,  as  defined  by  the  author,  is  “the  science  of  Christian 
society,  or  the  science  of  that  society  which  is  controlled  by  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples.”  The  lines  of  inclusion  in  the  term  Christian  Society,  are  not  the 
same  as  those  of  the  visible  Church,  but  the  term  rather  expresses  and 
incloses  all  the  actual  brotherhood  of  real  believers,  united  with  Christ, 
and  therefore  brought  into  Christian  relation  with  each  other.  Men  in  the 
new  relation  to  one  another,  into  which  they  are  brought  in  their  new  life 
in  Christ,  form  a  unique  community  or  body  of  men  in  social  state.  The 
aim  of  this  science  is  to  describe  this  society,  and  explain  its  origin,  nature, 
laws,  purposes  and  duties.  The  author,  after  defining  it  and  its  relations 
to  other  departments  of  theology,  divides  the  discussion  into  two  parts — 
the  Nature  and  Relations  of  Christian  Society,  and  Christian  Social  Ethics. 
Christian  social  ethics  are  regarded  and  treated  as  the  application  of  the 
law  of  Christian  love  in  all  its  obligations  as  respects  each  one’s  own  wel¬ 
fare  and  improvement,  and  the  safety  and  happiness  of  others.  These 
duties  are  to  be  determined  throughout,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  sanctified  reason  and  Christian  ex¬ 
perience.  “The  Scriptures  and  the  Christian  Spirit  are  both  necessary 
to  form  a  system  of  Christian  morality.”  As  drawn  out  by  the  author, 
these  duties  are  made  to  cover  self-love  and  society,  Christian  self-culture 
in  its  social  aspects,  what  the  Christian  owes  himself  in  society  and  the 
cause  he  represents,  the  service  of  love  in  its  application  both  to  other 
Christians  and  to  men  in  general. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  increased  attention  to  Christian  Sociology,  as  an 
exhibition  of  the  Christian  man’s  duty  to  the  whole  body  of  believers,  will 
be  its  tendency  to  make  more  of  one’s  connection  with  the  so-called 
Church  invisible ,  the  brotherhood  of  all  true  believers,  to  counteract  the 
restrictive  and  narrowing  tendency  of  denominationalism  and  sectarian 
organization,  to  lift  the  view  off  of  divisive  peculiarities  and  place  it  more 
on  the  things  that  make  the  Christian  Church  and  fellowship  one.  In  a 
subject  of  such  diversified  import  and  bearing,  there  are  many  points  for 
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differing  opinions.  But  I)r.  Stuckenberg  has  made  a  worthy  movement. 
He  writes  with  force  and  suggestiveness.  Every  page  gives  evidence  of 
vigorous  and  independent  thinking.  The  work  would  gain,  if  this  vigor 
were  sometimes  curbed  more  strictly  under  the  guidance  of  exact  logical 
division  and  arrangement  of  the  subject. 

How  to  Pay  Church  Debts  and  How  to  Keep  Churches  out  of  Debt.  By 
Rev.  Sylvanus  Stall,  A.  M.  pp.  279.  1881. 

The  more  we  examine  this  book  the  better  are  we  pleased  with  it.  Its 
purpose  is  eminently  useful  and  practical  and  has  been  well  carried  out. 
Before  the  author  takes  up  the  subject  of  paying  church  debts,  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  folly  and  wrong  of  incurring  them  and  the  different  ways  in 
which  they  often  are  incurred.  What  is  of  special  merit  in  this  discussion 
is  the  author’s  clear  presentation  of  scriptural  methods  in  conducting 
church  enterprises  and  the  evident  common  sense  displayed  throughout  in 
his  objections  and  recommendations. 

On  the  subjects  of  which  the  book  treats  Mr.  Stall  does  not  present  any 
special  theory  of  his  own  as  superior  to  all  others,  but  by  correspondence 
has  secured  the  views  of  many  prominent  and  successful  pastors,  which  he 
lucidly  states  with  the  merits  and  objections  pertaining  to  them,  and  leaves 
the  reader  to  pass  judgment  on  their  feasibility.  'This,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
what  the  judicious  pastor  wants.  A  plan  that  will  suit  and  be  successful 
with  one  congregation  will  not  likely  meet  the  wants  of  another,  at  least 
in  the  details,  and  the  methods  presented  will  prove  suggestive  rather 
than  that  any  one  of  them  will  be  precisely  what  the  pastor  wants  for  his 
congregation.  But  the  main  thing  is  system,  and  the  pastor  and  congre¬ 
gation  will  find  in  this  book  invaluable  suggestions  in  adopting  one,  and 
they  ought  to  succeed  in  adopting  a  good  one,  if  they  possess  average 
common  sense  and  have  a  due  appreciation  of  local  circumstances. 

In  the  matter  of  raising  money  for  missions,  general  benevolent  work, 
the  Sunday  collection,  the  tithe,  free-will  offering,  etc.,  the  author  dwells 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  scriptural  methods,  presenting  them  in  their 
historical  connections  and  import  and  urging  them  with  deep  earnestness. 
The  book  is  timely  in  its  appearance  and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  in  ac¬ 
complishing  the  object  of  its  publication,  and  thus  fulfill  the  author’s 
“earnest  desire  to  afford  aid  to  the  thousands  of  churches  to-day  burdened 
with  debt,  and  to  the  thousands  more  which  are  struggling  to  meet  current 
expenses.” 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

My  Winter  on  the  Nile.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  author  of  “In  the 
Levant,”  etc.  New  Edition,  Revised,  pp.  496.  1881. 

This  volume,  to  which  “In  the  Levant”  is  a  sequel,  was  published  in 
1876  but  sold  only  by  subscription.  After  a  revision  it  has  now  been  re¬ 
published  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  class  of  readers.  Its 
appearance  will  be  gratifying  not  only  to  those  who  have  read  “In  the 
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Levant”  but  to  the  reading  public  generally,  for  there  is  a  yearly  increasing 
interest  among  Americans  in  Egypt  and  all  that  pertains  to  it. 

Mr.  Warner  is  a  good  traveler.  He  knows  what  points  are  most  inter¬ 
esting  to  visit,  and  when  there  he  knows  how  to  avail  himself  of  opportu¬ 
nities  for  observation.  More  than  this,  he  has  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
telling  what  he  sees.  His  powers  of  narration  and  description  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  reader  is  carried  to  the  very  scenes  and  events  his  pen  por¬ 
trays.  The  only  objection  we  find  is,  that  he  goes  too  much  into  detail — 
not  that  these  details  are  altogether  uninteresting,  but  the  reader  ordina¬ 
rily  cares  specially  for  the  more  striking  features  of  what  is  observed  and 
grows  somewhat  impatient  with  those  of  minor  importance. 

The  author  gives  us  the  Egypt  of  to-day  and  also  of  the  many  centuries 
past.  His  chapters  on  the  pyramids  present  what  the  reader  wants  with¬ 
out  so  much  of  the  solemn,  sentimental  or  mathematical  so  often  found  in 
writings  about  them.  He  does  not  speculate  much  upon  the  purposes  for 
which  the  pyramids  were  built,  but  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  all  were 
intended  as  tombs  for  the  great  of  Egypt’s  dead.  He  seems  to  think  that 
Cheops  could  give  endless  employment  to  the  speculative  mind,  and  says 
— “If  I  had  control  of  a  restless  genius  who  was  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  society,  I  would  set  him  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  certain  that  he  would 
have  occupation  for  a  lifetime  and  never  come  to  any  useful  result.” 

A  clear  insight  into  character  is  displayed  throughout  the  book,  and 
many  humorous  turns  are  given  to  incidents  relating  to  persons  and  things. 
These  scattered  here  and  there  are  a  great  relief  to  the  reader  as  he  stud¬ 
ies  the  weightier  matters.  There  is  also  a  very  lucid  exhibition  of  ancient 
Egyptian  literature  and  religious  views  and  customs.  All  in  all,  while 
the  book  does  not  read  like  a  novel,  as  some  claim,  it  is  characterized  by 
special  merits  and  is  full  of  interesting  information. 

The  Lord's  Prayer.  Seven  Homilies.  By  Washington  Gladden,  pp.  192. 
1881. 

This  book  has  given  us  a  most  agreeable  disappointment.  From  the 
author’s  well  known  progressive  and  broad  gauge  proclivities  we  expected 
to  meet  with  some  violent  collisions  with  cardinal  doctrines.  To  be  honest, 
we  resolved  on  opening  the  volume  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  dangerous 
tendencies  of  thought  and  to  give  bravely  the  signal  of  alarm,  but  we  be¬ 
came  at  once  so  absorbed  in  the  lucid,  most  instructive  and  edifying  ex¬ 
position  of  the  great  Prayer,  that  the  idea  of  heresy  unconsciously  van¬ 
ished  from  our  mind  and  never  returned  before  we  had  finished  the  last 
page. 

In  Mr.  Gladden’s  long  experience  as  an  editorial  writer,  he  has  attained 
the  perfection  of  a  lively  and  limpid  style  that  transports  the  reader  on 
from  page  to  page  intent  on  the  succession  of  thought,  and  never  inter¬ 
rupted  in  its  all-engaging  course  by  any  perplexity  over  the  author’s 
meaning.  Hence  this  admirable  little  work,  like  the  Prayer  it  discusses, 
s  eminently  adapted  to  the  lowly  and  even  the  little  ones  as  well  as  to 
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the  learned.  It  deals  prevailing  philosophies  some  knightly  blows,  yet 
the  most  illiterate  saint  may  obtain  profit  from  every  page.  We  are 
grateful  for  these  homilies.  Often  as  we  offer  this  prayer  and  much  as 
we  have  studied  over  it  to  give  proper  expositions  of  it  from  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  catechism,  we  shall  henceforth  pray  it  more  intelligently  than  we 
ever  have  before  ;  nay  we  have  learned,  we  think,  to  pray  better  in  all 
our  supplications  and  to  comprehend  more  in  them  than  has  been  our 
wont. 

The  extended  explanation  of  the  Fifth  petition  is  one  of  the  most 
searching  presentations  of  practical  truth  anywhere  to  be  seen,  while  the 
elucidation  of  the  following  one,  concerning  temptation,  which  has  puz¬ 
zled  so  many  Christians,  clears  away  ever  difficulty.  We  may  freely  con¬ 
cede  to  the  author’s  position  that  some  of  “the  theologies  of  the  past”  have 
been  too  much  built  upon  the  monarchial  character  of  God,  and  have  laid 
stress  too  exclusively  upon  the  analogies  of  human  government  and  law, 
to  the  obscuration  of  the  paternal  conception  of  God.  But  we  have  cer¬ 
tainly  had  of  late  years  enough  of  the  opposite  error.  And  the  time  has 
come  when  the  social,  financial  and  political  world  needs  the  reaffirma¬ 
tion,  with  thundering  emphasis  of  the  truth,  that  God  is  the  Holy  One, 
that  justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne,  that  even  our 
forgiveness  is  based  upon  the  divine  attribute  of  justice,  I  John  i  :  9,  and 
that  the  consummation  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  is  found  in  his  being 
ordained  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  does 
not  exclude  his  monarchial,  judicial,  inexorable  Sovereignty,  and  the  same 
Gospel  which  declares  that  God  is  love  calls  Him  likewise  a  consuming  fire. 

Nature — Vol.  xvn.  of  Little  Classics.  Edited  by  Rossiter  Johnson,  pp. 

231. 

The  Little  Classics,  a  series  of  small  books  containing  choice  papers 
from  American  and  English  writers,  are  gaining  in  popularity.  They  are 
well  edited.  In  “A-hunting  of  the  Deer”  of  this  volume,  we  have  a  story 
of  a  deer-hunt  told  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  from  the  deer’s  point  of 
view  instead  of  the  hunter’s  as  is  usually  done.  It  is  a  lively  story  and 
not  a  little  affecting  in  some  parts,  and  we  confess,  after  reading  it,  to  more 
than  our  usual  sympathy  for  these  victims  of  the  hunter.  In  the  second 
selection  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  shows  decided  affection  and  sympathy 
for  dogs,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  their  capabilities.  Burroughs’  “In 
the  Hemlocks”  is  ornithological  in  character,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s 
“Buds  and  Bird  Voices”  is,  in  a  measure,  like  it.  Edward  Whymper’s 
‘•Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn”  is  thrilling  in  a  high  degree.  The  other  chap¬ 
ters  are,  “A  Winter  Walk”  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  “The  Fens”  by  Charles 
Kingsley,  “Ascent  of  Mount  Tyndall”  by  Clarence  King,  and  “The  Firm¬ 
ament”  by  John  Ruskin. 

Humanity — Vol.  xvm.  of  Little  Classics.  Edited  by  Rossiter  Johnson. 

pp.  264. 

“Chumming  with  a  Savage”  by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  “Doctor 
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Marigold”  by  Charles  Dickens,  “A  Brace  of  Boys”  by  Fitz  Hugh  Lud¬ 
low,  “George  the  Third”  by  Thackeray,  “Juliet”  by  Anna  Jameson,  and 
“Is  Life  worth  Living”  by  William  H.  Mallock,  constitute  the  volume  of 
the  Little  Classics  on  “Humanity.”  In  the  first  we  find  much  that  is  akin 
between  the  savage  and  civilized  man.  “A  Brace  of  Boys”  is  a  capital 
story  well  told.  Indeed,  without  particularizing,  we  may  commend  the 
judgment  displayed  in  the  whole  list  of  papers.  Each  one  reveals  some 
special  and  marked  phase  of  humanity,  and  hence  the  title.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  series  is  an  excellent  thing.  We  only  wish  the  printing  had 
been  done  with  somewhat  larger  and  clearer  type. 

The  Undiscovered  Country.  By  W.  D.  Howells,  author  of  “The  Lady  of 

the  Aroostook,”  “A  Foregone  Conclusion,"  “A  Chance  Acquaintance,” 

“Venetian  Life,”  etc.  pp.  414.  1880. 

This  story  is  marked  by  Mr.  Howells’  well-known  artistic  ability.  It 
begins  and  ends  in  Boston,  but  develops  its  plot  through  its  decisive  ex¬ 
periences  and  incidents  at  the  Shaker  community  not  far  from  the  city. 
The  thread  of  the  story  is  formed  out  of  the  fanatical  endeavor  of  a  semi- 
crazed  spiritualist,  named  Dr.  Boynton,  to  get  and  exhibit  manifestations 
from  the  spirit  world  by  the  use  of  the  supposed  powers  of  his  beautiful 
daughter  as  a  medium.  The  fortunes  of  the  daughter,  whose  character 
and  experiences  at  once  enlist  our  interest,  soon  make  her  the  leading  fig¬ 
ure,  whose  fate  awakened  the  readers  concern.  The  end  comes  in  the 
defeat  and  overthrow  of  the  strange  spiritualist’s  effort  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  the  “undiscovered  country,”  and  the  girl’s  finding  a  husband 
in  this.  The  marvelous  delusion  and  fraud  of  spiritualism  is  instructively 
portrayed.  This  is  the  chief  lesson  of  the  book. 

The  Iron  Gate ,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  pp.  82. 

1880. 

These  poems  are  marked  by  the  bright  imagination  and  graceful  thought 
that  have  charmed  the  readers  of  previous  volumes  of  Dr.  Holmes’  poetry. 
The  first  poem,  giving  name  to  the  book,  is  that  read  at  the  breakfast  given 
in  honor  of  his  70th  birth-day,  by  the  publishers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly , 
and  is  full  of  tender  beauty.  There  are  eighteen  other  poems  or  sonnets, 
many  of  them  connected  with  anniversary  occasions.  In  some  of  them 
the  disadvantage  of  work  for  a  fixed  occasion  may  be  traced.  They  are, 
however,  mostly  lighted  up  here  and  there  with  the  sparkle  and  glow  of 
true  poetry.  The  last  piece,  “The  Silent  Melody,”  is  very  fine.  After 
reading  the  volume,  however,  one  feels  that  the  sweetness  of  liberalism 
would  be  better  illustrated,  were  Dr.  Holmes  to  indulge  in  fewer  flings  at 
orthodoxy. 

On  The  Threshold .  By  Theodore  T.  M unger.  pp.  228.  1881. 

This  is  a  small  volume,  but  of  great  excellence.  Among  the  many 
books  of  counsel  for  the  young,  we  know  of  none  better  adapted’ to  im¬ 
press  them  with  wholesome  lessons.  It  is  not  a  volume  of  sage  dulness, 
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but  full  of  stirring  life  and  vigor.  Such  topics  as  Purpose,  Friends  and 
Companions,  Manners,  Thrift,  Self-Reliance  and  Courage,  Health,  Read¬ 
ing,  Amusements  and  Faith,  in  their  varied  applications,  are  presented 
with  rare  freshness  and  point.  It  is  a  book  that  should  go  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  into  the  hands  of  the  young. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  (Successors 
to  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,)  4  Park  St.,  Boston,  and  21  Astor  Place, 
New  York.  pp.  251.  1881. 

This  catalogue  is  very  complete  and  convenient  for  reference.  It  is  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically  by  authors’  names  and  by  titles  of  books  published 
anonymously.  A  copious  index  assists  still  further  in  finding  the  titles  of 
books  and  the  names  of  authors.  It  is  finely  illustrated  and  contains 
numerous  critical  notices  from  excellent  sources.  The  works  of  many  illus¬ 
trious  authors  in  America  and  Europe  are  given  in  this  catalogue,  and  we 
doubt  whether  any  publishing  house  can  present  a  better  array  of  books 
of  such  large  variety  and  high  character. 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

British  Thought  and  Thinkers  :  Introductory  Studies,  Critical,  Biograph¬ 
ical  and  Philosophical.  By  George  S.  Morris,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  on  Phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore;  Translator  of  Ue- 
berweg’s  “History  of  Philosophy,”  and  Associate  of  the  Victoria  Insti¬ 
tute,  London,  pp.  388.  1880. 

This  volume,  which  contains  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  de¬ 
livered  before  a  mixed  audience  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti¬ 
more,  presents  us  with  discussions  of  much  merit  and  value.  The  author’s 
purpose  has  been  not  only  to  give,  as  he  has  done,  a  clear  account  of  the 
tendency  which  has  always  characterized  British  thought,  but  to  point  out 
the  essential  principles  of  true  philosophy,  a  failure  to  grasp  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  bad  confusion  and  error  seen  in  the  sensationalism 
and  agnosticism  of  much  of  its  recent  speculation. 

In  the  introductory  chapter,  Prof.  Morris  searches  out  the  general  phi¬ 
losophical  attitude  of  the  British  mind.  This  is  scientific  rather  than  phi¬ 
losophical.  Its  characteristic  disposition  is  to  “lay  hold  upon  alleged  re¬ 
vealed  or  natural  laws  of  fact,  in  their  immediate,  practical  relation  to  the 
life  and  interests  of  men,  and  as  narrowly  observable  in  detail  with  the 
microscopic  vision  of  sense,”  but  with  “a  tendency  to  neglect  that  more 
comprehensive  and  penetrative  mental  labor  which  traces  the  rational  con¬ 
nection  of  all  law  with  its  birth-place  in  the  mind  and  will  of  an  Absolute 
Spirit.”  In  successive  chapters  he  then  traces  the  English  mind  in  Mediae¬ 
val  writers,  John  of  Salisbury,  Roger  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus,  William  of 
Occam,  in  Englishmen  of  the  Renaissance,  in  Shakespeare,  Francis  Bacon, 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  and  J.  S.  Mill.  The 
last  chapter  treats  of  the  outcome  of  the  phenomenalistic  philosophy  in 
the  dreary  agnosticism  of  Herbert  Spencer. 
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Prof.  Morris  possesses  fine  analytic  and  philosophic  insight,  and  throws 
into  clear  view  the  great  hindering  fault  of  the  English  sensational  sys¬ 
tems.  They  all  fail  to  get  beyond  phenomenalism,  because  they  fail  to 
discern  the  universe  as  a  thought,  capable  of  being  understood  only  as  hu¬ 
man  mind  meets  and  recognizes  a  divine  Mind  everywhere  in  it.  The 
book  will  serve  the  cause  of  sound  philosophy.  The  style,  though  clear, 
is  overloaded  with  parentheses. 

A  Manual  of  Classical  Literature ,  comprising  biographical  and  critcal  no¬ 
tices  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  with  illustrative  extracts 
from  their  works.  Also  a  brief  survey  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
various  form  of  literature,  with  descriptions  of  the  minor  authors.  By 
Charles  Morris,  pp.  418.  1880. 

The  students  in  our  colleges  will  find  this  a  very  convenient  hand-book 
in  their  classical  studies.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  the  title- 
page  as  given  above.  The  author  has  shown  good  judgment  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  arrangement  of  the  book  and  the  amount  of  space  given  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  writers. 

The  critical  and  historical  introductions  and  the  surveys  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  different  forms  of  literature  are  marked  and  commenda¬ 
ble  features.  In  them  Mr.  Morris  shows  that  he  is  at  home  with  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  presents  his  facts  and  criticisms  in  a  clear  and  judicious  manner. 
The  only  regret  we  have  is,  that  they  are  so  brief.  There  is  compensation, 
however,  for  this  in  the  extensive  ground  covered  by  the  author.  He 
treats  not  only  of  the  distinctively  classic  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  but  also  of  what  precedes  and  follows,  giving  the  Greek  authors 
down  to  Longinus,  and  the  Roman  down  to  Boethius,  born  A.  D.  470. 

Mr.  Morris  has  given  a  large  number  of  selections  from  the  prominent 
classical  authors.  These  selections  have  been  judiciously  made,  and  the 
translations  of  them  are  by  those  whose  renderings  have  best  stood  the  test 
of  thorough  criticism.  We  have  said  that  this  book  is  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  college  student.  We  feel  like  adding  that  it  will  be  found 
interesting  and  profitable  to  every  intelligent  reader,  even  though  his  edu¬ 
cation  may  not  have  been  classical.  It  is  but  due  to  the  publishers  to  say, 
that  they,  as  usual,  have  issued  the  book  in  attractive  binding  with  the 
printing  well  done  on  heavy  and  finely  finished  paper. 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  True  Humanity  of  Christ.  By  Howard  Crosby,  Pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  pp.  46. 

Chancellor  Crosby  in  this  essay  gives  his  views  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
On  the  one  hand  he  carefully  guards  against  a  virtual  duplication  of  His 
person,  and,  on  the  other,  against  losing  His  humanity  in  His  divinity. 
He,  however,  most  positively  takes  issue  with  the  view  that  the  miracles 
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of  Christ  were  wrought  in  attestation  of  his  divinity.  They  were  wrought 
not  to  prove  that  he  was  God,  but  that  he  was  sent  of  God.  The  great  fact 
that  He  was  God  His  words  and  teachings  would  establish  after  He  had 
been  received  as  sent  of  God.  He  says,  “No  action  of  our  Saviour’s  earthlv 
life,  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  exhibits  divinity.”  Again,  “The  divine 
nature,  as  regards  its  efficiency,  was  dormant  in  Christ  duriug  his  humilia¬ 
tion.  Its  essence  was  there,  for  it  is  impossible  for  Deity  to  become  ex¬ 
tinct,  but  its  efficiency  was  in  some  mysterious  way  paralyzed  In  the  person 
of  Jesus.  Christ  was  always  God,  but  he  was  not  always  directly  conscious 
of  His  Godhood,  nor  could  he  exercise  its  powers.”  This  condition  lasted 
from  His  birth  till  His  resurrection,  when  He  “reassumed  the  full  power  of 
His  Godhood,”  and  His  simple  human  equality  with  His  disciples  was  at 
an  end. 

Whilst  by  no  means  in  full  accord  with  the  author  of  this  essay  in  the 
views  expressed,  we  freely  confess  that  his  argument  is  well  put,  and  heart¬ 
ily  commend  his  earnestness  in  presenting  the  mono-personality  of  Christ — 
the  “God-man”  rather  than  the  “God  and  man.”  In  reply  to  his  position 
that  the  divine  nature,  in  its  efficiency,  was  quiescent  from  His  birth  till 
His  resurrection,  we  quote  from  Reid’s  recent  work  on  “Christ  and  His 
Religion,”  (p.  50)  :  “There  is  an  extreme  view  which  affirms  that  the  divin¬ 
ity  of  the  Saviour  was  entirely  repressed  during  His  stay  upon  earth. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  this.  Not  the  least  change  took  place  in  the  Lo¬ 
gos  when  He  assumed  our  nature  ;  nor  did  the  least  change  take  place 
afterwards.  That  the  eternal  Son  of  God  should  have  emptied  Himself 
of  His  divinity  when  he  became  man,  and  received  it  not  again  till  this 
man  was  glorified,  is  an  idea  that  can  not  be  reconciled  with  the  divine 
nature.  ‘II  the  Logos,  professedly  in  love,’  remarks  Dr.  Dorner,  ‘has  given 
up  his  eternal,  self-conscious  being,  where  is  his  love  during  that  time  ? 
Love  without  self-consciousness  is  an  impossibility.’  The  utmost  we  can 
say  is,  that  Christ  limited  Himself  in  certain  circumstances,  that  He  did 
not  exert  His  power  in  certain  circumstances.” 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  Chancellor  Crosby’s  well  known 
ability,  the  essay  has  been  written  with  great  clearness  and  force.  We  are 
surprised,  however,  that  he  has  charged  Sabellianism  upon  the  Lutheran 
view,  and  most  earnestly  protest  against  it  as  incorrect  and  unjust. 

Honolulu.  Sketches  of  Life,  Social,  Political,  and  Religious,  in  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands,  from  1828  to  1861.  By  Laura  Fish  Judd.  With  a  Sup¬ 
plementary  Sketch  of  events  to  the  Present  Time.  pp.  258. 

The  history  of  the  world  presents  no  more  wonderful  revolution  than 
that  of  which  was  accomplished  in  the  evangelization  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  story  of  it  takes  the  reader  through  a  series  of  scenes  and 
changes  stranger  than  fiction.  How  the  Hawaiian  people  were  lifted  out 
of  the  darkness  of  heathenism  into  the  light  and  order  of  Christian  civili¬ 
zation,  with  a  preservation  of  the  native  government,  is  well  brought  to 
view  in  this  interesting  volume.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  complete  his- 
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tory  of  these  islands,  or  of  the  whole  mission  work  there.  It  deals  with 
the  occurrences  in  which  the  writer  and  her  husband  bore  an  active  part. 
Dr.  and  Mr^  Judd  were  among  the  early  missionaries,  beginning  their 
labors  in  1828.  Fifteen  years  later,  after  having  served  the  king  as  Inter¬ 
preter  and  Recorder,  Dr.  Judd  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  entered  the  public  service.  He  had  a  large  share  in  the  organization 
and  preservation  of  the  Hawaiian  government.  These  Sketches  by  Mrs. 
Judd,  largely  made  up  from  her  diary,  give  a  most  vivid  idea  of  the  hab¬ 
its  and  customs  of  the  people  and  their  progress  from  barbarism  to  happy 
prosperity.  They  were  written  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  are  now  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  editorial  care  of  one  of  her  sons.  They  form  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  a  most  wonderful  section  of 
human  history. 

Charity ,  Sweet  Charity.  By  Rose  Porter,  author  of  “Summer  Driftwood,” 
“The  Years  that  are  Told,”  “Uplands  and  Lowlands,”  etc.  pp.  242. 

Rose  Porter’s  books  are  characterized  by  purity  of  thought,  ease  and 
elegance  of  diction,  and  a  healthful  religious  tendency  ;  and  this  last  one 
is  no  exception.  It  gives  the  story  of  a  young  woman  of  beauty  and  rare 
mental  endowments,  the  daughter  of  plain,  industrious,  Christian  parents, 
consenting  against  her  own  better  judgment  and  after  several  refusals,  to 
marry  a  young  lawyer  of  wealth  and  high  social  position,  not  because  she 
loved  him  but  to  gratify  an  ardent  desire  for  a  better  social  and  literary 
sphere,  and  to  preserve  for  her  parents,  as  she  was  led  to  believe,  an  un¬ 
questioned  title  to  their  home.  Neither  one  is  a  professing  Christian,  and 
the  loveless  marriage  on  her  part  and  the  deception  and  concealment  as 
to  the  legal  papers  on  his,  brought  on  their  natural  consequences,  and  the 
couple  year  by  year  became  more  and  more  estranged,  until  the  duplicity 
of  the  husband  in  this  act  of  legal  business  was  on  the  verge  of  being  ex¬ 
posed,  when  the  wife  left  her  husband  and  returned  to  her  parents.  Both 
husband  and  wife  soon  after  see  their  great  mistake  in  not  following  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  trusting  in  Christ,  and  exercising  charity  towards 
each  other  in  their  human  weaknesses,  and,  coming  to  clearer  light,  are 
reconciled  and  live  happily  together  to  a  ripe  old  age.  The  lesson  of  act¬ 
ing  on  pure,  Christian  principles  and,  when  mistakes  are  made,  of  exercis¬ 
ing  forbearance  and  “sweet  charity”  is  impressively  taught,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  story  is  good. 

All  True :  Records  of  Peril  and  Adventure  by  Sea  and  Land — Remark¬ 
able  Escapes  and  Deliverances — Missionary  Enterprises — Wonders  of 
Nature  and  Providence — Incidents  of  Christian  History  and  Biography.. 
A  Book  of  Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young.  By  Dr.  Macaulay,  editor 
of  “The  Sunday  at  Home,”  “Leisure  Hour,”  and  “Boy’s  own  Paper.” 
P-  375- 

The  character  of  this  book  is  well  indicated  in  the  title.  It  is  needful 
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only  to  add  that  it  is  a  book  both  to  entertain  and  instruct  the  reader. 
Indeed  many  of  the  incidents  here  given  are  full  of  the  most  exciting  in¬ 
terest.  The  volume  opens  with  The  True  Story  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  and 
this  is  followed  by  more  than  sixty  narratives,  of  various  lengths,  well 
adapted  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  young  and  impress  them  with  im¬ 
portant  truths  and  useful  lessons.  It  would  be  great  gain  if  books  like 
this  should  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  empty  stories  of  the  day. 

The  School  of  the  Master ,  and  other  Religious  Verses.  By  Julia  H.  Johns¬ 
ton.  pp.  67. 

These  poems  are  the  expressions  of  a  devout  and  trusting  heart — a  heart 
that  finds  lessons  of  submission,  of  patience,  of  comfort,  of  confidence,  of 
joy  in  the  most  common  scenes  and  experiences  of  life.  “My  Garden- 
Plot”  is  one  of  the  best  and  impressively  teaches  the  lesson  of  contentment 
with  one’s  lot  whatever  it  may  be.  “The  Baby-Fingers  on  the  Keys”  is  a 
little  gem,  and  whoever  has  had  occasion  to  wait  at  “Hanover  Junction” 
for  trains  will  richly  enjoy  the  verses  on  that  station  and  may  profit  by  the 
lessons  drawn.  Many  of  the  poems  are  based  on  passages  of  Scripture. 
All  are  religious  in  their  bearing  and  will  be  found  profitable  reading. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

For  Sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

Two  Worlds  are  Ours.  By  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E. 
pp.  349.  1880. 

Those  who  have  read  Dr.  Macmillan’s  “Bible  Teachings  in  Nature,” 
“The  True  Vine,”  “The  Sabbath  of  the  Fields,”  etc.,  or  any  one  of  them, 
are  acquainted  with  his  poetical  and  rhetorical  style.  They  are  pleasant 
afternoon  books,  to  be  taken  up  for  the  hour  and  not  to  be  read  through 
in  a  day  or  two  with  only  the  ordinary  intermissions.  In  “Two  Worlds 
are  Ours”  we  find  all  the  pleasant  attractiveness  of  his  other  works  but,  in 
some  respects,  we  think  it  is  better  in  being  more  solid  and  instructive  in 
its  contents.  The  truths  of  science  are  woven  in  very  skillfully  and  ren¬ 
der  the  book  most  profitable  reading.  The  range  of  scientific  truth,  too, 
is  very  wide.  There  is  much  of  botany  in  the  chapter  on  “An  Apple,” 
and  “Summer  Blossoms,”  of  astronomy  in  “The  Stars  and  Spiritual  Life,” 
of  mineralogy  in  “Grains  of  Sand,”  and  of  meteorology  in  “Snow.”  Other 
chapters  are  of  like  character.  Each  one  begins  with  a  selection  from 
Scripture  and  bears  some  likeness  to  a  sermon,  though  all  might  better  be 
called  useful  moral  essays.  The  book  contains  many  beautiful  and  sug¬ 
gestive  passages  and  will  be  found  delightful  reading  throughout,  if  read, 
as  we  have  suggested,  with  proper  intervals  between  the  chapters.  Some 
of  the  figures  seem  a  little  overdrawn,  the  analogies  particularly  being 
pushed  too  far,  but,  all  in  all,  we  find  the  book  worthy  of  much  commen¬ 
dation. 

PHILLIPS  &  HUNT,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Science  of  Life  or  Animal  and  Vegetable  Biology.  By  Rev.  J.  H. 
Wythe,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  pp.  295.  1880. 
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The  first  paragraph  of  the  Preface  of  this  work,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
purpose  of  the  author  :  “This  work  is  written  for  those  who  have  some 
elementary  knowledge  of  Physiology.  It  gives  a  general  outline  of  the 
origin,  structure  and  typical  forms  and  functions  of  living  things,  so  as  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  examination  of  the  objects  themselves.” 

The  first  several  chapters  are  occupied  in  giving  a  very  clear  statement 
of  the  characteristics  of  living  matter,  and  the  manner  in  which  each  vari¬ 
ety  produces  after  its  own  kind.  The  elementary  cell  structure  is  described 
and  the  likenesses  and  diversities  of  form  are  referred  to  under  the  term 
“Types  of  Construction.”  The  greater  portion  of  th/e  work  is  occupied  in 
showing  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  division,  class,  and  order  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  Of  necessity  each  topic  is  considered  very 
briefly,  but  the  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  expressing  his  views 
very  clearly,  showing  an  accurate  and  wide  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

In  the  Preface  we  find  the  following  true  statement,  which  is  kept 
constantly  in  view  throughout  the  work  :  “In  every  avenue  and  chamber 
and  dome  of  this  wondrous  edifice  [animated  nature]  the  Christian  student 
recognizes  the  truth  that  ‘Power  belongeth  unto  God.”’ 

The  idea  of  derivation  of  one  species  from  another  is  vigorously  com¬ 
bated,  and  Prof.  Agassiz’  views  of  the  invariability  of  types  is  adopted, 
thus  differing  from  many  prominent  biologists  of  the  time. 

The  work  being  finely  illustrated  and  well  written,  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  use  of  those  who,  with  little  time  at  command,  desire  to  acquire 
some  accurate  knowledge  of  Biological  Science. 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS,  BOSTON. 

The  Aicthorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel :  External  Evidences.  By  Ezra 

Abbott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism 

and  Interpretation  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University,  pp. 

104.  1880. 

This  essay  from  the  Unitarian  Review,  is  a  full  resume ,  in  a  calm,  judi¬ 
cial  temper,  of  the  points  involved  and  the  conclusions  properly  reached 
in  the  recent  discussions  of  the  question  whether  the  fourth  Gospel  was 
written  by  St.  John.  Dr.  Abbott  has  well  mastered  the  controversy  as 
carried  on  by  both  continental  and  English  writers,  and  has  done  valua¬ 
ble  service  in  bringing  the  results,  of  historical  kind,  together  in  this  con¬ 
venient  form.  After  indicating  the  favorable  issue  on  the  points  of  St. 
John’s  relation  to  Jewish  Christianity,  the  Paschal  Controversies  of  the  2d 
century,  and  the  asserted  late  date  of  this  Gospel,  the  author  canvasses 
the  historical  evidence  for  its  genuineness  under  the  name  it  bears,  under 
the  following  heads : 

1.  “The  general  reception  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  genuine  among  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century. 

2.  The  question  respecting  the  inclusion  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the 
Apostolical  Memoirs  of  Christ  appealed  to  by  Justin  Martyr. 
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3.  Its  use  by  the  various  Gnostic  sects. 

4.  The  Attestation  to  this  Gospel  which  has  come  down  to  us  appended 
to  the  book  itself.” 

Under  all  these  heads  he  finds  the  evidence  clearly  and  strongly  vindi¬ 
cating  its  genuineness.  And  special  force  and  value  in  the  testimony  thus 
arrayed  in  this  essay,  appear  in  the  fact  that  it  is  from  one  who  is  by  no 
means  hampered  or  restrained  by  old  or  orthodox  conclusions  or  ways  of 
thinking,  but  who  is  sympathetic  with  the  independent  and  progressive 
tendencies  of  our  times.  The  volume  is  a  valuable  one  for  the  library  of 
the  Christian  minister. 

THOMAS  WHITTAKER. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

Consciones  ad  Clerum.  By  A.  N.  Littlejohn,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Long  Is¬ 
land.  pp.  339.  1881. 

We  thank  Bishop  Littlejohn  for  this  Pastoral.  We  are  glad  to  see  such 
truths  inculcated  among  the  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy,  and  we  hope  this 
volume  will  prove  the  medium  of  spreading  them  among  the  clergy  of  all 
the  churches.  A  more  earnest,  wholesome,  manly,  masterly  treatise  on 
the  dignity  and  duties  of  the  ministerial  office  is  not  extant.  And  on 
many  of  the  topics  which  it  especially  discusses,  it  is  most  timely  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  prove  eminently  helpful  to  Pastors  of  every  denomination. 

While  of  course  taking  exception  to  some  of  the  Bishop’s  positions — 
the  use  of  the  title  “priest”  for  instance,  as  the  designation  of  a  minister  of 
Christ,  is  for  good  reasons  extremely  objectionable — we  should  vote  to 
have  him  in  this  matter  made  Bishop  not  only  of  Long  Island,  but  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  only  of  the  clergy  Episcopally  ordained,  but  of 
all  who  serve  in  the  office  howsoever  they  may  have  been  inducted  into 
this  sacred  calling.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  interests  of  our  com¬ 
mon  Christianity,  if  the  entire  ministry  of  our  country  could  sit  for  awhile 
at  the  feet  of  this  worthy  Bishop. 

He  writes  as  if  he  had  behind  him  a  long  experience  in  all  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  diversified  duties  of  the  pastorate,  and  he  has  certainly  some¬ 
where  taken  a  deep  look  into  human  nature  in  all  its  innumerable  varieties 
of  manifestation  under  the  searching  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  has  become 
perfectly  familiar  with  its  profound  and  constant  needs.  In  “the  Care  of 
Souls”  especially,  he  goes  to  the  root  of  things  and  relieves  the  troubled 
pastor  of  the  perplexity  which  cases  of  conscience  often  cause  him,  by 
exposing  the  true  inwardness  of  many  of  them.  He  properly  conceives 
it  to  be  the  primary  and  paramount  function  of  the  ministry  to  save  men, 
and  most  vigorously  and  bravely  does  he  set  forth  the  qualifications  of 
character,  heart  and  brain  which  are  requisite  for  such  a  calling. 

The  general  principles  laid  down  in  this  volume  are  thoroughly  sound 
and  philosophical.  One  extreme  is  not  to  be  adopted  as  the  best  means  of 
overcoming  another.  The  evils  of  the  Romish  Confessional  will  not  be 
cured  by  the  substitution  of  a  public  recital  of  one’s  private  and  personal 
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religious  experience,  a  system  which  has  developed  dangers  and  abuses, 
perhaps  not  less  serious  than  auricular  confession. 

But  the  abuses  of  neither  system  we  are  told,  can  be  uprooted  by  simply 
“denouncing  them,  but  by  setting  something  better  in  their  places.”  From 
an  abhorrence  of  both  systems  “some  have  given  up  the  whole  matter  in 
a  spirit  of  despair,  as  though  there  were  no  third  course  to  pursue,  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  giving  to  the  individual  Christian  the  private  help  he  may  need, 
or  of  enabling  the  guide  of  souls  to  do  his  full  duty.” 

Note  these  golden  words :  “The  inaction,  the  indifference,  the  neglect 
produced  by  such  a  view,  are  worse,  far  worse,  than  the  evils  complained 
of  in  either  of  the  opposing  systems,  and  yet  just  this  is  the  view  practi¬ 
cally  to-day  of  a  very  large  majority  of  our  clergy  and  people.  We  re¬ 
ject  the  confessional,  we  turn  away  almost  with  disgust  from  the  coarse 
publicity  and  the  often  canting  garrulity  of  experience  meetings.  The  one 
is  too  secret,  the  other  too  open  ;  the  one  puts  too  much  power  over  the 
conscience  in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  the  other  leaves  no  power  at  all  in 
his  hands;  the  one  we  denounce  as  tyranny,  the  other  we  describe  as  lib¬ 
erty  run  out  into  license  and  anarchy.  But  merely  finding  fault  with  what 
others  do  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  those  who  pretend  to  maintain  a  posi¬ 
tive  faith  and  to  be  engaged  in  aggressive  Christian  work.”  The  volume 
abounds  in  uncommon  common  sense  of  this  character  and  it  is  so  rich 
in  sober,  solid  wisdom,  especially  on  the  serious  matter  of  religious  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  laity  as  well  as  the  ministry,  may  freely  appropriate  and 
profit  by  a  large  share  of  its  teachings. 

Briar-Hill  -  Lectures.  Certain  aspects  of  the  Church,  by  John  Cotton 

Smith,  D.  D.  pp.  155.  1881. 

The  title  of  this  neat  little  volume,  whose  type  and  paper  are  a  good 
advertisement  of  its  contents,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  “the  lectures  or 
sermons  which  it  contains  have  been  written  in  the  retirement  of  summer 
months,  at  ‘Briar  Hill’  in  the  town  of  Ipswich,  Mass.” 

The  discourses  were  delivered  upon  special  public  occasions,  two  of 
them  before  Diocesan  conventions,  and  are  entirely  devoted  to  church 
questions,  more  particularly  to  the  relations  which  Episcopalianism  sus¬ 
tains  to  other  Christian  bodies,  the  place  of  charity  in  the  maintenance  of 
truth  and  the  cause  of  church  unity. 

The  author  who  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Low  Church  party,  repudiates  the  charge  of  exclusiveness  and 
uncharitableness  so  commonly  made  against  the  Episcopalians,  because 
of  their  reordination  of  such  as  have  not  been  Episcopally  ordained,  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  invite  into  their  pulpits  those  who 
have  not  received  Episcopal  ordination. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  a  minister  should  defend  his  own  Church  against 
all  such  reflections,  but  it  is  certainly  astounding  to  hear  from  the  lips  of 
a  scholar  and  liberal  churchman  like  Dr.  Smith,  an  announcement  of  the 
belief  “that  the  ministry,  as  constituted  with  us,  is  apostolic  :  that  is,  to  take 
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the  very  lowest  view  of  it,  that  such  a  ministry  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles.”  One  may  well  ask  what  is  the  use  of  great  church  historians 
and  Biblical  expositors,  if  with  all  their  unanimity  of  testimony  on  this 
point,  men  of  learning  and  broad  culture  can  still  put  forward  such  views 
as  convictions.  If  the  high  church  theory  of  the  apostolic  ministry  has 
not  yet  been  overthrown,  then  error  must  have  bulwarks  that  are  impene¬ 
trable  to  the  truth.  There  resounds  throughout  these  sermons  a  dolorous 
strain  over  the  external  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  consum¬ 
mation  most  devoutly  to  be  labored  for  is  the  restoration  of  her  organic 
unity,  and  the  external  manifestation  of  this  organic  unity  to  the  world. 
Good  men  and  wise  men  too,  differ  in  their  views  on  the  value  or  desira¬ 
bleness  of  such  a  nominal  union,  and  especially  would  issue  be  taken 
with  this  author  on  the  advantage  of  having  the  church  externally  so  uni¬ 
fied  as  to  render  practicable  her  identification  with  the  State  as  a  national 
Church.  Episcopalians  may  naturally  cherish  with  gratitude  and  joy  the 
hope  that  the  Church  of  England  will  be  preserved  as  a  national  estab¬ 
lishment,  but  it  will  be  some  time  after  the  nineteenth  century  when  any 
other  American  Christians  will  take  to  the  idea  of  any  form  or  kind  what¬ 
ever  of  religious  establishment  by  the  State.  That  the  union  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  bodies  of  Christians  can  be  best  effected  in  and  through  the  Episcopal 
Church  by  the  merging  of  all  others  into  its  fold,  is  just  what  one  would 
expect  from  a  representative  of  that  denomination.  It  alone  possesses 
the  system,  methods  and  polity  upon  which  a  union  seems  practicable,  and 
then  it  has  a  perfect  liturgy  which  may  readily  be  used  “among  all  diver¬ 
sities  of  religious  opinion  where  fundamental  truth  is  held.”  Doubtless 
all  the  large  Christian  bodies  are  ready  to  make  proposals  of  union  on 
terms  so  favorable  to  their  own  respective  positions.  The  interpretation 
which  Josh  Billings  gives  of  the  union  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  is  the 
principle  on  which  each  of  our  Churches  is  prepared  to  unite  organically 
with  the  other  denominations  into  one  body — it  being  always  understood 
that  “the  other  denominations”  are  the  lamb. 

A  broader  and  a  nobler  position  is  taken  in  the  last  sermon  which  was 
preached  twenty  years  later  than  the  first  and  which  indicates  that  striking 
progress,  and  expansion  of  view  have  been  experienced  by  the  author. 
We  may  promptly  forgive  him  for  any  inordinate  claims  he  has  made  for 
his  Church,  when  he  talks  to  his  own  brethren  in  the  following  tones  :  “If  it 
is  simply  a  question  of  the  unconditional  surrender  of  all  these  Christian 
bodies  and  the  adoption  of  the  institutions  of  the  Church  as  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  it;  if  these  societies  are  utterly  without  legitimacy,  and  have  noth¬ 
ing  which  they  can  usefully  contribute  to  the  Church  of  the  future,  then  it 
necessarily  follows  that  there  is  no  attitude  possible  for  us  but  that  of  un¬ 
qualified  hostility,  united  with  the  astounding  claim,  on  our  part,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  simply  one  of  the  fragments  (perhaps  the  nearest  to  the 
original  type),  into  which  our  common  Christianity  has  been  unhappily 
divided,  we  alone  are  the  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this 
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land,  and  upon  us  the  whole  responsibility  of  Christian  institutions  rests. 
For  it  will  hardly  be  claimed  that  we  share  this  representative  position 
and  responsibility  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  a  sense  in  which  we  do  not 
share  them  with  other  Christian  bodies.  The  claim  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  stands  in  any  closer  relations  to  us  than  orthodox  Protestant 
churches  is  fatal  to  our  own  position  as  a  Church.  It  yields  so  much  to 
Rome  that  it  takes  away  from  us  all  justification  for  separate  existence.” 

BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

Canonicity .  A  Collection  of  Early  Testimonies  to  the  Canonical  Books  of 
the  New  Testament,  based  on  Kirchhofer’s  ‘Ouellensammlung.’  By  A. 
H.  Charteris,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Biblical  Antiqui¬ 
ties  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chap¬ 
lains.  pp.  484. 

This  royal  octavo  belongs  to  works  of  the  most  substantial  class.  It 
represents  a  special  department  of  the  wide  subject  of  apologetics  of  the 
greatest  interest,  and  supplies  a  real  and  felt  need.  The  skeptical  and 
critical  activity  of  recent  times  has  prepared  the  way  for  and  made  neces¬ 
sary  such  a  summary,  as  is  here  given,  of  the  clear  and  established  au¬ 
thorities  which  assure  our  New  Testament  canon.  The  work  before  us  is 
well  suited  to  fill  the  place  which  it  has  been  meant  to  supply,  being 
marked,  as  it  is  throughout,  by  scholarly  ability,  careful  research,  and  crit¬ 
ical  discrimination. 

Though  Kirchhofer’s  ‘Ouellensammlung’  has,  to  some  extent,  been  made 
the  basis  of  this  work,  it  has  been  so  revised  and  enlarged,  with  notes  and 
biographical  indications,  as  to  be  substantially  a  new  work.  Consulting  a 
wide  range  of  works  on  the  subject  from  the  foremost  scholars  of  England 
and  the  continent,  and  verifying,  with  careful  assistants,  the  texts  of  the 
passages  cited,  Dr.  Charteris  has  made  the  compilation  so  as  to  put  the 
student  of  theology  in  possession  of  results  best  sustained  by  the  sound 
criticism  of  our  day.  The  Introduction  gives  a  general  account  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  authorities  forming  the  sources  of  testimony,  from  the  Epistle  ascribed 
to  Barnabas  down  to  Origen  and  the  writers  in  the  Paschal  Controver¬ 
sy.  The  body  of  the  work  opens  with  the  oldest  testimonies  to  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  sacred  Christian  Books,  followed  by  those  of  later  date,  down  to 
modern  times.  Then  come  the  authorities  as  to  the  New  Testament  as  a 
whole,  and  separately  to  each  of  the  several  books  of  the  canon,  from 
Christian,  heretical  and  pagan  sources.  The  passages  are  quoted  in  the 
original  Greek  and  Latin.  The  footnotes  give  needed  and  valuable  expla¬ 
nations.  A  good  index  to  the  whole  work  is  added.  As  a  compact  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  testimonies  to  the  New  Testament  canon,  compiled  with  great 
labor,  and  accompanied  with  brief,  but  adequate  explanatory  statements, 
all  arranged  for  convenient  reference,  this  volume  offers  to  ministers  and 
theological  students  all  that  they  need  for  an  intelligent  and  satisfactory 
study  of  the  whole  subject.  It  puts  into  their  hands  the  immense  mass  of 
authorities  otherwise  ordinarily  inaccessible. 
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LEE  &  SHEPARD,  BOSTON. 

The  Eden  Tableau ,  or  Bible  Object  Teaching.  A  Study.  By  Charles 

Beecher,  pp.  163.  1880. 

On  laying  down  this  book  one  feels  like  a  man  who  is  just  waking  from 
an  exciting  dream.  He  knows  not  whether  it  is  night  or  day,  whether 
his  senses  have  just  been  occupied  with  substantial  realities  or  whether 
the  imagination  has  been  ranging  unbridled  through  the  airy  limitless 
voids  of  fairyland. 

Mr.  Beecher — it  is  Charles,  remember,  not  Henry  Ward — presents  to  us 
some  passages  which  lie  in  the  domain  of  practical  and  comprehensible 
things,  and  which  are  as  beautiful  and  fresh  and  striking  as  they  are  real 
and  true,  but  his  lucubrations  are,  as  a  rule,  transcendental,  profoundly 
speculative,  daring  and  reckless,  grotesque  and  frightful.  This  new  work 
of  his,  like  his  former  productions,  “Redeemer  and  Redeemed,”  and 
“Spiritual  Manifestations,”  certainly  takes  its  readers  out  of  the  old  ruts 
and  beaten  paths  and  leads  them  through  new  realms  of  thought,  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  wilderness  into  which  it  must 
bring  the  average  reader,  it  might  be  commended  for  its  exhilarating  and 
stimulating  action  upon  the  mind. 

The  Eden  Tableau  falls  in  with  the  topic  of  the  day — the  burning  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  the  interpretation  of  Genesis,  but  while  Mr.  Beeeher  is  thus 
certainly  found  “in  the  line  of  present  thought,”  his  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  thoroughly  unhackneyed  and  independent. 

He  does  not  question  the  authenticity  or  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
entire  Pentateuch  and  scouts  the  theory  of  these  writings  containing  mere 
legends.  He  concedes  even  six  natural  days  as  the  period  of  creative 
work  in  its  present  form,  makes  no  attack  on  biblical  chronology  and  of¬ 
fers  no  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Evolution.  “For  whether  is  it  easier  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  man  came  up  from  among  the  apes,  or  that  he  came  down  from 
among  the  angels  ?” 

In  spite  of  this  redeeming  feature  of  the  work,  its  excellent  utterances 
on  the  general  law  of  object-teaching  in  the  Old  Testament  ritual,  and  its 
air  of  reverence  and  apparent  conservatism,  its  general  teaching  must  be 
condemned  as  unsound,  vicious  and  seductive.  Its  position  is  very  clearly 
hinted  by  the  title  “Eden-Tableau.” 

The  Bible  opens  with  a  drama.  The  law  of  analogy  is  to  be  applied  to 
all  the  scenes  of  the  Garden.  The  same  curious  and  beautiful  system  of 
object  teaching  as  that  of  the  Levitical  symbols,  the  principle  of  types  and 
parallelism,  is  to  be  employed  in  explaining  the  great  events  which  lie  at 
the  threshold  of  our  history.  The  actors  are  indeed  facts,  the  events  are 
objective  realities,  but  they  play  a  role.  The  scene,  actors,  actions,  are 
like  a  drama  on  a  stage.  The  things  described  mean  more  than  the  words 
describing  them.  There  is  a  hidden  meaning  in  them,  not  so  much  in  the 
words  as  in  the  things,  the  objects  narrated.  These  are  highly  metaphori¬ 
cal,  emblematic.  The  Garden  and  all  it  contained  is  both  a  historic  ob- 
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jective  reality  and  at  the  same  time  symbolically  significant  throughout. 
To  such  scenes,  actors,  acts  in  the  natural  world,  there  are  corresponding 
realities  in  the  spirit  world.  This  is  but  “a  scenic  representation  of  the 
political  history  of  the  intelligent  and  spiritual  empire.”  Studiously  omit¬ 
ting  the  designation  itself  the  author  adopts  the  allegorical  interpretation 
in  its  wildest  form.  *  “The  Bible,”  he  tells  us,  “was  written  among  Orien¬ 
tals,  by  Orientals  and  for  Orientals.  *  *  The  East  is  imaginative  and 

analogical.  *  *  The  Bible  is  therefore  by  its  own  birth  a  book  of  illus¬ 

trations,  which  are  to  be  taken  according  to  the  law  of  illustration.  It  is 
so  largely,  pervaded  by  the  method  of  parallelism  or  emblem,  that  the 
meaning  lies  less  in  the  letter  and  more  in  the  object.”  The  record  of 
creation  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner  not  only  as  the  Levitical 
ceremonial  rites,  but  just  like  the  mystic  visions  of  the  book  of  Revela¬ 
tion.  The  very  first  chapters  of  the  Bible  are  “an  apocalyptic  scene.” 
“Genesis  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  Garden,  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.”  *  *  “The  two  extremes  of  revelation  are  as  closely  related 

to  each  other  as  are  the  two  shelves  of  a  bivalve.”  “The  principle  on 
which  the  emblems  of  Eden  and  of  the  New  Jerusalem  are  to  be  interpre¬ 
ted,  is  one  and  the  same, — a  principle  whereby  grammatical  exegesis  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  analogical  comparison  raised  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum.”  (!!!) 

And  then,  without  a  positive  avowal  of  the  doctrine  of  Preexistence 
there  come  statements  like  these  :  “The  Eden  emblems  refer  to  a  Heaven 
past.  They  are  a  tableau  of  by-gone  ages  in  the  celestial  world.”  Pre¬ 
existence  is  a  doctrine  held  now  “in  regions  that  contain  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind  and  in  those  regions  the  Bible  was  written  by  men  to  whom 
such  a  conception  was  not  at  all  repellent.  *  *  There  is  a  fair  pre¬ 

sumption  that  both  Moses  and  Paul  believed  in  Preexistence!!”  The 
scenes  of  Eden  are  connected  with  a  series  of  ages  preceding  the  creation 
of  the  world.  “In  fact  the  whole  symbolization  refuses  to  adjust  itself  to 
any  conceivable  future  condition  of  the  celestial  world.  As  little  can  the 
emblems  be  confined  to  the  narrow  bound  of  the  Eden  stage.  That 
would  be  tantamount  to  denying  their  emblematic  character  altogether, 
and  sinking  down  to  the  baldest  literalism.” 

And  here  the  Calvinists  as  well  as  others  who  are  perplexed  on  the 
points  of  foreknowledge  and  predestination,  find  a  happy  solution  of  those 
vexed  and  vexing  themes.  "An  induction  of  all  the  passages  where  ‘fore¬ 
know’  is  found  in  the  New  Testament,  shows  that  it  may  be  used  of 
knowing  persons  at  a  former  period  of  time.  *  *  The  race  might  be 

foreknown  as  an  actually  existing  race  in  heaven.” 

The  crucial  test  that  determines  the  character  of  all  such  speculations 
and  indicates  with  certainty  whether  they  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the 
truth  or  tor  its  subversion,  is  found  in  their  position  upon  the  awful  sub¬ 
ject  of  sin.  The  so-called  advanced  thinkers  of  the  age  are  on  this  point 
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solid.  They  all  sing  the  same  song.  In  the  face  of  the  persistent  cry  for 
the  scientific  method  and  scientific  facts,  this  one  most  indubitable  fact, 
the  best  attested,  inexorable,  omnipresent  and  awful  fact  of  the  universe, 
is  persistently  ignored.  Fools  and  fools  only  make  a  mock  at  sin.  This 
is  their  characteristic  as  drawn  by  the  wisest  man. 

Tried  by  this  touchstone  the  “Eden  Tableau”  is  no  aid  to  faith.  It  falls 
in  with  the  same  hollow,  mocking  strain.  Whatever  of  fact  or  of  symbol¬ 
ism  it  discovers  in  the  primitive  garden,  it  finds  no  sin  either  in  reality  or 
in  emblems.  “Of  course  it  is  but  a  tableau,  and  no  moral  character  at¬ 
taches  to  the  conduct  of  the  actors,  any  more  than  in  any  tableau,  or 
charade  or  tragedy.”  The  prohibition  having  been  given  “prior  to  the 
woman’s  creation,  she  may  be  supposed  unaware  of  its  having  been  given. 
She  evidently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lord  had  not  forbidden  it 
and  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  eat  the  fruit.”  As  for  Adam,  he  was  not  be¬ 
guiled.  As  he  was  not  directly  influenced  by  the  serpent,  “so  it  is  implied 
that  the  Head  of  the  race  elect  was  not  affected.  He  stood  alone  against 
the  course  of  his  own  race.”  He  enacts  in  fact  a  most  noble  and  chival¬ 
rous  course.  He  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  woman’s  act.  The 
transgression  was  hers,  not  his.  What  he  suffers,  he  will  suffer  for  her  sake. 
While  resisting  a  mistaken  policy  of  his  own  party  or  race,  he  refuses  to 
desert  them,  excuses  their  fault,  advocates  their  cause  and  freely  chooses 
to  share  their  disgrace  *  *  and  when  they  were  outlawed,  placed  un¬ 

der  ban  as  it  were,  he  volunteered  to  share  their  exile.” 

As  the  primitive  pair  was  thus  guilty  of  no  sin,  so  no  actual  curse  fell 
on  them.  “The  sentence  on  the  woman  is  far  from  being,  what  it  has 
been  sometimes  incautiously  denominated,  a  curse.”  *  *  “Quite  the  re¬ 

verse.”  Nay,  what  believers  have  for  ages  regarded  as  a  fall  and  an 
alienation  from  God,  seems  to  have  been  an  advance  in  the  line  of  proper 
development.  “For  now  at  length” — i.  e.  after  yielding  to  the  serpent — 
“the  race  begin  to  realize  their  situation,  and  experience  some  of  those 
feelings  of  meekness,  humility  and  grateful  affection  to  their  Head  in 
which  they  had  been  deficient.” 

How  a  Christian  whose  mental  and  moral  organism  is  not  confessedly 
unhinged  can  thus  travesty  the  historic  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  will 
be  found  harder  to  explain  than  the  eventful  scenes  of  Paradise.  “The 
Eden  Tableau”  is  a  greater  mystery  than  the  marvelous  acts  and  actors 
which  it  seeks  to  interpret.  To  justify  the  author  on  the  score  that  by  the 
principle  of  analogy  and  correspondences  he  is  but  seeking  for  “the  hidden 
meaning”  involved  in  the  actual  phenomena,  will  not  answer  as  an  apol¬ 
ogy.  The  law  of  symbolism  or  analogy  is  designed  to  elucidate  the  truth 
and  not  to  obscure  it,  to  bring  into  clear  light  God’s  blessed  mysteries  of 
grace  and  not  to  reduce  them  to  anarchy. 

The  chapter  on  “The  Sentence  on  Man”  culminates  outright  in  blas¬ 
phemy.  “Thou  hast  chosen  to  share  thy  race’s  destiny,  their  disgrace, 
their  exile,  in  order  finally  to  crush  the  head  of  the  now  triumphant  an- 
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gelic  organization.  Go  ;  but  count  the  cost.  *  *  The  guilt  and  shame 

of  their  misconduct  shall  be  laid  at  thy  door.  The  bread  of  life  for  thy¬ 
self  and  for  thy  race  shall  be  earned  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,  and  that 
sweat, — ‘great  drops  of  blood.’  The  crown  of  glory  thou  shalt  win  for 
thy  race ;  thou  must  wear  thyself  a  crown  of  thorns.  *  *  Thy  soul 

shall  be  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death.” 

Taking  this  as  a  proper  rendering  of  inspired  truth,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  David  was  about  when  he  asserted  “Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto 
my  feet.”  Probably,  to  apply  Mr.  Beecher’s  theory  of  emblems,  his  “hid¬ 
den  meaning”  was :  ‘Holy  Scripture  is  an  ignis  fatuus.'  After  all,  the 
apostles  must  have  “followed  cunningly  devised  fables”  notwithstanding 
their  denial  of  it. 

If  this,  as  we  are  told,  is  offered  as  “a  possible  compromise”  between  “a 
one-sided  materialistic  evolution”  and  “the  existing  schemes  of  theology 
which  are  all  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  Adam,”  if  this  is  to  be 
the  bridge  upon  which  infidelity  and  faith  may  meet  and  dwell  in  peace 
over  the  abyss  that  now  yawns  between  them,  both  parties  may  be  excused 
if  they  prefer  to  remain  in  their  respective  hostile  camps  rather  than  haz¬ 
ard  their  lives  upon  a  baseless  structure  suspended  in  the  air. 

Our  Political  Parties.  By  Benjamin  F.  Tefft,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  pp.  84. 

1880. 

Here  is  “centralization”  run  rampant.  State  lines  must  be  blotted  out, 
and  we  must  have  one  “strong”  Government  with  plenary  authority  and 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  men  at  Washington.  The  author  would  change 
the  names  of  the  two  political  parties  from  Republican  and  Democratic  to 
National  and  Provincial ,  the  leaders  in  the  one  being  patriots  and  states¬ 
men,  in  the  other,  bold  bad  men  and  traitors.  He  fears  that  his  readers 
may  think  he  is  “a  blind  partisan”  and  avers  that  he  is  not,  but  a  more 
glaring  exhibition  of  blind  partisanship  it  would  be  impossible  to  find. 

Beaten  Paths  or  a  Woman's  Vacation.  By  Ella  W.  Thompson,  pp.  274. 

This  book  furnishes  something  if  not  entirely  new  under  the  sun  yet 
away  from  the  “beaten  paths”  usually  trodden.  It  is  an  account  of  the 
travels  and  adventures  of  a  company  of  seven  women  who  made  the 
European  tour  without  that  almost  indispensable  accompaniment,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sterner  sex  to  act  as  their  pilot  and  protector.  The  writer,  who 
was  “one  of  this  fortunate  and  famous”  number,  effectually  persuades  her 
readers  that  the  trip  was  notwithstanding  this  deficiency  in  every  way  a 
success,  for  they  had  started  out  with  the  idea  that  “what  seven  women 
could  not  do  was  not  worth  doing,”  and  with  this  woman’s  resolve  they 
did  it. 

They  traveled  through  Scotland,  England  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Continent,  visiting  the  famous  places  and  viewing  the  famous  objects,  and 
we  have  descriptions  clear,  terse  and  lively,  indicating  a  keen  observer, 
and  sparkling  throughout  with  a  flow  of  wit  that  again  and  again  provokes 
an  outburst  of  hearty  laughter.  There  is  more  freshness  in  these  pages 
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than  is  ordinarily  contained  in  a  volume  of  travels — and  to  one  weary  of  the 
toil  and  monotony  of  every  day  life  it  will  be  found  especially  entertain¬ 
ing  and  amusing.  After  a  number  of  humorous  sketches  of  parties  whom 
the  author  encountered  on  sea  and  land,  she  naively  concludes  with  the 
following  specimen  of  a  mother,  who  “from  all  the  cathedrals  and  pictures 
of  the  old  world  has  drawn  but  two  great  convictions  that  will  never  de¬ 
part  from  her.  First  that  Raphael  must  have  known  children  like  hers 
when  he  painted  the  two  cherubs  that  lean  on  their  elbows  out  of  heaven 
in  the  Sistine  Madonna;  and  second,  that  when  the  Psalmist  said,  ‘mark 
the  perfect  man,’  he  foresaw  the  American  husband.” 

Nobody's  Husband,  pp.  258.  1878. 

This  is  a  well  written  and  very  amusing  story  in  which  an  old  bachelor 
recounts  his  experiences  in  acting  escort  to  his  friend’s  wife  with  baby  and 
traveling  paraphernalia,  including  “little  black-and-tan  dog,”  on  a  trip  from 
Albany  to  Chicago,  via  Ogdensburg  and  Niagara. 

ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK. 

For  Sale  by  S.  W.  Harman,  Maryland  Tract  and  S.  S.  Depository,  Balto. 
In  Christo  or  the  Monogram  of  St.  Paul.  By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.  D.  pp. 

xx.,  278.  1881. 

Robert  Carter  &  Brothers  are  one  of  the  oldest  publishing  firms  in  New 
York  and  they  justly  preserve  what  they  have  sustained  for  a  generation, 
the  reputation  of  a  favorite  and  thoroughly  reliable  house.  Whatever 
comes  with  their  imprint  is  sure. to  be  morally  sound  and  possessed  of  the 
flavor  of  an  earnest,  healthy,  religious  sentiment.  We  have  never  seen  an 
unworthy,  inferior  or  questionable  book  that  issued  from  their  press,  and 
for  choice,  solid,  and  standard  publications,  especially  in  the  line  of  edify¬ 
ing  religious  literature  they  have  no  superior. 

It  eminently  accords  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  such  a  house  should 
give  the  American  public  the  reprint  of  the  popular  and  valuable  works  of 
Dr.  Macduff.  To  the  long  and  well-known  list  of  these  which  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  and  which  have  made  the  author’s  name  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  our  Christian  homes,  they  now  add  this  latest  issue  from  his 
pen  bearing  the  title  of  Paul’s  monogram,  “In  Christo." 

This  pregnant  and  precious  expression,  which  independent  of  its  equiva¬ 
lent  “in  Hun”  and  “in  the  Lord”  is  repeated  thirty-three  times  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  St.  Paul,  furnishes  with  its  varying  connections  respectively  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  thirty-one  brief  chapters  of  the  volume.  The  central  truth  is 
the  believer’s  portion  in  his  Lord,  both  in  virtue  of  Christ’s  Headship  and 
Mediatorship.  How  the  author  of  “Sunsets  in  the  Hebrew  Mountains,” 
“Mind  and  Words  of  Jesus,”  “Morning  and  Night  Watches,”  “Memories 
of  Olivet,”  etc.,  treats  a  blessed  theme  like  this,  it  is  needless  to  inform 
the  readers  of  the  Review.  We  will  only  here  say  that  the  same 
fire  and  force  which  kindle  and  transport  the  soul  in  all  of  his  best  pro¬ 
ductions  permeate  also  these  pages,  and  there  abounds  everywhere  the 
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same  happy  remarkable  tact  in  the  application  of  Scripture  quotations  and 
the  interpretation  of  nature  for  the  illustration  of  spiritual  truths. 

Christ  and  His  Religion.  By  Rev.  John  Reid,  Author  of  "Voices  of  the 
Soul  answered  in  God,”  etc.  pp.  331.  1880. 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Reid’s  "Voices  of  the  Soul  answered  in  God” 
and  his  "Footprints  of  Sorrow”  will  feel  a  special  gratification  at  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  work.  They  know  something  of  the  merits  of  his 
writings  and  will  doubtless  welcome  anything  from  his  pen.  In  "Christ 
and  His  Religion”  he  takes  the  reader  over  a  wide  range  of  thought  and 
treats  his  subject  in  a  clear  and  convincing  manner. 

In  the  first  chapter,  entitled  "Christ  is  Christianity,”  the  author’s  heart 
warms  up  at  once,  and  in  loving  and  glowing  terms  he  portrays  the  Re¬ 
deemer  in  his  moral  grandeur,  exalted  intellectual  character,  divine  sim¬ 
plicity,  his  meekness,  gentleness,  tenderness  and  self-denial,  and  all  the 
attributes  and  virtues  that  go  to  make  up  the  finished  ideal  character.  In 
the  second,  on  “Christ’s  Divinity,”  he  takes  the  ground,  "Christ  is  either  a 
divine  Saviour  and  Christianity  is  true,  or  he  is  a  daring  impostor  and 
Christianity  is  false,”  and  presents  his  divinity,  his  Godhood,  in  a  manner 
clear  and  satisfactory  to  every  fair  mind.  Some  of  the  other  chapters  are 
on  such  subjects  as  the  following  :  "Beginning  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,” 
"Distinctions  between  Morality  and  Religion,”  "Ethics  of  Christ,”  "Decay 
in  Religion,”  "Means  to  Arrest  Decay,”  "Laws  of  Progress,”  "Concealed 
Greatness,”  etc. 

Mr.  Reid’s  style  is  marked  by  great  clearness,  and  his  manner  of  pre¬ 
senting  his  views  is  very  striking  and  suggestive.  We  have  our  doubts, 
however,  about  the  position  he  takes  that  there  is  perfect  propriety  in. 
singing  hymns  of  a  hortatory  character,  on  the  ground  that  "the  gospel 
can  be  sung  as  well  as  preached.”  We  believe  it  can  be,  but  singing  is 
distinctively  a  part  of  worship  and  preaching  is  not  worship  but  simply  an 
aid  to  it.  Such  pieces  of  poetry  may  be  quoted  with  effect,  but  it  is  a  per¬ 
version  to  sing  them  as  a  part  of  worship.  We  are  pleased,  however,  to 
find  so  little  to  which  we  may  take  exception  and  that,  too,  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.  The  typographical  distinctness  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye  and' 
the  whole  book  is  easy  and  delightful  reading.  The  work  is  the  product 
of  a  devout  heart  and  a  clear  and  vigorous  mind,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
the  good  setting  the  publishers  have  given  it. 

Sun ,  Moon  and  Stars.  A  Book  for  Beginners.  By  Agnes  Giberne.  With 
a  Preface  by  Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Savilian  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  pp.  299.  1880. 

Here  we  have  an  excellent  book  for  the  young  student  in  astronomy. 
Nor  need  we  restrict  it  to  the  young  ;  for  it  will  be  found  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  all  of  fair  intelligence,  who  wish  a  clear  exposition  of  the  results 
.of  astronomical  research.  It  is  almost  entirely  free  from  technical  and 
mathematical  language,  and  is  written  in  a  racy  and  interesting  style.  It 
is  popular  without  the  incorrectness  and  glaring  blunders  that  so  often 
characterize  the  works  of  authors  who  try  to  popularize  science. 
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We  are  specially  pleased  to  see  the  most  recent  results  presented,  such 
as  Hall’s  discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Mars  and  the  general  results  of 
spectroscopic  investigations.  The  writer  manifests  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  her  subject  and  presents  her  views  in  a  logical  and 
systematic  manner.  The  book  is  attractive  reading  and  the  publishers 
have  done  their  part  well. 

How  Nora  Crena  Saved  her  Own.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  author  of  “Scamp 

and  I,”  “Water  Gipsies,”  “Andrew  Harvey’s  Wife,”  etc.  pp.  316.  1881. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  number  of  short  stories  from  the  first  of  which 
the  book  derives  its  title.  Nora  Crena,  a  little  child  living  on  the  South¬ 
ern  Coast  of  Ireland  where  frequent  shipwrecks  made  her  familiar  with 
distress  and  suffering,  had  conceived  the  humane  desire  of  saving  at  least 
one  life  by  her  own  agency.  This  purpose  of  her  heart  she  bravely  ac¬ 
complished  when  but  eight  years  old,  and  long  afterwards  during  a  dread¬ 
ful  famine  wdiich  invaded  her  own  home,  obtained  a  rich  reward.  The 
other  stories  relate  mostly  to  the  wretched  victims  of  extreme  poverty  in 
London,  and  possesses  a  pathetic  and  absorbing  interest  that  enchains  the 
attention  especially  of  the  young  while  it  cannot  fail  to  profit  their  hearts. 
Professedly  written  without  any  effort  to  point  a  moral,  they  each  contain 
a  very  obvious  one.  That  entitled  “Fideli  Fideles”  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  boy  in  the  land. 

The  E7id  of  a  Coil.  By  the  author  of  “The  Wide,  Wide  World.”  pp.  718. 
1881. 

Of  this  book  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Miss  Warner  is  the  authoress. 
Her  stories  are  so  vividly  narrated,  her  style  is  so  pleasingly  varied,  her 
good  characters  are  of  so  noble  a  type,  that  we  eagerly  read  what  we 
know  to  have  come  from  her  pen.  Like  “The  Wide,  Wide  World,”  The 
End  of  a  Coil,  “the  burning  facts  of  which”  we  are  assured  “are  fact ; 
even  to  the  most  romantic  and  unlikely  detail,”  will  by  and  by  be  a  famil¬ 
iar  tale  in  almost  every  home,  and  wherever  read  it  is  calculated  to  make 
one  love  the  good  and  loathe  the  evil.  That  this  “End  of  a  Coil”  of  rope 
had  much  to  do  in  determining  the  destiny  of  the  two  leading  characters 
will  be  readily  forecast  by  the  imaginative  reader.  While  adapted  to  ma- 
turer  minds  than  “Nora  Crena,”  yet  like  that  volume,  it  will  make  an  ad¬ 
mirable  Sunday  School  book. 

Voices  of  Hope  and  Gladness.  By  Ray  Palmer,  pp.  152.  1881. 

This  elegant  little  volume  from  our  foremost  Christian  lyric,  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  to  the  eye  as  well  as  a  melody  of  “Hope  and  Gladness”  to  the 
heart.  Its  elegant  binding,  gilt  edges,  tinted  and  stiff  paper  with  several 
delightful  illustrations,  form  a  rich  setting  for  the  gems  of  holy  song  and 
sacred  meditation  which  shine  throughout  its  pages. 

In  these  various  forms  of  devotional  literature,  the  fruit  of  Dr.  Palmer’s 
later  years,  one  perceives  the  same  lofty  cheerful  Christian  sentiment,  the 
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same  profound  religious  experience  and  spiritual  fervor  which  characterize 
his  precious  hymns,  such  as, 

“My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee,” 

“O  Jesus!  Sweet  the  tears  I  shed,” 

“Why  should  these  eyes  be  tearful,” 

the  first  of  which  he  wrote  fifty  years  ago. 

There  is  here  much  genuine  rhythmical  structure,  true  poetic  sensibility, 
felicitous  versification  and  expression,  but  the  sweetest  charm  of  these 
lyrics  is  the  fact  that  they  are  Christ-songs,  outpourings  of  the  heart  to  its 
“Best  Beloved.”  This  it  is  also  that  makes  them  “Voices  of  Hope  and 
Gladness,”  a  title  so  expressive  and  so  typical  of  the  general  tone  which 
pervades  all  that  the  author  writes,  the  tone  of  trustfulness,  of  bright¬ 
ness,  of  cheerfulness  which  Christian  faith  alone  can  inspire,  and  which 
will  make  these  radiant  pages  a  blessed  solace  to  contrite  hearts  as  well 
as  a  medium  of  “quickening  and  helpful  spiritual  power.”  A  portion  of 
these  compositions,  abounding  as  they  do  in  rich  spiritual  sympathies, 
ardent  faith  and  joyous  hope,  embodied  in  elegant  metrical  verse,  will 
prove  valuable  and  welcome  additions  to  our  meagre  hymnology,  while 
some  of  them  are  designed  rather  as  aids  to  pious  meditation  and  others, 
like  the  magnificent  ode  “To  the  Sun,”  are  sure  to  exhilarate  the  soul  with 
the  inspiration  of  nature.  It  is  in  every  way  one  of  those  books  that  will 
make  the  caretul  reader  purer  and  stronger  and  happier. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

The  Boy  Travelers  in  the  Far  East.  Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a 
Journey  to  Japan  and  China.  By  Thos.  W.  Knox,  author  of  “Camp¬ 
fire  and  Cotton- fie  Id,”  “Overland  through  Asia,”  “Underground,”  “John,” 
&c.  Illustrated,  pp.  420.  1880. 

Part  Second.  Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a  Journey  to  Siam  and 
Java ,  with  descriptions  of  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  Sumatra  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  By  the  same  author.  Companion  volume  to  the 
above.  Illustrated,  pp.  446.  1881. 

We  fear  to  express  fully  our  appreciation  of  these  superb  volumes,  lest 
our  praise  should  be  regarded  by  persons  who  have  not  seen  them,  as  ut¬ 
terly  extravagant.  The  very  sight  of  them,  their  splendid  covers  glowing 
with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  their  magnificent  illustrations  which 
adorn  almost  every  page,  and  represent  the  costumes,  appearances,  pur¬ 
suits,  amusements,  manufactures,  natural  products,  idols,  temples,  &c.,  of 
all  the  countries  described,  would  tempt  any  parent  having  in  his  purse  a 
few  dollars,  to  purchase  one  or  both  these  books  for  his  young  people. 
And  he  would  be  sure  to  find  in  the  family  such  an  eager  reading  and 
studying  of  them  by  both  young  and  old  as  never  to  regret  the  invest¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Knox  has  traveled  a  great  deal — and  he  has  written  a  great  deal 
— so  that  we  have  here  combined  the  experience  of  extensive  travel 
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with  the  expertness  of  an  instructive  and  fascinating  description  of  what 
he  has  seen.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  young  people  who  get  these 
books  into  their  hands,  will  regard  Mr.  Knox  as  a  very  near  relation  of 
Santa  Claus.  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  rank  with  the  wisest  and  kindest 
friends  of  childhood. 

Political  and  Legal  Remedies  for  War.  By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.  A.,  Bar- 

rister-at-Law,  Late  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  University  College, 

London,  pp.  254.  1880. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  this  calm,  clear,  discriminating  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  possible  remedies  for  the  great  evil  of  war.  It  is  not  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  simply  fine  sentiment  or  declamatory  eloquence,  but  of  sober  legal 
inquiry  and  practical  suggestion,  on  the  broad  basis  of  international  law. 
Precise  and  vigorous  thought  is  put  into  a  style  that  is  exceptionally  lucid 
and  direct.  From  the  gradual  disappearance  of  wars,  judicial  combat, 
duelling,  &c.,  and  the  change  that  war  itself  has  undergone,  the  hope  for 
its  further  abolition  is  encouraged.  The  author  points  out  the  forces  that 
tend  to  its  overthrow,  traces  the  cause  of  modern  wars,  and  discusses  the 
political  and  legal  remedies.  He  has  made  a  book  that  will  do  good,  and 
ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by  all  young  men  in  our  colleges  and  intel¬ 
ligent  men  in  all  positions. 

PILGER  BOOK  STORE,  READING,  PA. 

Biblical  History  in  the  Words  of  the  Holy  Scripture ,  with  Engravings, 

Maps,  Questions  and  Notes  for  Sunday  and  Weekday  Schools.  Vol. 

II.  The  New  Testament,  pp.  166. 

This  neat  little  work  commends  itself  as  admirably  adapted  to  its  pur¬ 
pose.  It  has  condensed  and  arranged  the  New  Testament  history  so  as  to 
put  it  into  a  strictly  connected  structure  and  into  a  form  quite  intelligible 
for  children,  and  yet  all  is  given  in  the  very  words  of  the  Bible.  It  will 
prove  to  them  very  valuable  for  studying  and  memorizing  the  sacred  nar¬ 
rative.  The  whole  is  divided  into  fifty-two  lessons  and  for  a  change  may 
be  taken  as  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  best  “Lesson  Leaves.” 

Like  Vol.  I.,  giving  the  Old  Testament  history,  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  sold  in  a  few  weeks,  this  little  volume  is  likely  to  become  very  popu¬ 
lar.  It  is  well  gotten  up,  with  numerous  engravings. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Lutheran  Almanacs  have  been  received  from  the  Luth.  Pub.  House,  B. 
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extend  our  thanks. 

We  also  thankfully  acknowledge  a  copy  of  Dr.  Gotwald’s  Thanksgiving 
Sermon;  Rev.  P.  Anstadt’s  “Christ  the  Model  Preacher;”  and  the  “Sun¬ 
day  School  Album,”  containing  sixty-four  Scripture  texts  with  eleven  very- 
neat  and  instructive  illustrations,  from  Ig.  Kohler,  91 1  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

LUTHERANS. 

FEASIBILITY  OF  A  SERVICE  FOR  ALL  ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
By  Rev.  Edward  T.  Horn,  A.  M.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

It  at  length  seems  possible  that  the  divisions  of  our  Church  in 
this  country  may  issue  in  a  better  unity  than  her  most  devoted 
children  had  hoped  for.  A  Common  Service  for  all  English- 
speaking  Lutherans  would  cultivate  and  maintain  oneness  of 
spirit.  That  spirit  must  be  Lutheran,  and  it  is  true  that  we 
have  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  nature  of  the  Lutheran  spirit.  It 
was  a  happy  inspiration  which  moved  the  General  Synod  South, 
a  body,  which,  while  it  includes  representatives  of  the  different 
tendencies  in  our  Church,  has  not  been  involved  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  between  the  General  Synod  North  and  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil,  at  its  convention  in  Savannah  in  1874,  to  propose  to  these 
bodies  to  cooperate  in  the  arrangement  and  adoption  of  a  com¬ 
mon  order  of  Service.  To  this  proposal  the  General  Synod 
North  has  not  returned  a  final  answer;  but  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil  has  acceded  to  it,  “Provided  that  the  rule  which  shall  decide 
all  questions  arising  in  its  preparation  shall  be:  The  common 
consent  of  the  pure  Lutheran  Liturgies  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  where  there  is  not  an  entire  agreement  among  them, 
the  consent  of  the  largest  number  of  greatest  weight.”  The 
Council  also  authorized  its  committee.  “To  submit  for  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  Council  any  changes  in  the  Church  Books, 
now  set  forth  for  use,  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  make 
them  conform  more  perfectly  to  the  above  rule.”* 

The  wishworthiness  of  such  a  book  needs  no  argument.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  if  the  arrangement  and  adoption  of 
it  are  possible,  delay  is  a  sin.  We  shall  devote  this  article  to  a 
consideration  of  the  feasibility  of  the  project.  Is  such  a  book 
practicable  ?  and  Is  it  possible  and  right  to  agree  upon  a  book  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  General  Council?  are  the 
questions  we  shall  try  to  answer. 

Let  all  earnest  Lutherans  weigh  the  following  considerations: 

1.  All  the  Lutheran  General  Bodies  in  this  country  have  pub¬ 
lished  Orders  of  Service.  The  General  Synods  North  and  South 
have  Books  of  Worship ,  the  General  Council  has  its  Church 
Books ,  and  the  Synodical  Conference  has  an  Ev.  Luth.  Kirchen- 
agende. — All  of  them  therefore  admit  and  assert  that  a  fixed  Lit¬ 
urgy  is  desirable ,  and  characteristic  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

2.  All  of  these  bodies  have  these  Orders  of  Service  in  spite 
of  a  wide  difference  in  the  practice  of  congregations  within  their 
borders.  There  are  congregations  in  the  General  Synod  South 
which  do  not  use  the  Book  of  Worship  at  all ;  there  are  varie¬ 
ties  of  usage  in  the  General  Synod  North ;  we  know  of  a 
church  in  the  General  Council  which  usually  begins  its  morn¬ 
ing  worship  by  singing  a  part  of  the  Evening  Service,  and  an¬ 
other  which  sings  the  Doxology  after  the  Benediction.  All  of 
our  General  Bodies  acknowledge  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  normal , 
an  ideal ,  Service ,  even  though  they  are  unwilling  as  well  as  un¬ 
able  to  impose  it  on  any  congregation. 

3.  Each  of  these  Bodies  is  at  present  amending  its  Order  of 
Service.  The  General  Council  has  admitted  several  changes 
since  the  first  edition  of  the  Church  Book ,  has  empowered  its 
committee  to  suggest  alterations  necessary  to  make  it  conform 
to  the  best  Lutheran  Liturgies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
the  German  Church  Book  has  added  Matin  and  Vesper  Services 
which  are  in  every  way  an  improvement  upon  the  Evening  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  English  Book,  while  the  Orders  for  Ministerial  Acts 


*  Minutes  1879,  p.  34. 
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have  not  yet  appeared.  The  revised  Service  of  the  General 
Synod  North  (we  have  been  informed)  is  to  appear  this  spring. 
This  proposal  emanates  from  the  General  Synod  South.  The 
Synodical  Conference  is  said  to  be  about  to  prepare  an  English 
Service. 

This  is  an  admission  by  each  of  these  Bodies  that  it  recog¬ 
nizes  it  to  be  a  duty  to  strive  towards  the  ideal,  standard  form. 
Each  thinks  its  work  still  incomplete.  This  very  incompleteness 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  intelligent  and  large-minded  to  aim 
at  the  one ,  unquestionable  standard  Service  of  all  English-Speak¬ 
ing  Lutherans. 

4.  In  all  of  these  services  we  find  certain  elements.  In  all 
are  the  Confession  and  Absolution,  the  Kyrie  Eleison ,  the  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,  the  Creed,  the  Gospel  and  Epistle,  and  the  Prayer. 
Those  which  contain  the  Order  for  the  Holy  Communion  have 
the  Sanctus,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Thanksgiving,  and  the  Aa- 
ronic  Benediction.  This  is  an  admission  by  all  of  what  is  an 
undeniable  historical  fact.  These  are  elements  of  the  normal 
Lutheran  Service.  This  measure  of  agreement  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  agreement  not  improbable. 

But  the  great  question  is  whether  there  is  a  normaliLutheran 
Service.  In  his  Codex  Liturgicus  Daniel  quotes  ninety-nine 
Lutheran  Kirchenordnungen.  If  there  are  so  many,  how  can 
we  even  agree  upon  what  constitutes  Lutheran  worship,  and  how 
it  shall  be  ordered? 

We  claim  that  the  ideal  Lutheran  Service  is  easily  discovera¬ 
ble.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lutheran  Liturgies  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  We  refer  to  these  because  they  are  the  work 
of  the  representative  teachers  of  our  Church.  They  embody 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
great  representative  teachers  of  the  Lutheran  Church  substan¬ 
tially  agreed  upon  the  proper  constituents  of  Christian  worship 
and  upon  the  order  in  which  these  ought  to  be  used,  and  that 
those  parts  of  the  earlier  worship  which  they  retained  accur¬ 
ately  agree  with  the  Gospel  they  restored,  while  the  parts  re¬ 
jected  were  the  outcome  of  the  errors  they  opposed,  and  if  it  is 
evident  that  the  same  general  conception  of  Christian  worship 
exists  and  flourishes  wherever  the  Lutheran  doctrine  lives  in 
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the  faith  of  Lutheran  Christians,  then  it  is  possible  to  show  a 
characteristic  Lutheran  Cultus,  a  departure  from  which  by  a 
Lutheran  Church  is  blameworthy  and  cannot  endure. 

The  Evangelical  Kir chenor dining en  of  the  sixteenth  century 
contain  not  only  a  Liturgy  for  the  Chief  Morning  Service 
(. Hauptgottestdienst ),  of  which  the  Holy  Communion  was  the 
central  feature,  but  also  orders  for  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Services  on  Sundays  and  workdays,  precise  directions  for  the 
Festivals,  and  the  arrangement  of  Catechetical  Services ,  besides 
minute  directions  for  the  government  of  the  church,  the  Orders 
for  Ministerial  Acts,  and  the  sphere  occupied  by  the  former 
Canon  Law.  *  All  these  points  deserve  and  require  to  be 
studied  by  the  Lutheran  liturgist,  all  must  have  an  immediate 
influence  upon  our  new  Common  Book  of  Worship,  but,  in 
order  to  establish  our  argument,  we  will  turn  from  all  minor 
services,  f  to  display  the  normal  Hauptgottesdienst  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church.  We  invite  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  table. 

NOTES  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE. 

The  Church  Year  is  an  essential  part  of  the  services  set  forth  in  the 
table.  Each  of  the  Kirchenordnungen  (with  the  exception  of  IV.,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  which  see  p.  1 7 1 ),  recognizes  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  Church  Year,  and  prescribes  certain  festivals, 
which  vary  in  number  in  different  countries.  The  Introits,  Collects,  Epis¬ 
tles,  Sentences,  Sequences,  &c.,  Gospels,  Sermons  and  Prefaces  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  day  or  season  ;  and  even  the  music  of  Kyrie ,  Gloria  in  Excelsis, 
Creed ,  Preface,  Sanctus,  and  Agnus  Dei  it  is  ordered  shall  be  appropriate 
to  the  season.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Alt’s  Der  Christliche  Cultus, 
vol.  2,  or  to  our  own  little  book,  The  Christian  Year  (G.  W.  Frederick, 
1876),  for  an  account  of  the  Church  Year  and  of  the  Lutheran  principles 
and  customs  with  regard  to  it. 

Luther’s  Formula  Alissce  (I.)  was  addressed  to  Nicolaus  Hausman, 

*  Die  evangelischen  Kirchenordnungen  des  sechszehnten  J a  h  rhunder  Is . 
Urkunden  und  Regesten  zur  Geschichte  des  Rechts  und  der  Verfassung 
der  ev.  Kirche  in  Deutschland.  Dr  Aemilius  Ludwig  Richter.  2  Bde 
Leipzig,  E.  J.  Gunther,  1871. 

Codex  Liturgicus  Ecclesiae  Universes  in  epitomen  redactus.  H.  A. 
Daniel,  Tom.  II.  Eccl.  Luth.  Leipsic,  T.  O.  Weigel,  1848. 

f  Less  ornate  services  were  arranged  for  country  churches,  because  they 
had  not  well-taught  choirs. 
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pastor  of  Twickau,  and  the  services  of  that  church  were  reformed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  it. 

II.  Formed  the  ground-work  of  the  worship  of  the  Saxon  Churches. 

III.  Was  prepared  for  Herman,  Elector  and  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 
It  never  went  into  use  in  that  diocese,  but  for  a  long  time  was  used  in 
Hessen.  Procter  ( History  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer ,  p.  39)  says :  “The 
first  (English  Common  Prayer)  Book  was  largely  indebted  to  Luther,  who 
had  composed  a  form  of  Service  in  1533,  for  the  use  ot  Brandenberg  and 
Nurenberg.  This  was  taken  by  Melanchthon  and  Bucer  as  their  model, 
when  they  were  invited  (1543)  by  Hermann,  Prince  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
to  draw  up  a  Scriptural  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  for  his  subjects.” 
See  also  Trollope,  On  the  Liturgy  and  Ritual ,  p.  26,  for  the  obligations  of 
the  English  Book  to  this  service.  But  Procter  is  wrong.  Brenz  and  Osian- 
der,  not  Luther,  prepared  the  Brandenberg  Kirchenordnung  (IV.  in  our 
Table),  which  was  approved  by  Luther  and  this  with  (VI.)  and  regulations 
prepared  by  a  Synod  of  Superintendents  and  preachers  for  Cassel  in  1539, 
were  the  sources  of  “Hermann’s  Consultations,”  as  well  as  of  the  Liturgies 
of  many  German  lands. 

Daniel  gives  (VI.)  as  an  exemplar  of  the  genuine  ancient  Lutheran 
Liturgy.  Codex  Lit.  II.,  p.  124. 

VII.  is  given  by  Kliefoth  as  the  normal  type  of  the  Lutheran  Service, 
after  a  collation  of  all  the  purer  Liturgies.  See  Die  ursprungliche  Got- 
tesdienst-Ordnung  in  den  deutschen  kirchen  lutherischen  Btkenntnisses, 
ihi'e  Destruction  und  Reformation.  Von  Dr.  Th.  Kliefoth ,  Schwerin , 
Otto,  1861,  vol.  5,  pp.  1-152.  But  for  churches  in  the  country  he  gives 
A  German  Song,  Kyrie,  Allein  Gott  in  der  Hoh  ;  Salutation,  Collect, 
Epistle,  Song,  Gospel,  Creed,  Sermon  with  General  Prayer ;  Song,  Pre¬ 
face.  Admonition  before  Communion  ;  Lord’s  Prayer,  Words  of  Institu¬ 
tion ;  Distribution  during  Song,  O  Christ  Thou  Lamb  of  Gocl;  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Benediction,  Closing  Hymn. 

VIII.  is  given  from  Alt’s  Der  Christliche  Cultus ,  1.,  pp.  322-325. 

We  append  for  reference  a  conspectus  of  our  our  American  liturgies  in 
use  at  present. 

1.  General  Synod  North.  Morning  Service  (Communion  Office  not 

yet  published)  ;  1.  Sentences;  2.  Gloria  Patri ;  3.  Confession;  4.  Ky¬ 

rie;  5.  Creed;  6.  Gloria  in  F.xcelsis ;  7.  Lessons;  8.  Hymn;  9.  Prayer; 
10.  Hymn;  1 1.  Sermon;  12.  Lord’s  Prayer ;  13.  Hymn;  14.  Aaronic 

Benediction. 

2.  General  Council.  Th#  Church  Book:  1.  Confession  and  Absolu¬ 
tion;  2.  Introit  for  the  day  with  Gloria  Patri;  3.  Kyrie;  4.  Gloria  in 
Exc.;  5.  Salutation  and  Response  ;  6.  Collect  for  the  day ;  7.  Epistle;  8. 
Hallelujah,  Psalm  or  sentence  ;  9.  Gospel  with  versicles ;  10.  Creed;  11. 
Hymn;  12.  Sermon;  13.  Offertory  Sentence ;  14.  General  Prayer;  15. 
Hymn;  16.  Sursum  Corda ;  17.  Preface;  18.  Sanctus ;  19.  Exhortation; 
20.  Lord’s  Prayer ;  21.  Words  of  Institution;  22.  Agnus  Dei  ;  23.  Com- 
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THE  LUTHERAN  SERVICE  IN 


I.  LtUher’s  Formula 
Miss®,  1523. 

II.  Luther’s  Deutsche 
Messe,  1526. 

1.  Introit.  (He 

i.  Psalm. 

preferred  the 

2.  Kyrie  Eleison. 

Psalms  whence 

3.  Collect. 

they  had  been 

4.  Epistle. 

taken. 

5.  Germ  an  Hymn 

2.  Kyrie  Eleison. 

6.  Gospel. 

3.  Gloria  in  Ex- 

7.  Creed. 

celsis. 

8.  Sermon. 

4.  Collect. 

9.  Paraphrase  of 

5.  The  Epistle. 

Lord’s  Prayer 

6.  Gradual  with 

and  Admoni- 

Hallelujah. 

tion. 

7.  The  Gospel. 

10.  Words  of  In- 

8.  Nicene  Creed. 

stitution. 

9.  Sermon  (might 

11.  Sanctus  (dur- 

precede  In- 

ing  Commu- 

troit). 

nion,)  Agnus 

10.  Salutation  and 

Dei  (  during 

Response. 

Cup  ). 

11.  Sursum  Corda. 

12.  Thanksgiving 

12.  Preface. 

13.  Benediction. 

13.  Words  of  Insti- 

tution. 

14.  Sanctus. 

1 5.  Lord’s  Prayer. 

16.  PaxVobiscum 

17.  Agnus  Dei, 

(during  com- 

munion). 

18.  Thanksgiving. 

19.  Benediction 

(Numbers  6). 

III.  Melanehthon,  Bu- 
cer  and  Hedio  Re¬ 
formation  of  Co¬ 
logne,  1543. 

1.  Confession  and 

Absolution. 

2.  Introit. 

3.  Kyrie  Eleison 

4.  Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis. 

5.  Collect. 

6.  Epistle. 

7.  Gradual  with 
H  alleluj  ah, 
Sequence  or 
German 
Hymn. 

8.  Gospel. 

9.  Sermon. 

10.  General  Pray¬ 
er. 

11.  Creed  (mean¬ 

while  offer¬ 
ings.)  | 

12.  Salutation  and 
Response. 

13.  SursumCorda 

14.  Preface. 

15.  Sanctus. 

16.  Words  of  Inst. 

17.  Lord’s  Prayer. 

18.  PaxVobiscum 

19.  Communion 
with  Agnus 
Dei. 

20.  Salutation  and 
Response. 

21.  Thanksgiving. 

22.  Benediction. 


IV.  Brenz-Osiander, 
Brandenburg,  1533. 


1.  Confiteor. 

2.  Introit  (or  Ger¬ 
man  Song). 

3.  Kyrie. 

4.  Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis. 

5.  Salutation  and 
Response. 

6.  Collect. 

7.  German  Col¬ 
lect  for  com¬ 
mon  need  of 
Christendom. 

8.  Chapter  from 
Epistles. 

9.  Gradual.  Al¬ 
leluia. 

10.  Chapter  from 
Gospels. 

11.  Creed. 

12.  Sermon. 

13.  Admonition. 

14.  Words  of  In¬ 
stitution. 

15.  Sanctus. 

16.  Lord’s  Prayer. 

17.  PaxVobiscum 

18.  Distribution 
(with  Agnus 
Dei  or  anoth¬ 
er  hymn.) 

19.  Thanksgiving. 

20.  Benediction. 


munion;  24.  Nunc  Dimittis ;  25.  Thanksgiving ;  26.  Aaronic  Benedic¬ 
tion. 

3.  Synodical  Conference.  {Kirchen-Agende  for  congregations  of  the  un¬ 

altered  Augsburg  Conf. ,  composed  from  the  old  orthodox  Saxon  Kirchen- 
Agenden):  1.  Hymn;  2.  Gloria  in  Exc.;  3.  Salutation  and  R.;  4.  An¬ 
tiphons  for  the  season  ;  5.  Collect;  6.  Epistle;  7.  Sermon;  8.  Confession 
and  Absolution  ;  9.  Prayer;  10.  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  11.  Hymn;  12.  Sursum 
Corda ;  13.  Preface;  14.  Sanctus;  15.  Lord’s  Prayer ;  16.  Words  of  In¬ 
stitution  ;  17.  Agnus  Dei;  18.  Communion;  19.  Thanksgiving ;  20. 

Aaronic  Benediction. 

4.  General  Synod  South.  Book  of  Worship:  1.  Sentence;  2.  Psalm 
with  Gloria  Patri  (on  Festivals,  proper  Introits)  ;  3.  Confession;  4.  Kyrie; 
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V.  Buaenhagen. 

Brunswick,  1528. 

VI.  Jonas,  Duke  Henry 
of  Saxony.  1539. 

i.  A  German 

1.  Introit. 

Psalm. 

2.  Kyrie  Eleison. 

2.  Kvrie. 

3.  Gloria  in  Ex- 

3.  Gloria  in  Ex- 

celsis. 

celsis. 

4.  Collect. 

4.  Collect. 

5.  Epistle. 

5.  Epistle. 

6.  Sequence  or 

6.  Alleluia. 

German  Psalm 

7.  A  German 

or  other  spirit- 

Song  out  of 

ual  song. 

the  Scriptures. 

7-  Gospel. 

8.  Gospel. 

6.  Nicene  Creed. 

9.  Nicene  Creed. 

9.  Sermon. 

10.  Sermon. 

10.  Paraphrase  of 

11.  Song  (while 

Lord’s  Prayer 

the  communi- 

with  Admoni- 

cants  go  into 

tion. 

the  choir. 

11.  (Preface  and 

12.  Preface. 

Sanctus  are 

13.  Sanctus. 

permitted.) 

14.  Lord’s  Prayer. 

12.  Words  of  In- 

15.  Words  of  In- 

stitution. 

stitution. 

13.  Song  (Agnus 

16.  Communion. 

Dei  permit- 

17.  Agnus  Dei. 

ted). 

18.  Thanksgiving. 

14.  Thanksgiving. 

19.  Benediction. 

15.  Benediction. 

VII.  Given  bv  Kliefotb 
as  the  Normal  Type. 

VIII.  The  New  Prus¬ 
sian  Agende,  1822. 

I. 

Introit. 

I. 

Song  of  Con- 

2. 

Kyrie. 

gregation. 

3- 

Glory  be  to 

2. 

Invocation. 

God  on  High. 

3- 

Confession, 

4- 

Salutation  and 

4- 

Introit  and 

Response. 

Gloria. 

5* 

Collect  and 

;.  Kyrie. 

Amen. 

6. 

Gloria  in  Ex- 

6. 

Epistle. 

celsis. 

7- 

Sentence. 

7- 

Salutation  and 

Tractus. 

Response. 

8. 

Gospel. 

8. 

Collects. 

9- 

Creed. 

9- 

Epistle. 

10. 

Sermon. 

10. 

Hallelujah 

11. 

Prayer  (Lit- 

and  Sentence. 

any). 

1 1. 

Gospel  with 

12. 

Preface  with 

Versicle. 

Sanctus. 

12. 

Creed. 

T  n 

1  O* 

Admonition. 

!3- 

Sentence  cor- 

14- 

Lord’s  Prayer. 

responding  to 

!5- 

Words  of  In- 

Offertory  in- 

stitution. 

Rom.  Cath. 

16. 

Distribution 

14.  Sursum  Corda. 

with  Song. 

!5- 

Preface  and 

1 7- 

Agnus  Dei. 

Sanctus. 

18. 

Versicle. 

16. 

General  Pray- 

19.  Thanksgiving. 

er. 

20. 

Benediction. 

17. 

Lord’s  Prayer. 

21. 

Closing  Hymn 

18. 

Hymn. 

19. 

Sermon. 

20. 

Notices. 

21. 

Blessing. 

22. 

Admonition  to 

Communicants. 

23- 

Prayer. 

24. 

Consecration. 

25- 

Pax  Vobiscum 

26. 

Distribution. 

27.  Prayer. 

28. 

Benediction. 

29. 

Short  Hymn. 

5.  Absolution  ;  6.  Gloria  in  Exc.\  7.  Epistle  ;  8.  Gospel ;  9.  Creed;  ic 
Prayer;  11.  Hymn;  12.  Sermon  ;  13.  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  14.  Hymn;  15.  Sal¬ 
utation  and  R. ;  16.  Sursum  Corda  ;  17.  Preface  ;  18.  Sanctus ;  19.  Exhor¬ 
tation;  20.  Lord’s  Prayer;  21.  Words  of  Institution;  22.  Agnus  Dei;  23, 
Communion;  24.  Nunc  Dimittis  ;  25.  Thanksgiving  ;  26,  Aaronic  Bene¬ 
diction. 
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It  seems  to  us  impossible  after  a  study  of  the  “Table”  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  Lutheran  type  of  Worship.  The  same  general 
conception  lived  in  the  heart  of  each  of  our  great  teachers,  and 
whatever  were  the  limitations  under  which  he  had  to  work,  this 
he  endeavored  to  embody  in  substantial  agreement  with  his  co¬ 
workers.  There  is  not  so  great  a  difference  among  Lutheran 
liturgies  as  w7e  have  been  led  to  suspect.  And  it  is  evident  from 
the  Church  Book  and  the  Book  of  Worship  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  convulsions  since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  same  Lutheran 
type  still  asserts  its  control  over  Lutheran  ^vorshipers  and  is 
the  best  utterance  of  the  Lutheran  faith. 

The  variations  admit  of  an  explanation  consistent  with  our 
theory  that  the  taste  and  opinion  of  our  teachers  did  not  vary. 
First,  these  liturgies  were  composed  at  the  request  of  rulers  of 
different  countries.  In  some  of  these  countries  the  Reformation 
started  with  the  prince;  in  others  with  the  people;  in  others 
it  was  first  adopted  by  the  cities.  These  countries  were  not 
equally  cultivated,  and  each  had  ancestral  customs  of  its  own. 
In  some  there  was  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation;  in  others  prejudices  remained;  in  others,  again, 
the  motive  was  political.  In  some  a  change  of  ruler  occasioned 
a  modification  of  church  order  to  correspond  with  that  to  which 
the  new  lord  had  been  accustomed;  and  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  old  prince,  the  old  Kirchenordnung  would  be  reestab¬ 
lished. 

Kliefoth  divided  the  liturgies  of  that  time  into  three  general 
classes:  1.  Those  of  Northern  and  middle  Germany,  which 
contain  the  purest  type;  2.  those  of  South-Western  Germany, 
which  are  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  Reformed  church ; 
and,  3,  those  which  occupy  a  mediating  position  between  the 
two  classes.*  This  division  suggests  another  reason  of  occa¬ 
sional  variation. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the  liturgies  from  the  same 
hand  sometimes  vary?  For  instance,  does  not  the  simpler  form 
of  Luther’s  Deutsche  Messe  of  1526  prove  that  he  had  made 
progress  in  Protestantism  since  the  Formula  Missce  of  1523  ;  a 
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progress  which,  if  continued  in  the  same  path,  would  have  led 
to  still  greater  omissions?  No:  the  differences — where  they 
are  not  explained  by  what  has  just  been  said — were  caused  by 
the  want  of  suitable  versions  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  and  other 
Latin  hymns  so  dear  to  the  Christian  worshiper.  Thus  in  his 
Deutsche  Messe  Luther  says  that  on  the  great  Festivals  the 
Latin  mass  (as  reformed  in  the  Formula  Missae)  must  be  used, 
but  promises  that  translations  of  these  parts  of  the  service  are 
in  course  of  preparation  ;*  and  we  find  that  in  the  later  liturgies 
these  versions  take  their  proper  places.  We  have  examined 
five  liturgies  by  Brenz.  In  1533  in  the  Brandenburg-Nurem- 
burg  Kirchenordnung ,  working  with  Osiander,  he  is  fuller  than 
in  the  Kirchenordnung  for  Halle  of  1526;  but  after  a  much 
shortened  form  for  Wirtemberg  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
Schnepf  in  1536,  he  returns  to  the  normal  form  in  the  KO.  for 
Schwabisch  Hall,  in  1543.!  In  1529,  1532,  1  535,  and  1542  Bu- 
genhagen  repeats  the  form  of  1528,  which  had  become  the 
model  of  many  liturgies.  No  student  can  fail  to  mark  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  one  type  throughout  these  variations. 

The  question  recurs  in  another  shape:  If  we  find  a  typical 
worship,  is  it  Lutheran  in  the  higher  sense  ?  Does  it  agree 
with  the  Gospel  which  the  Lutheran  Reformation  restored  to 
us? 

It  is  Lutheran  in  its  agreement  with  antiquity.  The  Re¬ 
formers  claimed  to  purify  and  restore  the  Church  not  to  found 
a  new  one,  and  likewise  sought  and  welcomed  the  ancient  wor¬ 
ship,  which  they  strove  to  free  from  the  abuses  of  later  time.J 

*Richter,  Vol.  1.,  p.  40.  f  Richter. 

t“The  worship  of  God  now  in  common  use,  as  well  as  the  office  of 
preaching,  had  a  fine  Christian  beginning.  But  just  as  preaching  was 
corrupted  by  the  spiritual  tyrants,  ^o  also  was  the  service  corrupted  by  the 
hypocrites.  And  just  as  we  do  not  abolish  the  office  of  preaching  but 
wish  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  place,  so  it  is  our  intention  not  to  take 
away  the  service  but  to  bring  it  again  into  right  tise.”  Von  Ordenung 
Gottes  dienst  voj-  der gemeine,  Luther,  1523.  “First  of  all,  therefore,  we  pro¬ 
fess  that  it  is  not  and  never  was  our  intention  totally  to  abolish  all  worship  of 
God,  but  merely  to  purge  that  which  is  now  in  use,  corrupt  as  it  is  through 
the  worst  sort  of  additions,  and  to  show  its  pious  use.  For  we  cannot 
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The  ancient  Christian  worship  was  essentially  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Lutheran  Church  has  retained.  Every  part  of  it  an¬ 
tedates  Romanism  ;  its  order  is  that  of  the  earliest  antiquity  of 
which  we  have  clear  knowledge,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
Church  Year  formed  its  beginning  and  principle  in  the  practice 
of  the  Apostles.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Christian  wor¬ 
ship  (in  the  sense  in  which  the  liturgist  uses  the  expression)  is 
impossible  upon  any  other  plan.  Christian  worshipers  cannot 
break  with  the  past.  They  must  value  the  Alleluia ,  because  it 
is  “the  perpetual  voice  of  the  Church.”* *  The  one  faith  must 
find  something  congenial  in  the  unchanged  utterance  of  all  be- 
lievers.f 

The  Lutheran  type  of  worship  thoroughly  agrees  with  true 
doctrine.  Our  Reformers  were  unanimous  in  condemnation  of 
the  Canon  of  the  Mass ,  which  enshrined  the  Romish  errors  of 
Sacrifice  and  Saint-worship.  They  as  quickly  as  possible  trans¬ 
lated  the  whole  service  into  German, J  and  whenever  it  was 
practicable  set  the  old  chants,  the  Psalms  and  the  Creed  in 
rhymed  verse,  that  the  people  might  learn  and  sing  them  more 
easily ;  while  in  their  admiration  of  worthy  ornament,  their 
wish  to  dignify  the  Service  and  their  respect  for  the  past,  they 
urged  the  retention  of  the  Latin  songs  wherever  there  were 
choirs  (usually  the  schools)  trained  to  understand  and  sing 
them.§  They  carefully  divided  the  service  between  the  minis- 

deny  that  Masses  and  the  Communion  of  Bread  and  Wine  are  a  rite  di¬ 
vinely  instituted  by  Christ,  which  was  most  simply  and  piously  observed, 
without  any  additions,  first  under  Christ,  (Himself)  then  under  the  Apos¬ 
tles.  But  in  the  course  of  time  so  many  human  inventions  were  added  to 
it,  that  nothing  of  the  Mass  and  Communion  has  come  down  to  our  age 
besides  the  nam z." —Formula  Misses ,  Richter,  i.,  pp.  i,  2. 

*Luther,  Formula  Misses. 

fSee  Dr.  Stork’s  Essay  in  Lutheran  Diet  of  1877,  p.  272. 

JThus,  for  instance,  in  Brenz’s  Halle  Liturgy  of  1526,  the  Gospel  is  to 
be  sung  in  Latin,  then  read  in  German  to  the  people  ;  the  words  of  Insti¬ 
tution  are  to  be  in  German. 

$“Lor  I  am  by  no  means  willing  that  the  Latin  tongue  should  be  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  Service,  for  I  think  everything  must  be  done  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  young.  And  if  it  were  possible  and  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
were  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  Latin  is,  and  were  as  rich  as  the  Latin  in 
music  and  hymns,  I  would  have  service  in  all  four  tongues,  German,  Latin, 
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ter,  the  choir  and  the  people,  and,  vve  think,  more  accurately 
than  in  the  worship  of  any  other  body  of  the  Christian  Church, 
by  the  postures  and  tones  of  the  minister  and  people  and  by 
the  division  between  them  of  the  parts  of  the  Service,  enforced 
the  truly  Lutheran  theory  of  the  interchange  and  union  of  the 
Divine  and  the  human  in  Christian  worship  over  against  the 
magical  theory  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mere  human 
sacrifice  of  prayer  on  the  other.  Our  Church  made  the  whole 
Service  a  gift  of  God  to  us,  in  which  we  indeed  yield  ourselves 
to  Him,  but  our  sacrifice  is  only  incidental.  The  Introit  an¬ 
nounces  to  the  worshiper  the  gift  of  the  day ;  the  Kyrie  asks 
mercy ;  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  renders  thanks  for  it ;  the  Collect 
asks  the  appropriate  gift ;  the  Epistle  declares  the  Christian 
Law,  which  the  light-hearted  worshiper  receives  with  praise ; 
the  Gospel  and  again  the  Creed  and  the  Sermon  confer  the  life- 
giving  w^ord ;  in  the  Prayer  we  open  our  hearts  ;  in  the  Preface 
and  Sanctus  we  are  joined  with  the  heavenly  choir  ;  the  address 
prepares  us  for  the  greater  gift ;  the  Lord' s  Prayer  is  the  only 
prayer  wide  enough  for  the  imminent  mystery ;  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Lord,  giving  life  and  salvation,  are  then  given  to 
each  ;  for  wrhich  we  return  only  thanks,  and  are  dismissed  with 
a  further  Benediction.  How  could  the  Service  be  closed  more 

Greek  and  Hebrew,  each  on  its  own  Sunday,  one  after  the  other.  I  am 
not  at  all  with  those  who  give  themselves  to  one  tongue  and  despise  all 
others;  for  I  would  like  to  bring  up  men  who  can  be  of  use  to  Christ  in 
foreign  lands,  so  that  it  may  not  happen  to  us  as  to  the  Waldenses  and 
Bohemians,  who  have  so  wrapped  up  their  faith  in  their  own  language 
that  they  cannot  speak  intelligibly  to  any  one  until  he  learns  it.  So  did 
not  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  beginning.  He  did  not  wait  until  all  the  world 
came  to  Jerusalem  and  learned  Hebrew,  but  gave  to  the  Apostles  all  sorts 
of  tongues.” — Luther’s  Deutsche  Messe,  Richter  1.,  p.  36.  “On  the  high 
festivals,  as  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension,  Pentecost  and  the  like,  it  would 
be  well  to  use  some  Latin  songs  which  accord  with  Scripture.  For  it  is  in 
bad  taste  always  to  sing  the  same  hymn.  Und  ob  man  schon  deutsche 
gesang  wil  machen ,  das  sick  des  nicht  ein  iglicher  vermesse,  or  die  gnade 
dazu  haben. — Instructions  for  visitation  of  Pastors  in  Electoral  Saxony, 
1528,  Richter  1.,  p.  94.  It  was  customary  for  the  choir  and  congrega¬ 
tion  to  sing  alternately  Latin  and  German.  See  Brenz’s  Liturgy  for  Halle, 
1526.  Specimens  of  these  Latin  and  German  hymns  are  to  be  found  in 
older  German  hymn  books. 
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appropriately  than  with  thankful  song  ?  A  careful  study  shows 
that  the  Lutheran  service  is  not  a  mutilated  mass,  nor  a  mean¬ 
ingless  combination,  but  a  self-consistent  whole,  animated  by 
one  spirit,  agreeable  to  the  Gospel,  rising  by  proper  steps  to  the 
highest  Christian  mystery,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  de¬ 
votion  of  all  the  saints. 

It  is  useful  to  contrast  the  Lutheran  type  of  worship  with 
the  morning  service  and  communion  office  of  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  owes  much  to  the  teachers  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  Reformation  of  Cologne  was  largely  used,  Luther’s  Tanf- 
biichlein  was  followed,  his  emendation  of  the  Litany  was  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  Bucer,  who  was  profoundly  influenced  by  the  Witten¬ 
berg  theologians  was  consulted.*  Yet  in  many  respects  the 
Lutheran  worship  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
In  retaining  and  purifying  the  Mass  only,  instead  of  combining 
the  Matins  and  Lauds  with  it,  in  the  Hauptgottesdienst ,  it  has 
avoided  repetitions  and  the  cumbersome  length,  which  has 
made  a  reformation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  imperative. 
The  Introits  and  the  Kyrie  are  also  characteristic.  It  is  time 
that  the  confusion  by  the  ignorant  of  liturgical  study  in  our 
English-speaking  Church  with  a  leaning  towards  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Communion  should  cease,  and  that  the  peculiar  gen¬ 
ius  of  Lutheran  worship,  its  history  and  its  capabilities  should 
receive  a  full  development  In  amending  our  worship  it  is 
wrong,  as  it  is  foolish,  to  borrow  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  where  we  have  abundance  of  our  own ;  or  to  yield  to  a 
criticism  founded  on  English  customs  in  worship,  where  we  have 
such  a  store  of  precedents  of  equal  authority  and  greater  worth. 

We  have  space  only  to  indicate  the  reasons  which  take  from 
the  numerous  liturgies  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  all  authority.  The  seventeenth  century  was  the  age  of 
battle ;  and  when  the  wars  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  ex- 

*Procter,  pp.  385.  He  says,  “Of  all  the  foreigners  who  were  engaged  in 
the  work  of  reformation,  Melanchthon  and  Luther  had  the  greatest  influ¬ 
ence  both  in  the  general  reformation  of  the  English  Church,  and  in  the 
composition  of  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  where  it  differed 
from  the  Mediaeval  Service-Books.” 
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haustion  of  the  combatants,  the  Lutheran  Church  was  found 
desolate.  Whole  congregations  had  been  destroyed  or  trans¬ 
ferred.  Good  customs  had  been  forgotten.  When  Luther  and 
his  companions  began  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  they  had 
found  a  service  in  common  use,  maintained  by  immemorial  tra¬ 
ditions  and  popular  habits  either  founded  upon  it  or  assimilated 
by  it ;  but  when  the  German  states  began  to  repair  the  ruins  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  they  found  no  Service  at  all.  The 
schools  from  which  the  choirs  had  been  taken,  the  ministry,  the 
very  church  furniture  were  lacking  ;  the  usages  of  worship  had 
faded  from  recollection  ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  restore 
the  old  Kirchenordmmgen  without  amendment.  Many  of  those 
who  put  forth  their  hands  to  make  new  Church  laws  doubtless 
shared  the  general  want  of  a  proper  spirit — for  war  works  a 
greater  devastation  upon  the  morals  than  upon  the  wealth  of  a 
people ;  and  many  who  were  wiser  and  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  original  reformers,  saw  it  to  be  necessary  to  make 
provisional  arrangements,  often  connecting  these  with  whatever 
venerable  usage  they  could  find,  while  they  tried  to  make  them 
at  the  same  time  educational.  Even  the  wisest  teachers  of  any 
age  reflect  its  spirit.  It  would  be  wrong  to  take  for  our  model 
an  age  of  perplexity,  desolation  and  want.  A  liturgy  made  by 
a  church  at  a  time  when  it  would  fain  fill  its  belly  with  the 
husks  that  the  swine  did  eat,  cannot  be  the  ideal  of  a  new  and 
hopeful  age  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Pietism  was  the  outcome  of  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  evils 
which  the  Wars  had  brought  on  Germany.  Its  excesses  also 
modified  the  liturgies,  which,  as  explained  above,  were  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  reformation  at  this  time.  The  Rationalism  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  it  and  persisted  until  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
completely  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Lutheran  worship 
of  the  Reformers.  A  grandiloquent  tone,  a  Service  marked  by 
frequent  addresses  to  the  people,  an  adulation  of  the  Deity 
rather  than  a  worship  of  God,  a  characteristic  meddling  with 
the  homely  style  of  the  grand  old  prayers  and  hymns,  an  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  doctrines  and  the  elements  of  worship  which  in¬ 
volve  mysteries,  a  straining  after  simplicity,  and  a  practical 
denial  of  the  supernatural  reality  of  the  intercourse  between 
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man  and  God  in  the  worship  of  the  Church,  condemn  these 
liturgies.  The  Lutheran  liturgist  ought  to  study  them,  and  in 
the  fate  of  some  parts  of  the  earlier  worship  he  may  see  the  just 
condemnation  of  that  for  which  God  does  not  design  immortal¬ 
ity  ;  but  the  bare  mention  of  the  facts  shows  that  the  sixteenth 
century  must  supply  the  norm.  If  agreement  is  possible,  those 
ancient  services  arranged  by  the  men  who  gave  us  our  Bible 
and  our  Confessions  are  the  only  standard  with  which  to  com¬ 
pare  what  we  like  and  what  has  to  our  ears  an  unhomelike 
sound.  It  is  a  favorite  thought  with  us  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  never  had  her  opportunity.  The  wars  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  resultant  miseries,  and  the 
politics  of  German  princes  have  frustrated  her.  In  this  century 
she  has  regained  her  consciousness ;  and  here ,  in  a  free  Church, 
we,  who  rejoice  in  Luther’s  Gospel  though  we  no  longer  speak 
in  his  tongue,  are  called  not  to  restore  the  service  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  but  to  realize  its  spirit.* 

Another  question  rises  at  this  point :  How*  are  we  to  accom¬ 
modate  that  service  to  the  present  time  ?  And  how  can  we  hope 
to  secure  the  agreement  in  one  service  of  congregations  so  dif¬ 
ferent  in  material  and  training,  or  indeed  of  the  leading  teachers 
who  reflect  their  spirit?  We  make  light  of  the  latter  objection 
— not  because  it  is  not  a  serious  difficulty,  but  because  it  is 
based  on  ignorance  and  sin.  Of  course  there  will  be  prejudice, 
obstinacy,  unreasonableness,  but  we  refuse  to  believe  that,  if  we 
address  ourselves  to  this  work  with  prayer  not  for  Divine  guid¬ 
ance  only  but  for  candor  and  right  obedience  also,  we  shall  not 
finally  see  eye  to  eye.  God’s  Spirit  is  stronger  than  even  the 
meanness  of  men. 

The  other  question  may  be  answered  by  a  description  of  the 
right  method  of  pursuing  this  project.  It  is  indeed  to  be 
wished  that  the  General  Bodies  will  instruct  their  committees 
to  cooperate ;  but  it  will  not  be  enough  for  them  to  agree  upon 
a  suitable  order  of  service  and  then  try  to  impose  it  upon  con¬ 
gregations  by  solemn  enactment.  In  this  work  we  dare  not  go 
beyond  the  consensus  of  our  people.  We  make  bold  to  say 


*Kliefoth,  vol.  5.  For  specimens,  see  Daniel. 
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that  there  are  very  few  competent  liturgists  among  us.  Let 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  and  those  who  are  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  committees  devote  themselves  first  to  a  syste¬ 
matic  study  of  the  abundant  material  and  then  to  a  dissemina¬ 
tion  through  the  Church  of  the  results  of  their  study.  Candid 
students  will  agree  upon  the  same  positive  normal  service.  Let 
the  liturgies  of  the  sixteenth  century  be  fully  investigated. 
Illustrate  and  explain  their  idiosyncracies  and  divergences  by 
the  characters  and  varying  situations  and  progressive  studies  of 
their  authors,  the  former  customs  and  the  condition  of  the  con¬ 
gregations  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  the  character  and 
purposes  of  the  rulers  by  whom  they  were  enjoined.  Let  later 
liturgies  be  compared  with  them.  Is  it  not  possible  to  form  an 
association  for  liturgical  study  ?  When  we  consider  the  im¬ 
mense  influence  of  the  coterie  in  which  Methodism  began,  or  of 
that  other  which  begot  the  Tractarian  movement  in  England, 
it  seems  a  shame  to  suppose  that  a  few  rightminded  men  could 
not  in  a  few  years  succeed  in  impressing  our  whole  Church 
with  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  an  ideal  Lutheran  Service 
common  to  all  English-speaking  Lutherans,  and  in  bringing  all 
our  people  to  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  Lutheran  worship 
and  a  demand  for  this  great  reform. 

It  is  not  probable  that  our  Church  will  soon  afford  a  support 
to  professed  ecclesiologists  who  are  not  at  the  same  time  pas¬ 
tors,  and  therefore  it  may  be  superfluous  to  insist  that  pastoral 
experience  and  continual  sympathetic  intercourse  with  the  lay- 
members  of  our  churches  will  be  as  essential  to  the  committees 
as  liturgical  science  and  taste. 

In  conclusion,  let  our  readers  again  look  at  the  fact  that  all 
our  services  are  now  in  process  of  revision.  Revision  will  not 
end  until  we  adopt  the  ideal,  the  normal  Lutheran  Service. 
We  must  advance  towards  it,  if  we  continue  in  the  doctrine  of 
Luther  and  grow  in  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  Those  who 
know  its  beauty  and  fitness  dare  not  cease  to  criticise  any 
liturgy  which  stops  short  of  it  and  to  tell  of  that  better  and  al¬ 
most  perfect  thing  which  it  is  so  easy  to  get ;  and  those  who 
lead  the  thought  and  worship  of  Christian  people  will  not  dare 
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to  defend  and  recommend  a  service  as  final,  while  they  do  not 
examine  this  treasure  of  our  Church.  All  must  seek,  applaud, 
wish  for  and  serve  it. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  ROYAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  ISRAEL. 

By  Prof.  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Shodde,  Capitol  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Whatever  evil  influence  Schleiermacher’s  harsh  judgment  on 
the  Old  Testament  and  his  utter  inability  to  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  and  grandeur  of  the  development  of  revelation  before 
Christ  may  have  had  on  the  study  of  the  Old  Covenant  in  his 
day,  one  thing  is  certain,  the  force  of  that  influence  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  broken,  and  scarcely  any  theological  discipline  has  such 
enthusiastic  students  as  the  investigation  of  Old  Testament  exe¬ 
gesis,  archaeology  and  history.  Much  as  all  true  lovers  of  God’s 
word  must  rejoice  that  such  is  the  case,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  spirit  displayed  in  this  investigation  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
such  an  one  as  bows  before  the  majesty  of  divine  revelation,  but 
rather  strives  to  rob  the  Old  Testament  of  its  divine  character, 
and  expel  God  from  Israel.  Proceeding  from  the  assumed 
axiom  that  in  the  origin  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  only  such 
factors  were  called  into  action  as  are  employed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  other  literary  works,  we  are  told  that  the  hermeneutics 
of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  founded  on  the  same  critical  and 
exegetical  basis  that  is  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the 
literature  of  Greece,  Rome  and  India.  Following  this  principle 
it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  ease  for  theologians  of  the  literal 
school  to  turn  the  Old  Testament  against  itself,  and  to  show 
not  only  that  the  traditional  views  of  the  Church  are  false,  but 
that  even  Christ  and  the  Apostles  were  mistaken  in  their  stand¬ 
point  in  reference  to  the  character  and  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  books.  Conservative  writers  have  accordingly  had 
enough  to  do  in  the  last  decades  to  defend  the  historical  char¬ 
acter  and  accuracy  of  the  Old  Covenant. 

One  of  the  points  which  Kuenenism,  both  the  radical  and  the 
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conservative  sides  have  urged,  is  the  pretended  unhistorical 
character  of  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  in  Israel.  It  is  regarded 
as  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  and  its  in¬ 
troduction  against  the  original  purposes  of  God  and  a  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  idea  of  Theocracv.  The  introduction  of  a  law 

j 

for  kings  in  Deut.  17  :  14-20,  is  regarded  by  Shultz,  0.  T. 
Theologie ,  p.  260,  as  “a  transfer  of  later  views  into  the  time  of 
Moses and  the  actions  of  Gideon  and  Samuel  in  their  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  establishment  of  a  royal  government,  are  looked 
upon  as  sufficient  exegetical  and  historical  evidence  that  the 
idea  was  not  in  harmony  with  pure  Mosaic  religion,  and  that 
accordingly  in  Deut.  we  have  a  pia  frans.  It  is  worth  the  while 
to  examine  this  topic,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  a 
difficulty,  which  really  does  exist  at  first  sight,  but  also  to  show 
on  what  shallow  reasons  pseudo-theologians  base  their  object- 
tions  to  those  views  which  have  long  since  become  fixed  tra¬ 
ditions  among  evangelical  Christians  of  all  ages. 

If  the  critical  eye  of  modern  investigators  is  able  to  detect  a 
contradiction  between  the  idea  of  a  Theocracy  and  a  human  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Israel,  its  wisdbm  certainly  surpasses  that  of  God. 
For  we  have  the  best  of  evidence  that  God,  when  founding  His 
covenant  between  Himself  and  His  chosen  people,  had  intended 
that  in  the  growth  and  development  of  this  relationship  a  time 
should  come  when  His  plans  would  be  forwarded  by  human 
rulers  among  His  people.  Accordingly  one  of  the  promises 
given  to  the  Patriarchs  was  that  they  should  be  the  fathers  of 
kings.  Although  the  formal  conclusion  of  the  covenant  with 
Israel  did  not,  and  could  not,  take  place  until  the  thunder  of  Sinai 
had  taught  them  the  power  of  their  God,  still  the  covenant  as 
such  dates  back  to  the  days  of  Abraham.  In  Gen.  17,  we  have 
an  account  of  this,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  blessings  which 
God  on  His  part  promises  to  bestow  on  Abraham  for  his  fidel¬ 
ity,  we  twice,  in  verses  6  and  16,  find  the  definite  statement  that 
at  the  proper  time  kings  should  arise  among  their  descendants. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  to  break  the  force  of  these  passages 
by  the  assertion  that  Abraham  was  the  father,  not  only  of  Isaac 
and  the  people  of  Israel,  but  also  of  Israel  and  his  descendants. 
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But  aside  from  the  facts  that  Isaac  was  the  child  of  faith,  all  the 
blessings  are  promised  only  to  the  theocratical  line  of  descent, 
and  hence  only  there  where  it  is  especially  mentioned  could 
Israel  expect  to  partake  of  these  blessings.  All  doubt  in  this 
matter  is  removed  by  the  16th  v.  where  the  promise  referred  to 
is  made  to  Sarah,  for  she  was  the  mother  of  Isaac  only.  The 
history  of  the  Theocracy  shows  then  that  in  its  very  incipiency 
these  two  modes  of  government  were  not  regarded  as  contra¬ 
dictory  by  the  Founder  of  both,  but  rather  that  they  were  des¬ 
tined  to  work  together  harmoniously  for  God’s  purposes.  Re¬ 
stricted  to  its  proper  sphere,  royal  rule  did  not  hinder,  but  rather 
forwarded  the  plans  which  God  had  with  Israel.  For  Israel 
was  the  chosen  people  of  God,  and  He  was  their  King.  And 
this  in  a  very  peculiar  sense.  He  was  not  their  ruler  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  He  was,  by  virtue  of  His  creative  and 
almighty  power,  the  governor  of  each  and  every  nation,  but 
their  paternal  God,  the  Jehovah  of  the  covenant,  and  the  Holy 
one  of  Israel,  to  whom  they  stood  in  a  relationship  such  as 
none  others  enjoyed.  As  their  ruler  He  governed  them  for  a 
peculiar  end,  to  train  them  to  become  the  bearers  of  His  pur¬ 
poses  toward  fallen  mankind,  and  eventually  the  people  out  of 
whose  midst  should  come  the  Reconciler  and  the  Messiah. 
His  government  in  this  sense  was  a  OeoxpaTia  ;  He,  and  He 
alone,  was  supreme,  and  to  His  word  alone  must  they  render 
strict  obedience.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Mosa- 
ism,  and  as  it  did  not  practically  exclude  the  assumption  of  a 
virtually  royal  power  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  thus  it  did 
not  theoretically  exclude  the  possibility  and  probability  of 
actual  royalty.  The  existence  of  kings  could  be  and  was  har¬ 
moniously  united  in  the  history  of  Israel  with  the  sole  suprem¬ 
acy  of  God.  For  in  Israel,  the  kings  were  not  the  autocratic 
despots  and  tyrants  of  other  oriental  countries,  who  knew  no 
will  above  their  own,  and  acknowledged  no  power  superior  to 
theirs,  but  rather  were  the  deputies  and  servants  of  the  King  of 
kings,  called,  chosen  and  anointed  to  carry  out  His  plans  and 
do  as  the  actual  King  commanded.  It  was  an  imperiurn  in 
imperio ,  not  indeed  in  the  antagonistic  sense  in  which  this 
phrase  is  generally  taken,  but  rather  in  the  subordination  of  a 
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lesser  power  to  a  higher.  The  king  was  the  servant  of  God, 
and  the  duties  that  devolved  upon  him  as  a  theocratical  sover¬ 
eign  were  not  merely  such  political  cares  as  rested  upon  the 
rulers  of  other  nations,  but  also  religious  ones,  the  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  Israel  spiritually  and  the  advancement  of  each 
and  every  member  of  the  chosen  people  in  his  fidelity  to  the 
covenant  with  God.  Far  from  being  autocratic  and  absolutely 
independent,  the  king  was,  in  his  relation  to  the  Jehovah  of 
Israel,  only  the  primus  inter  pares ,  the  first  and  chief  servant  of 
God.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  only  in  so  far  as  he 
subordinated  his  will  to  the  divine  will,  and  used  his  superior 
power  and  influence  for  the  education  of  his  subjects  in  the  feat 
of  God  and  in  obedience  to  the  true  Head  of  Israel.  There  can 
then,  eo  ipso ,  be  nothing  contradictory  between  the  Theocracy 
and  a  royal  government  in  Israel,  but  rather  an  harmonious 
working  together  for  one  purpose. 

This  is  also  verified  by  the  history  of  this  institution.  We 
nowhere  find  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  human  government, 
and  a  royal  power  is  stigmatized  by  God  or  His  prophets  as  ah 
evil  institution  detrimental  to  the  true  spiritual  interests  of  the 
people.  Never  is  a  king,  because  he  was  a  king,  regarded  as 
an  enemy  of  God  or  of  the  people.  Rather  the  opposite  is  the 
case.  As  long  as  a  ruler  exercised  his  power  in  a  god-fearing 
spirit,  he  is  regarded  uar'  ££oxvv  what  all  Israelites  were,  the 
child  and  servant  of  Jehovah.  The  most  powerful  kings  that 
Israel  ever  possessed,  David  and  Solomon,  were  under  the 
especial  favor  and  blessing  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Prophecy, 
the  mouth-piece  of  God  and  the  medium  of  His  revelations,  was 
never  inimical  to  royal  rule  as  such,  but  rather  went  hand  in 
hand  with  it,  and  the  pious  kings  of  Israel  never  had  better 
allies  than  the  god-fearing  prophets.  Yes,  frequently  the  proph¬ 
ets  called  upon  their  sovereigns  to  aid  them  in  bringing  back 
the  erring  people  to  the  fold  of  the  Almighty. 

Seemingly  to  signify  His  pleasure  at  this  institution,  the  Lord 
revealed  to  the  people  that  the  Messiah  should  be  a  king,  and 
in  the  New  Testament  we  find  that  the  royal  prerogative  is  one 
which  the  Saviour  always  emphasizes.  If  the  final  development 
of  Israel’s  history  and  religion  was  to  culminate  in  a  Divine 
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Royalty,  and  if,  as  is  really  the  case,  the  Lord  prophesies  this 
as  the  great  blessing  of  the  Messianic  times,  there  certainly 
cannot  exist  an  antagonistic  spirit  between  the  two  institutions 
under  consideration.  Often  are  pious  kings,  by  the  mouth  of 
prophecy,  designated  as  the  type  of  the  Messiah,  and  their 
happy  rule  as  an  indication  of  the  blessings  that  shall  be  show¬ 
ered  upon  Israel  when  the  King  of  kings  shall  appear.  In  later 
Jewish  literature,  to  a  great  extent  the  products  of  tumultuous 
times  and  persecutions,  no  phase  of  the  Messianic  Saviour  is  so 
clearly  portrayed  and  predicted  as  is  his  royal  power  and  regal 
splendor.  With  one  accord  does  all  the  pious  hope  of  Israel, 
from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  to  the  fulness  of  time,  regard 
the  royal  government  in  Israel  as  a  god-pleasing  institution,  in¬ 
tended  to  be,  and  really  being,  when  not  abused,  an  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

With  these  data  on  hand,  it  will  be  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  remove  some  historical  difficulties  that  seem  to  pre¬ 
sent  themselves,  and  that  have  repeatedly  been  urged.  The 
action  of  Gideon,  recorded  in  Judges  8 :  23,  in  refusing  to  assume 
the  proffered  royal  prerogative,  and  the  regret  of  Samuel  that 
Israel  should  demand  a  king  to  rule  over  them,  together  with 
the  declaration  of  God  that  this  demand  was  a  rejection  of  His 
government,  seem  to  imply  that  the  institution  as  such  was 
obnoxious  to  God’s  plan  and  against  His  original  intention. 
But  a  closer  inspection  soon  dispels  this  seeming  difficulty. 
The  fact  alone  that  God  really  does  give  Samuel  permission 
and  orders  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  people  indicates 
sufficiently  that  it  is  not  the  demand  as  such,  but  rather  the 
character  thereof  and  the  reasons  that  prompted  it,  that  were 
displeasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  They  demand  (1  Sam.  8;  5,)  a 
king  to  judge  them  as  all  the  nations,  i.  e.  the  heathens  had. 
This  was  in  fact  sinful,  for  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  heathen 
royalty  could  never  find  a  place  in  Israel  and  act  in  conformity 
with  God’s  plans.  They  were  indeed,  at  the  proper  time,  to 
have  a  king,  but  the  character  of  his  kingdom  was  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  character  of  those  around  him.  And  in  thus 
wishing,  not  for  a  theocratical  ruler,  acknowledging  a  higher 
sovereign,  but  for  a  government  similar  to  those  around  them, 
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they  virtually  were  prepared  to  reject  their  proper  Lord  and 
King.  It  was,  in  this  shape,  a  crimen  laesae  majestatis,  and  as 
such  a  fit  act  for  God’s  rebuke.  In  addition  to  this  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  request  were  sinful.  Instead  of  perceiving  that 
the  cause  of  their  misfortunes  in  the  wars  with  the  Philistines 
was  their  own  departure  from  the  covenant  with  God,  and  that 
these  calamities  were  sent  by  God  to  lead  them  back  to  obedi¬ 
ence,  they  laid  the  blame  on  their  weak  political  organization, 
their  want  of  a  visible  head  and  ruler,  and  thus  virtually  im¬ 
peached  the  character  of  God’s  rule.  They  were  the  authors 
of  their  own  misfortunes,  but  instead  of  acknowledging  this, 
and  doing  penance  for  their  sins,  they  virtually  blamed  God, 
and  in  thus  demanding  an  earthly  ruler  expressed  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Lord,  who  had  to  this  time  led  them,  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  delivering  them.  That  under  such  circumstances  God 
could  not  willingly  and  gladly  comply  with  their  request  is  nat¬ 
ural,  and,  considering  the  spirit  of  the  demand,  His  actions  were 
entirely  in  conformity  with  His  previous  declarations  that  Israel 
should  have  earthly  kings  and  rulers. 

In  this  way  these  apparent  discrepancies  are  easily  removed, 
and  in  view  of  the  facts,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  exegetes  of  the 
liberal  school  will  insist  upon  calling  the  law  in  Deut.  xvii.  an 
historical  anomaly,  and  the  product  of  the  post-Solomonian 
times,  dated  back  to  the  period  of  Moses  and  the  Pentateuch.  A 
factor  of  so  great  importance  and  influence  as  royalty  was  in 
Israel  could  never  have  been  instituted  against  the  original  de¬ 
signs  of  God,  but  must  have  been  a  phase  in  the  development 
of  Israel’s  history  and  religion  which  God  had  intended,  and  in 
the  inauguration  and  character  of  which  God’s  hand  was  visible 
and  His  power  felt. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

LUTHER’S  DOCTRINE  OF  PREDESTINATION  AND  THE  HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 

*Translated  from  the  German  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Behringer,  Des  Moines,  la. 

The  central  point  of  the  dispute  between  Luther  and  Erasmus 
was  of  a  religious  character.  The  question  at  issue  touched 
upon  the  human  participation  in  obtaining  salvation  and  the 
claim  of  merit  resulting  therefrom.  Erasmus’  statements  ran 
counter  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Gospel  of  the  total 
lack  of  merit  on  the  part  of  man.  To  Luther,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  wa 4  a  fact  of  experience  that  man  does  not  of  himself 
believe,  not  of  his  own  accord,  but  that  he  is  indebted  for  his 
faith,  for  his  acceptance  of  salvation,  solely  to  the  unmerited, 
groundless  operation  of  divine  grace.  From  this  he  established 
as  a  postulate  for  religious  consideration  the  thought,  that  this 
faith,  i.  e.  the  receptability  for  the  same,  is  not  to  be  grounded 
in  man,  but  that  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  divine  predesti¬ 
nation  by  which  individual  human  beings,  without  any  merit  or 
desert  on  their  part,  are  ordained  and  led  to  salvation.  Luther 
did  not  dread  to  draw  the  simple,  logical  conclusion,  that  over 
against  the  elect  there  were  others  who,  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  did  not  attain  unto  salvation.  These  views  now  so 
generally  rejected,  which  in  Luther’s  polemic  treatise  against 
Erasmus  force  themselves  into  the  foreground  in  a  one-sided 
manner,  are  most  intimately  connected  with  his  fundamental 
evangelical  convictions.  Only  thus  can  it  be  explained  that 
Luther  remained  faithful  to  them  throughout  his  whole  life, 
though  holding  them  in  reserve  in  view  of  human  misunder¬ 
standing 

Luther’s  entire  oral  and  literary  activity  proves  that  he  does 
not  deny  the  universal  human  consciousness  of  freedom  as 

*Luthardt’s  “Zeitschrift  fur  kirchliche  Wissenschaft  und  kirchliches 
Leben,”  Vol.  I.,  p.  195. 
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founded  upon  moral  accountability.  And  when,  in  his  treatise,. 
“De  Servo  Arbitrio,”  he  in  no  sense  denies  this,  it  is  an  anti¬ 
nomy  whose  two  sides  are  based  upon  experience,  upon  the 
experience  of  the  believing  heart,  that  is  freely  and  independ¬ 
ently  convinced  of  its  faith,  and  yet  does  not  ground  the  same 
in  itself,  but  primarily  upon  the  operations  of  divine  grace.  It 
is  an  antinomy,  moreover,  which  does  not  imply  opposition  to 
a  reality,  but  rather  two  different  methods  of  viewing  one  and 
the  same  thing.  VVe  obtained  a  solution  of  this  antinomy,  i.  e., 
we  relieve  our  minds  from  the  burden  of  an  apparent  contradic¬ 
tion,  when,  after  the  manner  of  Kant’s  Theory  of  Cognition 
(Erkenntniss  Theorie),  we  assign  to  the  thesis  and  anti-thesis 
which  we  find  in  Luther,  two  different  spheres  of  knowledge ; 
when  we  distinguish  between  a  purely  religious  relation,  trans¬ 
cending  the  moral-phenomenal  relation,  i.  e.,  an  immediate  (in¬ 
telligible)  relation,  and  a  relation  mediating  between  Revelation 
and  its  acceptance,  a  moral-phenomenal  relation.  The  latter 
alone  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  for  practical  life.  The 
former,  which  transcends  our  purely  phenomenally  conditioned 
understanding,  and  concerning  which  we  can  only  postulate  and 
theorize  when  we  transcend  the  bounds  of  exact  science,  is  the 
one  that  Luther  places  in  the  foreground  in  his  treatise,  “De 
Servo  Arbitrio.” 

Luther  himself  points  to  a  solution  of  this  kind  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  a  concealed  and  a  revealed  will  of  God.  Yet,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  above  named  treatise  is  not  concerned 
about  a  theoretical  adjustment  of  Luther’s  apparently  contradic¬ 
tory  convictions.  He  depends  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the 
basis  of  his  religious  thesis  against  Erasmus.  The  question  is 
whether  he  does  this  rightfully.  The  entire  polemical  treatise 
is  a  biblico-theological  attempt  at  justification  on  a  grand  scale. 
But  is  Luther  really  entitled  to  fall  back  upon  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  especially  the  New  Testament,  as  the  basis  of  his  views 
expressed  in  “De  Servo  Arbitrio,”  which  we  presume  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  known  ? 

In  examining  this  question  we  can  not  confine  ourselves  to 
the  justification  of  the  biblical  method  of  proof  which  Luther 
followed.  For  on  account  of  the  character  of  this  polemical 
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treatise,  Luther,  without  any  systematic  order,  selected  just 
such  Scripture  passages  as  the  discussion  itself  threw  into  his 
hands.  And  when  we  consider  the  real,  central  point  of  his 
views  maintained  over  against  Erasmus,  it  might  indeed  be 
possible  to  defend  this  central  point  of  the  question,  before  the 
forum  of  the  New  Testament  better  than  Luther  did  himself. 

But  rarely  and  for  the  most  part  in  disguised  form,  do  the 
thoughts  come  to  light  in  the  New  Testament  which  we  can 
designate  as  predestinarian.  The  actual  proclamation  of  salva¬ 
tion  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  In  this  the  chief  concern  is 
the  offer  of  mercy  and  the  demand  of  faith.  Only  when  in  a 
more  speculative  or  mystical  manner — always  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  experience — we  transcend  the  phenomenal  sphere  in 
which  practical  life  is  passed  away,  and  reflect  upon  the  real 
inner  nature  of  the  phenomena,  then  and  there  we  meet  such 
thoughts,  to  which  the  author  of  “De  Servo  Arbitrio”  can  refer. 

But  these  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Without 
doubt  the  Apostles  furnish  us  with  the  problem  of  conceiving 
at  the  same  time  the  exclusiveness  of  the  divine  activity  with 
the  self-activity  and  independence  of  man.  Without  further 
reflection  upon  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  both  trains  of 
thought,  the  “intelligible”  and  the  “phenomenal”  methods  of 
consideration  appear  very  often  close  together.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  example  in  point  is  doubtless  Phil.  2:12,  13 — in  which 
the  Apostle  grounds  his  admonition  for  zealous,  personal  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  work  of  salvation  especially  in  this :  that  God  is 
the  real  worker  (compare  Phil.  3  :  12;  Rom.  9th,  10th  and 
1  ith  chapters  ;  2  Thess.  2:13;  Eph.  2  :  8.)  No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  New  Testament  declares  the  self  activity  and  personal 
responsibility  of  man  over  against  God  and  sin.  The  worth 
and  emphasis  of  faith  as  the  necessary  subjective  condition  of 
salvation,  which  Paul  especially  fixes  as  a  conception,  and  which 
permeates  the  whole  New  Testament  in  various  forms  is  a  con¬ 
tinued  appeal  for  moral  freedom  (compare  Rom.  1  :  16,17; 
3  :'22,  28,  30 ;  4:1 1— 1 3  ;  5:1;  10:9,  14-1 5  ;  1  Cor.  1  :  21). 
And  surely  the  liberty,  with  which  man  receives  the  message  of 
Christ,  and  thereby  attains  to  salvation  is  not  merely  formal, 
but  thoroughly  real.  For  otherwise  his  refusal  to  accept  the 
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same  could  not  be  accounted  against  him  as  guilt  (compare 
Mark  14:38;  Gal.  5:7;  Rom.  10:16;  11:20-22).  But, 
alongside  of  this  prevailing  emphasis  of  human  freedom  and 
self-activity,  there  are  also  found  in  the  New  Testament  views, 
which  plainly  and  clearly  seem  to  deny  man’s  freedom  and  self¬ 
activity.  No  exegetical  method  (unless  controlled  by  Erasmian 
prejudices)  can  call  this  statement  into  question.  We  recall 
not  only  those  well  known  declarations  of  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans — that  are  doubtless  of  indirect  value  for  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  predestination — -but  we  remember  also  a  far  more  com. 
prehensive  aspect  of  the  question,  which  comes  to  view  at  the 
most  varied  points  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Luther,  and  a  sign  of  the  inner  truth¬ 
fulness  of  his  convictions,  that,  in  his  Biblical  citations  against 
Erasmus,  he  hardly  ever  quotes  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Superficially  viewed  w?e  might  expect  him  to  have  done 
so,  because  in  these  chapters  (above  enumerated),  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  appears  to  be  more  clearly  expressed  than 
anywhere  else.  But  in  Luther’s  case,  his  predestinarian  views 
spring  (not  as  in  the  detailed  statements  of  Paul  from  a  prob¬ 
lem  furnished  by  history),  but  out  of  his  own  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  salvation  ;  out  of  the  consciousness,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  his  inability  to  do  anything  whatsoever  in  his  own  pow'er  to 
obtain  salvation;  and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  certainty  of 
having  been  led  to  salvation  by  divine  grace  alone.  Hence  it 
must  be  such  N.  T.  views,  as  correspond  to  that  consciousness 
and  certainty,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  Biblical  founda¬ 
tion  for  Luther’s  opinion. 

The  salient  point  of  the  whole  controversy  lies  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  the  origin  of  faith.  If  the  origin  of  Luther’s 
predestinarian*  view’s  is  to  be  sought  herein,  then  we  must,  as 

*Herein  lies  the  difference  between  Luther’s  and  Calvin’s  views  upon 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  i.  e.  so  far  as  their  theological  basis  and  ex¬ 
planation  are  concerned.  In  truth  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  predestina¬ 
tion  grew  out  of  the  same  soil  as  did  Luther’s,  out  of  the  soil  of  a  personal 
religious  experience.  But  Calvin  in  his  theology,  displaced  this  point  of 
issue,  and  thereby  rendered  the  justification  of  his  view  of  predestination 
impossible  before  the  forum  of  the  New  Testament. 
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a  matter  of  course,  in  the  biblico-theological  proof  of  the  same, 
also  proceed  from  this  concrete  question.  The  point  at  issue  is 
this:  Does  Luther  present  us  with  an  outer-biblical  or  an  anti- 
biblical  teaching,  when  he  bases  the  origin  of  faith  upon  the 
operations  of  divine  grace. 

At  the  very  outset  it  must  be  conceded  that  faith  in  the  New 
Testament  appears  to  be  primarily  a  free  act  of  man,  to  exer¬ 
cise  which  he  is  encouraged  and  admonished,  and  concerning 
the  possibility  of  which  no  further  thought  is  entertained.  We 
called  this  the  phenomenal  method  of  consideration  about 
which  actual  life  is  most  concerned. 

But  when  the  Apostles  reflect  upon  the  real  ground  and 
source  of  faith,  upon  the  real  cause  on  account  of  which  the 
members  of  the  Church  have  believed — even  if  they  speak  of 
this  incidentally  and,  we  might  almost  say,  unconsciously — ev¬ 
erywhere  is  faith  designated  as  a  work  of  God’s  grace  in  the 
heart  of  man  (Phil,  i  :  29 ;  Eph.  2:8;  Acts  18  :  27;  John  6  : 
44,  65  ;  Phil. 2  :  13;  1  Cor.  2:5;  12:3).  The  believer,  pass¬ 
ing  beyond  the  phenomenal  acceptance  of  the  Gospel,  and 
going  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  considering  his  relation  to 
God  in  itself  (i.  e.  the  “intelligible”  relation),  can  not  do  other¬ 
wise  than  refer  his  state  of  salvation,  including  the  subjective 
factor  of  the  same,  entirely  to  the  activity  of  divine  grace. 
This  he  does,  because  he  has  the  consciousness  that,  without 
this  grace,  he  would  not  have  been  able  with  his  own  natural 
powers  to  do  anything  whatsoever  towards  securing  his  salva¬ 
tion.  For  if  <2^  does  not  make  him  free,  then  the  natural 
man  remains  completely  under  the  dominion  of  sin  (Rom.  7:14; 
Rom.  7  :  1 5-20,  23  ;  Rom.  3:9;  5:21;  6:2;  6:1 6-1 8  ; 
Gal.  3  :  22).  This  dominion  is  indeed  not  a  magico-substantial 
one  (Rom.  7  :  19),  as  it  also  is  not  in  the  statements  of  “De 
Servo  Arbitrio but  it  hinders  man  from  turning  to  salvation 
of  himself  (Rom.  7  :  18).  For  this  no  one  but  God  can  give 
him  the  power  (Rom.  7  :  25),  no  one  but  God  can  deliver  man 
from  the  slavery  of  sin  (Rom.  6  :  17  et  seq.) 

The  Lord  himself,  in  connection  with  the  confession  of  Peter, 
rejects  very  plainly  the  human  origin  of  faith,  the  human  abil- 
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ity  to  attain  unto  that  faith  (Matt.  16  :  17).  It  is  well  to  ob¬ 
serve  that,  as  touching  the  question  of  the  origin  of  faith,  we 
are  concerned  about  a  truly  real  and  creative  power,  and  not 
about  a  mere  form  of  the  will.  The  question  reads :  Who 
creates  faith  :  God  or  man,  or  God  and  man  ? 

The  New  Testament  answers  plainly :  God,  and  no  one  but 
God.  To  Him  thanks  are  given  in  the  introductory  parts  of 
all  the  Epistles  for  the  faith  of  the  Church  (Rom.  1  :  8  ;  2 
Thess.  1:3;  Eph.  1:15;  1  Thess.  2:13;  Col.  1  :  3).  He  it 
is  that  produces  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  hence  also 
faith  (Phil.  1:6;  2:13;  2  Peter  1:3;  2  Cor.  5:18;  Eph. 
2  :  5,  8;  1  Cor.  15  :  10,  57;  2  Tim.  1  :  9).  He  it  is  who  is 
also  credited  with  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  our 
faith  (1  Peter  1:5;  5  :  10;  I  Thess.  5  :  24).  Closer  still  the 
origin  of  faith  is  described  as  a  birth  out  of  the  life-working 
word  of  God,  whereby  every  thought  of  independent  action  on 
the  part  of  man’s  coming  to  the  faith  is,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  necessarily  excluded  (1  Peter  1  :  23  ;  1  Cor.  4:15; 
2:5;  James  1  :  17,  18,  21 ;  John  6  :  63).  It  is  God  who  not 
only  causes  the  Gospel  to  be  proclaimed,  but  who  also  causes 
its  acceptance  through  a  marvelous  working  of  the  Spirit  (1 
Cor.  12  :  3).  This  is  the  real  sense  of  the  term  vocation  (call), 
which  ought  not  to  be  made  synonymous  with  the  mere  proc¬ 
lamation  of  salvation;  it  ought  always  to  be  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
ternal,  life-working  activity  of  God,  operating  at  the  same  time 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  word.  The  Gospel,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  proclamation,  may  remain  internally  concealed  to 
the  heart  (2  Cor.  4:3;  Matt.  11  :  25;  1  Cor.  1  :  18);  indeed 
it  may  even  prove  to  be  destruction  to  its  hearers  (2  Cor.  2  : 
15-16),  if  God’s  call  does  not  follow  it  up  and  make  it  really 
powerful  unto  salvation  (Acts  16  :  14;  Matt.  11  :  25).  None 
but  “ the  called"  among  the  hearers  of  the  Gospel  receive  faith 
(2  Thess.  3  :  2). 

It  is  implied  under  the  term  “call”  that  it  is  purely  a  divine 
work.  But  it  might  appear  questionable  whether  the  call  pre¬ 
supposes  a  receptability  on  the  part  of  man.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  opinion  of  those  who,  in  accordance  with  the  above  cited 
proofs,  feel  obliged  to  confess,  that  faith  in  the  New  Testament 
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seems  to  be  actually  worked  by  God.  Yet,  such  as  these  would 
then  desire  to  vindicate  for  human  freedom,  as  touching  this 
question,*  an  independent,  self-acting  place  in  the  reception  of 
salvation.  By  so  doing,  the  question  really  at  issue  is  removed 
one  step  farther  back.  In  fact,  not  only  does  the  sentiment  of 
human  freedom,  but  indeed  also  the  Apostles,  presuppose  a  re- 
ceptability  for  the  call  (John  6  :  60;  7  :  37).  But  immediately 
the  question  arises:  Whence  this  receptability  ? 

Whenever  in  our  reflections  we  pass  beyond  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  or  the  receptability  of  faith,  the  call  to  the  same  must  be 
based  upon  the  free  election  of  divine  grace  (Acts  1 3  :  48  ;  2 
Tim.  1:9;  1  Cor.  1  :  24-28 ;  Matt.  1 1  125;  Rom.  9  :  23).  This, 
at  the  very  outset,  is  demanded  by  the  believing  heart;  for 
otherwise,  in  obtaining  salvation,  it  would  have  to  ascribe  to 
itself  somewhat  of  merit — the  very  thing  it  would  like  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  start.  Only  through  the  total  rejection  of  an 
independent  cooperation  of  man  in  securing  salvation,  is  every 
trace  of  merit  excluded  for  religious  consideration,  and  the 
character  of  grace  preserved.  Otherwise  man  could  boast 
(Eph.  2  :  8-9 ;  2  Tim.  1:9;  Rom.  4  :  2-4  13:28;  1  Cor.  4  :  . 
7  ;  Gal.  2:21;  5:4).  The  exclusiveness  of  grace  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  postulate  of  religious  consciousness,  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less.  Even  if  the  phenomenal  procedure  in  appro¬ 
priating  salvation  involved  a  self-active  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  man,  nevertheless  the  religious  man  bases  this  acceptance 
also  upon  an  inner  working  of  God’s  grace  ;  because  he  knows 
that  he  himself,  without  God’s  grace,  would  have  been  incapable 
of  accepting  salvation. 

Here  the  real  fundamental  motive  of  the  predestinarian  view, 
the  real  nerve  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  salvation  is 
shown  ;  and  Luther’s  verification  of  the  same  is  completely  es- 


*Thus  Weiss :  “Biblische  Tneologie  des  Neuen  Testament”  (2d  Ed., 
pp.  94,  355,  357),  When  Weiss,  according  to  Rom.  8  :  28,  regards  love 
as  the  previous  condition  for  the  call,  he  does  this  only  through  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  the  sense  of  that  Pauline  declaration;  01  ay  an  g3  v  t 
tov  Oeov  are  there  evidently  true  Christians,  that  stand  it  true  love 
communion  with  God,  hence  are  justified,  and  not  such  as  are  first  to  be 
called. 
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tablished  according  to  the  Biblical  method.  Inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  merit  on  the  part  of  man,  grace  in  all  its  degrees  of  pro¬ 
gress  is  to  be  based  upon  God’s  mercy.  God,  out  of  free  love, 
must  have  elected  those  who  receive  faith  and  therewith  salva¬ 
tion.  Merit  and  absolute  self-activity  are  correlative  terms. 
Wherever  there  is  free  activity — in  a  material  sense  of  the  term 
— when  we  can  ignore  divine  grace  and  ascribe  to  ourselves  an 
act  or  deed,  even  if  but  a  receptive  one,  there  is  also  merit 
(compare  “De  Servo  Arbitrio,”  p.  233  ;  Opera  Latina  var.  arg. 
vii.,  Ed.  Erlangen).  With  the  idea  of  merit  there  is  also  ex¬ 
cluded  the  idea  of  human  self-activity  (p.  341).  A  Christian 
that  would  not  base  his  faith,  and  his  receptability  of  the  same, 
essentially  upon  God,  would  not  be  in  possession  of  the  true 
faith.  Man  in  himself  is  not  worthy  of  the  call,  but  God  makes 
him  worthy  by  calling  him  (2  Thess.  1  :  11,  12;  Gal.  1:15; 
1  Cor.  15  :  10). 

From  this  point  of  view  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
destination  must  be  understood.  All  abstract  and  theoretical 
considerations  cannot  do  it  justice,  because  they  do  not  know 
this  thoroughly  concrete  and  religiously  comprehensive  con¬ 
ception  of  freedom.  Freedom  and  predestination  appear  in 
the  New  Testament  only  under  one  point  of  view,  viz.:  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  salvation.  All  other  forms  and  connections  of 
the  same  do  not  enter  into  consideration  so  far  as  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  question  is  concerned.  The  controversy  between 
the  two  appears  in  the  New  Testament  not  as  a  metaphysical 
but  as  a  religious  problem.  We  are  herein  principally  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  religious  worth  and  import  of  the  free  activity 
of  man.  Paul  and  Luther  deny  the  former  (i.  e.  the  religious 
worth  and  import),  but  not  free-activity  itself. 

But  if  the  working  of  faith  is  to  be  based  upon  God’s  free, 
unmerited  election  through  grace,  then  the  conclusion  is  una¬ 
voidable  to  consider  those  who  really  come  to  salvation  as  the 
elect  of  God,  chosen  out  of  the  multitude  of  the  lost. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  New  Testament  in  a  variety  of 
ways  refers  to  election.  The  synoptical  gospels  clearly  distin¬ 
guish  between  election  and  the  mere  vocation,  which  latter 
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term  does  not  always*  include  the  completion  of  salvation 
(Matt.  22  :  14).  Most  assuredly  the  New  Testament  writers 
could  not  have  thought  of  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  eternal  elec¬ 
tion  by  grace.  The  elect  are  simply  those  who  are  actually  in 
possession  of  salvation  (Matt.  24  :  24;  25  :  34).  Yet  the  term 
here  used  points  clearly  to  the  fact,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to 
the  consciousness  of  not  having  obtained  salvation  of  oneself, 
but  as  elected  of  God  and  set  apart  of  mankind.  Already  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians — that  show,  as  is  well  known, 
the  Pauline  tendency  in  a  relatively  undeveloped  form — is  the 
consciousness  of  being  elected  expressed  as  a  simple  fact  of  ex¬ 
perience  (1  Thess.  1:4;  2  Thess.  2  :  13  et  seq.)  The  election 
on  the  part  of  God  is  a  religious  postulate  to  which  the  re¬ 
ligious  consciousness  retires,  finding  no  ground  for  salvation  in 
its  own  self  (1  Cor.  1  :  27,  28;  2  Thess.  2  :  13  et  seq.;  Col.  3  : 
12;  I  Peter  2  :  9).  Precisely  in  the  same  sense  is  Luther’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  predestination  in  “De  Servo  Arbitrio”  primarily  an 
a  posteriori  postulate  of  the  religious  experience.  There  is 
herein  no  reference  to  conditions,  nor  to  the  possibility  or  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  loss  of  salvation.  No  reference  is  had  to 
either  because  we  are  concerned  about  the  real  religious  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  actual  state  of  salvation.  It  is  of  course  under¬ 
stood  that  the  elect  possess  the  faith ;  but  not  this  faith  but 
God’s  grace  alone  appears  as  the  ground  of  their  election. 
(Rom.  8  :  28).  The  entire  course  of  salvation  is  pictured 
from  the  Divine  fore-ordination  until  the  world-conquering 
glory;  but  God  alone  appears  as  the  factor  of  the  same;  not  a 
word  is  said  concerning  the  cooperation  of  man.  And  indeed 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  the  election  primarily  depends 
upon  God’s  mercy,  is  chiefly  an  act  of  grace ;  because  other¬ 
wise  it  would  not  be  a  real  election  but  only  an  acquiescence  in 
the  human  preparation  (Eph.  1  :  3-6). 

*Weiss  is  certainly  correct,  when  he  objects  to  finding  the  real  doctrine 
of  predestination  in  this  declaration  of  the  Saviour.  But  if  the  difference 
between  the  “called”  and  the  “chosen”  is  not  in  their  respective  merit,  then 
the  next  question  arises  :  Whence  originates  this  worthiness  ?  As  soon  as 
the  elect  should  find  their  worthiness  in  themselves,  they  would  certainly 
be  no  longer  the  elect. 
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The  correlative  of  election  is  hardness  of  heart  (obduracy). 
If  the  believer  does  not  see  in  himself  any  reason  why  he 
should  attain  unto  salvation,  and  if  he  find  the  ground  alone  in 
God’s  free  grace,  then  he  must  also  consistently  ascribe  the 
failure  of  unbelievers  to  come  to  salvation — as  soon  as  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  limits*  are  transcended — essentially  to  an  inexplicable 
act  of  the  Divine  will  (Matt.  11  :  25  ;  Mark  4  :  11,  12).  This 
is  a  simple,  logical  conclusion,  which  the  Apostles  were  not  at 
all  afraid  to  draw.  The  calling  of  certain  individuals  demands 
the  correlative  of  others  not  being  called  (1  Cor.  1  :  24-28; 
Acts  13  :  48).  Both,  election  and  non-election,  are  alike  mys¬ 
terious  to  our  apprehension,  and  in  their  “unmeritedness”  alike 
incomprehensible  to  man.  But  the  New’  Testament  writers 
touch  these  mystical  depths  very  rarely,  and  prefer  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  comprehensible,  phenomenal  relation — for 
actual  life  the  only  profitable  one — to  the  means  of  grace.  But 
that  which  is  unintelligible  to  human  insight  is  therefore  not 
false.  God  appears  to  us  acting  willfully  in  his  election  by 
grace  (John  5  :  21);  but  dare  we  measure  God  with  our  meas¬ 
ure?  Dare  a  child  measure  the  actions  of  its  father  according 
to  its  childish  rule? 


*This  and  nothing  else  is  the  sense  of  the  oft-quoted  hardness  of  heart 
— which,  moreover,  according  to  Paul’s  conception,  need  not  at  all  be  a 
definitive  and  absolute  one  (Rom.  n  :  n-31).  Since  all  men  are  by  na¬ 
ture  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  unable  of  themselves  to  turn  to  sal¬ 
vation,  obduracy,  i.  e.  predestination  to  evil,  appears  not  so  much  as  a 
positive  act  and  new-creation  of  God,  as  an  omission  of  the  operation  of 
faith.  The  reproach  of  making  God  appear  to  be  the  Creator  of  unbelief, 
can  not  be  brought  to  bear  against  this  view  of  the  question.  The  fact  of 
the  obstinate  unbelief,  of  the  blinding  and  hardening  of  men,  does  not' 
permit  the  Apostle  to  have  any  other  explanation — as  soon  as  he  tran¬ 
scends  the  phenomenal  relation  of  faith  to  the  proclamation  of  salvation 
and  considers  man  in  his  pure  relation  to  God — than  to  base  the  same 
upon  the  unsearchable  will  of  God,  inasmuch  as  he  also  bases  faith  pri¬ 
marily  upon  God’s  will  (Eph.  1  :  3,  4;  3  :  11 ;  Rom,  8  :  28  et  seq. )  The 
possibility  is  by  no  means  excluded  that  at  a  certain  definite  moment,  this 
actual  hardness  of  heart  might  come  to  an  end  (Rom.  11  :  12).  An  abso¬ 
lute  predestination  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  can  not  be  entertained^ 
because  this  entirely  surpasses  human  knowledge ;  and  the  Apostles  do 
not  insist  upon  more  than  their  experience  justifies  them  in  doing.- 
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Up  to  this  point  we  have  had  little  or  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  well-known  statements  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  These  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  strongest — 
and  yet  are  but  a  doubtful — support  of  a  possible  doctrine  of 
predestination.  It  will  be  seen  that  predestinarian  views — with 
all  their  individual  tendencies — are  also  elsewhere  represented 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  not  alone  in  Paul’s  writings.  From 
the  vantage  ground  above  gained,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  thoughts  deposited  in  Rom.  9:11,  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  body  of  religious  views  held  by  the  Apostles. 
Paul  in  this  passage  is  surely  thinking  of  historical  relations. 
His  chief  object  is  to  harmonize  the  obduracy  of  Israel  with 
the  promises  of  God.  But  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  modern 
interpreters  do,  that  we  must  adhere  to  this  historical  interpre¬ 
tation  to  the  end.  God’s  nature  is  revealed  in  history ;  what 
he  does  to  the  people  of  Israel  certainly  permits  a  reference  to 
the  inner  maxims  of  his  actions.  The  views  of  the  Apostle, 
expressed  in  that  powerfully  earnest  declaration,  are  intended 
for  universal  application,  and  not  only  for  the  people  of  Israel 
and  its  relation  to  God  ;  Paul  designs  them  to  be  universally 
applied.  It  entirely  agrees  with  the  above  quoted  and  other¬ 
wise  expressed  motives  for  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  when 
all  human  merit  regarding  the  acquisition  and  appropriation  of 
salvation  is  totally  denied,  and  the  latter  exclusively  based  upon 
the  grace  of  God  (Rom.  9:11,16,31;  10:2;  11:6).  No  ref¬ 
erence  whatever  can  be  had  to  the  application  of  this  salvation 
solely  to  the  Jews.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  view  is  ad¬ 
duced  as  proof  for  the  special  application  to  the  Jews.  The 
unmerited  election  of  Jacob  serves  as  illustrative  proof.  The 
£k\  oyrj  that  actually  lies  before  us  can  only  be  based  upon  an 
act  of  divine  grace,  because  there  is  no  other  ground  or  reason 
why  the  one  should  receive  faith  and  the  other  should  not. 
The  apostle  is  concerned  about  facts  and  not  about  speculative 
disquisitions  (Rom.  II  :  5).  God  makes  the  selection  (Rom. 
9:11).  He  shows  mercy — arbitrarily  as  man  may  think — to 
one  and  not  to  the  other  (Rom.  9  :  15,  16  ;  1 1  :  18).  If  we  do 
not  approve  of  the  figurative  explanation  of  Erasmus,  then, 
with  Luther,  we  must  understand  it  in  its  real  meaning.  And 
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if,  in  Paul’s  writings  we  can  not  explain  away  the  thought  of  a 
hardness  of  heart  as  occasioned  by  God,  then  the  most  objec¬ 
tionable  feature  of  the  entire  doctrine  of  predestination  must  be 
acknowledged  as  Pauline  in  its  origin.  If  there  were  any 
thought  here  whatsoever  of  the  conditions  of  faith  as  lying 
within  the  freedom  of  man,  and  the  obtaining  of  salvation  con¬ 
ceived  as  depending  upon  the  same,  then  there  were  no  diffi¬ 
culty  whatever.  But  Paul  presents  this  phenomenal  relation 
and  presents  to  himself  the  question  :  Why  do  some  receive 
salvation,  including  faith,  and  the  others  do  not?  Only  thus  is 
it  at  all  conceivable,  that  a  genuine  human  doubt  should  arise  in 
the  mind  of  Paul  concerning  the  wilfulness  of  God  and  the  lack  of 
human  responsibility  (Rom.  9  :  14-19);  otherwise  no  reference 
could  be  had  to  such  a  wilfulness  and  lack  of  responsibility. 
Luther  follows  steadfastly  in  Paul’s  footsteps  when  he  disposes 
of  this  doubt  simply  with,  pi)  yevoiro  (Rom.  9  :  14-19),  and, 
gu  avd poorre,  etc.,  (Rom.  9  :  20).  The  thought  of  a  human  jus¬ 
tification  of  the  divine  conduct  on  this  point  can  not  be  enter¬ 
tained  for  a  moment ;  for  man  is  not  able  to  put  himself  either 
within  or  above  God.  We  are  here  engaged  with  a  postulate 
drawn  by  human  thought  from  actual  facts,  and  not  with  a  re¬ 
vealed  truth  ;  and  postulates  can  not  be  proven.  We  human 
beings,  because  we  are  human  beings,  are  confined  to  our  phe¬ 
nomenal  relation  to  the  means  of  grace  ;  and  our  understanding 
must  be  contented  therewith.  Whatever  lies  beyond  this  trans¬ 
cends  our  understanding. 

There  are  two  points  that  seem  to  contradict  predestination 
in  the  New  Testament  teaching  of  salvation,  and  on  account  of 
which  Luther  was  especially  obliged  to  justify  himself  over 
against  Erasmus.  The  first  is  the  universality  of  the  revelation 
of  salvation  everywhere  proclaimed  by  the  Apostles.  Since 
God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  (1  Tim.  2  :  4),  how  does  it 
harmonize  with  this  that  he  nevertheless  predestinates  but  a 
few  ?  With  the  same  right  and  reason  we  could  ask  on  the 
other  hand,  if  God  actually  saves  but  few,  if  He  really  leads  but 
few  to  salvation — as  our  experience  in  the  present  age  shows,  how 
does  this  harmonize  with  the  universality  of  His  decree  of  salva- 
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tion  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  the 
universality  of  a  revelation  of  salvation,  but  not  of  salvation 
itself.  This  is  applicable  only  in  the  phenomenal  sphere.  God’s 
revelation  of  salvation,  which  in  its  proclamation  is  to  be 
brought  near  to  all,  does  in  fact  apply  to  all  men  without  ex¬ 
ception,  (Titus  2:11;  John  3:16;  Rom.  5:18;  1  John  2  :  2). 
But  whether  this  individual,  or  that  one,  is  destined  of  God  for 
salvation,  that  is  altogether  another  question.  Experience  shows 
that  many,  though  receiving  the  offer  of  salvation,  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  same  ;  phenomenally  considered,  because  of  their  own 
guilt ;  intelligibly  viewed,  according  to  the  will  of  God.  We  are 
thus  necessarily  led,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  accept  of  two 
wills  in  God  ;  a  revealed  and  a  concealed  will.  This  seems 
questionable ;  and  yet  it  is  not,  when  we  remember  that  the 
ground  of  this  antinomy  lies  in  our  own  inability  to  harmonize 
two  different  methods  ot  thought,  and  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  being  of  God.  It  would  be  the  easiest  way  to  confine 
ourselves  solely  to  the  phenomenal  method  of  thought.  But 
since  the  Apostles  themselves,  being  impelled  to  thank  God 
alone  for  their  faith,  did  not  confine  themselves,  Luther  and 
others  are  certainly  justified  in  following  them  on  this  seem¬ 
ingly  dark,  mystic-speculative  way.  At  the  same  time  so  far 
as  “universalism”  is  concerned,  if  we  look  a  little  closer,  the 
New  Testament  speaks  of  a  so-called  organic ,  never  of  an  atom¬ 
istic  universalism  which  would  embrace  every  individual.  All 
nations,  Jews  and  Heathen,  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men  are 
ordained  unto  salvation  according  to  God’s  will  (1  Tim.  2:4; 
Rom.  3  :  29 ;  10  :  12;  11  :  32).  That  every  individual  shall 
be  saved  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  is  nowhere  main¬ 
tained  in  the  New  Testament.  On  the  contrary,  Paul  himself 
declares  in  Rom.  9  :  6,  that  not  every  individual  Israelite  really 
belongs  to  the  people  ordained  of  God  unto  salvation.  In 
Rom.  10  :  13  we  are  told,  after  every  limitation  of  salvation  has 
been  set  aside :  na%  yap  o?  av  inixaXlapTai  to  ovopa  xvpiov 
(yooOpGeTai.  This  universality  is  in  reality  confined  to  the  be¬ 
lievers  (Rom.  3  :  22  ;  1  Tim.  4:10;  John  3:16;  Rom.  8  :  28). 
But  how  did  they  receive  the  faith,  and  how  comes  it  that  others 
remain  afar  off.  This  is  a  question  that  will  continue  to  force 
itself  upon  our  further  consideration. 
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The  second  point,  apparently  contradicting  the  predestina- 
rian  view  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  salvation  is  this : 
That  everywhere  conversion,  faith,  its  acceptance,  are  demanded 
as  free  acts  on  the  part  of  the  hearers  of  God’s  word.  Luther 
very  correctly  says  concerning  all  such  statements  (he  quotes 
especially  Zech.  1:3;  Jer.  15;  Math.  19:21),  that  they  in¬ 
volve  a  meritoriousness  on  the  part  of  man  in  securing  salva¬ 
tion — if  the  human  activity  demanded  is  conceived  as  absolute,  in 
opposition  to  the  workings  of  divine  grace.  But  these  demands 
are  applicable  only  to  the  phenomenal  domain  and  carry  with 
them  their  full  force  and  value  into  the  practical  sphere  of  the 
revelation  of  salvation.  On  this  domain  both  to  will  and  to  do 
retain  their  unimpaired  significance  (comp.  pp.  218,  262,  270, 
“De  Servo  Arbitrio.”)  This  postulate,  in  view  of  the  intelli¬ 
gible  character  of  faith,  can  only  be  established  upon  the  ground 
of  a  personal  experience  of  faith.  It  is  just  as  completely  true, 
and  confirmed  by  religious  experience,  that  it  belongs  to  man 
to  decide  for  the  faith,  as  it  is  that  God  alone  works  that  faith 
in  us. 

Both  facts  are  similarly  confirmed  in  the  New7  Testament,  save 
that  the  latter  retires  into  the  background.  Nevertheless,  that 
which  retires  dare  not  on  that  account  be  either  ignored  or  de¬ 
nied.  When  Luther  emphasizes  it  in  an  exclusive  manner,  and 
leads  it  back  to  its  real  source,  no  reproach  can  be  cast  upon 
him  from  a  biblico-theological  standpoint. 

After  showfing  the  existence  of  an  antinomy  between  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  freedom  and  the  consciousness  of  an  obligation  to 
God  for  everything,  even  for  faith  ;  after  showing  the  existence 
of  this  antinomy  in  the  New  Testament,  we  are  above  all  things 
concerned  about  the  verification  of  Luther’s  doctrine  of  predes¬ 
tination.  But  if  it  be  asked:  How  are  we  to  understand  this 
given  and  undeniable  antinomy?  It  is  certain  that  the  Newr 
Testament  writers  do  not  present  an  explanation  ;  they  have 
something  better  to  do.  Luther  himself  does  not  furnish  an 
adjustment,  since  he,  over  against  Erasmus,  is  concerned  about 
the  justification  of  one  side  only  of  that  antinomy;  and  he  also 
has  something  better  to  do.  But  the  hints  that  he  has  afforded 
us  by  way  of  an  explanation,  in  his  distinction  between  the  con- 
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cealed  and  the  revealed  will  of  God — and  which  we  would  like 
to  explore  further  in  the  line  of  Kant’s  theory  of  cognition — 
find  their  principal  support,  like  his  remaining  declarations,  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

We  refer  not  merely  to  the  New  Testament  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  concealed  and  the  revealed  Divine  decrees  (Rom. 
16:25;  1  Cor.  6:7;  Col.  1  :  26 ;  Eph.  3  :  9  et  seq) — which 
do  not  oppose  each  other  after  an  antinomian  manner,  but  we 
refer  to  the  emphasizing  of  incomprehensible,  mysterious,  in¬ 
explicable  things,  in  Christianity  in  general, — among  which 
divine  predestination  is  included.  We  also  refer  to  the  invol¬ 
untary  distinction  of  two  spheres  of  conception,  the  one,  purely 
religious,  which  views  mankind  aside  from  all  mediation,  simply 
in  his  relation  to  God ;  and  a  moral,  phenomenal  one,  which 
bases  itself  upon  the  consciousness  of  a  moral  independence  and 
accountability  of  man  to  God  over  against  sin  and  grace  (Rom. 
11  :  28).  The  various  trains  of  thought  in  the  New  Testament 
contradictory  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom — which  we  have  cited 
above — and  upon  which  Luther’s  teaching  of  servitude  espe¬ 
cially  depends,  move  in  the  first-named  sphere.  They  place 
man  directly  and  immediately  into  relation  with  God.  Over 
against  the  phenomenal  means  of  grace,  on  the  other  hand,  man 
appears  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament  as  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  (Rom.  9  :  30 ;  10  :  1  et  seq.) — an  explanation  which  is 
interesting  because  it  is  properly  added  without  any  mediation 
whatever  of  predestinarian  thoughts. 

The  predestinarian  views  of  the  New  Testament  are  every¬ 
where  postulates  of  the  religious  experience,  a  posteriori  reflec¬ 
tions  to  an  “intelligible”  explanations  of  existing  facts  whose 
phenomenal  explanation  is  very  evident  and  self-comprehen¬ 
sible.  The  religious  consciousness — convinced  of  its  own  lack 
of  merit,  can  not  do  otherwise,  as  soon  as  it  passes  beyond  the 
phenomenal  sphere,  than  reflect  upon  an  unmerited,  incompre¬ 
hensible  working  of  divine  grace,  as  the  origin  of  its  faith,  i.  e., 
to  postulate  a  divine  predestination  to  faith.  This  is  the  quint¬ 
essence  of  the  New  Testament  conception  on  this  subject. 

In  a  similar  manner  Luther  regarded  predestination  as  a  pos¬ 
tulate  of  the  religious  experience,  which  can  neither  be  denied 
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nor  reasoned  away,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  run 
counter  to  the  moral  consciousness  of  phenomenal  freedom,  be¬ 
cause  it  in  no  wise  contradicts  the  latter. 

The  result  of  our  biblico-theological  examination  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  Luther  presents  in  his  treatise,  “De  Servo  Arbi- 
trio,”  is  therefore  the  following  :  That  the  New  Testament  con¬ 
ceptions  not  only  do  not  contradict  the  same,  but  straightway 
demand  it.  And  as  for  the  solution,  attempted  on  the  ground 
of  Kant’s  theory  of  cognition,  and  the  unavoidable  antinomy 
indicated  therewith,  we  are  far  from  imputing  the  same  to  the 
Apostles  or  to  Luther  himself.  We  would  prefer  to  have  it  re¬ 
garded  only  as  an  attempt,  to  reconcile  to  our  human  under¬ 
standing,  the  claim  of  the  divine  workings  of  salvation  (which 
Luther  correctly  emphasizes  from  the  religious  standpoint,  af¬ 
ter  the  example  of  the  Apostles)  with  the  experimental,  moral 
independence  of  man  (likewise  certified  to  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment).  It  seems  to  us  to  be  literally  impossible  to  find  another 
method  of  solving  this  antinomy.  Only  when  both  sides  of 
this  antinomy  are  referred  to  the  different  spheres  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  is  it  possible  to  harmonize  them  mentally  without  logical 
contradiction.  The  whole  opposition,  or  contradiction,  is  not 
an  objective,  but  a  subjective  one,  occasioned  primarily  by  the 
imperfection  of  our  human  knowledge.  In  the  strictest  literal 
sense  of  the  term,  Paul’s  declaration  is  here  truly  applicable : 
apri  yirGoffyct)  ex  juepovS,  Tore  de  aniyrGoGopai  xadoDS  xx?i 
eneyvoDGQpv . 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  STABILITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  John  Brubaker,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  Carthage  College,  Ill. 

A  prominent  characteristic  of  the  present  age  is  the  sharp 
and  manifold  conflict  which  is  being  waged  between  faith  and 
unbelief.  Infidelity  under  various  forms  is  assailing  Christianity 
with  all  the  ingenuity  and  ability  at  its  command,  and  is  mak¬ 
ing  strange  predictions  in  regard  to  the  future  of  our  holy  reli¬ 
gion.  The  question  has,  accordingly,  been  raised,  what  will  be 
the  fate  of  the  Church  in  the  trials  to  which  it  is  subjected  by 
opposing  foes  from  without  and  within?  To  the  firm  believer 
in  divine  revelation  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  question  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  words  ot  Christ,  that  “the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.”  So  far  as  past  history  is  concerned,  he  has 
ample  verification  of  this  promise,  and  thus  has  an  additional 
basis  of  hope  and  encouragement  and  assurance  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  His  faith  is  not  irrational.  He  believes  in  the  divine 
guidance  and  preservation  of  the  Church,  because  he  has  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  such  a  superintending  and  controlling  Power. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  apparently  unpromising 
circumstances  under  which  the  Christian  Church  was  founded, 
the  great  difficulties  which  it  has  had  to  overcome,  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  trials  which  it  has  had  to  endure,  the  gigantic  revolution 
which  it  has  effected,  the  wonderful  triumphs  which  it  has 
achieved,  the  world-wide  influence  for  good  which  it  has  exerted, 
we  must  conclude  that  it  is  of  divine  origin,  and  that  for  this 
reason,  it  can  not  be  overthrown.  She  will  stand  because  “God 
is  in  the  midst  of  her.”  Her  remarkable  career  through  the 
centuries,  viewed  in  connection  with  her  humble  beginning, 
rises  into  the  character  of  the  miraculous,  and  speaks  with 
convincing  force  to  the  candid  mind.  This  has  been  unparal¬ 
leled,  and  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  admitting  the  presence 
of  a  supernatural  Power. 
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A  little  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  a  person  who 
“was  confessedly  a  peasant,  without  rank,  culture,  or  social 
prestige,”  emerged  from  an  obscure  and  despised  village  of 
Galilee;  and  gathered  around  him  a  small  band  of  unlettered 
fishermen  to  aid  him  in  propagating  his  religion.  Such  was 
the  peculiar  origin  of  Christianity.  It  made  its  appearance  in 
a  time  of  peace,  and  when  the  ancient  world  had  reached  a  high 
degree  of  intellectual  culture  and  refinement,  and  was  best  pre¬ 
pared  to  examine  and  refute,  if  possible,  the  pretensions  of  this 
new  religion.  It  was  not  content  to  be  assigned  to  a  place 
among  other  existing  religions,  and  be  recognized  as  on  an 
equality  with  them ;  but  it  aspired  to  supreme  and  absolute 
dominion,  and  allowed  no  room  for  them.  It  denied  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  all  the  claims  which  the  other  systems  made,  and  as¬ 
serted  that  it  itself  was  the  only  true  descendant  of  heaven,  the 
only  one  of  divine  origin.  It  denounced  the  favorite  vices  which 
the  morality  of  the  age  had  sanctioned.  It  arrayed  itself  against 
human  pride  and  prejudice,  and  against  the  motives  and  prin¬ 
ciples  which  had  determined  human  action.  It  proclaimed  new 
and  startling  doctrines.  It  called  upon  men  to  repent  of  their 
sins,  to  exercise  faith  in  Christ,  and  to  love  their  neighbor  as 
themselves,  if  they  would  be  saved.  On  this  basis  it  proposed 
to  go  forth  to  the  peaceable  conquest  of  the  world.  And  what, 
from  a  human  standpoint,  leaving  out  of  sight  the  divine  ele¬ 
ment,  was  the  hope  or  probability  of  its  success  ? 

Its  Founder  lived  a  life  of  poverty  and  suffering,  and  early  in 
his  public  ministry  was  put  to  an  ignominious  death  upon  the 
cross.  His  followers,  whom  He  commissioned  to  go  “into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,”  had  to  en¬ 
counter  the  greatest  possible  obstacles  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  work.  “Christ  crucified,”  whom  they  preached,  was  “unto 
the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness.” 
The  Jews,  as  a  nation,  were  not  willing  to  accept  Him  as  the 
promised  Messiah,  because  His  whole  history  was  contrary  to  all 
their  preconceived  notions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  true  Mes¬ 
siah  would  appear.  They  expected  just  the  opposite  of  what 
they  here  beheld ;  and,  therefore,  saw  nothing  but  what  was 
odious  and  hateful  in  the  person  and  life  and  teachings  of  Christ. 
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They  had  no  sympathy  for  such  traits  of  character  as  He  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  for  such  doctrines  as  he  and  his  disciples  taught. 
Everything  associated  with  Christianity  was  offensive  to  their 
minds,  and  only  excited  their  contempt  and  bitter  hostility. 
Other  nations  regarded  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  His  religion 
in  pretty  much  the  same  light.  They  supposed  that  no  power¬ 
ful  influence  could  emanate  from  such  a  source.  They  despised 
the  Christian  faith  and  its  adherents;  and  violently  opposed  its 
progress  when  it  was  carried  into  their  dominions. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  seemingly  unpropitious  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Church  grew  and  flourished.  The  fiercest  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  most  powerful  rulers  and  of  the  most  learned  phi¬ 
losophers  and  of  the  unreasoning  multitudes,  could  not  crush  it 
out  of  existence  or  prevent  its  onward  march  to  great  and  glor¬ 
ious  victories.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  number  of  disci¬ 
ples  at  Jerusalem  increased  from  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  “about  three  thousand  souls,”  and  shortly  afterward  to 
“about  five  thousand.”  The  work  continued.  Others  were  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  party  of  believers.  Even  “a  great  company  of  the 
priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith.”  This  singular  success  of 
the  Gospel  provoked  the  jealousy  and  hostility  of  the  Jews. 
They  engaged  in  a  relentless  persecution  against  the  Christians. 
The  latter  were  scattered  abroad,  as  a  consequence,  but  their 
dispersion  became  the  occasion  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  other 
places.  One  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  persecutors,  a  man 
of  great  genius  and  learning,  was  converted  to  the  faith  which 
he  was  laboring  so  zealously  to  destroy,  and  was  commissioned 
as  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  His  conversion  is  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  divine  power  of  that  truth  which  the  Church 
was  established  to  proclaim. 

These  early  teachers  of  Christianity  gave  themselves  with 
heroic  devotion  to  the  prosecution  of  their  missionary  labors. 
They  traveled  from  country  to  country,  from  city  to  city,  from 
town  to  town,  fearlessly  declaring  the  sublime  principles  of 
their  faith  :  and  were  at  all  times  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives 
in  defence  of  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth.  Popular  fury 
was  excited  against  them.  They  wrere  stoned  and  beaten  and 
imprisoned,  and  many  of  them  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of 
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their  enemies ;  but  their  work  triumphed.  The  mighty  power 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  was  directed  against  it,  could  not 
stay  its  victorious  progress.  Her  rulers,  during  a  long  period,, 
inflicted  the  severest  persecutions  upon  all  Christians  found 
within  the  boundaries  of  their  dominions.  Nero  and  Decius1 
are  especially  conspicuous  among  these  for  the  cruelties  which 
they  visited  upon  those  who  bore  the  Christian  name.  They 
subjected  them  to  the  most  excruciating  tortures  that  human 
ingenuity  could  invent,  and  their  example  was  imitated  by  those 
who  came  after  them.  During  these  years  of  terror  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  when,  for  professing  Christianity,  men  and  women  were. 
burnt  to  death  or  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  or  compelled  to 
resign  life  by  some  other  equally  horrible  means,  there  were 
many  who  received  the  martyr’s  crown. 

But  the  Church  continued  to  grow,  and  it  was  not  long  until 
it  “had  seated  upon  the  throne  of  universal  empire  the  faith 
nurtured  among  Galilean  fishermen.”  At  the  end  of  the  first 
century  Christianity  was  already  widely  established.  “It  can 
be  proven  by  indubitable  evidence,  and  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  by  that  time  the  Gospel,  coming  from  Judea  only  sixty  or 
seventy  years  before,  had  been  preached  for  a  witness  in  nearly 
every  country  of  the  wide  Roman  Empire,  and  in  some  regions 
beyond.  It  was  known  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  had 
been  proclaimed  to  Greeks  and  barbarians,  bond  and  free.  It 
had  attained  a  firm  footing  in  the  great  cities,  the  centres  of 
power  and  enlightenment, — in  Rome,  in  Corinth,  in  Ephesus, 
in  Antioch,  in  Alexandria.  It  had  planted  stations  in  various 
parts  of  North  Africa  between  Egypt  and  Carthage.  In  the 
West  it  had  a  hold  in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  and  perhaps  as  far  as 
Britain.  In  the  East  it  was  known  in  Arabia,  in  Parthia,  some 
think  as  far  as  India.  It  had  defied  the  edicts  of  emperors, 
stood  firm  amidst  the  tumults  of  the  people,  and  come  forth 
purified  by  the  fires  of  persecution.  Everywhere  it  had  exerted 
a  moral  influence.”* 

Besides  the  violent  opposition  from  without,  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  had  to  encounter  in  her  infancy,  there  were 


*Christianity  and  Positivism,  p.  300,  by  Dr.  M.  Cosh. 
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difficulties  of  another  kind  which  threatened  to  imperil  her 
continued  existence.  Pharisaical  Judaism,  which  entirely  mis¬ 
conceived  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  had  crept 
into  the  Church,  and  became  a  fruitful  source  of  disturbance. 
Gnosticism,  which  also  developed  at  an  early  period,  was 
another  cause  of  abounding  evil.  But  these,  as  well  as  other 
errors  that  appeared  from  time  to  time,  were  overruled  for 
good.  They  led  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  Christian  doctrines 
in  a  clearer  light;  just  as  the  attacks  made  upon  Christianity 
by  her  enemies  from  without,  in  the  hope  of  proving  the  system 
false,  resulted  in  the  strengthening  of  her  defenses  on  the  part 
of  the  apologetic  writers,  who  were  thus  excited  to  activity  in 
this  direction.  In  Neo-Platonism  we  have  an  effort  by  the  best 
minds  of  the  heathen  world  to  check  the  progress  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  by  furnishing  a  religion,  which,  they  supposed,  would 
meet  all  the  wants  that  the  former  supplied,  and  be  vastly 
superior  to  it  in  every  respect.  But  this  colossal  effort  ended 
in  total  failure.  It  was  utterly  powerless  to  stay  the  onward 
course  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  time  came  when  the  once 
mighty  empire  of  the  Caesars  was  overthrown  by  the  hordes  of 
barbarians  that  poured  down  upon  her ;  but  the  Church  sur¬ 
vived,  and  extended  her  power  over  the  hearts  of  the  conquer¬ 
ors. 

In  the  centuries  that  followed  the  stability  of  the  Church  was 

put  to  a  new  and  severe  test.  Papal  power  had  grown  up 

within  her  bosom,  and  arrogated  to  itself  unlimited  authority, 

which  it  exercised  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  base  and 

carnal  purposes.  It  introduced  a  system  of  corruptions  and 

abominations  into  the  Church,  which  threatened  to  destroy  all 

that  was  good.  The  Scriptures  were  buried  in  a  dead  language, 

and  the  masses  of  the  people  were  denied  all  access  to  them. 

The  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  were  miserably 

perverted  and  encrusted  with  error  by  those  who  claimed  to  be 

God’s  ambassadors  upon  the  earth.  Superstitions  of  the  most 

frightful  character  were  studiously  instilled  into  the  popular 

* 

mind.  The  ministers  of  the  Church  were  guilty  of  every  kind 
and  degree  of  social  vices.  Indulgences  were  everywhere  sold 
to  the  people,  who  were  made  to  believe  that,  by  paying  a 
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stipulated  amount,  they  could  purchase  admission  for  them¬ 
selves,  or  their  departed,  into  the  heavenly  existence.  Such 
was  the  fearful  condition  of  things,  when  Luther  and  his  coad¬ 
jutors  undertook  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption,  and  to  restore 
purity  to  the  Church.  Their  heroic  efforts  excited  a  long  and 
violent  persecution  against  themselves  and  their  followers,  but 
the  Church  came  forth  from  the  conflict  more  vigorous  than 
ever. 

At  a  later  period  English  Deism  attacked  Christianity,  and 
called  into  requisition  much  learning  and  ingenuity  to  over¬ 
throw,  if  possible,  the  claims  of  revealed  religion.  It  fondly 
supposed  that  it  had  accomplished  its  end.  But  here  again,  as 
in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  these  attacks 
upon  her  faith  excited  her  friends  to  renewed  effort  in  her  de¬ 
fense,  and  thus  contributed  indirectly  to  her  strength.  They 
gave  to  her  the  unanswerable  arguments  of  a  Butler  and  others, 
which  will  be  an  element  in  her  victory  for  all  time.  French 
Naturalism  and  German  Rationalism  made  their  desperate  as¬ 
saults  with  similar  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  fierce  opposition  which  the  Church  has 
had  to  encounter  through  her  entire  history,  she  has  not  been 
destroyed,  but  has  triumphed  over  her  enemies,  and  is  still 
going  on  “conquering  and  to  conquer.”  As  an  illustration  of 
this  latter  fact,  look  at  her  record  in  our  own  country  during  the 
present  century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  French  in¬ 
fidelity  had  become  wide-spread  in  the  land.  A  recent  writer 
contrasting  the  condition  of  things  then  and  now,  in  regard  to 
religion,  says :  “There  was  then  but  one  member  of  an  evan¬ 
gelical  church  for  every  fifteen  inhabitants,  and  one  evangelical 
minister  for  every  two  thousand  people.  *  *  When  Dr. 

Dwight  assumed  the  presidency  of  Yale  College  there  was  but 
one  professing  Christian  among  the  students.  In  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  it  was  no  better;  and  as  for  Princeton,  only  the  powerful 
influence  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  saved  it  from  the  general  unbelief 
and  infidelity  which  everywhere  prevailed.  *  *  There  were 

then  in  this  country,  no  Bible  or  Tract  Societies,  no  Sabbath 
Schools,  no  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  no  religious 
newspapers,  and  no  great  home  mission  organizations.  *  * 
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Three-fourths  of  the  century  have  passed  away,  and  what  are 
the  facts  now  in  contrast  with  the  beginning?  Instead  of  one 
to  every  fifteen  ;  there  is  now  one  member  of  an  evangelical 
church  to  every  five  inhabitants,  and  instead  of  one  evangelical 
minister  to  every  2,000  there  is  one  to  every  750  people.  There 
are  71,409  evangelical  churches,  50,167  evangelical  ministers, 
7,500,000  communicants,  97  theological  institutions,  38  home 
mission  boards  or  societies,  with  9,000  missionaries,  20  publi¬ 
cation  boards,  the  annual  receipts  and  donations  of  which  are 
over  $6,000;000.  There  are  425  religious  publications,  with  a 
regular  circulation  of  4,864,358  copies,  and  an  annual  issue  of 
about  130,000,000  copies.  There  are  18  foreign  mission  boards, 
83  foreign  missions,  5,000  laborers  in  the  fields,  and  1,000,000 
native  converts.  To  all  these  evangelical  religious  forces  must 
be  added  70,000  Sabbath  schools,  with  nearly  6,000,000  pupils, 
and  1,000  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  all  of  which  are 
evangelical,  and  the  great  fact  overlying  all,  that  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  our  educational  institutions  are  under  the  direct 
influence  of  evangelical  religion.  Such  are  the  aspects  of  to¬ 
day  in  contrast  with  the  outlook  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century.”*  In  view  of  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  Dr. 
Luthardt  has  well  said :  “The  Church  has  experienced  many 
attacks;  but  she  is,  as  Theodore  Beza  says,  ‘the  anvil  upon 
wThich  all  hammers  have  been  broken.’  The  stormy  waves  of 
Moorish  conquest  in  the  South  were  broken  when  they  dashed 
against  her;  the  hordes  of  the  Huns  and  Mongols  in  the  East 
at  last  bent  to  her,  or  disappeared  before  her.  At  times  it  has 
seemed  as  if  the  evil  deeds  of  her  children  must  destroy  her, 
but  she  has  been  more  powerful  than  the  sins  and  crimes  of  her 
unworthy  representatives.  The  spirit  of  negativism  has  op¬ 
posed  her,  and  appeared  victorious,  but  she  has  repulsed  the 
attacks  of  unbelief.  She  has  ofttimes  been  pronounced  dead, 
yet  still  she  lives.  So  long  as  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  in 
the  time  of  Augustine,  it  was  said  that  she  was  expiring  ;  but 
to-day  finds  her  yet  alive.  In  the  age  of  Voltaire  and  Fred¬ 
erick  II.  her  decease  was  expected;  but,  when  the  name  of  Vol- 

*There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  some  of  these  numbers  in 
the  second  class. 
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taire  is  forgotten,  she  will  yet  exist.  At  first  she  was  re¬ 
proached  for  her  youth,  now  for  her  age;  but  she  possesses  an 
eternal  youth.  She  seems  to  have  been  thrust  aside  by  the  in¬ 
tellectual  progress  going  on  in  the  world,  but  when  the  won¬ 
derful  progress  of  our  age  shall  have  made  the  whole  earth  one 
great  city  of  the  human  race,  it  will  be  seen  that  men  have  only 
been  preparing  a  place  for  the  Church.  ‘Wondrous,  unparal¬ 
leled,  nay  Divine  is  it,’  exclaims  Pascal,  ‘that  this  Church  which 
is  ever  being  attacked,  has  ever  endured.’  And  wondrous,  too, 
is  it  that  Christ  predicted  this  fact:  ‘The  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it.’”* 

Here,  then,  is  a  series  of  grave  and  undeniable  facts  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  The  Christian  Church  entered  upon  her  mission 
without  the  aid  of  any  external  earthly  power  or  wealth  or 
social  influence,  but  with  these  enlisted  against  her ;  and  yet, 
in  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  time,  and  in  spite  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  persecution  which  was  waged  against  her,  she  established 
her  faith  over  a  vast  scope  of  territory,  and  in  the  very  centres 
of  learning  and  refinement.  After  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  of  varied  conflict,  during  which  her  enemies  have  eagerly 
sought  her  destruction,  she  still  exists,  and  is  to-day  the  distin¬ 
guishing  glory  of  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth.  She  has 
effected  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
to  her  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is  noblest  and  best  in  our 
modern  civilization.  There  is  but  one  explanation  that  can 
rationally  and  adequately  account  for  these  phenomena,  and 
that  is,  that  the  Church  is  of  divine  origin  and  has  been  di¬ 
vinely  preserved;  and  this  is  the  pledge  of  her  future  triumph. 

The  Church  has  not  yet  completed  her  mission.  Our  age, 
with  all  its  boasted  advancement,  has  not  outgrown  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  This  is  adapted  to  a  permanent 
want  of  the  race.  It  is  needed  now  as  much  as  it  has  been 
needed  in  the  past;  and  it  is  still  capable  of  effecting  as  great 
results.  There  is  still  sin  that  calls  for  pardon  and  forgiveness. 
There  are  still  longing  hearts  that  turn  with  anxious  inquiry  to 
the  future,  and  earnestly  ask  whether  this  life  is  all,  or  whether 
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there  is  a  destiny  for  man  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  this 
present  existence;  they  seek  assurance  of  this  truth.  There 
are  still  sorrow,  suffering,  pain,  and  distress  to  be  relieved. 
There  is  still  abundant  opportunity  for  a  broader  and  higher 
practice  of  all  the  ennobling  virtues  which  Christianity  incul¬ 
cates.  The  world  is  not  ready  nor  willing  to  dispense  with  this 
heaven-born  religion.  The  Church  will  continue  to  move  on¬ 
ward  in  her  victorious  career.  The  infidelity  of  our  day  will 
be  overruled  to  her  glory.  It  can  not  overthrow  her.  It  is 
doomed  to  inevitable  defeat  in  the  warfare  which  it  wages  with 
God’s  truth.  There  can  be  no  conflict  between  true  science  and 
revelation.  All  truth  is  one  and  has  its  centre  in  God,  and  this 
in  the  end  will  prevail.  Reason  and  faith  are  not  antagonistic. 
Each  has  its  own  peculiar  sphere,  and  witnesses  to  a  God  who 
is  over  all ;  and  we  need  not  fear  for  the  final  result.  The  empty 
hypotheses  which  often  pass  under  the  name  of  science,  are  not 
facts  and  can  not  stand.  The  hasty  conclusions  which  they  em¬ 
body,  will,  in  the  light  of  future  knowledge,  prove  to  be  inten- 
able.  It  has  been  so  in  the  past;  it  will  be  so  again.  Error, 
wherever  found,  is  destined  to  perish.  Truth  is  immortal;  it 
can  not  be  destroyed.  It  is  upon  this  foundation  that  the 
Church  is  built.  Her  teachers  are  not  infallible.  Their  inter¬ 
pretations  of  God’s  revealed  will  are  sometimes  mingled  with 
error;  but  He  who  is  preeminently  the  Truth,  will  preserve  her. 
Foes  from  without  and  within  may  assail  her,  but  they  can  not 
destroy  her.  “God  is  in  the  midst  of  her;  she  shall  not  be 
moved.” 
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ARTICLE  V. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

INTELLECTUAL. 

By  Rev.  Prof.  J.  W.  Richard,  A.  M.,  Carthage  College,  Ill. 

Among  the  crowning  glories  of  the  present  age,  are  its  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  and  activities.  It  has  come  to  be  the  set¬ 
tled  principle  of  statesmen  and  philanthropists,  that  every  child 
is  not  only  entitled  to,  but  must,  as  far  as  possible,  actually  re¬ 
ceive  a  fair  liberal  education,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  society 
to  make  provision  for  universal  popular  education.  Hence 
school-houses  are  erected,  and  munificent  endowments  are  fur¬ 
nished.  The  watchword  is,  the  people  must  be  educated, — the 
security  of  the  state  and  the  welfare  of  society  demand  this. 
Long  lines  of  statistics  are  brought  forward  to  show  the  con¬ 
nection  between  ignorance  on  the  one  hand  and  crime  and  pau¬ 
perism  on  the  other,  by  which  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  illiterate  classes  furnish  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  convicts  in  our  penitentiaries  and  nearly  all  the  paupers  in 
our  almshouses.  The  conclusion  drawn  is,  If  we  educate  the 
people  we  will  elevate  the  moral  and  social  standing  of  the 
community  and  increase  its  material  independence.  Knowledge 
is  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  virtue,  and  education  is 
looked  upon  as  a  guaranty  of  character.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  sentiment,  which  is  now  widely  prevalent,  the  education 
which  is  most  advocated  by  the  new  regime  of  philosophy  and 
statesmanship,  is  the  purely  intellectual.  Many  prominent  ed¬ 
ucators  even,  and  educational  writers,  maintain  that  education 
in  the  schools  should  extend  no  further  than  to  the  intellect,  or 
at  least,  that  the  intellect  should  receive  the  first  and  the  high¬ 
est  attention.  Morals  and  religion,  it  is  suggested,  should  be 
relegated  to  the  home  or  to  the  Church,  or  be  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  it  being  no  part  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools, 
nor  of  any  other  institutions  fostered  by  the  state,  to  give  moral 
and  religious  training  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  age  has  been 
directed  very  powerfully,  and  with  some  manifest  effect,  towards 
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the  secularization  of  education  even  in  recognized  Christian  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning. 

Believing  that  this  theory  of  education  is  fundamentally 
wrong,  and  that  it  defeats  the  true  and  proper  end  of  education, 
I  ask  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  to  some 
thoughts  on  the  Moral  and  Religious  Education  in  connection 
with  the  Intellectual. 

The  moral  sense*  is  a  part  of  man,  a  part  of  his  psychologi¬ 
cal  being.  The  human  soul  not  only  thinks  and  knows  and 
reasons,  but  it  also  perceives  moral  qualities  in  purposes  and 
actions,  that  is,  it  has  a  moral  faculty,  or  principle  of  reflection, 
which  is  employed  about  the  rightness  and  the  wrongness  of 
things,  which  pronounces  some  things  in  themselves  just,  right, 
true ;  and  others,  the  opposite ;  and  which  authoritatively  ap¬ 
proves  or  condemns  the  doer  of  them  accordingly.  Now  a  fac¬ 
ulty  is  the  ability  to  discharge  a  function.  The  moral  faculty  is 
the  ability  to  discharge  the  moral  function,  just  as  the  knowing 
faculty  is  the  ability  to  know,  and  the  willing  faculty  the  ability 
to  will.  There  is  not  one  soul  to  know,  and  another  to  will,  and 
a  third  to  discern  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  actions  and  in 
character,  but  the  one  undivided  human  soul  discharges  all 
these  functions  as  occasion  demands.  Consequently,  the  moral 
faculty  is  an  essential  power  or  principle  in  the  human  soul,  and 
so  far  as  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  concerned,  is  as  completely 
independent  of  education  and  environments  as  is  the  reason  or 
the  judgment. 

But  the  human  soul  enters  the  world  with  all  its  faculties  un¬ 
developed.  They  exist  in  the  infant  in  embryo.  The  design  of 
education  is  to  draw  out  these  faculties  and  to  direct  them  to 
their  proper  objects.  The  thinking  faculty  must  be  taught  to 
think,  the  reasoning  faculty  to  reason,  and  the  moral  faculty  to 
discern  between  right  and  wrong,  and  not  only  to  discern  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  but  it  must  also  be  developed  into 
the  possession  of  such  strength,  that  it  can  secure  the  adoption 
of  the  right  and  the  rejection  of  the  wrong,  which  of  course  in¬ 
volves  the  subordination  of  the  will,  which  must  be  educated 


*  Vid.  Conscience  in  Webster’s  Dictionary. 
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and  trained  to  be  the  servant  of  the  conscience.  When  all  the 
faculties  are  developed  or  educated  together,  then  we  have  beauty 
and  symmetry  and  strength  and  perfection  of  character  in  the 
result.  When  some  are  neglected,  while  others  receive  undue 
attention,  the  result  will  be  disproportion,  deformity,  weakness, 
in  character.  When  the  intellect  alone  is  educated,  the  man  is 
cold  and  formal,  or  cunning  and  designing, — an  intellectual 
monster.  When  the  will  is  unduly  developed,  the  man  is  stub¬ 
born  and  obstinate.  When  the  conscience  is  disproportionately 
quickened,  the  man  is  superstitious  and  hesitating.  But  when 
all  the  faculties  are  educated  together,  then  there  is  balance  and 
mutual  guidance.  The  aggregate  of  the  result  is  the  perfection 
of  character,  which  should  be  the  one  great  aim  of  all  educa¬ 
tion,  the  making  of  every  man  just  as  much  of  a  man  and  of 
every  woman  just  as  much  of  a  woman  as  possible,  which  can 
be  done  only  when  all  the  faculties  have  been  developed  sym¬ 
metrically  and  simultaneously;  and  I  put  special  stress  upon 
simultaneously ,  for  if  any  one  faculty  should  be  neglected  for  a 
time  while  the  others  are  being  developed,  the  neglected  faculty 
can  never  be  made  to  fit  naturally  and  normally  into  character, 
and  to  do  its  proper  work,  even  though  it  should  afterwards 
receive  attention  and  training.  This  may  be  illustrated  :  The 
architect  who  designs  and  superintends  the  construction  of  a 
building,  does  not  erect  one  part  at  a  time,  and  finish  that,  but 
he  carries  up  the  whole  building  regularly  and  orderly  binding 
together  and  interlocking  the  parts  into  one  consistent  whole, 
giving  to  each  part  the  attention  which  its  importance  de¬ 
mands.  When  the  work  is  done,  if  the  plan  has  been  compre¬ 
hensive  and  the  materials  good,  behold  symmetry,  unity  and 
adaptation  in  the  result,  a  relative  perfection  at  least,  such  as 
could  never  have  been  attained  had  the  different  parts  been 
constructed  without  reference  to  each  other  and  without  regard 
to  any  comprehensive  plan.  The  teacher  is  an  architect  of 
character.  The  parts  which  enter  into  this  noble  structure  are 
the  separate  faculties  of  the  human  soul.  Each  faculty  has  its 
place  and  its  importance.  The  wise  master-builder  will  recog¬ 
nize  and  seize  upon  this  fact.  He  will  take  into  his  plan  all  the 
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faculties.  He  will  endeavor  so  to  train  and  develop  them,  that 
when  his  work  is  done,  unity  and  harmony  and  strength  may 
appear  in  the  result,  all  the  faculties  being  so  adjusted  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  nature,  they  may  support  and  es¬ 
tablish  each  other. 

Moreover,  there  is  also  a  certain  relation  of  inferiority  and 
superiority  among  the  faculties  themselves.  The  true  theory 
of  education  observes  this  relation.  The  moral  faculty  is  the 
regulative  power.  The  conscience  sits  enthroned  queen  in  the 
human  soul.  Her  sceptre  is  absolute  and  her  voice  is  the  voice 
of  authority,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  All  the  other  fac¬ 
ulties  are  her  servants.  They  furnish  the  data  upon  which  she 
acts,  and  had  she  light  and  power  as  she  has  manifest  authority, 
she  would  rule  the  world  in  righteousness  and  truth,  that  is,  she 
would  have  every  action  of  man  executed  with  reference  to  that 

j 

which  is  right.  But  alas!  she  is  not  infallible  nor  all-powerful. 
She  enters  the  world  in  the  same  condition  of  blindness  and 
weakness  as  do  the  other  faculties.  This  blindness  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  nature  must  be  removed  by  education,  that  is,  conscience 
must  be  drawn  out  of  darkness  by  the  inculcation  of  moral 
truth ;  she  must  be  delivered  from  weakness  and  made  strong 
by  moral  exercise.  When  this  is  done,  conscience  then  has  her 
proper  place.  But  if  the  other  faculties  be  developed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  or  neglect  of  conscience,  then  the  natural  relation  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  inferior  are  practically  elevated  to  the  throne,  and 
the  superior  one  is  thrust  down  to  the  position  of  a  servant,  since 
the  strongest  faculties  will  always  rule,  if  not  by  right,  at  least  by 
might,  for  knowledge  is  power.  But  when  the  soul  has  been 
taught  to  make  moral  distinctions  with  clearness  and  accuracy, 
and  when  the  will  has  been  trained  as  her  executive  to  act  on 
the  side  of  right  and  against  wrong,  then  conscience  is  brought 
into  true  and  normal  position;  she  is  elevated  to  the  throne 
and  made  the  guide  and  mistress  of  all  the  faculties,  just  the 
position  which  all  who  acknowledge  the  existence  of  conscience 
as  a  distinct  faculty,  are  agreed  that  she  ought  to  occupy. 

Now  we  all  know  that  education  enlarges  the  responsibilities 
of  men.  It  brings  them  into  new  and  higher  relations.  It  im¬ 
poses  upon  them  more  important  duties  and  binds  upon  them 
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stronger  obligations.  This  truth  is  embodied  in  the  old  proverb 
that  where  much  is  known,  much  is  required,  and  where  little 
is  known,  little  is  required.  Hence  education,  or  what  is  in  this 
case  practically  the  same  thing,  an  enlarged  sphere  of  duty, 
calls  for  increased  power  of  conscience.  There  is  also  this  other 
fact :  Education  increases  the  wants  of  men.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  whole  history  of  civilization,  and  is  seen  in  individuals 
and  in  nations.  As  wants  increase,  temptations  increase,  and 
woe  unto  society, 

Cum  fas  atque  nefas  exiguo  fine  libicLinum 

Discernunt  avidi. — Hor.  Od.,  B.  I.,  18. 

For  knowledge  is  not  conscience,  neither  is  the  faculty  to 
know  the  faculty  to  discern  and  to  do  what  is  right.  This  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  separate  organ  of  the  human  soul,  intended  for  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  specific  purpose,  viz.,  to  sit  in  judgment,  to  direct  and 
control.  But  whether  she  shall  discharge  that  function  prop¬ 
erly  or  not,  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  amount  and 
the  kind  of  training  she  receives,  for  in  her  original  untrained 
state,  she  is  deficient  in  light  and  in  power,  while  passion  and 
appetite  in  even  the  best  trained  and  most  cultured  intellect 
may  be  very  strong.  Indeed,  intellectual  culture  may  be  the 
very  means  through  which  men  may  escape  duty  and  gratify 
passion.  History  is  full  of  examples  from  Alcibiades  down  to 
Rousseau  and  Aaron  Burr,  and  it  is  notorious  that  many  of  the 
brightest  pages  in  every  literature  were  written  by  the  most  in¬ 
corrigible  debauchees. 

Now  if  in  the  process  of  drawing  out  and  maturing  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  soul,  the  conscience  be  consigned  to  neglect,  duty  will 
always  be  imperiled,  and  private  virtue  will  be  left  without  a 
guaranty.  When  duties  are  imposed  which  call  for  heroic  ac¬ 
tion,  or  temptations  come  which  must  be  met  by  self-denial, 
right  and  wrong  will  be  distinguished  by  the  slender  line  of 
passion.  But  if  the  moral  faculty  be  developed  and  strength¬ 
ened  along  with  the  other  faculties,  then  she  will  occupy  her 
rightful  seat,  she  will  grasp  her  sceptre  with  a  firm  hand,  she 
will  lift  her  voice  above  the  roaring  surges  of  passion  ;  duty 
will  be  held  as  the  great  law  of  life,  and  virtue  will  stand  on  a 
sure  foundation. 
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Virtus,  repulsae  nescia  sordidae, 

Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus, 

Nec  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 

Arbitrio  popularis  aurae. — Hor.  Od.,  B.  III.,  2. 

Now  it  may  be  said,  “All  this  is  very  true  ;  the  moral  faculty 
ought  to  be  developed  and  strengthened  with  the  other  facul¬ 
ties  ;  but  this  is  not  the  work  of  the  teacher;  this  belongs  to 
the  home  and  to  the  Church.”  But  the  work  of  the  teacher  is 
to  educate,  that  is,  to  draw  out  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 
Any  teacher  who  proposes  less  than  this,  should  be  hurled  from 
his  high  position  the  next  hour  ;  for  he  is  inflicting  a  wrong 
upon  the  state,  upon  society  and  upon  the  scholar.  The  state 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  her  beneficiaries  whom  she  educates, 
should  be  developed  into  the  highest  and  most  perfect  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  ;  society  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
every  one  who  is  a  candidate  for  membership  in  her  body, 
should  be  taught  to  discharge  all  his  functions,  and  preemi¬ 
nently  the  moral  ones ;  and  the  scholar  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  all  the  faculties  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  shall 
receive  attention  and  training  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  adequately  qualified  to  meet  all  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  life.  The  teacher  is  by  profession  an  educator,  a 
drawer-out  and  a  developer  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  What¬ 
ever  he  finds  in  the  soul  as  an  essential  faculty,  that  is  a  proper 
subject  for  his  operations.  If  he  finds  intellect  there,  he  must 
develop  that  intellect ;  if  he  finds  conscience  there  he  must 
educate  that  conscience.  The  state  expects  him  to  form  the 
character  of  her  citizens  ;  society,  the  character  of  her  members, 
and  the  scholar  is  largely  dependent  upon  him  for  the  discipline 
and  means  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  an  honorable  career. 
Ask  the  state,  ask  society,  if  they  do  not  want  the  best  moral 
character  in  their  citizens,  and  members ;  ask  the  intelligent 
scholar  if  he  does  not  want  the  most  virtuous  and  honorable 
manhood.  The  answer  from  all  these  will  be  that  the  end  of 
all  education  should  be  virtue  and  morality.*  Ask  how  this 
end  can  be  best  attained.  The  answer  will  be,  as  the  only 

*“How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art, 

But  as  it  mends  the  life  and  guides  the  heart.” — Young , 
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answer  possible,  By  training  the  moral  faculty  and  by  keeping 
that  always  in  the  ascendant.  If  now  it  be  asked,  When  shall 
this  be  done,  the  only  natural  answer,  the  only  -philosophical 
one,  the  only  answer  based  upon  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
human  soul,  will  be,  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  faculties 
are  being  trained,  since  their  relation  is  so  intimate  and  their 
dependence  so  mutual  that  the  best  results  of  education  can  be 
attained  only  when  education  extends  to  all  the  faculties. 

It  is  also  fundamentally  important  that  the  teacher  recognize 
the  religious  element  in  the  human  soul.  There  is  in  all  men  a 
feeling  after  God.  Conscience  is  only  the  monitor  of  God  in 
the  human  breast.  She  points  to  God  as  her  Lord  and  Judge, 
and  without  the  presupposition  of  God,  conscience  would  be  a 
huge  lie.  So  clearly  has  the  religious  sense  been  recognized  as 
a  distinct  part  of  man’s  psychological  being,  that  he  has  been 
generically  defined  as  the  worshiping  animal.*  The  same  pro¬ 
found  truth  is  expressed  in  the  opening  stanza  of  Pope’s  Univer¬ 
sal  Prayer : 

“Father  of  all!  in  every  age, 

In  every  clime  adored, 

By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove  or  Lord.” 

Philosophers  have  borne  witness  to  the  same  truth,  though 
unwillingly  in  many  instances.  Kant  could  find  no  place  for  God 
in  his  Pure  Reason,  but  was  compelled  to  call  in  the  Practical 
Reason,  which  recognized  the  existence  of  God  as  a  necessity 
for  the  conscience,  and  for  the  feeling  of  dependence.  The 
French  revolutionists  shouted,  “No  God  above,  if  you  would 
have  a  Republic  below,”  but  before  the  close  of  that  terrific 
outburst  of  human  passion  and  folly,  Robespierre,  the  bloodiest 
monster  of  them  all,  was  forced  to  exclaim,  “If  there  were  no 
God,  we  should  have  to  invent  one,”  and  they  did  invent  one, 
and  mounted  her  upon  a  throne,  and  the  savants  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  fell  down  and  worshiped — a  harlot.  The  Positive  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  M.  Auguste  Comte  denies  the  existence  of  the  human 
soul  and  of  God,  and  yet  feeling  that  some  provision  must  be 

*“We  know,  and  it  is  our  pride  to  know,  that  man  is,  by  his  constitution, 
a  religious  animal.” — Burke. 
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made  for  the  religious  element  in  man’s  nature,  the  author  con¬ 
structed  an  elaborate  system  of  religion  and  worship,  wrote  a 
catechism  for»the  inculcation  of  this  system,  and  introduced  the 
“Noveau  Grand-Etre  Supreme,”  in  which  a  gigantic  fetich,  as 
Mr.  Huxley  calls  it,  reigns  in  the  place  of  God.  And  the  whole 
Spencerian  school  deifies  Law  and  Motion,  and  Persistent  Force. 
But  what  does  ail  this  mean  ?  It  means  simply,  that  there  is 
in  man  an  ineradicable  feeling  after  God.  It  may  not  be  called 
a  faculty,  but  at  least  it  must  be  called  a  capacity ,  and  as  such, 
it  must  be  filled,  or  there  is  left  a  dangerous  void  in  the  human 
soul.  But  if  the  human  soul  cannot  be  satisfied  without  God, 
then  religious  instruction  becomes  a  necessary  element  in  the 
complete  education.  I  do  not  say  here  that  this  instruction 
should  be  Pagan,  Jewish,  Mohammedan  or  Christian  ;  I  do  not 
say  whether  its  object  should  be  Jehovah,  Jove,  Lord  or  the 
Grand-Etre ;  I  simply  assert  the  principle,  that  religion  is  a 
necessary  factor  in  that  education  which  is  designed  to  satisfy 
all  the  demands  of  the  human  soul.  Nay,  more,  I  maintain 
that  all  education,  intellectual  and  moral,  should  be  directed  to 
the  filling  up  and  enlarging  of  man’s  capacity  for  God.  The 
teacher  by  his  position  and  from  the  very  nature  of  his  work, 
becomes  a  teacher  of  morality  or  immorality,  of  religion  or  irre- 
ligion,  for  on  the  ground  he  occupies,  there  is  no  neutral  point, 
for  neutrality  itself  here  is  positively  immoral  and  irreligious, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  taught  in  our  schools  or  colleges, 
which  may  not  be  taught  in  the  interest  of  morality  and  re¬ 
ligion,  or  against  them.  An  arithmetic  was  published  in  this 
country  not  so  very  long  ago  which  contained  a  question  which 
ran  somewhat  as  follows:  “If  a  Connecticut  Yankee  sells  three 
wooden  nutmegs  for  one  cent,  how  many  can  I  buy  for  ten 
cents?”  thus  teaching  sectional  hate  and  fostering  a  spirit  and 
perhaps  encouraging  dishonesty  by  the  multiplication  table. 
There  is  also  such  a  thing  as  an  irreligious  science,  not  irreligi¬ 
ous  per  se,  but  in  the  manner  of  its  presentation,  Huxley’s 
Physiology  is  an  irreligious  book.  It  is  atheistic  and  material¬ 
istic  from  beginning  to  end.  It  ignores  God  and  the  spiritual¬ 
ity  of  the  soul.  Herbert  Spencer’s  entire  system  is  irreligious.* 


*  Herbert  Spencer  claims  to  be  religious.  He  reduces  all  our  ideas  of 
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The  young  man  or  the  young  woman  who  imbibes  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  is  sure  to  be  damaged  in  character,  as  there  can  be  no* 
safe  and  trustworthy  character  in  that  person  who  believes 
morality  to  be  a  taste  or  a  habit,  and  God  to  be  “Persistent 
Force.”  But  the  living  teacher  is  far  more  potent  than  the 
text-book.  Independently  of  his  relation  to  the  subjects  taught, 
the  teacher,  by  the  tones  of  his  voice,  the  aspect  of  his  counte¬ 
nance,  and  by  his  very  gestures,  is  always  imparting  lessons  of 
morality  and  religion,  or  of  immorality  and  irreligion,  and  these 
become  important  factors  in  the  formation  of  character.  Besides- 
this,  the  teacher  is  in  the  most  favorable  position  to  hold  up  the 
great  law  of  duty,  and  to  show  the  relations  into  which  educa¬ 
tion  brings  a  man  by  expanding  his  intelligence,  and  by  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  sphere  of  his  activities.  He  can  point  his  pupils  to  the 
noblest  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  can  stir  in  them  the  spirit 
of  emulation.  He  can  show  how  education  of  the  intellect, 
without  virtue  and  religion,  has  overthrown  states  and  nations, 
has  dishonored  great  names,  and  brought  anguish  and  shame 
upon  the  virtuous  and  the  innocent.  And  this  the  teacher 
must  do  if  he  would  be  a  true  educator,  and  would  observe  and 
follow  the  only  philosophical  method  of  education,  viz. :  the 
drawing  out  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  simultaneously,  and 
the  assigning  of  each  to  its  appropriate  work. 


God  to  an  incomprehensible  Force,  which  persists .  But,  as  Dr.  Hodge 
says,  language  has  its  rights,  and  no  man  is  allowed  to  change  the  meaning 
of  words  ad  libitum.  The  word  God,  in  the  English  language,  means, 
“The  Supreme  Being ;  the  eternal  and  infinite  Spirit,  the  Creator,  and  the 
Sovereign  of  the  universe.”  This  is  something  very  different  from  Per¬ 
sistent  Force.  When  a  man  says  he  believes  in  God,  we  understand  that 
he  believes  in  an  intelligent  and  personal  Being,  Creator  and  upholder  of 
all  things.  Speculatively  Mr.  Spencer  is  an  atheist,  but  practically  he  can 
no  more  eradicate  the  sense  of  God  from  his  heart,  and  the  categorical  im¬ 
perative  from  his  conscience,  than  he  can  dam  up  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
with  bulrushes.  He  forms  the  very  best  illustration  of  Mr.  Burke’s  famous 
dictum  that  man  is  a  “religious  animal.”  But  Mr.  Spencer’s  System  is 
“irreligious,”  because  it  presents  no  object  for  worship  and  no  sufficient 
basis  for  morality.  Men  will  not  worship  an  unknown  and  an  unknowa¬ 
ble  Force.  Morality  must  be  backed  by  belief  in  a  personal  God  who  re¬ 
wards  virtue  and  punishes  vice. 
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Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua  : 

Vim  temperatum  di  quoque  provehunt 
In  majus;  idem  odere  vires 
Omne  nefas  animo  moventes. 

Here,  before  passing  to  the  next  head,  the  writer  wishes  to 
offer  some  strictures  and  to  call  attention  to  some  statistics  and 
other  facts.  It  is  his  deliberately  formed  and  fixed  conviction 
that  the  course  of  studies  now  most  insisted  on  in  our  public 
schools  and  in  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  is  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  promote  the  symmetrical  development  pleaded  for  in 
this  essay.  The  studies  are  too  exclusively  material.  They  oc^ 
cupy  the  mind  too  much  with  hard  material  facts,  with  things 
that  can  be  weighed  and  measured  and  anatomized,  with  things 
which  appeal  entirely  to  the  senses.  The  mind  is  surcharged 
with  rules  and  formulae.  These  make  it  mechanical  in  its  oper¬ 
ations,  clip  the  wings  of  imagination,  and  repress  the  aesthet- 
ical  sentiments.  Here  at  once  begins  the  sacrifice  of  the  moral 
faculty  to  the  intellectual.  There  is  need  of  more  literature,  more 
aesthetical  and  moral  studies  in  our  common  schools,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  a  higher  grade,  in  order  to  counteract  the  material¬ 
istic  tendency  which  stands  so  prominently  in  the  way  of  the 
best  and  the  fullest  education.  With  us  education  is  looked 
upon  too  much  as  the  philosopher’s  stone,  which  is  to  trans¬ 
mute  everything  into  gold.  Students  are  recommended  and 
encouraged  to  pursue  those  studies  which  can  be  made  prolific 
of  dollars  and  cents.  This  at  once  introduces  a  mistaken  no¬ 
tion  as  to  the  end  of  education.  It  makes  material  gain  the 
end,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  finesse  and  sharp  practice.  But 
education  with  such  an  end  in  view,  and  which  brings  out  such 
results  is  positively  degrading,  and  is  an  evil  to  society.  It  in¬ 
creases  appetite  and  passion,  and  represses  the  higher  and  no¬ 
bler  faculties  of  the  soul.  Education  with  a  purely  utilitarian 
end  in  view  discourages  honest  toil  and  fills  the  land  with 
sharpers  and  tricksters,  ever  ready  to  prey  upon  the  vitals  of 
society.  Education  with  such  an  end  in  view  does  nothing  to 
“purify  the  heart,  to  humanize  the  affections,  to  elevate  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  to  dignify  the  manners;  it  does  nothing  to 
impress  love  to  God  and  good  will  to  men;  it  confers  no  power 
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to  bear  prosperity  with  moderation,  or  adversity  without  de¬ 
pression.  Education  with  such  an  end  in  view,  increases  deprav¬ 
ity  and  adds  a  fourth  R  to  the  traditional  three,  viz.,  the  R  of 
rascality.” 

Mr.  Alison,  speaking  forty-five  years  ago  of  this  mercenary 
view  of  education,  traces  to  it  the  moral  and  religious  decline 
of  England  and  France,  together  with  the  spread  of  corruption. 
He  says,  “With  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  the  growth  of 
every  social  improvement,  general  depravity  has  gone  on  in¬ 
creasing  with  an  accelerated  pace,  and  every  increase  of  knowl¬ 
edge  seems  but  an  addition  to  the  length  of  the  lever  by  which 
vice  dissolves  the  fabric  of  society.”  He  goes  on  to  say,  “It  is 
not  simple  knowledge,  it  is  knowledge  detached  from  religion, 
that  produces  this  fatal  result,  and  unhappily  that  is  precisely 
the  species  of  knowledge  which  is  the  present  object  of  fervent 
popular  desire.”* 

Since  the  time  of  Mr.  Alison  the  mercenary  idea  of  education 
has  obtained  a  wider  currency.  But  with  the  increase  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  has  come  increased  depravity,  sordidness  of  disposition  and 
recklessness  of  conduct.  The  intelligent  classes  now  furnish  much 
the  larger  percentage  of  criminals.  The  men  who  plot  treason, 
stuff  ballot-boxes,  form  whiskey  rings  by  which  to  defraud  the 
government,  create  railroad  monopolies  by  which  to  rob  the 
people,  take  Credit  Mobilier,  vote  Salary  Grab,  sell  post  trader- 
ships,  buy  their  way  to  Congress,  betray  great  and  important 
trusts, — these  are  criminals  facile  principes  above  the  men  who 
commit  petty  larceny,  arson,  assault  and  battery  and  the  like 
offences,  and  are  sent  to  the  penitentiary  in  consequence.  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  last  decade  was  the  most  corrupt 
socially,  financially  and  politically  in  the  entire  history  of  our 
country.  And  back  of  all  the  corruption  and  moral  disorder 
which  have  given  the  decade  its  bad  preeminence,  as  the  in¬ 
spiring  causes,  were  cupidity  and  repugnance  to  labor — the  very 
vices  which  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  greatest  republic  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  And  equally  notorious  is  it  that  nearly  all  the  actors 
in  this  fearful  drama  of  crime  and  immorality  were  men  and 
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women  of  superior  intelligence.  But  what  is  more  than  this  is 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  vices  among  the  people,  and  for 
which  thousands  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  have  come 
from  imitating  the  vices  of  the  ruling  classes — true  again  to  the 
teaching  of  history. 

Sic  canibus  catulos  similes,  sic  matribus  hsedos 

Noram. — Vir.  Ec.  I.,  23,  24. 

And  now  I  ask  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Alison,  “What  has  the 
boasted  spread  of  education  done  to  exclude  such  characters 
from  political  weight?  Nothing — it  is  on  the  contrary  the 
very  thing  which  gives  them  their  ascendency.  The  time  has 
evidently  arrived  when  the  commission  of  political  crimes,  the 
stain  of  guilt,  the  opprobrium  of  disgrace,  is  no  objection  what¬ 
ever  with  a  large  and  influential  party,  to  political  leaders,  pro¬ 
vided  they  possess  the  qualities  likely  to  insure  success  in  their 
designs.”  If  this  language  was  applicable  to  Mr.  Alison’s 
time,  it  certainly  is  still  more  applicable  to  our  time.  The 
“boasted  spread  of  education”  among  us  has  not  purified  the 
body  politic;  it  has  not  communicated  noble  feelings,  high  re¬ 
solves,  enduring  constancy,  disinterested  loyalty  and  unshaken 
patriotism  to  our  political  leaders,  nor  to  their  constituency. 
Neither  has  it  confined  the  inmates  of  our  penitentiaries  to  the 
illiterate  classes.  In  Massachusetts,  the  foremost  educational 
state  in  the  Union,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  B.  San- 
borne,  less  than  one-third  of  the  prisoners  are  illiterate;  while 
“in  the  highest  prison  at  Charlestown,  the  proportion  of  illiterate 
convicts,  since  the  beginning  of  1864,  has  been  scarcely  more 
than  1  in  10.”  In  reports  from  seventeen  states,  “including 
only  three  from  the  middle  and  western  states,”  it  was  found 
that  in  an  aggregate  of  110,538  convicts  only  21,650  were  with¬ 
out  education.  Of  the  12,772  inmates  of  the  prisons  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  in  1871  only  2,360  had  no  education, 
or  about  19  per  cent.  In  the  southern  states  however,  where 
the  negroes  compose  half,  or  more  than  half,  of  the  population, 
and  furnish  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  convicts,  (which  can 
more  easily  be  explained  by  antecedent  servile  condition  than 
by  ignorance),  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  prison  is  much 
larger  than  either  in  New  England  or  in  the  middle  states,  and 
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yet  in  the  states  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee  the  percentage  of 
convicts  to  the  whole  population  is  not  as  great  as  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Taking  the  country  over  it  will  be  found 
that  the  percentage  of  illiterate  convicts,  including  those  who 
are  reported  as  able  to  “read  and  write”  (which,  however,  as 
generally  understood  by  us  imports  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence 
at  least),  is  about  fifty  per  cent. 

Recent  official  returns  show  that  the  percentage  of  those  who 
could  not  read  on  entering  prison,  in  France  was  87,  in  Italy 
from  60  to  92.  This  would  indicate  that  in  these  countries,  ig¬ 
norance  is  the  mother  of  crime.  But  with  these  countries  the 
question  must  first  be,  not  what  percentage  of  the  convicts  are 
illiterates,  but  what  proportion  of  the  entire  population  are  illit¬ 
erates?  In  1832,  according  to  Malte  Brau,  the  number  of  pupils 
in  school  in  France  was  1  in  23  of  the  population.*  In  1832, 
out  of  38,000  French  communities,  14,000  were  without  any 
schools.  So  late  as  1870  there  were  still  800  communities  des¬ 
titute  of  schools,  and  even  in  Paris  in  1877,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  school,  including  the  attendance  at  “113  infant 
schools,”  was  1  in  17  of  the  population.  Of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  France,  it  was  estimated  that  in  1870  more  than  one- 
half  were  not  educated  at  all,  and  in  1832  five-sixths  of  the 
people  were  without  education.  Of  those  of  an  age  to  be  con¬ 
victed  for  crime  by  the  year  1866,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
French  people  must  have  been  entirely  illiterate.  Now  we  are 
in  a  position  to  answer  the  question,  what  proportion  of  the 
entire  French  people  have  at  any  one  time  within  the  period  of 
the  above  estimate,  been  convicts?  In  1870  the  population  of 
France  was  36,000,000.  From  1866  to  1868  the  average 
number  of  convicts  in  France  was  18,642,  or  I  to  2,000, 
nearly,  of  the  entire  population.  In  Illinois  in  1870  there  were 
1 ,795  convicts  to  a  population  of  2,539,981,  or  1  to  1495.  In 
Massachusetts,  at  the  same  date,  there  were  2,526  convicts  to  a 
population  of  1,457,351,  or  1  to  576.  In  South  Carolina  for 
the  same  year,  there  were  732  convicts  to  a  population  of  705,- 
606,  or  1  to  963.  These  illustrations,  taken  from  representa- 

*In  some  of  the  states  of  our  Union  the  number  is  rather  more  than  1 
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tive  sections  of  our  own  country,  both  in  comparison  with 
France  and  with  each  other,  need  no  comment,  but  they  must 
start  the  inquiry  in  every  thoughtful  mind,  Is  education  a  guar¬ 
anty  against  crime  ?  or  at  least,  do  our  schools  supply  the 
training  proper  to  guard  the  morals  of  our  citizens?  The 
records  of  our  courts,  the  statistics  of  our  prisons  and  our  own 
personal  observation,  must  answer  these  questions. 

The  chaplain  of  the  Southern  Illinois  penitentiary,  in  search¬ 
ing  for  the  “causes”  of  crime,  says  “I  find  two  that  stand  out 
with  prominence,  viz.,  intemperance,  and  a  defective  education 
in  moral  ethics.  Many  of  the  convicts  seem  to  have  exceed¬ 
ingly  vague  ideas  of  moral  obligation.”  The  Hon.  John  Eaton, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  says  in  his  Report  for  1877,  “The 
inquiry  is  coming  up  from  many  quarters,  Are  there  no  meas¬ 
ures  at  the  command  of  the  public  by  which  the  increase  of 
criminals  may  be  checked?”  Statistics  incontestably  prove  that 
mere  intellectual  education  does  not  check  the  increase  of  crime, 
neither  in  this  country  nor  in  Europe.*  Prisons  and  reform 

*“Knowledge,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “is  power.”  He  has  not  said  it  is 
either  wisdom  or  virtue.  In  this  respect  a  capital  mistake  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  both  by  the  speculative  and  active  part  of  mankind  of  late  years; 
and,  what  is  veiy  remarkable,  by  the  religious  teachers,  whose  principles 
should  have  led  them  most  to  distrust  the  efficacy  of  intellectual  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  arresting  the  corruption  of  mankind.  They  forgot  that  it  was  eat¬ 
ing  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  expelled  our  first  parents  from  Paradise 
— that  the  precept  of  our  Saviour  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations, 
not  to  educate  all  nations.  Experience  has  now  abundantly  verified  the 
melancholy  truth  so  often  enforced  in  Scripture,  so  constantly  forgotten 
by  mankind,  that  intellectual  cultivation  has  no  effect  in  arresting  the 
sources  of  evil  in  the  human  heart ;  that  it  alters  the  direction  of  crime, 
but  does  not  alter  its  amount.  The  poet  has  said 

‘Didicisse  fideliter  artes, 

Emollit  mores,  nec  sinit  esse  feros.’ 

And  that  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  observe,  he  has  not  said,  nec  sinit 
ess e  flravos.  Education  and  civilization,  generally  diffused,  have  a  pow¬ 
erful  effect  in  softening  the  savage  passions  of  the  human  breast,  and 
checking  the  crimes  of  violence  which  originate  in  their  indulgence  ;  but 
they  tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  those  of  fraud  and  gain,  be¬ 
cause  they  add  strength  to  the  desires,  by  multiplying  the  pleasures  which 
can  be  attained  only  by  the  acquisition  of  property.  Then  is  indeed  ex- 
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schools  all  over  the  country  are  crowded,  and  vet  the  inmates 
of  these  institutions  by  no  means  represent  the  sum  total  of 
crime.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  majority  of  in¬ 
telligent  criminals,  in  the  first  place,  escape  detection,  and  in  the 
second  place,  even  when  detected  and  brought  to  trial,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  are  so  fortified  by  high  official  and 

perienced  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  the  wise  man,  that  “the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil.” 

This  is  a  melancholy  truth:  so  melancholy,  indeed,  that  it  is  far  from 
being  generally  admitted  even  by  the  best  informed  persons;  and  it  is  so 
mortifying  to  the  pride  of  human  intellect,  that  it  is  probably  the  last  one 
which  will  be  generally  admitted  by  mankind.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
none  which  is  supported  by  a  more  wide-spread  and  unvarying  mass  of 
proofs,  or  which,  when  rightly  considered,  might  more  naturally  be  antici¬ 
pated  from  the  structure  of  the  human  mind.  The  utmost  efforts  have, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  been  made  in  various  countries  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  education  to  the  laboring  classes ;  but  not  only  has  no  dimi¬ 
nution  in  consequence  been  perceptible  in  the  amount  of  crime  and  the 
turbulence  of  mankind,  but  the  effect  has  been  just  the  reverse  ;  they  both 
signally  and  alarmingly  increased.  Education  has  been  made  a  matter 
of  state  policy  in  Prussia,  and  every  child  is,  by  compulsion  of  govern¬ 
ment,  sent  to  school ;  but  so  far  has  this  universal  spread  of  education 
been  from  eradicating  the  seeds  of  evil,  that  serious  crime  is  fourteen  times 
as  prevalent,  in  proportion  to  the  population  in  Prussia,  as  it  is  m  France, 
where  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  inhabitants  can  neither  read  nor 
write.*  In  France  itself,  it  has  been  ascertained,  from  the  returns  collected 
in  the  “Statistique  Morale  de  la  France,”  of  commitments  for  crimes  tried 
at  the  assizes,  and  the  number  of  children  at  school,  that  the  amount  of 
crime  in  all  the  eighty-three  Departments  is,  without  one  single  exception, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  instruction  received  ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  very  curious  and  interesting  tables  constructed  by  M.  Guerry,  the 
lightest  Departments  in  the  map  showing  the  amount  of  education,  are 
the  darkest  in  that  showing  the  amount  of  crime.  By  far  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  ladies  of  pleasure  in  Paris  come  from  the  districts  of  the 
north  of  the  Loire,  the  most  highly  educated  in  France.  In  Scotland  the 
educated  criminals  are  to  the  uneducated  as  4 y2  to  1  ;  in  England,  as  2  to 
1,  nearly;  in  Ireland  they  are  about  equal.!  In  America,  the  educated 

*In  France  and  Prussia  there  were  respectively  in  1826, 
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social  position,  or  are  so  assisted  by  money  and  learned  counsel, 
that  they  very  generally  escape  conviction;  so  that  if  the  crim¬ 
inal  history  of  this  country  could  be  written  as  it  is  seen  by  the 
omniscient  eye,  by  far  the  longer  and  blacker  record  would  be 
on  the  side  of  intelligence. 

Plate  sins  in  gold, 

And  the  strong  lance  of  Justice  hurtless  breaks  ; 

Arm  it  in  rags — a  pigmy’s  straw  doth  pierce  it.” 

Are  we  then  to  discourage  education?  God  forbid!  What 
is  needed  is  the  true  education — the  true  Pestalozzian  system  of 
education,  the  natural ,  progressive  and  symmetrical  development 
of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  being ;  and  also 
the  Pestalozzian  aim  of  education.  “Education,”  says  the  great 
Swiss,  “should  not  only  decide  what  is  to  be  made  of  a  child, 
but  rather  inquire  what  is  his  destiny  as  a  created  and  respon¬ 
sible  being?  What  are  his  faculties  as  a  rational  and  moral 
being?”  Give  us  the  true  Pestalozzian  system  and  aim  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  you  will  lift  education  to  a  higher  plain,  you  will  in¬ 
troduce  a  broader  philanthropy  and  a  purer  and  nobler  human¬ 
ity. 

II.  IT  IS  THE  HISTORICAL  METHOD. 

Morality  and  religion  have  had  a  share  in  all  the  great  sys¬ 
tems  of  education.  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  masterly  argument 
before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  in  the  Girard  will 
case,  asks,  “In  what  age,  by  what  sect,  where,  when,  by  whom, 
has  religious  truth  been  excluded  from  the  education  of  youth? 
Nowhere  ;  never.  Everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  it  has  been, 
and  is,  regarded  as  essential.  It  is  of  the  essence,  the  vitality, 
of  useful  instruction.”  Plato  represents  Socrates  as  saying  to 
Alcibiades,  “If  then  you  wish  public' measures  to  be  right  and 
noble,  virtue  must  be  given  by  you  to  the  citizens.”  uVirtue  is 

criminals  are  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  three  times  the  unedu¬ 
cated,  and  some  double  only ;  in  all,  greatly  superior  in  number.  These 
facts,  to  all  persons  capable  of  yielding  assent  to  evidence  in  opposition 
to  prejudice,  completely  settle  the  question;  but  the  conclusion  to  which 
they  lead  is  so  adverse  to  general  opinion,  that  probably  more  than  one 
generation  must  descend  to  .their  graves  before  they  are  generally  ad¬ 
mitted.” 
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that  which  is  to  be  first  possessed.”  “To  act  justly  and  wisely 
(both  you  and  the  state)  you  must  act  according  to  the  will 
of  the  gods.”  Every  reader  of  the  Republic  knows  how  elo¬ 
quently  Plato  dilates  on  the  subject  of  religion  in  answer  to  the 
question,  “What  then  is  education?”  Aristotle  says,  “What 
is  fair  and  honorable  ought  to  have  the  foremost  place  in  edu¬ 
cation;  for  it  is  not  a  wolf,  nor  any  other  wild  beast,  that  will 
brave  any  noble  danger,  but  rather  a  good  man.”*  Cicero  says, 
“Citizens  must  be  taught  from  the  beginning  that  the  gods  are 
the  rulers  and  directors  of  all  things.”f  Bloss,  speaking  of  the 
Persian  system  of  education,  says  that  Cyrus  and  his  com¬ 
panions  “were  sent  to  school  to  learn  virtue  and  justice,  just  as 
boys  go  now  to  learn  the  sciences.  Speaking  the  truth  was 
strenuously  insisted  upon,  but  the  crime  most  severely  punished 
was  ingratitude.”  The  Jews  were  divinely  commanded  to  teach 
the  law  to  their  children.  In  Mohammedan  schools,  the  Koran 
is  almost  the  only  book  used.  The  Chinese  and  the  peoples  of 
India  place  their  sacred  books  first  and  last  in  the  hands  of  their 
children.  Every  student  of  history  knows  that  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  youth  were  diligently  instructed  in  the  worship  of 
the  gods;  and  Cicero  wrote  his  De  Officiis  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  instruction  of  his  son  in  moral  duties.  The  great 
universities  of  Europe  were  all  founded  in  the  interest  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  moral  education.  Harvard  bears  upon  its  seal  to¬ 
day,  the  motto,  Christo  et  Ecclesiae ,  and  its  first  constitution 
proposed  as  the  object  of  the  institution,  the  promotion  of  piety, 
morality  and  learning.  Yale  was  founded  by  ten  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  who  gave  as  its  first  endowment,  a  part  of  their  own 
libraries,  and  up  until  comparatively  recent  times  the  catechism 
was  used  as  a  text-book  in  both  Yale  and  Princeton.  John 
Locke  declared,  “It  is  the  business  of  the  master  to  train  the 
pupils  in  virtue  and  good  manners  much  more  than  to  commu- 
*  nicate  knowledge.”  Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  “Whether  we  provide 
for  action  or  for  conversation,  whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or 
pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  knowledge  of  right 
or  wrong.”  Sir  Knight  Bruce,  Vice-Chancellor  of  England, 
decided  in  1842:  “Courts  of  equity,  in  this  country,  will 


*  Politics,  Bk.  viii.,  Chap.  iv. 
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NOT  SANCTION  ANY  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  WHICH  RELIGION  IS 
NOT  INCLUDED.” 

I  have  made  this  brief  historical  survey,  and  quoted  these 
opinions  in  order  to  show  what  has  been  the  common  practice 
and  the  prevailing  view  of  the  world  on  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Neither  Jew,  nor  Pagan,  nor  Mohammedan,  nor  Christian, 
ever  thought  of  divorcing  morality  and  religion  from  education, 
until  the  rise  of  the  modern  experiment  within  the  last  few  de¬ 
cades.  All  educating  nations  and  all  educating  minds,  have 
recognized  the  presence  of  the  moral  and  religious  elements  in 
the  soul,  and  have  regarded  the  education  and  development  of 
these  elements  as  really  more  important  than  the  instruction  of 
the  intellectual  part.  Consequently,  instead  of  the  new  educa¬ 
tion  being  broader  and  more  liberal  than  the  old,  it  is  really 
narrower  and  more  illiberal.  It  confines  itself  to  the  lower  fac¬ 
ulties  of  the  human  soul,  and  either  totally  neglects,  or  treats 
as  of  secondary  importance,  the  higher  faculties,  upon  the 
proper  training  and  development  of  which,  depend  the  security 
of  the  state,  the  purity  of  society  and  the  eternal  well-being  of 
the  soul  itself. 

III.  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  METHOD  WHICH  QUALIFIES  FOR  THE  DUTIES 

OF  LIFE. 

7  t 

A  few  years  ago  Prof.  R.  W.  Raymond,  President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  after  speaking  of  the 
numerous  occupations  calling  for  scientific  training,  said,  in  a 
public  address,  “In  all  these  occupations  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  there  is  a  demand  for  thorough,  trained,  practical, 
skillful  men.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  in  them,  but 
there  is  a  sure  road,  that  begins  here  in  hard  study  and  prepar¬ 
ation.  The  moral  element  of  this  preparation  is  not  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  intellectual.  One  of  the  leading  engineers  of 
the  United  States  said  to  me  the  other  day,  “When  I  wish  com¬ 
petent  agents  to  superintend  works  for  which  I  am  responsible, 
my  greatest  difficulty  is  to  get  good  men.  I  can  find  twenty 
who  know  enough  for  every  one  whom  I  can  trust.  Upright¬ 
ness,  virtue,  Christian  manhood,  these  are  sure  to  tell  in  the 
life  career.”  There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
of  the  world  when  so  much  business  was  done  by  agents  as  at 
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the  present  time.  Railroads,  ocean  lines,  banking  houses,  man¬ 
ufactories,  employ  thousands  of  men  in  important  positions  to 
assist  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  business.  But  they 
all  want  honest  men,  men  who  will  keep  faithful  watch  over  the 
business  in  charge,  and  who  will  make  correct  returns  of  all 
moneys  received.  They  want  conscientious  men,  who  will  feel 
a  personal  responsibility  in  their  work,  and  who  will  not  neg¬ 
lect  nor  betray  important  trusts.  They  want  men  who  will  not 
lie,  nor  deceive,  nor  cheat,  nor  idle  away  their  time — men  who 
will  always  be  above  suspicion.  Virtuous  and  honest  men  are 
also  needed  in  the  professions.  They  are  needed  at  the  bar 
where  they  will  give  truthful  and  faithful  counsel  to  their  cli¬ 
ents,  such  as  will  promote  peace  and  harmony  among  men,  and 
will  keep  down  strife  and  litigation.  Virtuous  and  honest  men 
are  needed  at  the  bed  of  sickness  to  guard  human  life  with  a 
skill  and  a  fidelity  proportioned  to  its  importance.  They  are 
needed  in  the  pulpit  to  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness  with  all  boldness  and  longsuffering,  and  to  illustrate 
the  power  of  the  truth  by  an  upright  walk  and  godly  conver¬ 
sation.  The  agent  may  be  competent,  the  lawyer  learned,  the 
physician  skillful,  the  preacher  eloquent,  but  if  in  either  case  he 
does  not  have  honesty  and  integrity,  if  he  does  not  possess  high 
moral  character,  true  and  tried  and  strong,  then  he 

“Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek 

A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart,” 

— fair  without,  but  full  of  uncleanness  and  putrefaction  within. 
No  duty  nor  trust  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man. 

But  where  are  men  to  receive  the  proper  moral  training  for 
filling  these  positions  honestly  and  faithfully  ?  I  will  not  exalt 
the  school  above  the  home  and  the  church,  nor  the  school¬ 
teacher  above  the  parent  and  the  faithful  pastor,  but  I  maintain 
that  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  piety  should  be  planted  along  with 
the  seeds  of  knowledge — that  the  same  hand  that  trains  the 
mind  must  also  train  the  heart,  that  while  the  children  and 
youths  are  being  taught  arithmetic  and  grammar  and  accounts 
and  the  sciences,  they  should  also  be  taught  to  speak  the  truth, 
to  act  the  truth,  to  do  justice  and  to  discharge  their  moral  du- 
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ties,  for  as  a  great  moralist* *  has  wisely  remarked,  “There  is  no 
relation  of  life,  neither  in  public  nor  in  private  nor  in  domestic 
affairs,  neither  if  you  do  anything  with  reference  to  yourself, 
nor  if  you  have  dealings  with  another,  which  is  able  to  be  with¬ 
out  duty;  and  in  discharging  that  duty  consists  all  the  honor  of 
life,  and  in  neglecting  it,  all  the  baseness.”  And  the  teacher 
who  neglects  the  moral  part  of  his  work,  is  doing  an  immoral 
work,  for  no  morality  is  immorality. 

IV.  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  IS  ALSO  CALLED  FOR  IN  ORDER 
TO  THE  WELFARE  AND  PERPETUITY  OF  THE  STATE. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  learning  is  not  virtue.  It 
may  now  be  asserted  that  intelligence  gives  no  guaranty  for 
either  private  or  public  purity.  Macaulay  says:*  “There  seems 
to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  general  intelligence  the 
Athenian  populace  far  surpassed  the  lowrer  orders  of  any  com¬ 
munity  that  ever  existed.”  Yet  we  know  the  Athenian  society 
was  sunk  in  the  deepest  moral  pollution,  and  was  utterly  desti¬ 
tute  of  what  we  would  call  virtue.  Socrates  was  said  to  have 
brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven,  and  Plato  has  been 
called  divine ,  yet  Socrates  and  Plato  indulged,  without  reproach 
from  their  countrymen,  in  the  basest  sensuality.  Pericles,  in 
whom  were  gathered  all  the  best  elements  of  Athenian  char¬ 
acter,  and  who  before  all  others  may  be  called  a  typical  Greek, 
was  little  else  than  debauchee ;  and  the  Periclean  age,  the  most 
brilliantly  intellectual  in  the  annals  of  Greece,  was  exactly  the 
period  of  greatest  moral  and  political  corruption.  Corinth  was 
called  the  eye  of  Greece,  and  yet  the  most  sacred  persons  in  the 
city  were  prostitutes.  Rome  reached  her  lowest  depths  of  de¬ 
pravity  just  after  she  had  touched  her  loftiest  hights  in  litera¬ 
ture,  philosophy  and  eloquence.  The  court  of  the  Medicis  at 
Florence  was  the  brilliant  home  of  literature  and  art.  But  the 
Abbey  Millat  says  in  his  history,  referring  to  this  fact:  “The 
cultivation  of  the  understanding  and  the  taste  for  letters  pro¬ 
duced  more  poisonous  fruits  than  real  advantages.”  “The 
Reign  of  Terror”  was  not  only  preceded,  but  literally  caused 
by  the  contempt  cast  upon  morality  and  religion  by  the  Ency- 


*Cicero  De  Officiis ,  Bk.  i.  u. 
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clopedists.  “It  is  generally  understood,  and  justly  so,  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  revolution;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  that  philos¬ 
ophy  was  deeply  irreligious.  *  *  Its  leaders  attacked  the 

Church  with  absolute  fury.”*  “Science,”  says  Alison,  “had 
never  attained  a  more  commanding  station  than  in  France  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century :  astronomy,  investigated  in 
its  farthest  recesses  by  the  aid  of  mathematical  calculations,  had, 
first  of  all  the  exact  sciences,  been  brought  to  perfection ;  the 
profound  researches  of  her  geometricians  had  rivaled  all  but 
Newton’s  glory;  while  the  talent  of  her  chemists  and  the  genius 
of  her  naturalists  had  explored  the  hidden  processes  of  nature, 
and  made  the  remnants  of  animated  life  unfold  the  pristine 
order  of  nature.  What  then  was  wanting  to  fit  her  people  for 
rational  liberty,  and  qualify  them  for  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  freemen?  A  sense  of  religion,  and  the  habits  of  sober 
thought,  and  moderation  of  general  opinion;  and  the  want  of 
these  rendered  all  the  others  of  no  avail. ”f  Further  illustra¬ 
tion  is  unnecessary.  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  ex¬ 
ample.  History  shows  that  intelligence  has  saved  no  people 
from  corruption  and  no  state  from  downfall.  History  shows 
that  intelligence  divorced  from  morality  and  religion,  has  been 
the  precursor  and  the  cause  of  ruin  to  individuals  and  nations. 
If  our  republic  shall  stand,  and  if  our  liberties  shall  go  down 
to  posterity  untrammeled,  it  will  be  because  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  has  been  taught  to  add  to  their  intelligence  virtue,  and  to 
their  virtue  the  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  God. 

But  what  system  of  morals  and  of  religion  shall  be  taught  ? 
We  answer  unhesitatingly,  That  of  the  New  Testament  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  We  surrendered  a  great  prin¬ 
ciple  and  took  a  fearful  leap  in  the  direction  of  heathenism, 
when  we  suffered  the  Bible  to  be  driven  from  our  common 
schools.  The  moral  faculty  must  be  cultivated  ;  the  religious 
capacity  must  be  satisfied.  Will  the  moral  maxims  of  Socrates, 
Horace,  Seneca,  and  the  New  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
suffice  for  the  moral  training  of  the  rising  generation?  For 

*De  Tocqueville  :  Old  Regime  and  the  Revolution. 

f History  of  Europe.  Vol.  1.,  Chap.  3. 
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theology  shall  we  teach  our  young  people  the  fables  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod  and  Edwin  Arnold  ?  Shall  we  instaurate  the  old 
Grecian  pantheon  and  ask  them  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Venus, 

“Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust ; 

Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge  and  lust  ?” 

They’ll  never  learn  the  Catechisme  Positiviste ,  nor  worship  the 
Noveau  Grand  Etre  of  Auguste  Comte!  Then  there  is  nothing 
left  but  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  since  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of 
the  land,  and  since  the  joining  of  moral  and  religious  education 
with  intellectual  is  the  only  philosophical,  historical,  useful  and 
safe  method,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  system  ot  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  for  the  moral  and  religious  part  of  education,  at  least 
until  either  man  invents  or  God  gives  a  better  one. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  PREDESTINATION  CONTROVERSY. 

i 

By  Rev.  Adam  Martin,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  Pa.  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

In  this  controversy  the  leaders  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  while 
teaching  absolute  predestination,  claim  that  their  doctrine  is 
different  from  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination 
which  must  be  rejected.  They  also  claim  that  their  form  of  this 
doctrine  is  confessed  in  the  Formula  of  Concord  and  taught  by 
the  most  faithful  Lutheran  theologians.  Their  opponents  show 
the  identity  of  the  teachings  of  Missouri  leaders  with  the  Cal¬ 
vinistic  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  ;  and  claim  that  it  is 
rejected  and  condemned  by  the  Formula,  of  Concord,  and  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  entire  system  of  Lutheran  doctrine. 

THE  MISSOURI  POSITION. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Missouri  leaders  is  set  forth  in  their 
Minutes  of  Synod  (pp.  23  sqq.):  “If  it  proceeds  from  foreordi¬ 
nation  who  shall  believe  it  certainly  proceeds  also  from  the  same 
who  shall  not  believe .  What  is  the  reason  that  these  believe 
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and  those  do  not  believe  ?  If  it  is  not  purely  and  alone  the 
mercy  of  God  that  they  believe,  they  must  have  had  a  free  will 
to  believe.  It  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  the  case  of  some  op¬ 
position  and  death  are  taken  away  and  not  in  the  case  of  others. 
Experience  also  shows,  that  from  many  millions  of  men  God 
does  not  take  away  the  opposition  to  his  word,  which  indeed 
he  could  take  away  just  as  easily  as  in  the  case  of  the  elect  ; 
since  by  nature,  they  all  lie  in  equally  deep  ruin,  and  these  are 
by  nature  no  better  than  those.  The  pure  doctrine  of  election 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  reason  is  thereby  confounded,  and  can 
only  regard  God  as  a  terrible  tyrant.  Election  is  the  only 
cause  of  the  faith  of  the  elect.” 

THIS  DOCTRINE  CALVINISTIC  HERESY. 

This  entire  doctrine  the  opponents  say,  is  designated  and  op¬ 
posed  by  our  old  theologians  as  Calvinism.  Dr.  Fritschel 
shows  (Kirchliche  Zeibschrift,  vol.  5,  No.  1),  that  when  in  1605 
the  Heidelberg  theologians  published  their  “Faithful  Exhorta¬ 
tion”  (Treuherzige  Vermahnung)  in  which  they  endeavored  to 
reduce  the  difference  between  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  to 
a  single  point,  they  also  attempted  so  to  represent  the  doctrine 
of  election  or  “origin  of  faith”— as  they  called  it, — as  if  their 
belief  fully  coincided  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  They  quoted 
not  only  expressions  of  Luther,  but  also  the  language  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  that  “God  found  no  cause  of  election  in 
us ;  but  that  faith  is  to  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  divine 
operation,”  as  the  substance  and  expression  of  their  doctrine. 
Like  the  representations  of  Missouri,  their  confession  was  “in 
words  mostly  so  put  that  at  first  sight  there  could  be  little  ex¬ 
ception  taken,”  say  the  Wiirtemberg  theologians,  (Examen  and 
Gegenbeweiss,  p.  286).  And  they  were  therefore  obliged  to 
expose  whatever  errors  might  lie  concealed  under  this  Calvin- 
istic  phraseology,  and  to  formulate  the  point  of  controversy. 
“It  is  clear”  says  Dr.  Fritschel,  “if  anywhere,  then  here  must  be 
found  an  authentic  declaration  how  Lutheran  theologians  con¬ 
ceived  the  antithesis  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  election  and  its  relation  to  faith,  and  what  in  the 
latter  is  the  point  against  which  the  churchly  rejection  is  di¬ 
rected.” 
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Here  then  Dr.  Mylius  at  once  defined  the  question,  “which 
was  the  real  point  of  controversy”  to  this  effect  :  “to  whom  is 
God  willing  to  grant  faith  ?”  He  acknowledged  that  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  theologians  “put  some  points  respecting  faith  and  its  origin 
correctly.”  But  he  objected  that  they  withheld  an  unequivocal 
answer  to  the  question,  whether  God  is  willing  to  grant  faith  to 
all  that  are  called  by  the  Gospel,  or  only  to  a  certain  few, 
namely  to  those  whom  he  has  chosen  from  all  eternity  to  ever¬ 
lasting  life,  freely  and  purely  of  his  own  good  pleasure  ?  This 
he  says  is  “the  bride  of  the  dance.”  This  question  is  really  the 
point  of  controversy.  Thus  forced  to  a  decisive  declaration  the 
Heidelberg  theologians  finally  entered  upon  the  consideration 
of  this  point.  In  their  “Full  Report,”  therefore,  “of  what  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  Germany  believe,”  (1607)  they  write, 
“(some  one  may  ask) :  Do  you  confess  then,  that  God  of  his 
free,  pure  and  simple  good  pleasure  elected  some  men  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  others  to  grant  them  faith  ?  Ans.  What  need  of 
asking  ?  It  is  explicit  enough  in  our  Faithful  Exhortation 
that  no  one  has  merited  so  much  of  God,  but  that  he  gives  it  of 
his  grace  to  whom  he  will.”  That  is  as  the  Missourians  say 
yet  more  boldly  :  “It  proceeds  from  and  depends  only  and  en¬ 
tirely  upon  election,  that  some  attain  to  the  saving  faith  and 
others  do  not .”  The  Wurtemberg  theologians  however,  to 
whom  this  “Faithful  Exhortation”  wras  primarily  directed,  were 
not  satisfied  with  this  declaration.  They  complain,  that  their 
opponents  “mix  two  different  things  ;  and  confuse  and  hide  the 
question.”  For  that  faith  is  a  free  and  gracious  gift  of  God  is 
acknowledged  by  both  parties.  But  the  question  is,  w'hether 
God  elected  some  men  in  preference  to  others  to  give  them  the 
faith  ?  To  this  question  the  Heidelberg  theologians  according 
to  their  doctrine  need  only  have  said  “yes,”  without  dragging 
foreign  disputes  into  the  answer.  Accordingly  the  question, 
whether  it  depends  only  upon  election,  that  some  men  attain 
to  the  saving  faith  and  others  do  not,  forms  the  real  point  of 
controversy  between  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  election  and  its  relation  to  faith.  The  Reformed  affirm, 
and  the  orthodox  Lutheran  theologians  deny  it,  and  discern  in 
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this  declaration  of  the  Reformed,  just  that  error  on  account  of 
which  they  reject  and  condemn  the  Calvinistic  doctrine. 

As  proof  that  the  Missouri  doctrine  of  absolute  predestina¬ 
tion  is  essentially  different  from  the  Calvinistic  teachings  on  this 
subject,  it  is  urged  that  Missouri  teaches,  “that  God  calls  all 
men  by  the  means  of  grace  with  the  purpose  that  they  should 
come  to  repentance  and  faith.”  In  reply,  Dr.  Fritschel  urges 
that  such  declarations  are  in  themselves  no  guarantee  against 
Calvinism,  however  inconsistent  they  really  are  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  absolute  predestination.  “Such,”  he  says,  “is  precisely 
the  manner  of  Calvinistic  teaching.”  In  proof  he  quotes  from 
the  Heidelberg  theologians,  who  in  their  “Full  Report  of  what 
the  Reformed  churches  in  Germany  believe  and  do  not  believe” 
declare  :  “before  all  Christendom  ;”  “that  preaching  is  no  jest 
with  God  ;  but  that  it  is  his  earnest  will  and  intention,  that  all 
men  who  hear  such  preaching  should  believe  it  and  be  con¬ 
verted  to  Christ.”  But  the  Wiirtemberg  theologians  were  not 
deceived  by  these  utterances,  although  they  are  fully  as  strong 
as  the  Missouri  declarations.  In  their  Examination  of  the 
“Full  Report”  (p.  307)  they  say,  “It  is  especially  to  be  observed 
how  these  reporters  refer  faith  and  unbelief  proceeding  from  the 
eternal  predestination  of  God  to  particular  individuals  ;  for  they 
say  to  whom  He  is  now  favorable  to  them  He  has  been  favor¬ 
able  from  eternity.  In  which  few  words  lies  buried  the  stoico- 
Calvinistic  and  fatalistic  necessity ,  i.  e.,  that  all  things  happen  of 
necessity,  of  which  they  teach,  that  what  God  has  foreseen  from 
eternity,  He  has  foreseen  because  He  foreordained  it.  Whence 
it  finally  follows,  that  God  by  the  office  of  preaching  gives 
faith  to  whom  He  has  decreed  to  give  it,  from  eternity ;  but 
that  He  is  unwilling  to  give  faith  to  the  rest.  But  how  does 
such  doctrine  consist  with  the  previous  words,  if  you  only  turn 
the  leaf  over,  ‘that  preaching  is  no  jest  with  God,  but  that  it  is 
His  earnest  will  and  intention,  that  all  who  hear  such  preaching 
should  believe  it,  and  be  converted  to  Christ?’  Now  turning 
back  the  leaf,  you  read  that  God  ‘will  grant  faith  to  whom  He 
has  from  eternity  decreed  to  grant  it,  namely  to  the  elect/ 
But  do  you  believe,  Christian  reader ;  that  these  reporters  are 
in  earnest  when  they  write  thus  cold  and  warm  on  the  same 
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leaf?”  This  again  makes  it  appear  beyond  all  question,  that 
the  doctrine  that  the  cause,  why  some  men  come  to  a  saving 
faith  and  others  do  not,  is  in  the  hidden  and  eternal  counsel 
and  decree  of  God,  is  the  shibboleth  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  predestination. 

THE  CONFESSIONS. 

That  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformed  Church  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  Re¬ 
formed  Confessions,  even  before  Calvin,  teach  this  doctrine  most 
explicitly.  The  Tetrapolitana  teaches  absolute  election,  at  least 
in  its  apology  of  1531  with  an  offensive  boldness,  that  is  ex¬ 
celled  by  no  Calvinistic  symbol.  And  the  first  confession  of 
Basle  of  1534,  and  also  the  larger  Catechism  of  Leo  Judae  of 
the  same  year,  confess  with  one  accord  that  God  “has  from 
eternity  elected  those  upon  whom  he  will  bestow  salvation,  to 
whom  he  will  grant  faith.”  If  we  apply  the  same  rule  to  the 
Lutheran  Confessions,  we  find  the  opposite  result.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  predestination  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  older 
confessions ;  neither  in  the  Catechisms,  nor  in  the  Augustana ; 
neither  in  the  Apology  nor  in  the  Smalcald  Articles.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  words  in  the  Fifth  Article  of  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession,  “The  Holy  Ghost  works  faith  when  and  where  he  will,” 
and  the  sentiment  in  the  Nineteenth  Article,  that  “the  perverted 
natural  will  turns  from  God,  as  soon  as  he  withdraws  his  hand,” 
teach  absolute  predestination.  It  is  known  that  the  Nineteenth 
Article  was  occasioned  by  the  charge  of  Eck  against  Melanch- 
thon,  that  he  taught  that  everything  good  and  bad  was  foreor¬ 
dained  by  God — so  that  the  betrayal  of  Judas  was  as  much  the 
work  and  the  decree  of  God,  as  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul. 
And  this  antithesis  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  article  was  not 
intended  to  teach  absolute  predestination.  For  the  precise 
force  of  Article  Five  we  find  it  advantageous  to  go  to  the  Mar¬ 
burg  and  Schwabach  Articles.  In  the  Eighth  Marburg  Article 
we  have  the  words  “ where  and  in  whom  he  will .”  The  Seventh 
Schwabach  Article  changed  this  to  “ where  and  as  he  will." 
And  since  this  in  the  Augustana  was  changed  to  “where  and 
when  he  will ,”  we  cannot  doubt,  but  that  it  was  done  for  a  defi- 
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nite  purpose,  and  after  careful  deliberation.  But  what  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  is  not  difficult  to  prove.  In  a  letter  to  Brentius 
(Schweitzer  Central  dogm.  1.,  pp.  176,  382)  Melanchthon  writes: 
“In  the  entire  Apology  (i.  e.  Augustana)  I  avoided  the  long  in¬ 
extricable  disputation  of  predestination.”  Now  the  words  of 
the  Marburg  Articles,  “ when  and  in  whom ,”  might  be  interpreted 
of  election.  But  if  Melanchthon  in  the  Augustana  avoided  all 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  then  the  words 
“where  and  wrhen”  cannot  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  that  doc¬ 
trine.  On  the  contrary,  their  deliberate  substitution  for  “where 
and  in  whom,”  compels  us  to  understand  them  as  a  purposed 
rejection  of  absolute  predestination.  And  the  words  “where 
and  when,”  which  supersede  the  more  indefinite  expression 
“where  and  as”  of  the  Schwabach  Articles,  convey  the  natural 
sense  of  time  and  place,  and  must  be  referred  to  God’s  Provi¬ 
dence  in  history  so  that  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  some  places 
and  not  in  others,  not  excluding  His  providential  dealings  with 
every  individual,  as  it  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  (p.  716)  which  providence  however,  does  not  at  all 
militate  against  the  universal  purposes  of  divine  grace. 

The  Formula  of  Concord,  after  determining  the  distinction 
between  foreknowledge  and  foreordination,  sets  forth  the  doc¬ 
trine  on  this  subject  both  negatively  and  positively.  “This 
eternal  election,”  it  says,  “or  appointment  of  God  to  eternal  life, 
is  also  not  to  be  considered  merely  in  God’s  secret,  inscrutible 
counsel,  in  such  a  manner  as  though  it  comprised  in  itself  noth¬ 
ing  further,  or  nothing  more  belonged  thereto,  and  nothing  more 
were  to  be  considered  therein,  than  that  God  foresaw  who  and 
how  many  would  be  saved,  and  who  and  how  many  would  be 
damned;  or  that  he  only  held  a  review  and  would  say:  this  one 
shall  be  saved  and  that  one  shall  be  damned,  this  one  shall  re¬ 
main  steadfast  to  the  end,  that  one  shall  not  remain  steadfast” 
(p.  106).  And  (p.  108):  “Therefore  if  we  wish  to  speak  correctly 
and  profitably  concerning  eternal  election,  or  the  predestination 
and  foreordination  of  the  children  of  God  to  eternal  life,  we 
should  accustom  ourselves  not  to  speculate  concerning  the  mere 
secret,  concealed,  inscrutible  foreknowledge  of  God;  but  how 
Vol.  XI.  No.  2.  30 
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the  counsel,  purpose  and  ordination  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  who 
is  the  true  book  of  life,  has  been  revealed  to  us  through  the 
word,  viz :  that  the  entire  doctrine  concerning  the  purpose, 
counsel,  will  and  ordination  of  God  pertaining  to  our  redemp¬ 
tion,  call,  righteousness  and  salvation  should  be  taken  together, 
as  St.  Paul  has  treated  and  explained  this  article,  Rom.  8  :  28, 
etc.,  and  Eph.  1  :  4  sq.,  as  also  Christ  in  the  parable,  Matth.  22, 
namely  that  God  in  his  purpose  and  counsel  has  decreed: 

1.  That  the  human  race  should  be  truly  redeemed  and  recon¬ 
ciled  with  God  in  Christ,  who  by  his  faultless  obedience,  suffer¬ 
ing  and  death  has  merited  for  us  righteousness  which  avails 
before  God  and  eternal  life. 

2.  That  such  merit  and  benefit  of  Christ  should  be  offered, 
presented  and  distributed  to  us  through  his  word  and  sacra¬ 
ment. 

3.  That  he  would  be  efficacious  and  active  in  us  by  his  Holy 
Ghost  through  the  word,  when  it  is  preached,  heard  and  pon¬ 
dered,  to  convert  hearts  to  true  repentance  and  preserve  them 
in  the  true  faith. 

4.  That  all  those  who  in  true  repentance  receive  Christ  by  a 
true  faith,  he  would  justify  and  receive  into  grace,  adoption  and 
inheritance  of  eternal  life. 

5.  That  those  also  who  are  thus  justified,  he  would  sanctify 
in  love,  as  St.  Paul  says,  P^ph.  1  :  4. 

6.  That  in  their  great  weakness  he  also  would  defend  them 
against  the  devil,  the  world  and  the  flesh  ;  and  would  rule  and 
lead  them  in  his  ways,  and  when  they  stumble  would  raise  them 
again,  and  under  the  cross  and  in  temptation  would  comfort  and 
preserve  them. 

7.  That  the  good  work  which  he  has  begun  in  them  he  would 
strengthen,  increase  and  support  to  the  end,  if  they  observe 
God1  s  word ,  pray  diligently ,  abide  in  God' s  goodness ,  and  faith¬ 
fully  use  the  gifts  received. 

8.  That  those  whom  he  has  elected,  called  and  justified,  he 
would  eternally  save  and  glorify  in  life  everlasting.  And  that 
in  his  counsel,  purpose  and  ordination  he  has  prepared  salva¬ 
tion  not  only  in  general,  but  in  grace  considered  and  chose  to 
salvation  each  and  every  person  of  the  elect  who  shall  be  saved 
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through  Christ,  and  ordained  that  in  the  way  just  mentioned  he 
would  by  his  grace,  gifts  and  efficacy  bring  them  thereto,  (i.  e. 
make  them  participants  of  eternal  salvation,)  and  aid,  promote, 
strengthen  and  preserve  them. 

It  were  indeed  a  comical  feature  of  this  controversy,  if  the 
fact  were  not  too  sad  a  one,  that  Missouri  excludes  the  eight 
enumerated  points,  as  not  being  any  part  of  the  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  election  and  predestination.  Their  Synodical 
Minutes  of  1879  declare:  “No  one  shall  persuade  us  that  these 
eight  points  are  the  doctrine  itself.  *  *  Everything  that 

is  contained  in  these  eight  points  must  be  preached,  but  it  is 
not  the  doctrine  of  election.  But  after  these  eight  points  comes 
a  section,  which  as  the  final  part  of  this  doctrine  is  purposely 
not  numbered.  This  only  properly  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of 
election”  (p.  52).  Dr.  Fritschel  conclusively  shows  the  contrary, 
by  the  following  facts.  This  portion  of  the  Formula  of  Con¬ 
cord  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  Enchiridion  of  Chem¬ 
nitz  (1574).  There  the  question  is  asked:  “How  can  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  eternal  decrees  or  election  of  the  children  of  God 
to  salvation,  be  understood  according  to  God’s  word,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  simple-minded,  that  they  may  not  be  offended 
and  confused  thereby,  but  be  comforted  and  made  better?  And 
the  answer  is  essentially  in  the  same  words  as  are  found  in  the 
Formula  of  Concord  (p.  706).  After  setting  forth  that  this  ar¬ 
ticle  must  be  viewed  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  Christ,  and  not  in 
the  secret  hidden  counsel  of  God,  it  says:  “We  comprehend 
and  include  in  this  article  the  entire  counsel  of  the  holy  Trinity 
for  the  redemption  of  the  human  race  through  Christ,  of  the 
call,  justification  and  the  eternal  glorification  of  the  elect,  as 
this  counsel  of  God  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  Who¬ 
ever  would  speak  and  think  rightly,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
of  the  purpose,  decree,  election  or  ordination  of  God,  must 
take  the  following  points  together,  as  comprehended  thereby 
and  therein.”  And  then  follow  the  eight  points  as  we  have 
them  in  the  Formula  of  Concord.  And  after  the  eighth  point 
it  is  said:  “All  this,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  is  comprised 
in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  eternal  election  of  God  to  adop¬ 
tion  and  eternal  salvation,  and  should  be  comprised  with  it,  and 
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not  be  omitted  when  we  speak  of  God’s  purpose,  predestination, 
election  and  ordination  to  salvation.”  And  then  follows  a  new 
question:  “Is  then  the  eternal  predestination  of  God  directed 
only  to  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  not  also  to  the  persons  of  the 
saved?”  Answer:  “In  this  article  the  Scriptures  universally 
comprehend  also  the  persons  of  t'he  elect.  For  we  are  not  to 
understand,  that  God  has  only  in  general  prepared  salvation, 
but  that  the  persons  who  would  be  saved  must  for  themselves, 
and  of  their  own  power  and  ability  strive  after  it;  but  God  has 
considered  and  predestined  and  elected  to  salvation  all  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  elect  who  will  be  saved  through  Christ;  and  has 
also  ordained,  hov/  by  his  gifts,  grace  and  efficacious  working 
he  would  bring  them  to  salvation,  and  promote  and  preserve 
them  therein.” 

This  proves  most  clearly  that  Section  23  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  is  not  as  Missouri  says,  an  answer  to  the  question, 
What  is  comprehended  in  the  doctrine  of  election  and  predes¬ 
tination,  but  to  an  entirely  different  one;  and  that  the  words: 
“All  this  is  comprised  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  eternal 
election  of  God,”  refer  specifically  to  the  enumerated  eight  points, 
which  Missouri  says  do  not  belong  to  the  doctrine  of  election 
at  all.  And  it  is  therefore  apparent  why  this  paragraph  was 
not  numbered. 

But  the  very  words  of  Section  23,  show  plainly  enough  that 
the  conception  of  predestination  and  election  in  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  includes  these  very  points.  The  declaration  is :  God 
“has  in  his  counsel,  purpose  and  ordination  prepared  salvation 
not  only  in  general,  but  also  in  grace  considered  and  chose  to 
salvation,  each  and  every  person  of  the  elect  who  shall  be  saved 
through  Christ.”  It  must  be  admitted  that  even  in  this  sen¬ 
tence  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  counsel,  purpose,  will  and  ordi¬ 
nation  of  God  for  our  redemption,  call,  justification  and  glorifi¬ 
cation,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  eight  enumerated  points,  is 
included  in  this  conception  of  election.  Or  is  the  “preparation 
of  salvation”  anything  else  than  what  those  eight  points  declare? 
Dr.  Walther  in  Lehre  and  Wehre  (p.  144)  puts  the  following 
construction  upon  this  entire  passage:  “God  has  not  only  de¬ 
creed  to  save  certain  persons,  but  has  at  the  same  time  consid- 
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ered  the  manner  and  way  how  he  will  save  them,  ordained  to 
lead  them  through  the  stages  of  the  order  of  salvation  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  eight  points.”  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  per¬ 
version  of  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  sentence, 
and  therefore  plainly  a  perversion  of  its  meaning;  and  furnishes 
the  clearest  proof  that  Dr.  Walther’s  conception  of  predestina¬ 
tion  and  election,  is  radically  different  from  that  of  the  Formula 
of  Concord.  And  this  difference  is  fundamental  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  all  the  other  declarations  of  the  Formula  of  Concord 
on  the  subject.  If  Rev.  S.  L.  Harkey  had  studied  this  part  of 
the  controversy,  he  would  perhaps  not  have  fallen  into  the  error 
of  supposing  that  the  Missouri  doctrine  of  absolute  predesti¬ 
nation,  was  the  result  of  unduly  magnifying  the  importance  of 
the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  would  have  been  spared  the  ludi¬ 
crous  resort  to  Webster’s  Dictionary  as  his  chief  authority  on 
Lutheran  symbolics. 

THE  OLD  THEOLOGIANS. 

Of  our  old  theologians,  it  is  admitted  that  some  of  the  earlier 
ones,  Urbanus  Rhegius,  Flaccius,  Wigand  and  Heshus,  advocate 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  But  their  teachings 
on  this  point,  that  “it  proceeds  from  predestination  who  shall 
believe  and  who  shall  not  believe,  who  shall  be  delivered  from 
sin  and  who  shall  not  be  delivered,”  and  their  teaching  of  a 
double  drawing  of  God,  one  “ external  and  inefficacious  with  the 
word  and  sacraments,  the  other  internal  and  effectual  pertaining 
only  to  the  elect,”  are  eliminated  and  rejected  by  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  as  they  are  also  inconsistent  with  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  means  of  grace. 

THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  FORMULA  OF  CONCORD. 

That  these  doctrines  of  the  advocates  of  absolute  predesti¬ 
nation  are  rejected  by  the  Formula  of  Concord,  is  the  more 
evident  from  the  writings  of  the  authors  of  that  symbol. 

CHEMNITZ. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  Chemnitz  in  his  Enchiridion, 
conceives  the  doctrine  of  election  as  embracing  the  entire  coun¬ 
sel  of  God  for  our  salvation,  as  set  forth  in  the  eight  points  of 
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the  Formula  of  Concord  which  Missouri  says  is  no  part  of  that 
doctrine.  When  therefore  he  says,  as  Dr.  Walther  quotes  him: 
“The  election  of  God  does  not  follow  our  faith,  but  precedes 
the  same,  as  effective  cause,”  it  must  be  understood  of  election 
as  he  has  defined  it,  and  not  in  the  narrow,  particular  sense  in 
which  Dr.  Walther  uses  the  term.  Chemnitz  maintains  this 
conception  in  all  his  works.  In  a  sermon  on  the  20th  Sunday 
after  Trinity  he  says:  “This  is  the  simple  intent  and  meaning 
of  what  belongs  to  the  predestination  of  God,  what  it  compre¬ 
hends,  and  wherein  it  consists  ;  that  we  take  these  points  to¬ 
gether  (he  refers  to  the  eight  points  of  the  Formula  of  Con¬ 
cord)  when  we  speak  or  think  of  the  predestination  and  election 
of  God.”  In  his  Examen  C.  T.  (P.  I.,  p.  172,  ed.  Franc.  1585), 
he  says  :  “The  doctrine  of  election  presents  the  counsels  of  God 
as  revealed  in  His  word  respecting  the  causes  of  salvation  and 
damnation;  namely:  1.  The  counsel  of  the  redemption  of  the 
human  race  by  the  obedience  and  suffering  of  the  mediator 
Jesus.  2.  The  counsel  of  the  call  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the 
communion  of  the  merits  of  Christ  unto  salvation  by  the  office 
of  preaching.  3.  The  counsel  of  God  by  His  Spirit  to  produce 
repentance  and  faith  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  means  of  the  word 
heard.  4.  The  counsel  to  bring  to  salvation  those  who  in  the 
sense  of  their  sins  and  of  the  wrath  of  God  in  faith  take  refuge 
in  the  throne  of  grace  and  lay  hold  of  Christ  as  He  is  presented 
in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  consign  to  damnation 
those  who  reject  the  word,  and  despise  and  refuse  to  accept  the 
promise.”  And  in  the  Confession  of  the  city  of  Braunshweig 
(1570),  of  which  Chemnitz  is  the  author,  we  have  these  words: 
“But  the  Scriptures  teach,  that  it  is  not  the  nature  and  intent  of 
the  predestination  of  God,  as  when  a  Stewart  of  the  kitchen  de¬ 
termined  to  kill  certain  fowls  in  his  possession,  and  to  let  the 
others  free,  as  Gerson  uses  this  illustration  ;  but  predestination 
comprehends  the  entire  counsel  of  redemption ,  call,  justification , 
government  a7id  glorification .”  Of  election  in  this  sense  Chem¬ 
nitz  says,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  faith  and  justification ;  but 
not  in  the  sense  of  excluding  the  counsel  of  redemption  and 
the  call  of  the  Gospel  in  universal  grace. 
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SELENECCER. 

In  what  sense  is  election  the  cause  of  faith  and  in  what  sense 
is  faith  the  cause  of  election  ?  Seleneccer,  another  of  the  authors 
of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  says,  (Inst.  Christ.  1.  336,  11.  127) 
“God’s  gracious  will  and  good  pleasure  is  universal.  God’s 
will  is  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  on  the  conditions  made  by 
Himself.  In  itself  it  is  universal  ;  but  it  becomes  particular  ab 
eventuT  *  *  “In  the  divine  good  pleasure  there  is  no  par¬ 

ticularity.  On  the  contrary,  this  particularity  resulting  a  pos¬ 
teriori  is  caused  by  men  through  their  unbelief  altogether  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  express  good  pleasure  of  God.”  From  this  it  is 
plain  enough  what  Seleneccer  means  when  he  joins  Chemnitz 
and  Andreae  in  the  words  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  that  elec¬ 
tion  is  the  cause  of  faith. 

But  Seleneccer  speaks  also  of  election  in  a  particidar  sense. 
He  asks  (1.  339),  “if  the  reprobate  should  hear  and  believe, 
would  they  be  saved?  Ans.:  “Certainly.”  “But  how  can  that 
be,  since  God  has  already  elected  those  whom  he  will  save  ?” 
Ans.:  “The  almighty  God  who  foresees  everything,  knows  also 
that  they  are  such  as  will  neither  hear  nor  believe,  therefore  he 
leaves  them  and  chooses  the  saints  who  believe  in  the  Son.” 
This  particularity  of  election,  according  to  Seleneccer,  is  not 
the  cause  of  faith  ;  on  the  contrarv  faith  is  the  cause  of  it. 

ANDREW. 

Andreae,  the  author  of  this  very  article  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord  except  so  far  as  it  is  taken  from  the  Enchiridion  of 
Chemnitz,  bears  a  most  decisive  testimony.  In  a  disputation  of 
1574,  (Schweitzer  1.,  p.  479)  he  says:  “It  is  important  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  foreknowledge  or  providence  and  predestina¬ 
tion  or  election.  For  the  mixing  of  both  confuses  everything, 
and  deprives  the  godly  of  their  comfort.  Foreknowledge  or 
providence  is  the  divine  government  in  the  world,  which  em¬ 
braces  everything  and  to  which  everything  is  present.  But 
predestination  and  gracious  election  is  the  eternal  counsel  of 
God  respecting  the  salvation  of  men  who  repent  and  believe  in 
Christ  the  only  Redeemer.”  *  *  “Whoever  seeks  predesti¬ 

nation  in  an  absohtte  decree  of  God,  because  his  foreknowledge 
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is  infallible,  at  last  brings  men  to  the  point  that  they  think  such 
a  decree  saves  certain  persons  necessarily ,  so  that  they  can  by 
no  possibility  be  lost.”  *  *  “The  sentence  that  some  believe 

not  because  God  is  not  willing  to  grant  them  faith  is  blas¬ 
phemy.  The  cause  why  many  are  not  saved  is  that  they  reject 
the  grace  of  God  which  he  offers  to  all  in  Christ.  That  this  is 
not  in  human  power  does  not  change  the  question.  All  are  to 
hear  Christ,  and  by  hearing  obtain  faith.  Whoever  therefore 
hears  the  word,  and  indeed  cannot  believe  of  his  own  power,  to 
him  is  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  works  that  all  who 
hear  may  believe .” 

In  the  Memplegarten  Colloquium  Andreas  and  Lucas  Osian- 
der  had  declared  that  what  they  especially  rejected  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  their  Calvinistic  opponents  was  the  sentence,  “that  God 
had  ordained  the  lost  to  eternal  damnation  before  they  were 
born  without  regard  to,  or  consideration  of  their  unworthiness, 
that  they  were  created  by  God  for  a  righteous  judgment,”  (Coll. 
Memplegartense  1587,  p.  876).  To  this  Beza  replied:  “In  op¬ 
posing  and  rejecting  this  our  article,  you  fight  against  Paul 
himself,  Rom.  9:11.  For  just  as  it  is  false,  when  you  pretend, 
that  unbelief  is  the  cause  of  the  counsel  and  ordination  of  God 
when  he  decreed  that  he  would  damn  some,  so  also  is  it  false 
when  you  teach  that  the  faith  which  God  has  foreseen  in  some, 
or  the  good  works,  are  the  cause’ why  God  elected  and  ordained 
such  persons  to  eternal  life,  which  is  the  Pelagian  heresy.”  To 
this  Andreae  replies,  (p.  881):  “Rom.  9,  St.  Paul  teaches  indeed 
that  the  faithful  are  saved  through  grace  and  mercy ;  but  he 
speaks  not  of  grace  abstractly,  but  adds  as  it  is  revealed  in 
Christ.”  Andreae  further  calls  (p.  923)  it  “Calvinistic  preten¬ 
sion”  that. “God  regarded  neither  the  faith  of  the  elect,  nor  the 
unbelief  of  the  lost,  when  he  ordained  the  latter  to  eternal  dam¬ 
nation  and  the  former  to  everlasting  life.”  And  in  reply  to 
Beza’s  accusation  of  Palagianism  he  repels  the  charge,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lutheran  doctrine  good  works  are  considered  the 
cause  of  election  ;  but  as  to  faith,  he  says,  (p.  897) :  “The  true 
faith  in  Christ  is  not  of  human  power,  but  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  us.  When  therefore  we  teach  that  faith  in 
Christ  is  the  cause  of  the  eternal  election  of  God  to  adoption ,  it  is 
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by  no  means  related  to  the  Pelagian  heresy.  For  the  Pelagians 
ascribed  to  human  power  what  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  can  pro¬ 
duce  and  effect.” 

“Just  as  positively  and  simply,”  says  Dr.  Fritschel,  “as  An- 
dreae  in  the  Formula  of  Concord  declared  it  to  be  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  that  ‘the  eternal  election  of  the  gracious  will  and  good 
pleasure  of  God  is  a  cause  which  effects,  assists  and  promotes 
our  salvation,’  so  he  declares  on  the  other  hand  as  opposed  to 
the  Calvinistic  idea  of  election  and  its  relation  to  faith,  that  'we 
teach  that  faith  in  Christ  is  the  cause  of  the  eternal  election  of 
God  to  adoption.’  And  this  is  no  contradiction  ;  but  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  relation  of  faith  and  election  is  universally 
represented  by  the  authors  and  defenders  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord.  Faith  is  as  well  the  effect  as  the  cause  of  election,, 
according  to  the  conception  of  election,  whether  it  is  taken  in 
the  general  comprehensive  sense  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  or 
in  the  particular  sense  of  the  Calvinists.  In  the  Formula  of 
Concord  Andreae  follows  the  type  of  doctrine  which  takes  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  sense  of  the  universal  good  will  and  gracious  pur¬ 
poses  of  God  in  Christ,  and  in  this  sense  says  it  is  the  cause  of 
faith.  Beza  like  all  Calvinists,  and  like  Dr.  Walther,  takes 
predestination  in  the  sense  of  particular  election  ;  and  wishes 
like  Dr.  Walther,  to  have  it  acknowledged  as  the  effective  cause 
of  faith,  and  to  reject  the  doctrine  that  faith  is  the  cause  of  elec¬ 
tion  in  this  sense,  as  Pelagian  heresy.  In  opposition  to  this 
Andreae  affirms,  that  if  election  is  taken  in  this  particular  sense 
we  in  the  Lutheran  Church  teach  indeed,  not  that  election  is 
the  cause  of  faith,  but  that  faith  is  the  cause  of  election.  And 
from  this  it  appears  as  clear  as  sunlight,  if  the  testimony  of  An¬ 
dreae,  the  author  of  this  article  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  has 
any  weight,  that  the  declaration  that  predestination  is  a  cause 
of  our  salvation,  and  what  pertains  thereto  must  be  understood 
of  predestination  and  election  in  the  broader  sense,  and  that  the 
doctrine  of  declaring  the  same  of  election  in  the  particular  con¬ 
tracted  sense  of  Dr.  Walther,  is  nothing  else  but  Calvinistic 
heresy.” 

Vol.  XI.  No.  2. 
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GRACE  RESISTIBLE  OR  IRRESISTIBLE. 

The  doctrine  of  an  “ irresistible  grace ”  is  even  by  Dr.  Walther 
acknowledged  as  Calvinistic.  Nevertheless  Missouri  maintains 
that  God  “takes  away  not  only  the  natural  opposition  to  his 
grace,  but  even  the  most  stubborn  and  obstinate  resistance.” 
(Theol.  Monatshefte,  1873,  P-  120).  And  “that  if  He  would,  He 
could  just  as  easily  as  with  the  elect  remove  the  most  obstinate 
resistance  in  the  thousands  of  the  non-elect.”  *  *  “When 

God  turns  with  His  grace  to  any  man,  his  opposition  falls  as  the 
snow  melts  before  the  rays  of  the  newly  reviving  sun  of  spring. 
It  would  therefore  be  an  easy  thing  for  God  to  take  away  the 
opposition  from  many  millions  of  men,  from  whom  He  does  not 
take  it  away.  The  matter  is  self-evident.  Christ  says  :  ‘Father, 
all  things  are  possible  with  Thee/  And  ‘with  God  nothing  is 
impossible.’  If  one  says,  ‘according  to  omnipotence,  God  can 

of  stones  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham,  but  morally  this  is 
impossible  we  reply,  then  it  is  not  possible  for  God  to  take 

awav  the  opposition  from  any  man,  for  by  nature  they  are  all 
alike.  But  God  takes  away  from  the  elect  even  the  most  stub¬ 
born  and  obstinate  opposition.  As  proof  of  this  we  only  adduce 
the  case  of  St.  Paul.  Paul  had  opposed  and  resisted  the  Gospel 
in  a  manner  as  it  is  only  possible  for  any  man  to  do.  And 
yet  God  overcame  and  took  away  this  opposition.  Let  not 
Prof.  Fritschel  tell  us,  this  was  an  extraordinary  case.  It  proves 
that  God  often  takes  away  the  most  willful  and  stubborn  oppo¬ 
sition  from  His  elect.  Let  not  Prof.  Fritschel  object,  that  Paul 
did  not  willfully  and  obstinately  resist ;  because  his  opposition 
was  in  ignorance.  Had  he  not  read  and  studied  the  prophe¬ 
cies  ?  Must  he  not  have  known  that  the  Messiah  was  to  come 
at  this  time  ?  Had  he  not  heard  of  the  aged  Simeon  and  of 
the  prophetess  Anna,  that  the  Messiah  had  come  ?  Had  he  not 
perceived  from  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  that  they  accorded  with 
the  prophecies?  Did  he  not  know  of  the  miracles  of  Christ 
and  of  His  apostles?  Had  he  not  heard  of  the  star  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  and  of  the  wise  men  from  the  East,  as  well  as  of  the  holy 
angels,  from  the  lips  of  the  shepherds  ?  Had  he  not  learnt  of 
John  the  Baptist,  that  the  Messiah  had  come  ?  Had  not  the 
words  of  St.  Stephen  and  his  death  made  a  powerful  impression 
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upon  him  ?  And  yet  he  resisted  all  this,  and  went  to  persecute 
and  murder  the  Christians.  Verily  if  ever  any  one  has,  then 
has  Paul  resisted  obstmately  and  stubbornly .  And  yet  God 
could  overcome  it  all  by  His  grace.  And  shall  He  not  do  it  in 
other  cases  of  His  elect?” 

Of  this  article  of  a  “contributor”  Dr.  Walther  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation  (Lehre  and  Wehre  p.  30):  “Another  proof 
that  we  incline  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  absolute  predesti¬ 
nation,  is  derived  from  the  words  in  Lehre  and  Wehre  (Vol.  19, 
p.  173),  ‘the  word  of  God  declares  that  His  grace  takes  away 
the  natural  opposition,  yea  even  the  most  stubborn  and  obsti¬ 
nate  contention  and  resistance.’  It  is  said,  is  not  this  plainly 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace?  We  answer,  by 
no  means.  For  have  not  thousands  been  finally  overcome  and 
converted  by  grace,  who  for  a  time  made  a  quite  willful  and 
stubborn  opposition?  Thus  our  confessions  also  declare:  ‘God 
has  decreed  in  his  counsel,  that  if  those  who  are  called  by  his 
word  reject  that  word  and  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  to  be 
efficacious  in  them  through  the  word,  and  persist  in  such  oppo¬ 
sition ,  he  would  give  them  over  to  obduracy  of  heart,  reject  and 
damn  them.’  Accordingly  not  every  willful  and  obstinate  op¬ 
position  leads  to  eternal  death,  but  only  where  a  man  persists 
in  it.  We  gladly  confess,  however,  and  are  persuaded  the  ‘con¬ 
tributor’  would  do  the  same,  that  the  above  sentence  was  not 
sufficiently  explained  to  avoid  misunderstanding  and  offense; 
yea,  that  even  to  true  Lutherans  these  words  might  seem  ob¬ 
jectionable,  and  should  be  taken  back.  Although  it  is  irrevo¬ 
cably  true  that  even  men  like  Andreae,  Chemnitz,  Seleneccer 
and  Kircher,  the  authors  and  official  defenders  of  our  Formula 
of  Concord,  teach  that  God,  if  he  would  abandon  his  established 
order  and  use  his  omnipotence,  could  convert  all  men.  Yes, 
our  orthodox  theologians  also  of  a  later  period,  rightly  main¬ 
tain  that  there  are  extraordinary  conversions  in  which  God 
transcends  his  established  order.” 

This  explanation  and  elucidation  the  opponents  consider  very 
queer.  In  the  first  place,  they  say  it  would  be  allowable  if  the 
words  could  be  considered  an  unguarded  expression.  But  the 
extensive  argument  to  prove  them,  does  not  admit  of  this.  Be- 
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sides,  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  God  takes  away  the  most  willful 
and  stubborn  opposition  from  men  that  have  given  up  their 
stubborn  resistance.  And  no  one  has  ever  disputed  the  fact 
that  men  may  for  a  time  resist  stubbornly,  and  then  yield  such 
stubborn  resistance  and  be  converted.  Moreover  Dr.  Walther 
with  his  “extraordinary  conversions','  is  in  point  blank  contra¬ 
diction  with  the  “contributor,”  who  says,  “let  not  Prof.  Fritschel 
(he  should  now  say  Dr.  Walther,)  tell  us  that  this  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  case.”  And  then  the  doctrine  of  “ irresistible  grace," 
which  Dr.  Walther  acknowledges  to  be  Calvinistic  and  not  Lu¬ 
theran,  is  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  doctrine  that  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  particular  contracted  sense  is  the  cause  of  faith,  and 
faith  in  no  sense  is  a  condition  of  election.  And  if  there  are 
“extraordinary”  cases,  as  Dr.  Walther  claims,  where  God  “tran¬ 
scends  his  established  order  and  uses  his  omnipotence,”  or  in 
other  words,  works  wdth  “irresistible  grace,”  then  there  is  no 
need  of  taking  back  or  explaining  the  language  of  the  “con¬ 
tributor.”  Then  God  does  “often  take  away  the  most  willful 
and  stubborn  resistance.”  And  when  Dr.  Walther  says,  that 
God  “does  not  take  away  the  opposition  from  millions  of  men, 
although  he  could  just  as  easily  do  it  as  with  the  elect,”  he  says 
the  same  thing  with  the  “contributor,”  only  in  different  words. 
The  plea  howrever  of  the  latter,  that  we  must  not  say  that  St. 
Paul  resisted  in  ignorance,  is  referred  to  the  apostle  himself, 
who  says  (1  Tim.  1:13,)  that  he  did  it  “ignorantly  in  unbelief.” 
And  when  he  says,  (Acts  26,)  “thereupon,  O  King  Agrippa,  I 
wras  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,”  he  plainly  implies 
that  he  could  have  been  disobedient,  and  that  the  grace  which 
converted  him  was  not  irresistible.  And  therefore  his  case  will 
not  answrer  as  an  illustration  of  the  “most  willful  and  stubborn 
resistance,”  and  does  not  teach  the  Calvinistic  or  Missouri  doc¬ 
trine  of  “irresistible  grace.” 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  thus  given  what  seem  to  us  the  chief  points  of  ar¬ 
gument  in  this  great  controversy — the  points  on  which  the  con¬ 
troversy  must  turn.  They  are  however,  only  an  index  of  a 
great  amount  of  discussion — of  theses  and  counter-theses.  To 
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us  it  is  inconceivable,  how  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestina¬ 
tion  and  election  from  eternity,  regardless  of  the  faith  or  unbe¬ 
lief  of  the  individual  subjects  can  be  supposed  to  be  consistent 
with  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  means  of  grace. 

It  is  a  cardinal  distinction  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
means  of  grace,  that  their  nature,  character  and  intent  is  not 
changed  or  affected  by  our  faith  or  our  unbelief.  We  teach  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  always  goes  with  and  dwells  in  the  word  of 
God  ;  that  in  receiving  that  word  we  receive  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  in  resisting  that  word  we  resist  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  how 
can  this  be  said,  if  the  operations  of  the  spirit  and  grace  of  God 
are  predestinated  from  eternity,  to  be  effectual  in  some  cases  and 
ineffectual  in  others,  regardless  of  the  nature  and  persistency 
of  their  resistance?  How  can  the  Gospel  be  a  true  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  grace  to  those  in  whom,  according  to  the  eternal  de¬ 
cree  and  foreordination  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  have 
any  efficacious  operation  ?  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  blessed 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper?  In  this  he  gives  us  His  body 
to  eat  and  His  blood  to  drink,  according  to  Lutheran  doctrine, 
irrespective  of  our  faith  or  unbelief.  And  if  by  eating  and 
drinking  in  impenitence  men  eat  and  drink  damnation  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  if  it  is  predestinated  from  eternity,  irrespective  of 
their  faith  or  unbelief,  who  shall  be  saved  and  who  shall  be 
damned,  is  not  by  that  decree  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  made  an  act  of  divine  wrath,  instead  of  a 
means  of  grace,  as  it  is  to  the  true  believer  ?  We  have  always  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  that  it  was  the  unbe¬ 
lief  of  men  which  turned  the  fruits  of  this  blessed  sacrament, 
which  brings  forgiveness  of  sin  and  everlasting  life  to  all,  into 
a  “savour  of  death.”  But  this  cannot  be  said,  if  the  eternal 
decree  of  God,  which  even  according  to  Dr.  Walther  includes 
not  only  our  salvation,  but  “the  way  and  means  by  which  God 
„  will  bring  us  to  salvation,”  has  determined  from  eternity  in 
whom  the  operations  of  grace  shall  be  efficacious,  and  in  whom 
they  shall  be  futile.  The  worst  kind  of  falsehoods  and  viola¬ 
tions  of  good  faith  of  which  we  can  conceive,  are  those  which 
are  clothed  in  partial  truths.  And  we  can  imagine  no  more  fla¬ 
grant  and  shocking  violation  of  good  faith  among  moral  agents, 
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than  this  doctrine  ascribes  to  God,  when  it  says :  that  “God 
calls  all  men  by  the  means  of  grace,  with  the  purpose  that  they 
should  come  to  repentance  and  faith,”  and  again,  that  “the  ab¬ 
solute  decree  of  God  is  the  only  cause  why  some  men  come  to 
faith  and  others  do  not.”  To  ascribe  to  God  a  “ secret ”  will  in¬ 
consistent  with  his  revealed  will,  in  the  understanding  of  those 
of  his  creatures  to  whom  the  revelation  is  made,  is  ascribing 
the  worst  kind  of  hypocrisy  to  him.  Yea  verily,  to  believe  this 
doctrine  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  judge  of  God  as  “a  most 
terrible  tyrant,”  but,  shocking  to  say  it,  even  as  a  most  cruel 
hypocrite.  Whatever  be  in  the  unfathomable  heart  of  God,  we 
know  it  is  unfathomable  love  in  Christ  Jesus.  “God  so  loved 
the  world,”  not  only  the  elect,  “that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have 
everlasting  life.”  And  in  him  even  the  mysteries,  the  hidden 
counsels  of  eternity  are  revealed  to  us.  The  Son  of  God  ap¬ 
proaches  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  on  his  last  journey.  Before 
his  vision  passes  the  hosts  of  holy  prophets  and  faithful  wit¬ 
nesses  of  Jehovah,  who  endeavored  in  the  face  of  persecution 
and  death,  to  lead  the  covenant  people  to  the  covenant  God. 
He  sees  the  terrible  hour  approaching  when  he  himself,  the 
holy  Son  of  God,  shall  fall  as  the  chief  of  all  victims  of  those 
that  “killed  the  prophets,  and  stoned  them  that  were  sent  unto 
them.”  And  “as  he  came  near  the  city  He  wept  over  it.”  For 
whom  and  for  what  flowed  those  tears  ?  Did  He  weep  over  the 
eternal  decree  of  His  heavenly  Father?  He  opens  his  lips,  He 
tells  the  cause  of  His  grief :  “Oh  !  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto 
thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
notT  In  the  face  of  these  words  of  injured  love,  of  rejected 
mercy,  and  in  the  face  of  those  tears,  wrung  from  the  Saviour’s 
heart,  breaking  in  compassion,  this  doctrine  tells  us  that  “He 
could  just  as  easily  have  changed  and  converted  these  prophet 
murderers  as  he  did  St.  Peter  and  St.  John. 

The  magic  shibboleth  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predesti¬ 
nation  and  election,  has  ever  been  the  “good  pleasure”  ( evdoxia ) 
of  God.  What  this  good  pleasure  is,  the  apostle  tells  us  (I  Cor. 
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1  :  21)  :  “It  pleased  God  (^evdourjaev) — it  was  the  good  pleasure 
of  God — by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  will 
believe.”  But  what  is  preaching  ?  Is  it  to  proclaim,  that  God 
has  from  all  eternity  predestinated  certain  ones  of  the  human 
family  to  be  saved,  and  that  “ they  shall  and  must  he  saved,"  as- 
Missouri  says  ;  and  that  he  left  all  others  to  go  to  destruction  ? 
And  that  if  men  believe  it  is  a  sign  that  they  are  of  the  elect,, 
and  if  they  do  not  believe,  they  belong  to  the  reprobate  ?  That 
would  be  preaching  if  we  were  to  believe  such  an  eternal  de¬ 
cree.  But  what  says  the  apostle?  “We  entreat  men,”  he  says, 
“in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.”  So  then  the  preacher 
of  the  gospel  goes  to  every  sinner  “in  Christ’s  stead,”  assuring 
him  that  Christ  shed  His  precious  blood  for  the  forgiveness  of 
his  sins,  to  reconcile  him  to  God.  That  “God  so  loved  the 
world”  and  therefore  so  loved  him ,  “that  he  gave  His  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son.”  That  “God  will  have  all  men  be  saved,”  ana 
therefore  will  have  him  be  sayed  “and  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.”  Can  I  say  all  that  in  good  faith — “in  Christ’s 
stead” — to  every  poor  sinner,  if  I  believe  that  God  has  deter¬ 
mined  from  all  eternity  to  leave  some  men  in  the  ruin  of  their 
sin  ? 

Much  is  made  of  the  objection  that  if  faith  is  in  any  sense 
considered  a  condition  or  cause  of  election,  then  the  believer 
has  personal  merit  in  it,  and  salvation  is  not  all  of  grace.  But 
is  the  danger  of  self-righteousness  really  so  great  on  this  point? 
Do  men  naturally  take  credit  to  themselves  for  ceasing  to  resist 
the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  offers  of  free 
salvation  in  the  Gospel?  What  would  we  think  of  a  man  who 
had  been  severely  sick,  making  his  boast  that  he  took  the  med¬ 
icine  which  his  friends  administered  to  him,  according  to  the 
prescriptions  of  the  physician,  when  he  was  utterly  helpless. 
Or  what  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  had  fallen  into  a 
ravine,  making  his  boast  that  he  suffered  the  philanthropist, 
who  had  been  let  down  by  a  rope  to  save  him,  to  tie  the  rope 
of  deliverance  around  him?  And  do  regenerated  men  so  much 
more  naturally  take  to  a  form  of  vanity,  which  in  the  eyes  of 
unrenewed  men  and  of  “natural  reason,”  is  the  most  contempt¬ 
ible  folly? 
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But  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  common  cause  of  self-congrat¬ 
ulation  and  even  of  self-conceit  among  men,  when  they  think 
themselves  the  favorites  of  some  great  personage — the  favorites 
of  the  king.  And  the  self-complacent  consciousness  of  being 
the  chosen  favorites  of  God,  is  altogether  more  likely  to  prove 
a  source  of  spiritual  pride,  if  indeed  it  is  not  already  a  fruit  of 
the  same,  than  the  consciousness  of  having  accepted  the  free 
and  gracious  salvation  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  freely  and  mer¬ 
cifully  offered  in  the  Gospel  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  may 
not  this  after  all  be  the  solution  of  the  mystery  howr  Missouri, 
orthodox  Missouri — of  which  we  have  so  long  heard  the  cry 
“salvation  is  of  Missouri'’ — Missouri,  which  in  special  privilege 
seemed  to  have  exclusive  charter-claim  to  all  true  Lutheranism, 
so  that  many  now  believe,  that  there  must  be  some  mistake 
about  its  teaching  such  a  doctrine,  how  this  Missouri  has  fallen 
into  this  worst  of  all  Calvinistic  heresies  ?  Long  before  the 
formation  of  the  Synodical  Conference,  we  frequently  heard  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  Wisconsin  Synod,  in  the  Minnesota 
Synod,  in  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  and  various  other  quarters 
w'hich  are  now  under  the  wing  of  Missouri  in  the  Synodical 
Conference ;  that  because  of  its  arrogant  presumption  and  pre¬ 
tension  to  dictate  Lutheranism  to  the  entire  Lutheran  Church, 
Missouri  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  a  grievous  fall.  Whether 
Missouri  has  become  less  pretentious  and  arrogant  by  swallow¬ 
ing  up  all  the  above  mentioned  elements,  or  wrhether  this  is  the 
long  predicted  fall  we  will  not  presume  to  say.  But  when  all 
the  fruits  of  this  doctrine  are  fully  ripe,  it  will  appear  whether 
this  fall  is  low  in  proportion  to  the  hight  of  Missouri  presump¬ 
tion. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  SUPERNATURAL  ELEMENT  OF  THE  BIBLE ;  ITS  NA¬ 
TURE,  NECESSITY  AND  IMPORTANCE. 

By  Rev.  P.  Rizer,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

The  Bible  is  a  wonderful  book,  and  a  book  of  wonders.  It 
consists  of  sixty-six  volumes,  some  of  which  were  written  more 
than  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  has  successfully  withstood 
the  assaults  of  infidelity,  fanaticism  and  ignorance  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  still  commends  itself,  by  its  sacredness  and 
truth,  to  the  admiration  and  love  of  all  mankind.  This  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  its  divine  origin.  When  we  inquire, 
what  is  the  rationale  of  its  wonderful  influence,  we  discover  that 
in  addition  to  reason,  it  contains  a  supernatural  element ,  by 
which  it  is  eminently  distinguished  above  all  other  books  that 
have  ever  been  written.  “Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

Apart  from  this,  human  philosophy  fails  to  account  for  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  was  founded 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  by  a  crucified 
malefactor.  There  must  be  more  than  human  power  involved 
in  the  fact  that  “the  gates  of  hell”  have  never  prevailed  against 
this  institution. 

A  certain  writer  says,  “That  supernatural  evidences,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  lose  that  compulsive  character  which  they  possess 
when  they  take  place,  or  nearly  so  before  our  eyes  ;  and  that 
minds  not  receptive  of  the  truth,  will  then  throw  off  the  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  that  was  only  compulsively  induced.” 

The  rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jewish  nation,  notwithstanding 
the  attestation  of  his  divine  mission  by  miracles,  Mr.  Saurin 
considers  a  “prodigy.”  It  is  explained  by  our  Saviour  Himself, 
when  He  said :  “This  is  the  condemnation  that  light  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  be¬ 
cause  their  deeds  were  evil.”  In  view  of  supernatural  testi- 
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mony,  He  also  said,  of  the  unbelieving  Jews:  “If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead.”  How  strikingly  was  this  fulfilled,  in 
presence  of  the  demonstrated  fact  of  Christ’s  resurrection. 

The  possibility  of  a  divine  revelation  is  evident  from  the 
nature  and  power  of  God.  And  its  desirability  is  attested  by 
the  experience  of  mankind  in  every  age.  Hence  we  infer  both 
the  probability  and  the  necessity  of  some  communication  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man,  over  and  above  that  which  we  find  in 
nature.  Whatever  purports  to  be  a  revelation  from  God  must 
be  attested  and  authenticated  by  incontrovertible  evidence  or 
tokens,  beyond  the  possibilities  of  mere  nature  or  human  reason. 
We  maintain  therefore,  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible 
prove  its  divine  origin.  This  is  the  supernatural  element ,  that 
stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  challenges  the  scrutiny  of  all. 

The  word  miracle ,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  miracu- 
lum ,  signifies  wonder ,  or  marvel.  It  is  applied,  to  those  facts 
recorded  in  Scripture,  which  attract  and  excite  special  attention 
by  their  unusual  or  extraordinary  nature.  The  apostle  Peter 
in  his  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts  2  :  22,  uses  three 
different  words,  to  designate  the  approval  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
by  God,  viz.:  Swa/usai,  non  repacji  xai  Grf^eioiS — “By  mir¬ 
acles  and  wonders  and  signs.”  Luther  translates  these,  “Thaten, 
und  Wundern,  und  Zeichen.”  The  Greek  word  aruxEiov ,  which 
is  often  rendered  miracle  in  the  New  Testament,  properly  signi¬ 
fies  a  sign,  and  refers  to  the  design  of  an  act,  in  order  to  convince 
men  of  some  truth.  Many  of  the  exploits  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
before  Pharaoh,  and  during  the  march  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan  ;  as  well  as  many  of  the  works  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  were,  in  this  sense,  miracles,  that  is,  signs , 
given  to  prove  the  divinity  of  their  respective  missions. 

Jesus  by  a  word  or  a  look  turned  water  into  wine 

No  ripened  grapes  by  human  hands  were  crushed  ; 

“The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed.” 

Without  the  use  of  second  causes,  or  the  ordinary  means  of 
operation,  He  restored  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
soundness  to  the  lame,  cured  demoniacs,  healed  multitudes  of 
the  sick,  fed  thousands  on  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  and  even 
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raised’  the  dead  to  life.  These  acts  were  beyond  the  general 
experience  of  mankind,  and  eminently  deserve  to  be  called  signs 
or  miracles. 

Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and 
said,  “Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God  ; 
for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles,  {gthxeioi)  that  thou  doest,  ex¬ 
cept  God  be  with  him.”  This  was  an  acknowledgment  by  one 
in  authority  of  the^divine  mission  of  Jesus.  And  it  is  evident 
from  the  phrase,  “ we  know,”  that  Nicodemus  was  not  alone  in 
this  knowledge  or  conviction.  It  is  highly  probable  that  many 
of  his  compeers  in  the  Sanhedrim,  were  at  least  staggered  by 
the  works  of  Jesus,  but  were  prevented  from  savingly  believing 
on  and  confessing  Him  as  the  Messiah,  by  the  pride  and  preju¬ 
dice  of  their  carnal  hearts.  It  is  clear  that  the  Jews  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  reality  of  Christ’s  miracles ;  for  they  expected 
their  Messiah  to  give  such  proofs  of  His  mission.  They  had 
no  difficulty  with  the  false  philosophy  of  David  Hume  in  re¬ 
gard  to  “ experienced  for  they  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
miracles ;  and  no  German  rationalism  had  yet  perverted  the 
human  mind  by  transcendental  sophistries.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  may  seem  inexplicable  on 
the  score  of  human  experience,  just  as  much  as  the  miracles  of 
the  Bible  appear  to  infidels  and  rationalists.  After  the  apostle 
Peter  had  healed  the  man  lame  from  his  birth,  at  the  beautiful 
gate  of  the  temple ;  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  said :  “What 
shall  we  do  to  these  men  ?  for  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle 
hath  been  done  by  them  is  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  at 
Jerusalem,  and  we  cannot  deny  it,”  Acts  4:16. 

The  Bible,  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  rests  on  a 
supernatural  basis,  and  miracles  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
prove  its  divine  origin.  Let  us  then  consider  this  proposition 
in  its  true  light.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  a  class  of 
Christians  who  undervalue,  or  at  least  do  not  sufficiently  ap¬ 
preciate  these  supernatural  evidences,  and  seldom  insist  upon 
them  as  a  ground  of  faith  in  divine  revelation.  The  writer  has 
heard  the  assertion,  that  “miracles  have  never  converted  any 
one  to  Christianity.”  •  This  reminds  us  of  the  stale  objection 
made  by  rationalists,  that  they  are  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
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the  Creator,  who  always  works  by  established  laws.  ’Baron 
Humboldt  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  “the  universe  is 
governed  by  law!'  But  may  we  not  ask,  if  there  be  law ,  must 
there  not  be  a  personal  law  giver  f 

A  few  passages  of  Scripture  may  be  referred  to  in  illustration 
of  the  importance  of  miracles,  in  connection  with  faith.  John 
ii  :  45  :  “Then  many  of  the  Jews  which  came  to  Mary  and  had 
seen  the  things  which  Jesus  did,  believed  on  Him.”  They  had 
witnessed  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  Acts  9  :  42,  concerning 
the  raising  of  Dorcas :  “It  was  known  throughout  all  Joppa : 
and  many  believed  in  the  Lord.”  John  2:23:  “Now  when 
He  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  on  the  feast-day,  many 
believed  in  His  name,  when  they  saw  the  miracles  which  He 
did.”  John  7:31:  “And  many  of  the  people  believed  on  Him 
and  said,  When  Christ  cometh,  will  He  do  more  miracles  than 
these  which  this  man  doeth  ?”  John  4  :  39 :  “And  many  of 
the  Samaritans  of  that  city  believed  on  Him  for  the  saying  of 
the  woman,  which  testified,  He  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did.” 
These  passages  may  suffice  to  show  that  miracles  are  calculated 
to  beget  faith,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  depreciated. 

WHAT  IS  A  MIRACLE  ? 

A  miracle  is  either  an  intellectual  or  a  physical  fact ,  which 
can  be  ascribed  alone  to  the  sovereign  power  of  God,  exerted 
either  with  or  without  means. 

It  is  not  brought  to  pass  by  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  are  uniform  in  their  operation.  But  every  miracle 
may  be  considered  as  a  new  creative  act,  and  may  be  in  perfect 
accordance  with  other  laws  of  nature,  which  are  unknown  to 
mortals.  Wine  is  produced  ordinarily  by  a  slow  process. 
Moisture  is  absorbed  from  the  earth  by  the  vine,  and  elaborated 
by  vegetation,  until  it  becomes  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Then 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  it  undergoes  fermentation,  and  is 
made  wine  by  natural  laws  which  are  well  understood.  When 
Christ  made  wine  at  Cana  of  Gallilee,  He  did  not  interfere  with 
the  established  laws  of  nature,  but  exerted  a  power  upon  those 
laws  which  hastened  the  result.  The  water  became  wine  im¬ 
mediately ',  and  this  immediate  process  gives  to  the  fact  its 
miraculous  character. 
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The  creation  of  the  world  and  the  laws  by  which  the  universe 
is  governed  constitute  in  reality  a  miracle;  just  as  truly  as  the 
supernatural  production  of  wine,  or  the  supernatural  produc¬ 
tion  of  bread  with  five  or  seven  loaves  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
feed  thousands  of  people.  And  the  only  reason  why  the  growth 
of  a  tree  from  an  acorn,  or  the  ordinary  propagation  of  animal 
life  does  not  excite  wonder,  is  because  we  are  familiar  with 
these  natural  processes,  and  can  easily  understand  their  ration¬ 
ale.  Common  sense  teaches  us  that  the  universe  could  not 
have  created  itself,  but  must  have  had  an  intelligent  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Creator.  If  this  Creator  could  bring  into  existence 
that  which  had  previously  no  being,  and  then  give  it  laws  which 
operate  uniformly,  it  follows,  that  He  has  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  causing  events,  or  developing  facts  by  an  entirely  different 
process.  It  would  be  absurd  and  irreverent  to  suppose  that 
the  Almighty  is  limited  in  His  knowledge,  or  confined  to  a 
single  mode  of  governing  the  universe. 

Every  miracle  is  a  mystery,  but  not  every  mystery  is  a  mir¬ 
acle.  When  Moses  brought  water  out  of  the  rock  by  his  wand, 
it  was  a  great  mystery ;  because  the  process  could  not  be  ex¬ 
plained,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  miracle.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  grass  is  no  mystery,  because  we  understand  the  laws  of 
vegetation.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  wonder,  at  least  to  our 
senses,  and  yet  it  is  in  some  sense  a  miracle,  because  it  tran¬ 
scends  human  power,  and  cannot  take  place  without  divine 
causation,  which  was  exerted  at  the  creation  of  the  original 
germs. 

Many  facts  of  which  we  are  cognizant,  are  in  themselves 
wonderful,  and  cause  us  to  marvel ;  but  this  does  not  place 
them  in  the  category  of  miracles.  And  there  are  some  things 
in  nature,  which  excite  no  wonder  among  us  of  the  temperate 
zone ;  (for  example  that  water  becomes  a  solid  body,  when  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  indicates  less  than  32  degrees,) 
which  would  appear  miraculous  to  the  unsophisticated  natives 
of  a  tropical  climate.  Water  becomes  ice  according  to  well 
known  laws ;  but  because  we  understand  the  process,  and  can 
see  the  operation  of  second  causes,  it  is  neither  a  mystery  nor  a 
miracle  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  word. 
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An  intellectual  miracle  is  a  fact,  the  manifestation  of  which 
proves  supernatural  knowledge:  that  is,  knowledge  which  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  ordinary  process  by  which  it  is  acquired ;  as 
when  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  preached  in  lan¬ 
guages  which  they  had  never  learned  by  study  or  practice. 
Such  knowledge  is  above  all  natural  possibilities. 

There  is  no  mortal  or  any  created  being,  that  can  foretell  un¬ 
conditionally  a  future  event.  By  reason,  we  may  calculate  and 
predict  some  events,  such  as  eclipses,  transits,  and  occultations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  we  may  sometimes  be  successful 
in  foretelling  contingencies.  But  the  Omniscient  alone  is  able 
to  penetrate  futurity,  and  tell  us  with  absolute  certainty  what 
will  happen  to-morrow,  or  thousands  of  years  hence.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  prophets,  the  apostles  and  Jesus  Christ,  who  did 
actually  foretell  future  events  with  certainty,  must  have  been  in 
possession  of  wisdom  or  knowledge  which  they  could  obtain 
from  no  other  source  than  God;  to  whose  eyes  all  things,  even 
the  free  volitions  of  His  creatures  “are  naked  and  open.” 

Some  of  the  revelations  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  are  won¬ 
derful.  But  they  belong  to  a  very  peculiar  category.  John 
Wesley  wrote  to  this  remarkable  man,  that  after  a  journey  of 
several  months,  he  contemplated  making  him  a  visit,  to  gratify 
a  long  cherished  desire  of  conversing  with  him.  This  was  in 
February  1772.  Swedenborg  replied,  that  the  proposed  visit 
of  Mr.  Wesley  would  be  too  late,  as  he,  (Swedenborg,)  “should 
go  into  the  world  of  spirits  on  the  29  th  day  of  the  next  month 
and  not  return .”  Swedenborg  died  at  London  on  the  29th  of 
March  1772.  His  prediction  was  fulfilled,  but  may  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  occult  powers  of  the  mind,  which  in  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  cases,  are  strongly  developed.  This  may  also  ex¬ 
plain  a  number  of  well  authenticated  cases  of  remarkable  pre¬ 
sentiments. 

A  physical  miracle  is  one  which  exhibits  force  or  power  over 
nature ;  as  when  Christ  commanded  the  winds  of  heaven  and 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  they  obeyed  him :  also,  when  by 
walking  on  the  water,  he  overcame  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 

The  number  of  Christ’s  miracles  was  large,  and  greatly  varied. 
There  are  about  forty  recorded,  but  there  were  doubtless  many 
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more  performed  by  him,  as  vast  multitudes  flocked  to  him,  who 
were  afflicted  with  various  diseases,  and  we  are  informed  that 
he  healed  them  all.  The  apostle  John,  using  an  oriental  hyper¬ 
bole  says,  at  the  close  of  his  Gospel,  “There  are  also  many 
other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which  if  they  should  be 
written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could 
not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written.” 

But  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  miracle  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  is  the  “resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead .” 
This  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  as  the  greatest  of  all  his  works. 
David  Strauss,  a  rationalist  of  the  modern  school,  who  1835 — 
1838  published  several  editions  of  his  “Leben  Jesu,”  says>  “The 
proposition,  ‘A  dead  man  is  come  to  life  again,’  is  composed 
of  two  such  contradictory  parts,  that  when  we  grasp  the  oner 
(festhalten)  the  other  threatens  to  escape.  Is  he  really  come  to< 
life  again,  then  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  not  quit*e 
dead;  but  if  he  was  really  dead,  then  we  find  it  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  is  really  come  to  life.” 

Experience  teaches  and  assures  us,  that  none  but  the  great 
Creator  of  all  things  can  reanimate  a  dead  body;  and  whenever 
we  become  satisfied  of  such  a  reanimation,  we  must  admit  that 
God  is  its  author.  This  would  be  a  genuine  miracle,  and  is  the 
strongest  possible  argument  for  divine  intervention.  It  is  a 
clear  and  convincing  proof  of  the  proposition  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  establish. 

The  writer  of  this  article  feels  thankful  that  there  is  not  a 
single  fact  recorded  in  history,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  better 
authenticated  and  established  than  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead.  On  a  memorable  occasion,  having  been 
by  divine  providence  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  cold, 
cheerless  grave  and  incomprehensible  eternity;  and  feeling  most 
keenly  the  wounds  occasioned  by  the  inexorable  angel  of  death,, 
he  was  for  a  season  tempted  by  the  syren  song  of  materialismy 
to  doubt  whether  the  consolations  offered  by  our  holy  religion 
are  perfectly  reliable.  But  materialism  was  found  inadequate  to 
give  satisfaction  or  comfort  to  his  troubled  mind.  “To  be  or 
not  to  be,  that  is  the  question.”  Is  the  spirit,  [o^n  noeft— 
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fPvXrf\  in  articulo  mortis  dissipated  into  thin  air?  Can  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  immortality  be  a  fact?  These  were  thrilling  questions, 
under  peculiar  circumstances  of  bereavement.  The  intensely 
earnest  mind  craves  a  sure  foundation  upon  which  to  stand, 
when  the  rain  of  sorrow  descends,  the  floods  of  trouble  come, 
and  the  winds  of  skepticism  blow  and  beat  upon  the  reasoning 
faculty.  This  sure  foundation  was  found  in  the  demonstrated 
fact,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  indeed  “burst  the  bars  of  death 
and  triumph  o’er  the  grave.”  By  that  stupendous  act  of  his 
own  inherent  power,  he  “brought  life  and  immortality  clearly  to 
light,”  and  gave  to  his  doctrines  the  stamp  of  divinity  and  im¬ 
mortality. 

“The  world  can  never  give, 

The  bliss  for  which  we  sigh, 

’Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live, 

Nor  all  of  death  to  die.” 

“Then  cease  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife, 

And  let  me  languish  into  life.” 

Well  may  the  poet  sing,  of  the  dying  believer, 

The  world  recedes,  it  disappears ! 

Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 
With  sounds  seraphic  ring ; 

Lend,  lend  your  wings,  I  mount!  I  fly! 

O  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

O  death !  where  is  thy  sting  ?” 

The  grand  design  of  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible 
was  to  attest  its  divine  origin,  and  accredit  its  holy  and  benev¬ 
olent  mission.  A  revelation  requires  such  attestation  as  a  sine 
qua  non.  What  guaranty  could  we  have,  to  take  the  Bible  as 
our  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  without  these  irrefragable  proofs 
that  the  sacred  writers  were  divinely  authorized,  and  endowed 
with  supernatural  power.  “We  have  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables,”  says  the  apostle,  2  Pet.  1  :  16,  “when  we  made 
known  unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  were  eye  witnesses  of  his  majesty.  For  he  received 
from  God  the  Father,  honor  and  glory,  when  there  came  such 
a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory,  “This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.” 

The  world  has  not  lacked  for  impostors.  In  all  ages  there 
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have  been  men,  who  sought  to  delude  mankind  with  all  kinds 
of  vagaries;  and  the  fact  that  they  have  imposed  upon  human 
credulity  by  false  or  pretended  miracles,  is  a  tacit  witness  to  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  the  supernatural  element  of  the 
Bible. 

John  7:17.  Our  Saviour  says,  “If  any  man  will  do  his  will, 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether 
I  speak  of  myself.”  This  teaches  that  personal  experience ,  or 
th practice  of  Christianity,  will  produce  conviction  of  its  truth 
and  divinity ;  but  in  order  that  men  may  be  induced  to  make 
the  experiment,  it  is  presumed  that  they  are  already  inclined  or 
at  least  willing  to  believe.  There  are  intrinsic  evidences  of  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity,  which  with  a  believer  supersede 
the  necessity  of  miraculous  testimony;  but  this  does  not  by  any 
means  disprove  the  necessity  of  the  supernatural  element  to  its 
introduction  and  propagation  in  the  world. 

In  this  article,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  discuss  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  the  miraculous  testimony,  by  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  accompany  the  revelation  of  his  will.  This  we  must 
take  for  granted.  Our  object  is  simply  to  show  its  nature,  ne¬ 
cessity  and  importance.  Bald  infidelity,  from  Celsus,  the  Epi¬ 
curean  Philosopher  of  the  second  century,  down  to  Robert 
Ingersoll  of  the  nineteenth,  unhesitatingly  rejects  the  super¬ 
natural  attestation  of  the  Bible.  Many  of  this  class  try  to  per¬ 
suade  themselves  that  this  precious  magna  charta  of  our 
religious  hope  is  the  product  of  designing  priestcraft.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  the  great  mass  of  infidels  are  such,  not  from 
sober  conviction,  but  from  a  desire  to  relieve  their  conscience 
of  the  apprehension  of  future  retribution.  With  them,  the  wish 
is  father  to  the  thought.  If  the  Bible  be  not  true,  then  Sinai 
had  no  thunder,  and  the  agonies  of  Calvary  had  no  reference  to 
sin ,  as  their  procuring  cause.  Their  creed  is,  sin  is  not  the 
transgression  of  law,  but  only  a  misfortune  and  therefore  the 
soul  that  sinneth  shall  not  die.  Eternal  death  is  only  a  “raw 
head  and  bloody  bones,”  to  frighten  weak  women  and  little 
children. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  considerable  number 
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of  German  theologians  arose,  who  undertook  to  explain  the 
miracles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  accordance  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  human  reason.  They  ignored  inspiration,  and  ridiculed 
the  asserted  supernatural  character  of  the  alleged  miracles. 
They  acknowledged  the  historic  basis  of  the  Bible ;  freely  ad¬ 
mitting  the  personal  existence  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ,  but 
endeavored  to  show,  that  the  sacred  writers  are  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  some  way  entirely  different  from  the  rules  of  orthodox 
hermeneutics.  Semler  led  the  way  in  this  school,  which  was 
called  that  of  Neology ,  or  new  theology,  but  has  since  been 
known  as  Rationalism.  He  was  born  at  Saalfield,  1725,  and 
died  1791,  having  reached  a  “bad  eminence,”  in  derogating 
from  the  divine  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume. 
His  loose  views  (which  reflected  his  own  moral  character),  to¬ 
gether  with  those  of  Baumgarten,  gained  ground  at  Halle,  and 
greatly  tended  to  lower  the  reverence  in  which  the  Bible  had 
been  previously  held  in  Germany.  He  was  followed  by  Eich- 
horn,  Paulus,  Gabler,  Bauer,  Schelling  Wegscheider,  Heine,  De 
Wette,  Bretschneider  and  a  host  of  others. 

In  explaining  the  miracles  of  Moses,  some  of  them  allege 
that  he  was  skilled  in  Egyptian  lore  and  arts,  and  as  a  stone¬ 
mason  could  prepare  the  tables  with  the  Decalogue,  and  thus 
impose  upon  the  credulity  of  an  ignorant  people  by  sham 
lightning  and  thunder,  with  the  patriotic  design  of  liberating 
them  from  the  hard  yoke  of  Pharaoh.  In  regard  to  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ,  Paulus  and  others  assumed  that  he  was  not 
dead,  (“nicht  ganz  todt”)  that  his  youthful  powers  (“jugendliche 
Krafte”)  aided  by  the  aromatic  spices  in  the  sepulchre  enabled 
him  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  crucifixion,  and  that  an  earth¬ 
quake  which  happened  about  that  time  rolled  the  stone  away, 
and  Jesus  came  forth  from  the  dead. 

Subsequently,  another  class  of  writers  appeared  under  the 
lead  of  David  Strauss,  of  Tubingen,  1835.  He  denied  the  his¬ 
toric  basis,  contrary  to  the  earlier  rationalists,  and  represented 
the  whole  Bible  history  as  a  myth.  According  to  this  theory 
there  are  three  kinds  of  myths,  viz. :  the  historic ,  the  philosophic 
and  the  poetic.  Moses  and  Christ  are  represented  as  fictitious 
characters,  who  were  imagined  to  have  lived,  or  ought  to  have 
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lived  in  certain  eras,  and  all  the  supernatural  investments  of 
their  history  are  to  be  ascribed  to  fancy.  If  then  Christ  were 
the  holy  man,  as  represented,  it  was  concluded  that  a  violent 
death  would  terminate  his  career,  and  that  he  would  be  hon¬ 
ored  and  glorified  by  an  ascension  to  heaven.  Strauss  from  his 
standpoint,  criticises  the  reasonings  of  the  “ naturalists, ”  and 
shows  their  absurdities.  He  finds  various  contradictions  among 
the  sacred  writers  in  regard  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  rejects  the  explanations  of  super¬ 
natural  facts,  given  by  former  rationalists.  His  language  is, 
“Bei  einer  sichtigen  Ansicht  liber  das  Verhaltniss  von  Leib  und 
Seele,  welche  diese  beiden  nicht  abstract  auseinander  halt,  son- 
dern  sie  zugleich  in  ihrer  Identitat,  die  Seele  als  die  Innerlich- 
keit  des  Leibes,  den  Leib  als  die  Aeusserleicliktit  der  Seele 
begreift,  weissman  schon  gar  nicht,  wie  man  sich  die  Wider- 
beleburg  eines  Todten  nur  vorstellen,  geschweige  denn  sie 
verstehen  solle,”  Vol.  2,  Sec.  138,  “Leben  Jesu.” 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  he  considered  the  soul  and  body 
incapable  of  separate  existence ,  which  is  identical  with  the  view 
advocated  by  a  late  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Yale  College,  Dr. 
Ives,  who  maintains  that  the  “soul  of  man  is  material  and  mor- 
tal,”  and  that  “all  animals  have  souls.”  His  book  is  entitled, 
“ Bible  Doctrine  of  the  Soul,"  published  1878. 

It  is  amusing  to  witness  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  argument 
used  by  Strauss  against  the  naturalistic  school  of  rationalists. 
For  he  does  certainly  handle  Paulus,  Eichhorn,  and  all  the  his¬ 
toric-basis  theologians  without  gloves.  “When  rogues  fall  out, 
honest  men  are  likely  to  get  their  dues.” 

Under  the  teaching  of  divines  like  Neander,  Tholuck,  Christ- 
lieb,  Dorner,  and  many  others,  rationalism  had  lost  its  prestige 
in  most  of  the  Universities  and  pulpits  of  Germany.  But  from 
recent  accounts,  we  are  apprehensive  that  so  called  “Liberalis- 
mus,”  is  encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  “Orthodoxy  and  Con- 
fessionalism." 

The  history  of  the  past  three  quarters  of  a  century  clearly 
proves  and  illustrates  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  and  pro¬ 
moting  sound  morality  and  true  religion  without  giving  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  supernatural  element  of  the  Bible.  Not  by  the 
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might  of  human  learning,  nor  by  the  power  of  worldly  ambition 
“ but  by  My  Spirit  saith  the  Lord'S  can  the  holy  temple  be 
reared  in  truth  and  glory.  Materialism  is  now  a  threatening 
danger.  In  conclusion,  we  repeat  that  a  miracle  is  a  fact,  either 
physical  or  intellectual,  which  can  be  ascribed  alone  to  the 
power  of  God,  exerted  with  or  without  means,  and  is  a  sine  qua 
non  to  prove  a  revelation  divine.  All  the  miracles  of  the  Bible 
bear  upon  their  face  the  stamp  of  divinity,  and  furnish  ample 
ground  of  hope  that  all  its  promises  will  surely  be  fulfilled. 
For  they  prove  incontrov£rtibly  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
is  superhuman,  supernatural  and  must  be  true. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

BAPTISM:  THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  NINTH  ARTICLE 
OF  THE  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  Dimm,  A.  M.,  Kimberton,  Pa. 

To  write  upon  this  article  of  our  venerable  symbol,  seems 
now  almost  like  a  work  of  supererogation.  The  literature  of  it 
is  so  extensive  that  nothing  new  or  original  can  with  truth  be 
said ;  it  is  so  profound  that  nothing  deeper  can  be  produced ;  it 
is  so  able  that  our  theologians  of  the  present  day  cannot  sur¬ 
pass  it.  More  than  any  other,  save  one,  of  the  articles  of  our 
Confession,  has  it  claimed  and  received  the  attention  of  theo¬ 
logical  writers.  That  one  is  the  eleventh,  which  treats  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  paper  to  enter  into  any  extended 
history,  critical  examination  or  doctrinal  vindication  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  under  consideration.  We  wish  to  give  a  more  practical 
turn  to  the  discussion.  We  propose  to  look  briefly  into  the 
meaning  of  this  article  and  to  inquire  what  practical  bearing  it 
should  have  on  our  pastoral  work  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  our  parental  dealing  with  the  little  children  that  God  has 
given  us  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

In  the  outset  we  deem  it  of  importance  to  be  reminded  that 
God’s  word  is  the  only'  authoritative  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
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Therefore  in  the  interpretation  of  the  articles  of  the  Confession, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  led  by  the  light  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  their  true  meaning,  and,  if  possible,  by  their  light  to 
the  true  import  of  the  Scriptures.  For  they  are  human  and 
can  only  have  weight  and  authority  as  they  correspond  with  the 
word  of  God.  But  thus  using  them,  they  become  valid  assist¬ 
ants  in  the  attainment  of  the  true  import  of  the  word.  They 
are  the  standard  opinions  of  the  honest  learned,  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  centuries  of  varied  criticism,  and  they  still  stand. 
And  what  is  more,  the  continued  investigation  of  the  sacred 
word  seems  to  bring  us  all  the  while  nearer  to  a  unanimous 
adoption  of  them,  even  in  their  peculiar  phraseology.  Such 
emphatically  has  been  the  case  in  the  General  Synod,  during  its 
last  twenty  years.  With  these  principles  for  our  guidance,  let 
us  proceed  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  and  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  Article  of  the  Confession. 

The  wording,  according  to  the  German  copy,  is  as  follows  : 
“Respecting  Baptism  it  is  taught,  that  it  is  necessary;  that  grace 
is  offered  through  it ;  and  that  children  ought  to  be  baptized, 
who  through  such  baptism  are  presented  to  God  and  become 
acceptable  to  Him.  Therefore  the  Anabaptists  are  condemned, 
who  teach  that  infant  baptism  is  improper.” 

This  is  the  form  of  words  which  was  read  before  the  Em¬ 
peror  in  the  German  language  at  the  Diet  at  Augsburg.  By 
the  imperial  command  a  Latin  copy  was  also  prepared,  which 
with  the  German,  was  handed  to  the  sovereign.  In  this  were 
included  two  additional  wTords,  which  were  left  out  of  the  Ger¬ 
man.  These  two  words  are  attached  to  the  first  affirmation, 
making  it  read — Respecting  Baptism,  it  is  taught  that  is  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  salvation.  Now  whilst  this  confession  was  not  intended 
by  the  confessors,  to  become  binding  as  the  symbol  of  a  Church, 
yet  driven  by  fear  of  the  Catholics  on  the  one  side  and  the  hon¬ 
est  love  of  the  truth  on  the  other — impelled  by  responsibility 
to  the  electors  on  the  one  hand  and  the  obligation  to  their  own 
souls  on  the  other — they  most  carefully  chose  and  weighed  ev¬ 
ery  word  and  phrase. 

O11  examination  we  find  this  article  containing  several  affir- 
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mations  which  we  may  lay  out  before  us  and  then  take  up  in 
turn.  The  confessors  say  : 

1.  Baptism  is  necessary. 

2.  Grace  is  offered  through  it. 

3.  Children  ought  to  be  baptized. 

4.  They  are  thus  presented  to  God. 

5.  They  become  acceptable  to  Him. 

Baptism  is  one  of  the  two  holy  sacraments  recognized  by  the 
Protestant  Church  as  of  divine  appointment.  Of  these  sacra¬ 
ments  the  Apology  says  :  “They  are  efficacious  signs  and  sure 
testimonies  of  God’s  grace  and  purpose  toward  us.  Now  Bap¬ 
tism  is  a  true  sacrament ;  for  it  is  commanded  of  God,  and  has 
the  promise  of  grace  which  in  reality  belongs  to,  and  is  the 
New  Testament.” 

The  Smalcald  Articles  say :  “Baptism  is  nothing  else  than 
the  word  of  God  connected  with  water,  commanded  by  His  in¬ 
stitution,  or  as  St.  Paul  says,  Eph.  5  :  26,  ‘A  washing  of  water 
by  the  word  also  as  Augustine  says,  ‘The  word  being  added  to 
the  element  becomes  a  sacrament.’  ” 

The  Smaller  Catechism  says  :  “Baptism  is  not  only  simple 
water,  but  it  is  the  water  that  is  comprehended  in  God’s  com¬ 
mand,  and  connected  with  His  word.” 

The  Larger  Catechism  says  :  “In  the  first  place  it  is  above  all 
things  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  words  upon 
which  Baptism  is  founded,  and  to  which  may  be  referred  all 
that  is  to  be  said  about  it,  namely,  where  Christ  the  Lord,  Matt. 
28  :  19,  says:  “Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  bap¬ 
tizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lather,  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.”  Again,  in  the  last  chapter  of  Mark :  “He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned.’’  Mark  16  :  16:  “In  these  words 
the  command  and  institution  of  God  are  embraced,  so  that  no 
one  may  doubt  Baptism  to  be  of  divine  ordinance,  not  devised 
or  invented  by  man.”  “It  is  earnestly  and  strictly  commanded, 
that  we  must  permit  ourselves  to  be  baptized,  or  we  shall  not 
be  saved.” 

To  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  God  is  not  to  be  baptized  by 
man,  but  by  God  Himself.  Lor  this  reason  even  if  it  is  ad- 
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ministered  through  the  hand  of  man,  it  is  nevertheless  truly 
God’s  own  work.”  “It  is  not  merely  simple  water,  but  it  is 
water  embraced  in  the  word  and  command  of  God,  and  through 
this  it  is  sanctified,  so  that  it  is  nothing  but  divine  water  :  not 
that  the  water  in  itself  is  better  than  other  water,  but  because 
it  is  connected  with  the  word  and  command  of  God.” 

From  these  quotations,  all  taken  from  the  venerable  symbols 
of  our  Church,  we  learn  that  the  subject  of  our  article — holy 
Baptism — is  a  Sacrament.  We  learn  further,  that  this  ordi¬ 
nance  is  most  sacred  and  most  necessary,  as  its  administration 
is  closely  connected  with  our  salvation. 

But  on  this  point  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  pause  and  reflect; 
for  by  so  doing  we  may  be  raised  to  a  standpoint  of  observa¬ 
tion  which  will  enable  us  to  solve  one  of  the  great  and  vexed 
questions  of  the  age.  We  refer  to  the  mode  of  baptism.  When 
we  rise  to  the  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  this  ordinance, 
we  may  gain  some  glimpses  of  the  light  in  which  the  Lord  at 
its  institution,  viewed  it  Himself.  We  shall  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  why  the  Saviour  did  not  give  explicit  directions  as  to 
the  mode.  That  reason  is  found  in  the  importance  of  the  or¬ 
dinance  itself.  That  Baptism  as  a  rite  should  be  instituted — 
that  men  should  believe  and  be  baptized,  and  that  this  washing 
of  regeneration  should  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  was,  in  the  estimation  of  our  Lord,  of  infinitely  more  im¬ 
portance  to  Him  and  to  us,  than  whether  the  chosen  element, 
water,  should  be  sprinkled,  poured  or  closed  over  us  in  immer¬ 
sion.  The  warfare  that  has  been  waged  over  the  mode  of  bap¬ 
tism,  therefore,  even  though  it  has  extended  through  centuries 
and  occupied  the  time,  attention  and  the  best  powers  of  the 
most  talented  men  in  the  churches,  is  a  contest  over  a  question 
of  entirely  minor  importance.  Its  significance  bears  no  com¬ 
parison  with  the  value  of.  the  ordinance  itself. 

Whether  with  much  or  little  water — whether  by  sprinkling, 
pouring  or  immersion — it  is  not  rendered  valid  or  invalid  by  the 
mode,  we  as  Lutherans  believe  in  the  validity  of  immersion  as 
well  as  sprinkling.  All  we  contend  for  is  that  immersion  is  not 
necessary  to  valid  baptism.  The  raising  of  the  question  about 
the  mode,  and  its  consequent  logomachy,  seem  to  us  as  the 
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work  of  the  enemy,  to  divide  the  Church  of  Christ.  For  if  the 
wicked  one  can  excite  a  contest  of  this  kind  over  a  question  of 
minor  importance,  he  can,  by  so  much,  divert  the  attention  and 
the  efforts  of  God’s  people  from  the  main  objects  of  the  Gospel 
— the  conversion  of  men  and  the  salvation  of  the  world.  In 
this  he  has  been  most  successful,  with  the  question  of  the  mode 
of  Baptism. 

With  these  few  preliminary  considerations,  which  show  the 
value  of  the  teaching  of  our  Confession,  we  may  now  proceed 
to  the  discussion  of  the  substantial  propositions  contained  in  the 
Article. 

I.  BAPTISM  IS  NECESSARY. 

This  declaration  clearly  shows  that  there  was  more  in  the 
minds  of  the  confessors  than  is  here  expressed.  For  if  baptism 
is  necessary ,  it  must  be  necessary  to  some  purpose  or  object. 
That  end  is  expressed  in  the  Latin  copy  of  the  Confession, 
where  the  declaration  includes  the  words,  “to  salvation.”  These 
words  they  left  out  of  the  German  copy.  But  even  there  the 
mind  must  supply  them.  So  that  the  proposition,  as  it  stood 
in  the  confessors’  minds  and  found  expression  in  the  Latin  copy, 
is,  that  Baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation. 

We  apprehend  that  in  the  mind  of  the  unlearned  there  has 
been  a  doubt  hanging  around  the  word  “necessary .”  They  have 
interpreted  this  to  mean  that  any  one  who  has  not  been  bap¬ 
tized  cannot  be  saved.  This  we  do  not  understand  the  con¬ 
fessors  to  have  affirmed.  They  no  doubt  made  a  distinction 
between  the  words  necessary  and  essential.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence.  Baptism  may  be  necessary  to  salvation,  but  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  person’s  own  Saviour,  is  essential. 

This  distinction,  we  believe,  is  recognized  in  Mark  16  :  16, 
where  the  Saviour  says :  “He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.” 
The  presence  of  the  word  baptized  in  the  first  part  of  this  sen¬ 
tence  and  its  absence  in  the  second,  indicates  the  relation  of  bap¬ 
tism  to  salvation.  It  is  necessary,  but  not  essential.  But  we 
may  have  a  more  accurate  apprehension  of  this  relation  if  we,  in 
•imagination,  take  our  seat  by  the  side  of  the  great  Author  of 
Salvation  and  read  his  thoughts  while  he  laid  out  the  plan.  He 
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saw  before  him  a  world  of  intelligent  beings  endowed  with  im¬ 
mortality  but  lost  in  sin  and  doomed  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
to  eternal  banishment  from  his  presence  and  companionship. 
His  love  for  them  led  him  to  seek  their  restoration  to  such  a 
state  as  to  fit  them  for  association  with  the  angels  and  Himself. 
This  necessarily  implied  their  entire  regeneration.  They  are 
intelligent  beings.  They  are  in  fleshly  bodies.  They  are  free 
moral  agents.  A  new  creation  of  them  ex  cathedra ,  and  with¬ 
out  their  cooperation  was  incompatible  if  not  impossible.  He 
must  take  them  as  they  are — sinful,  ignorant  and  fleshly.  Means 
must  be  instituted,  and  those  suited  to  man’s  condition.  To 
atone  for  sin  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  flesh  that  He  tpight  die 
in  the  stead  of  man.  To  excite  man’s  love,  He  showed  His  love 
to  man.  To  encourage  man’s  faith,  He  gave  him  a  verbal  reve¬ 
lation  ot  Himself.  This  is  God’s  word.  As  a  part  of  that  word, 
and  to  assist  man’s  faith,  God  instituted  two  special  signs — 
tokens  or  ordinances,  by  which  he  addresses  the  soul  through 
the  senses.  These  are  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  These 
are  administered  by  means  of  visible,  tangible  and  material  ele¬ 
ments,  because  man  is  yet  in  a  material  body.  It  is  a  conde¬ 
scension  to  man’s  condition.  He  is  not  yet  qualified  to  receive 
purely  spiritual  divine  communications.  To  accommodate 
Himself  to  man  in  his  earthly  state,  God  gave  him  Baptism,  a 
spiritual  communication  by  a  material  element.  It  was  designed 
to  carry  blessings  in  a  manner  comprehensible  by  man.  The 
blessing  was  essential  to  man’s  salvation.  Baptism  was  the  best 
means,  and  hence  was  necessary  for  its  conveyance.  A  liquid 
is  essential  to  allay  thirst — a  cup  is  necessary  to  convey  it  to  the 
lips.  Food  is  essential  to  satisfy  appetite — a  hand  is  necessary 
to  convey  it  to  the  mouth.  Moisture  is  essential  to  the  growth 
of  vegetation,  an  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  vaporize,  convey 
and  sprinkle  the  raindrops  over  the  land.  Common  air  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  animal  life,  lungs  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  process 
of  breathing.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  Baptism  is  necessary  to 
salvation.  The  work  of  conveying  grace  to  man  is  that  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  “The  Holy  Spirit  ordinarily  works  by  means. 
The  water  and  word  of  Baptism  is  one  of  those  means.  The 
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water  and  word  of  baptism  operate  not  as  the  proper  agent,  but 
as  the  means  of  that  agent,  so  that  Baptism,  in  its  completest 
sense,  is  the  inseparable  complex  of  water,  word  and  Spirit, 
bringing  heavenly  grace." 

If  then,  we  desire  the  blessings  of  Baptism  we  must  make  use 
of  the  ordinance.  It  is  God’s  appointed  way  of  conferring  those 
blessings.  We  as  the  subjects  of  divine  grace  must  accept  God’s 
own  way  of  conferring  favors.  Without  this  we  should  not 
think  of  receiving  them.  We  cannot  expect  the  advantages  of 
food  without  mastication  and  digestion.  We  cannot  expect  the 
warmth  of  clothing  unless  put  upon  the  body.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  the  development  of  education  without  the  personal  applica¬ 
tion  of  study.  These  are  God’s  appointed  means  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  these  comforts.  Without  the  means  we  cannot  enjoy 
the  effects.  The  means  are  necessary — the  application  of  them 
by  each  person  to  himself,  is  necessary.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
Baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation. 

We  may  here  be  met  with  a  question  by  the  objector.  Are 
then  all  who  have  not  received  baptism  lost?  We  will  endeavor 
to  answer. 

The  unbaptized  are  divided  into  three  distinct  classes.  The 
unbelieving  who  have  never  repented  or  acted  in  the  matter  of 
their  salvation,  must  be  left  out  of  the  question.  They  will  be 
rejected  in  the  day  of  judgment  of  course,  but  on  other  grounds 
than  those  of  want  of  Baptism.  But  of  those  who  are  believers, 
or  at  least  not  positive  unbelievers,  there  are  : 

1.  Those  believers  who  omit  Baptism  through  mistaken  views. 

2.  Believers  who  have  no  opportunity  for  Baptism. 

3.  Unbaptized  infants  whether  of  believers  or  others. 

Those  believers  who  may  omit  Baptism  through  mistaken 

views,  may  not  be  lost ;  because  they  may  have  done  their  duty 
in  other  respects.  But  they  have  neglected  the  performance  of 
what  Christ  has  commanded.  Hence  follow  two  consequences: 
first,  they  suffer  from  disobedience  ;  and  second,  they  shut  off 
from  their  souls  all  the  rich  supply  of  grace  that  should  flow  to 
them  through  this  appointed  means. 

The  believers  who  have  no  opportunity  for  Baptism,  as  the 
thief  on  the  cross,  are  of  course  excused  by  divine  clemency. 
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There  is  no  wilful  neglect  or  despising  of  God’s  ordinance. 
There  is  no  doubt,  a  desire  to  have  it,  if  they  could.  Hence 
they  are  saved. 

The  unbaptized  infants,  whether  of  believers  or  of  others,  may  • 
be  saved  for  three  reasons : 

1.  They  are  not  positive  unbelievers.  They  have  no  agency 
in  the  matter.  Where  there  is  no  positive  unbelief  or  opposi¬ 
tion,  the  power  of  loving,  divine  grace  is  operative  to  the  effect 
of  individual  salvation. 

2.  It  is  a  case  of  inability  and  of  course  excused.  But  we  will 
not  attempt  to  define  the  responsibility  of  those  parents,  whether 
believers  or  unbelievers,  for  it  is  equal  in  both  cases,  who  neg¬ 
lect  or  refuse  to  have  their  children  baptized.  Theirs  is  the 
weight  of  condemnation  whatever  it  may  be.  No  believer  has 
a  right  by  neglect  to  shut  off  the  grace  of  God  from  the  soul  of 
his  child.  No  unbelieving  man  or  woman  has  a  right  to  remain 
so  a  single  day  and  thus  deprive  their  children  of  the  privileges 
of  divine  grace.  When  they  do,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  souls  both 
of  themselves  and  of  their  children.  And  these  latter  can  only 
be  saved  by  the  uncovenanted  grace  of  God. 

3.  Christ  has  died  as  the  second  Adam,  to  restore  all,  and  to 
the  full  extent,  that  was  set  wrong  by  the  sin  of  the  first.  And 
where  its  exercise  is  impossible  the  principle  operates  without 
faith.  If,  by  the  first  Adam,  the  helpless  infant  was  rendered 
subject  to  sin  and  death,  by  the  second  the  same  infant  must 
be  restored  to  life  spiritual  and  eternal.  “For  God  who  is  rich 
in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when 
we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ.” 
Eph.  2  :  4. 

Such  then,  is  the  sense  in  which  Baptism  is  necessary  to  salva¬ 
tion.  It  is  necessary  because  it  is  the  only  means  through 
which  certain  blessings  and  grace  flow  down  from  God  to  the 
soul.  Neglecting  this  the  soul  must  be  denied  those  spiritual 
advantages,  besides  breaking  the  express  command  of  Christ. 


II.  GRACE  IS  OFFERED  THROUGH  BAPTISM. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  here : 

1 .  What  is  implied  by  the  word  Grace  f  This  according  to 
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the  best  authority  means — the  free,  unmerited  love  and  favor  of 
God,  the  spring  and  source  of  all  the  benefits  that  man  receive 
from  Him.  To  sum  up  all  in  one  word — grace  means  favor. 

'  The  great  favor  which  God  desires  to  confer  upon  men,  is  to 
perform  in  them  so  great  a  moral  change  as  to  fit  them  for  a 
residence  with  the  angels  and  with  Him.  One  of  the  means 
by  which  God  proposes  to  bring  about  this  change  is  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  Baptism.  Its  divine  appointment  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  men,  was  in  itself  a  favor  conferred,  and  should  assure  us 
of  the  divine  blessing  as  flowing  through  it  to  the  baptized. 
But  some  still  ask, 

2.  How  is  Grace  offered  through  it  ?  We  answer  :  The  work 
of  producing  the  necessary  moral  change  in  man  is  that  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  He  being  a  Spirit  cannot  work  without  means. 
The  means  in  general  are  God’s  Word.  But  Baptism  is  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  the  Word,  all  of  which  is  a  revelation  of  God’s 
offer  of  grace  to  man.  God  has  appointed  Baptism  not  only  as 
a  means  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  can  work.  But  by  it  He 
gives  man  a  defined  and  acceptable  way  of  expressing  his  de¬ 
sire  for  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  not  only  offers 
the  gracious  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  sanctification  of  man,  but 
He  proffers  a  means  for  man  to  express  his  acceptance  of  the 
spiritual  change.  So  that  he  who  receives  Baptism  in  faith, 
simply  accepts  God’s  offer.  On  this  ground  he  has  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  pardon  of  his  sin  and  the  renewal  of  his  nature — as 
even  Calvin  has  said,  “A  laver  of  regeneration.”  The  grace 
conferred  then  is  the  beginning  of  the  great  moral  change  in 
our  nature  which  fits  us  for  admittance  among  the  saints. 

III.  CHILDREN  OUGHT  TO  BE  BAPTIZED. 

This  opens  the  question  of  who  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
Baptism.  These  can  be  of  but  two  general  classes,  adults  and 
children.  That  adults  were  to  be  baptized  grew  immediately 
out  of  the  Saviour’s  command,  (Matt.  28  :  19),  and  was  never 
doubted  after  the  institution  of  the  Church.  On  this  point  we, 
in  this  paper,  need  say  nothing.  On  the  subject  of  infant  Bap¬ 
tism  two  points  present  themselves  as  requiring  notice  at  our 
hands: 

1.  Infants  have  a  right  to  Baptism. 
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2.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  have  the  ordinance  of  Baptism 
administered  to  their  little  children. 

Let  us  look  at  the  first  but  briefly.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
that  membership  in  the  Church  is  a  privilege  and  brings  bless¬ 
ings  to  our  race.  To  the  possession  of  this  privilege  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  believing  parents  are  born.  For  Peter  in  Acts  2  :  39, 
says:  “The  promise  is  to  you  and  your  children.'’  But  the 
ground  upon  which  this  membership  and  its  blessings,  are  con¬ 
tinued,  is  that  the  children  received  the  appointed  seal  of  the 
covenant — circumcision  in  the  first  instance — Baptism  in  the 
second.  To  refuse,  or  to  fail  to  receive  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
is  to  lose  that  membership  in  the  Church  and  whatever  of  ad¬ 
vantage  attaches  to  it,  to  be  counted  an  alien  from  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Israel  and  a  stranger  to  the  covenant  of  promise. 
For  in  Gen.  17  :  14  wre  read:  “And  the  uncircumcised  man- 
child,  *  *  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people ;  he 
hath  broken  my  covenant.”  In  the  language  of  New7  Testa¬ 
ment  Scripture  this  would  be — The  unbaptized  child  of  believ¬ 
ing  parents,  even  though  it  has  been  born  in  the  Church,  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people ;  he  hath  broken  my 
covenant. 

We  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  this  language  the  principle 
that  the  children  of  church  members  are  born  in  the  Church — 
that  it  is  their  privilege  to  be  baptized ,  and  if  by  any  means  they 
fail' to  receive  the  ordinance,  their  connection  with  God’s  people 
is  severed.  But  we  also  learn  from  the  Newr  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures  that  w'here  even  one  of  the  parents  is  a  believer,  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  born  in  the  Church  and  consequently  have  the  right 
to  be  baptized.  We  read  in  I  Cor.  7  :  14  :  “For  the  unbeliev¬ 
ing  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wfife 
is  sanctified  by  the  husband:  else1  were  your  children  unclean; 
but  now7  are  they  holy.”  God  extends  the  same  spiritual  privi¬ 
lege  to  the  children  of  one  believing  parent,  as  to  those  who 
have  both  believing.  Out  of  His  abundant  grace,  He  regards 
them,  not  as  unclean,  but  as  holy,  because  the  children  of  a 
believer,  and  they  have  not  resisted  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are 
members  of  the  Church  and  prepared  to  receive  the  divine 
favor.  We  may  clearly  then  claim  that, 
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1.  Children  have  a  right  to  Baptism. 

2.  They  do  not  attain  membership  in  the  Church  by  Bap¬ 
tism — they  had  it  by  birth-right — but  they  do  retain  it  by  ac¬ 
cepting  the  seal  of  the  covenant  which  secures  membership  and 
its  consequent  blessings. 

3.  Baptism,  having  been  instituted  in  the  stead  of  circum¬ 
cision,*  is  the  only  ordinance ,  the  acceptance  of  which  will  secure 
these  advantages. 

4.  That  failing,  either  through  their  own,  or  their  parents 
agency  to  secure  the  application  of  the  ordinance,  they  are  cut 
off  from  the  privileges  of  God’s  people  and  membership  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

We  therefore,  need  scarcely  more  than  mention  the  second 
point  under  this  head ;  that  is,  that — It  is  the  duty  of  parents 
to  have  the  ordinance  administered  to  their  children.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  parents  desire  their  children  to  have  all 
the  advantages  that  they  can  give  them,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual.  When  they  see  then  that  Baptism  is  necessary — that 
it  secures  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  their  hearts 
and  understandings,  leading  them  to  seek  salvation  through 
Christ — that  it  begins  the  work  of  grace  by  a  consecration  to 
Christ  in  the  ordinance — that  it  secures  their  place  among  God’s 
people  as  members  of  Christ’s  Church — it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
parents  will  view  the  presentation  of  their  children  to  the  Lord 
in  Holy  Baptism,  rather  as  a  privilege  than  as  a  mere  duty. 
At  least  none  of  them  will  be  willing  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  having  their  dear  ones,  by  their  neglect,  cut  off  from  the 
people  of  God. 

IV.  CHILDREN  THROUGH  BABTISM  ARE  PRESENTED  TO  GOD. 

God  desires  a  consecration  of  ourselves  to  Him.  He  seeks  a 
perfect  control  over  us,  for  our  own  advantage,  that  He  may 
mould  and  shape  us  spiritually,  for  His  own  kingdom.  There 
is  no  time  in  life  when  we  are  so  subject  to  His  formative  hand 
as  in  infancy.  The  formation  of  character  has  not  begun. 
There  are  no  prejudices,  preconceived  opinions,  or  hardening 
practices  chilled  into  unchangeable  impressions,  to  be  removed. 
Infancy  is  the  very  best  time  for  a  perfect  consecration  to  God. 
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It  avails  nothing  to  object  that  the  infant  cannot  participate  in 
the  consecration.  God  accepts  as  subjects  of  divine  grace  those 
who  make  no  resistance.  If  unable  to  accept,  the  infant  is 
equally  incapable  of  rejecting  the  overtures  of  mercy  and  love. 
And,  on  the  part  of  devout  parents  there  can  be  a  positive  act 
of  presentation.  Hence  by  the  institution  of  Baptism,  God  has 
pointed  out  the  way  and  offered  a  defined  mode  by  which,  in 
infancy,  the  whole  human  race  may  be  presented  to  Him. 

Now,  at  any  Baptism,  performed  in  true  faith,  there  is  a  con¬ 
secration  of  the  infant  to  God.  This  is  done,  or  ought  to  be, 
by  all  the  three  parties  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
ordinance.  These  are : 

1.  The  devout  parents. 

2.  The  officiating  pastor. 

3.  The  worshiping  congregation. 

'The  parents  by  the  very  fact  of  their  bringing  the  children 
for  baptism,  intend  their  consecration  to  God.  They  accept 
and  adopt  the  appointed  way  of  expressing  their  desire  that 
God  shall  receive,  and  make  them  living  members  of  his  Church. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  children  are  presented  by  Baptism  unto 
God.  In  this  presentation  every  true  pastor  most  heartily  joins. 
If,  in  the  spirit  of  his  divine  Master,  he  is  seeking  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  he  cannot  fail  to  rejoice  in  every  such  infantile 
consecration.  Nor  less  can  the  congregation  of  true  Christians, 
who  desire  to  see  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  saints,  join 
in  united  prayer  for  the  blessing  upon  the  newly  devoted  soul. 
How  beautiful  the  sight,  to  men  and  to  angels,  of  parents,  pas¬ 
tor  and  people,  engaged  in  the  consecration  of  a  new-born  babe 
— a  new  member  of  their  own  church — to  God  1  And  let  every 
parent  feel  that  when  presenting  his  or  her  child  to  God  in  holy 
Baptism,  they  have  the  praying  sympathy  of  the  pastor  and 
people  in  the  consecrating  act. 

V.  CHILDREN  PRESENTED  TO  GOD  IN  HOLY  BAPTISM  BECOME  AC¬ 
CEPTABLE  TO  HIM. 

The  Apology  says:  “It  is  altogether  certain  that  the  divine 
promises  of  grace  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  belong  not  only  to 
adults,  but  also  to  children.  It  is  therefore  a  truly  Chris- 
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tian  and  necessary  practice  to  baptize  children,  in  order  that 
they  may  become  participants  of  the  Gospel,  the  promise  of 
salvation  and  grace.” 

The  Smalcald  Articles  say  :  “Concerning  Infant  Baptism  we 
hold,  that  children  should  be  baptized  :  for  they  also  belong  to 
the  promised  redemption  effected  through  Christ.”  The  Larger 
Catechism  says :  “That  Infant  Baptism  is  pleasing  to  Christ,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  his  own  acts  :  namely,  God  has  sanctified 
many  of  those,  and  given  the  Holy  Spirit  to  many,  baptized  in 
infancy.  But  if  God  did  not  approve  Infant  Baptism,  he  would 
not  grant  even  a  particle  of  grace  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now 
since  God  confirms  Baptism  by  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  it  is  truly  perceived  in  some  of  the  Fathers,  as  St. 
Bernard,  Gerson,  John  Huss  and  others,  who  were  baptized  in 
their  infancy;  and  as  the  holy  Christian  Church  cannot  discon¬ 
tinue  until  the  end  of  the  world,  it  must  indeed  be  acknowledged 
that  such  Baptism  is  pleasing  to  God!'  And,  lastly,  the  Saviour 
Himself  has  said  :  “Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.”  That 
is,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  made  up  of  little  children,  and  of 
grown  persons  who  are  willing  to  become  like  them.  With 
these  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  the  Confessors  and  from 
Christ  Himself,  before  us,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  argue  for  the 
truth  of  the  proposition — that  children  presented  to  God  in 
holy  Baptism  become  acceptable  to  Him.  The  act  of  presenta¬ 
tion  is  pleasing  and  the  children  are  adopted  into  His  family. 

Thus  have  we  briefly,  and  imperfectly  of  course,  passed  in 
review  the  several  propositions  contained  in  this  article  of  our 
venerable  Confession.  From  it  wre  think  we  have  learned  the 
following  valuable  facts  and  principles : 

1.  Baptism  is  one  of  the  only  two  divinely  instituted  sacra¬ 
ments. 

2.  It  was  ordained  to  assist  our  faith,  a.  To  be  a  means  for 
conveying  grace  to  the  soul.  b.  To  be  an  instrumentality  by 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  can  work  to  our  conversion  and  sanctifi¬ 
cation. 

3.  Baptism  is  God’s  appointed  mode  for  man  to  express  his 
acceptance  of  church-membership  and  salvation. 
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4.  Baptism  is  a  means  of  conveying  by  the  assistance  of  the 
senses  a  purely  spiritual  blessing  to  the  soul. 

5.  Baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation. 

6.  Baptism  should  be  administered  to  little  children,  because, 
a.  They  are  born — when  of  believing  parents  or  even  one  be¬ 
lieving  parent — incipient  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  b. 
They  have  a  right  to  baptism,  c.  They  are  fit  subjects  for  bap¬ 
tism.  d.  They  have  the  promise,  Acts  2  :  39.  e.  They  are  to 
be  evangelized,  Matt.  28  :  19. 

7.  Baptism  of  children  offers  them  acceptably  to  God,  because 
it  is  a  consecration.  It  furnishes  the  occasion  and  marks  the 
beginning  of  God's  work  of  grace  in  their  hearts. 

8.  Baptism  neglected  or  denied  to  infants,  deprives  them  of 
a  means  of  grace  and  involves  the  parents  in  great  responsibil- 
itv. 

9.  Baptism  is  in  itself  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than 
the  mode. 

10.  Baptism  received  in  true  faith,  secures  to  the  soul  a  per¬ 
petual  flow  of  divine  grace  and  seals  the  security  for  eternal 
salvation. 
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Ages,  or  confirmations  of  the  Scriptures,  from  a  variety  of  sources,  by 
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Robt.  W.  Morris,  D.  D.  ;  The  Person  of  Christ ,  the  Perfection  of  His  Hu¬ 
manity  viewed  as  a  proof  of  His  Divinity,  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.  ;  Ana¬ 
lytical  Concordance  of  the  Bible ,  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  containing  every 
word  in  alphabetical  order,  &c.,  by  Robt.  Young — see  notice  ;  Religions  of 
China,  Confucianism  and  Taoism  described  and  compared  with  Chris¬ 
tianity,  by  James  Legge  ;  Prayer ,  and  its  Remarkable  Answers,  by  W. 
W.  Patton,  D.  D. ;  These  Sayings  of  Mine ,  Pulpit  notes  on  seven  chapters 
of  the  first  Gospel,  and  other  Sermons,  by  Jos.  Parker,  D.  D.  ;  The  Chal¬ 
dean  Account  of  Genesis ,  containing  description  of  the  Creation,  the 
Deluge,  Tower  of  Babel,  Destruction  of  Sodom,  the  times  of  the  Patri¬ 
archs  and  Nimrod,  &c.,  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  by  George  Smith, 
a  new  edition  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected,  with  additions  by  A.  H. 
Sayce  ;  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  General  Council  of  the 
Presbyterian  Alliance,  Philadelphia,  Sept.,  1880,  printed  by  direction  of 
the  Council,  edited  by  John  B.  Dales,  D.  D.,  and  R.  M.  Patterson,  D.  D., 
with  colored  plates  ;  Natural  Theology ,  by  J.  Bascom  ;  Social  Law  of 
God ,  Sermons  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  by  E.  A.  Washburn,  D.  D. 

Scientific  and  Philosophical. —  The  Atomic  Theory,  bv  Ad.  Wurtz, 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  translated  by  E.  Cleminshaw,  M.  A.,  As¬ 
sistant  Master  at  Sherborne  School  (Inter.  Sci.  Series) ;  Island  Life ,  or  the 
phenomena  and  cause  of  insular  faunas  and  floras,  including  a  revision 
and  attempted  solution  of  the  problem  of  geological  climates,  by  A.  R. 
Wallace  ;  Sight,  exposition  of  the  Principles  of  monocular  and  binocular 
Vision,  by  Jos.  Le  Comte,  (Int.  Sci.  Series) ;  The  Human  Body ,  account  of 
its  structure  and  activities  and  the  condition  of  its  healthy  working,  by  H„ 
Newell  Martin;  The  Past  in  the  Prese7it,  What  is  Civilization,  by  Arthur 
Mitchell,  M.  D.  ;  The  Power  of  Movement  in  Plants,  by  Charles  Darwin„ 
LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  assisted  by  Francis  Daywin,  with  illustrations  ;  Descartes y 
by  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  (Philosophical  Classics  for  Eng.  readers). 

Historical  and  Biographical. — Life  of  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,  by 
his  son,  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.  D.;  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  its  origin  and  an 
account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan,  Vol.  IV.,  by 
A.  W.  Kinglake ;  Catherine  Elizabeth  Goethe,  Goethe’s  mother,  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Goethe,  Lavater,  Wiehand,  Duchess  Anna  Amalia  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  F.  Von  Stein  and  others,  from  the  German,  with  addition  of  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  and  notes  by  Alfred  S.  Gibbs ;  The  Pei'sonal  Life  of 
David  Livingstone,  chiefly  from  his  unpublished  journals  and  correspond¬ 
ence  in  the  possession  of  his  family,  by  W.  Garden  Blaikie :  Life  and 
Tunes  of  Goethe ,  by  Herman  Grimm,  translated  by  Sarah  H.  Adams; 
Ilios ,  the  City  and  Country  of  the  Trojans,  results  of  researches  and  dis¬ 
coveries  on  the  site  of  Troy  and  throughout  the  Tread  in  the  years  1871- 
1879,  including  autobiography  of  author,  by  Dr.  H.  Schliemann;  Life  of 
Cicero,  by  Anthony  Trollope  ;  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Arab  Moors ,  with  a  sketch  of  the  civilization  which  they  achieved  and  im¬ 
parted  to  Europe,  by  H.  Copp6e ;  History  of  Greece  from  earliest  times  to 
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the  present,  by  T.  T.  Timayenis ;  History  of  Congrego.tiona.lism  from  about 
A.  D.  250  to  the  present  time,  Vol.  5,  by  G.  Punchard;  Madame  de  St  at  l , 
Study  of  her  life  and  times,  the  first  revolution  and  the  first  empire,  in  2 
vols.,  by  Abel  Stevens;  Esarhaddon ,  Son  of  Sennacherib,  King  of  As¬ 
syria,"  history  translated  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  by  Ernest  A.  Budge  ;  History  of  Modern  Eurofe ,  Vol.  I.,  from  out¬ 
break  of  Revolutionary  war  1792  to  accession  of  Louis  XVIII,  1814,  by 
C.  A.  Tyffe ;  Reminiscences  by  T.  Carlyle,  edited  by  James  Anthony 
Froude;  Metternich ,  Memoirs,  1815-1829,  edited  by  Prince  R.  Metternich, 
Vols.  3  and  4. 

Miscellaneous. — Manual  of  Classical  Literature,  by  C.  Morris;  En- 
dymion,  by  Benj.  Disraeli ;  An  Egyptian  Princess,  by  G.  Ebers,  (from  the 
German  by  Eleanor  Grove) ;  On  the  Threshold,,  by  Theo.  T.  Munger;  An 
Anecdotal  Histoiy  of  the  British  Parliament,  from  the  earliest  periods  to 
the  present  time,  with  notices  of  eminent  Parliamentary  men  and  examples 
of  their  oratory,  by  G.  H.  Jennings;  The  Englishman  and  the  Scandina¬ 
vian,  or  a  comparison  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  old  Norse  Literature,  by 
F.  Metcalfe;  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Francis  Lieber ;  Familiar  Talks 
on  English  Literature,  a  manual  embracing  the  great  epochs  of  English 
literature  from  English  conquest  of  Britain,  449,  to  death  of  Walter  Scott, 
1832,  by  Abbv  Sage  Richardson;  Arrows  of  the  Chace,  by  J.  Ruskin,  a 
collection  of  scattered  letters  published  chiefly  in  the  daily  newspapers, 
1840-1880,  edited  by  an  Oxford  pupil,  with  preface  by  the  author;  Chinese 
Immigration,  in  its  social  and  economical  aspects,  by  G.  F.  Seward ;  Hans 
Sachs,  a  family  tradition  retold,  by  A.  Wildenhahn,  from  the  German  by 
Harriet  Reynolds  Krauth ;  The  Chinese,  their  education,  philosophy  and 
letters,  by  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.  D. 

Poems. — Poems  of  Edwin  Arnold ;  The  King' s  Missive  and  other 
Poems,  by  J.  G.  Whittier. 

GERMAN. 

Theological. — Das  Princip  u.  System  der  Dogmatik,  Einleitung  in 
die  Christl.  Glaubenslehre,  L.  Schoeberlein,  Heidelberg,  1881,  846  pp., 
Die  Weltanschauung  des  Christenthums,  A.  Baur  Blaubeuren  1881,  271 
pp.,  Die  Christenlehre  im  Zusammenhang,  Ein  Hilfsbuch  fur  Religions- 
lehrer  u.  f.  reifere  Confirmanden,  2,  Abtlg,  Der  2,  u.  3,  Glaubens  Artikel, 
a  work  of  sterling  worth  by  Prof.  G„  Von  Zeschwitz,  Leipsic  1881,  231-653 
pp.,  Die  Kirche  im  Glauben  d.  Evangelischen  Christen,  Two  Lectures  by 
Pfr.  Lie.  K.  Hackenschmidt,  Erlangen,  1881,  100  pp. 

Historical. — Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Sittenlehre  in  der  Zeit  des 
Neuen  Testaments ,  a  Prize  Essay,  by  Albrech  Thoma,  Haarlem  1879,  3&° 
pp.,  Der  Altkatholicismus,  Eine  Geschichtliche  Studie,  by  Lie.  Th.  Forster, 
Gotha,  1879,  149  pp.,  Forschungen  ub.  die  wahrscheinlichste  Weltdra  zur 
Kldrung  der  biblischen  u.  weltgeschichtlichen  Chronologie,  zur  Apologie 
u.  zum  Schutz  der  Bibel,  Von  K.  L.  P.,  Tubingen,  1880,  101  pp.,  Die  In- 
sehriften  Tiglathpileser' s  I.  in  transskribiertem  assyrischem  Grundtext 
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m.  Uebersetzung  u.  Kommentar ,  mit  Beigaben  von  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  by 
W.  Lotz,  Leipzig,  1880,  224  pp.,  Der  Seelencult  in  seinen  Beziehungen  zur 
althebraischen  Religion,  J.  Lippert,  Berlin,  1881,  181  pp.,  Gabriel  Biel  als 
Prediger  geschildert,  Erlangen,  1879,  78  pp.,  a  very  interesting  little  work 
from  the  pen  of  the  lamented  Prof.  Gust.  Plitt,  Der  Kampf  Ludwigs  dts 
Baie?'n  mit  der  Romischen  Curie ,  Privat  doc.  Lie.  Dr.  Carl  Muller,  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Kirchlichen  Geschichte  des  14,  Jahrhunderts,  2  Bde.  Tubingen, 
1879-80,  407,  380  pp.,  a  work  of  the  first  rank  in  the  sphere  of  the  mediae¬ 
val  history  of  the  Papacy,  Die  Entwickelung  des  altisraelitischen  Priest- 
herthums ,  S.  Maybaum,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kritik  der  mittleren  Bucher  d. 
Pentateuchs,  Breslau  1880,  126  pp.,  Neueste  Dogmengeschichte  (from  Sem- 
ler  to  the  present  time,)  Lectures  of  the  late  Prof.  Landerer,  published  by 
P.  Zeller,  Heilbronn,  1881,  385  pp.,  Neuere  Kirchengeschichte ,  Posthumous 
Lectures  of  Dr.  Henke,  Vol.  Ill,  History  of  the  Church  from  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century  to  1870,  edited  by  W.  Gass,  Halle  1880,  214  pp.,  Aus 
Religions-und  Kirchengeschichte ,  von  K.  Sell,  Darmstadt,  1880,  303  pp., 
this  work  contains  seven  capital  Lectures,  respectively  on  Buddha,  St. 
Francis,  St.  Elizabeth,  Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  Dante  and  Milton,  the 
latter  two  as  Christian  poets,  Geschichte  der  Predigt  von  den  Anfangen 
bis  auf  Schleiermacher,  published  from  the  manuscript  remains  of  Rich. 
Rothe,  Bremen,  1881,  507  pp.,  Der  Ungefdlschte  Luther ,  nach  den  Ur- 
drucken  der  Kgl.  offentl.  Bibliothek  in  Stuttgart  hergestellt  v.  K.  Haas,  3-5 
Series,  90,  94,  94  pp.,  Stuttgart,  1880,  Johann  Agricola  v.  Eisleben ,  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Reformation’s  Geschichte,  G.  Kaweran,  Berlin,  1881,  358  pp. 

Biblical. — Der  Prophet  Ezechiel,  (Vol.  VIII.  of  the  Kurzgefasstes  Ex- 
€getisches  Handbuch  Zum  Alten  Testament),  by  Prof.  Lie.  Dr.  Rud. 
Smend,  Leipsic,  1880,  397  pp.,  Neutestamentliche  Hyperkritik  an  dem 
jiingsten  Angriff  gegen  die  Echtheit  des  Philipperbriefes  auf  ihre  Methode 
hin  untersucht,  nebst  einer  Erklarung  des  Briefes,  by  Prof.  Lie.  Dr.  Paul 
Wilh.  Schmidt,  Berlin,  1880,  102  pp.,  Die  Vier  Evangelien  ubersetzt  und 
erkldrt ,  I  Theil,  Einleitung,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Matthaeus,  Das  Evan- 
gelium  nach  Markus,  Karlsruhe,  1880,  232  pp.,  a  work  designed  for  the 
relatively  unlearned,  Das  Gebet  des  Herr?i  aus  der  zeit  und  fur  die  zeit 
ausgelegt,  by  Pfr.  E.  Haffner,  Erlangen,  1880,  51  pp.,  Kritisch  Exeget- 
ischer  Commentar  ub.  das  neue  Testament ,  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  7  Abth.  Der 
Brief  an  die  Galater,  6th  Edition,  Revised  by  F.  Sieffert,  Goettingen,  350 
pp.,  Em  Exegetischer  u.  practischer  Commentar  zu  den  Briefen  St.  Jo- 
hannis ,  C.  A.  Wolf,  Leipsic,  1881,  354  pp.,  Blicke  in  die  Herrlichkeit  des 
Vater  Unsers,  K.  Theurer,  Stuttgart,  1881,  21 1  pp.,  Der  Hebrder  Brief  in 
genauer  Wiedergabe  seines  Gedankenganges  dargestellt  und  durch  sich 
selbst  ausgelegt,  Prof.  D.  Martin  Kahler,  Halle,  1880,  viii.,  39  pp.,  Das 
Evangelium  des  Paulus  dargestellt ,  1  Thl.  Die  Aiissere  Entwickelungs 
Geschichte  d.  paulin.  Evangeliums,  1  Abtlg.  Der  Brief  an  die  Gemeinde 
Galatiens  u.  der  erste  Brief  and  die  Gemeinde  in  Korinth,  C.  Holsten,  Ber¬ 
lin,  1880,  498  pp.,  Das  Buch  Hiob  (Job)  fur  Geistliche  und  gebildete  Laien 
ubersetzt  u.  kritisch  erlautert,  G.  L.  Studer,  Bremen,  1881,  232  pp. 
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Apologetical. — Lehrbuch  der  Fundamental  Theologie ,  oder  Apolo- 
getik,  Prof.  Dr.  Franz  Hettinger,  2  Thle.  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1879,  435>  4^4 
pp.  The  author,  who  is  a  Catholic,  holds  a  high  position  as  Christian  Apol- 
ogete.  Even  the  champion  Lutliardt  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
the  works  of  Dr.  Hettinger.  Bibel  u.  Naturwissenschaft  in  vollstdndiger 
Harmonie ,  nachgewiesen  auf  grund  e.  neuen  empirischen  Xaturphilosophie, 
2  Bd.,  C.  Glaubrecht,  Leipsic,  1880,  309  pp.,  Die  neuere  Philosophie  und 
der  Christliche  Glaube  in  ihrem  Verhaltnisse,  aus  den  Ouellen  dargelegt, 
M.  Ehrenhaus,  Wittenberg,  1881,  160  pp.,  Das  Wort  v.  dem  Gekreuzigten 
u.  Auferstandenen,  This  work  of  Shultz  discusses  the  certainty  of  Christian 
knowledge,  Haile,  1881,  143  pp. 

Homiletical. — Aus  dem  Vorhof  ins  Heiligthum,  Ein  Jahrgang  Evan- 
gelischer  Zeugnisse  liber  Alttestamentliche  Texte,  2  Bd.  vom  Sonntag  Can- 
tate  bis  zum  27  Sonntag  nach  Trinitatis,  2  Aufl.,  Bremen,  1880,  364  pp.,  a 
collection  of  able  Sermons  from  Gen.  Superint.  Dr.  Rud.  Kogel,  Gritsse  an 
die  Gemeinde,  Ein  Jahrgang  Predigten,  aus  den  zehn  Jahren  1855-1866, 
seiner  Amtsfuhrung  zu  Bautzen  Zusammengestellt,  Sermons  by  Consist- 
orial-Rath  and  Courtpreacher  Ruling,  two  volumes  in  one,  2d  Ed.,  Leipsic, 

1880,  329,  388  pp.,  Gnade  u?id  Friede ,  Sermons  of  Dr.  Chph.  E.  Luthardt, 
delivered  mostly  in  the  University  Church  of  Leipsic,  7th  Series,  Leip¬ 
sic,  1880,  1 15  pp.,  Der  S'undenfall ,  Ten  Sermons  on  Gen.  1  :  3,  by  L. 
D.  Muller,  Bremen,  1881,  193  pp.,  Kindlein  bleibet  bei  Ihm  a  collection  of 
Baptismal  Sermons  from  Pastor  Emil  Ohly,  Wiesbaden,  1881,  192  pp., 
Predigten  gehalten  in  der  Universitatskirche  zu  Leipsic,  1853-1860,  4  Aufl., 
Leipsic,  1881,  857  pp.,  Do.  Neue  Folge,  1861-1S66,  4  Aufl.,  Leipsic,  1881, 
771  pp.,  two  series  of  Sermons  by  Dr.  Bruckner,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
pulpit  divines  of  Germany,  Ansgeudhlte  Predigten,  a  collection  of  seven¬ 
teen  Sermons  selected  from  the  remains  of  Prof.  Dr.  C.  F.  Brockhaus, 
preached  mostly  during  his  later  years  when  Pastor  of  St.  Johannis  in 
Leipsic,  published  at  Leipsic,  1880,  245  pp. 

Miscellaneous. — Die  deutschen  Bischofe  und  der  Aberglaube ,  Eine 
Denkschrift,  von  Prof.  Dr.  Fr.  Heinr.  Reusch,  Bonn,  1879,  109  pp.,  this 
work  by  one  of  the  prominent  champions  of  “Old-Catholicism”  gives  a 
melancholy  glance  into  the  systematic  spread  of  superstition  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Germany,  derived  largely  from  publications 
which  have  been  circulated  among  the  people  since  the  year  1870,  Die 
Feste  des  Kirchenjahrs  in  liturgischen  Vespern,  mit  e.  Vorwort  v.  H. 
Thiele,  R.  Luthardt,  Leipsic,  1881,  92  pp.,  Timotheus ,  Ein  Rathgeber  fur 
junge  Theologen  in  Bildern  aus  dem  Leben,  M.  V.  Nathusius,  Leipsic, 

1881,  123  pp.,  Baedeker  s  Palastina  und  Syrien ,  is  published  in  a  second 
and  enlarged  edition,  Leipsic,  1880,  clix.,  517  pp.  It  has  18  maps,  44  plots, 
a  panorama  of  Jerusalem,  &c.  Baedeker’s  “Guides”  are  unsurpassed  in  mi¬ 
nuteness  and  reliability  and  general  excellence.  The  first  volume  of  The 
Life  of  the  late  Prelate  Dr.  Von  Kapff  \  the  eloquent  preacher  of  Stuttgart, 
has  appeared,  Stuttgart,  1881,  336  pp.,  with  a  photograph  portrait. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICE  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

A.  DEICHERT,  ERLANGEN,  BAVARIA. 

Judisches  Handwerkerleben  zur  zeit  Jesu ,  nach  den  altesten  Quellen  ge- 

schildert  von  Franz  Delitzsch,  Dritte,  redivirte  Auflage,  Erlangen,  pp. 

83.  1879. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  find  so  renowned  a  scholar  as  Prof.  Delitzsch  writing 
on  a  theme  like  this.  A  man  who  ranks  as  the  ablest  Orientalist  of 
Europe,  who  as  a  commentator  on  the  Old  Testament  and  a  master  of 
Old  Testament  Theology  and  Rabbinical  lore  has  no  superior,  is  hardly 
expected  to  descend  from  his  high  pinnacle  of  learning  in  order  to  enter¬ 
tain  and  instruct  the  popular  reader  with  such  works  as  “A  Day  in  Caper¬ 
naum”  and  the  little  brochure  here  noticed,  on  “Jewish  Artisan  life  in  the 
time  of  Jesus.”  Yet  the  prodigious  erudition  of  this  author  united  with  his 
remarkable  amiability  of  disposition  fit  him  preeminently  to  contribute 
such  delightful  and  popular  reading  as  is  contained  in  these  volumes. 
He  has  the  rare  power  of  bringing  honey  out  of  the  fossil-rocks  of  ancient 
learning.  The  “Handwerkerleben”  consists  of  five  chapters  or  Lectures 
which  were  originally  delivered  before  an  association  of  young  mechanics. 
The  titles  of  these  lectures  indicate  the  interesting  character  of  their  con¬ 
tents. 

1.  The  Herodian  dynasty  and  the  Second  Temple  in  their  relations  to 
handicraft. 

.11.  Views  of  the  day  on  labor  and  handicraft  in  general. 

hi.  The  higher  or  lower  position  of  the  respective  trades  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  people. 

iv.  A  June-day  in  Jerusalem  during  the  last  decade  before  Christ 

v.  Professional  life  and  handicraft  united. 

It  will  surprise  many  a  reader  to  learn  that  the  Jews  not  only  before 
the  Christian  era,  but  for  five  hundred  years  after,  had  no  predilection  for 
commercial  pursuits,  and  that  their  general  devotion  now  to  mercantile 
and  financial  occupations  is  due  to  circumstances  growing  out  of  their 
oppressions  and  persecutions  which  they  suffered  in  the  middle  ages. 
Labor  had  all  through  their  national  history  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  the  greatest  of  the  apostles  and  the  Divine  Master  Himself 
suffered  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  no  disparagement  from  their  having  learned 
a  trade  and  from  their  employment  in  manual  labor.  The  question  of 
the  Nazarenes,  on  listening  to  the  marvellous  wisdom  of  their  own  prophet, 
‘‘Is  not  this  the  carpenter’s  son  ?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter  ?”  the  author 
beautifully  acknowledges,  furnished  to  him  both  the  suggestion  and  the 
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justification  of  this  treatise.  “Mechanical  labor  is  historically  interwoven 
with  the  person  of  Jesus.” 

These  lectures  are  presented  in  a  popular  and  charming  style  and  if 
not  already,  unknown  to  us,  in  an  English  garb,  their  translation  would 
undoubtedly  command  a  large  market.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
German  tongue  will  find  a  rich  treat  in  the  perusal  of  the  original. 

Jesus  und  Hitlel,  mit  Riicksicht  auf  Renan  und  Geiger  verglichen  von 

Franz  Delitzsch,  Dritte,  redivirte  Auflage.  pp.  40.  1879. 

This  most  excellent  and  timely  little  monograph,  now  in  its  third  edition, 
enters  quite  a  different  domain  of  literature  from  the  above.  It  is  another 
instance  of  the  author’s  versatile  capacity.  Here,  too,  his  marvellous 
familiarity  with  the  Talmud  is  made  to  do  effective  practical  service,  and 
that  in  the  department  of  apologetics. 

Renan  in  his  “Vie  de  Jesus”  asserts  that  Hillel  was  the  teacher  of  Jesus, 
and  Geiger,  a  recently  deceased  champion  of  Jewish  Reform  and  Liberal 
Criticism  has  claimed  that  Jesus  was  a  Pharisee  following  in  the  steps  of 
Hillel  and  so  entirely  the  echo  of  his  master  that  he  “ never  uttered  an 
original  thought."  Renan  is  on  the  one  hand,  the  author  remarks,  still 
too  much  of  a  Christian  to  place  Hillel  above  Jesus,  confessing  that  “Hillel 
will  never  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Christianity.”  While  Geiger  on 
the  other  hand  is  still  too  much  of  a  Jew  to  place  Hillel  beneath  Jesus. 
Delitzsch  himself  combining  pure  Jewish  blood  with  immense  Jewush 
learning  estimates  both  the  character  and  the  teachings  of  Hillel  very 
highly,  but  immeasurably  transcending  both  Renan  and  Geiger  in  his 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel  strongly  demonstrates  the  absolute 
uniqueness  both  of  the  character  and  career  of  our  Lord  and  show's  the 
historical  absurdity  of  an  attempted  comparison  between  Him  and  Hillel. 
In  doing  this  Prof.  Delitzsch  wusely  confines  his  argument  to  such  facts  as 
are  not  assailed  by  modern  criticism — using  only  such  historic  points  as 
even  a  Strauss  must  admit,  and  then  proceeds  to  show 

I.  The  contrast  between  Hillel  and  Jesus  in  their  entering  respectively 
the  office  of  teacher,  the  former  having  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the  most 
renowned  masters  of  the  day  in  the  capitol  and  centre  of  Jewish  culture, 
while  the  latter  grew  up  in  utter  obscurity  and  when  he  began  his  teach¬ 
ing,  his  townsmen  were  no  less  amazed  at  the  character  of  his  instructions 
than  puzzled  over  the  source  of  his  knowledge. 

II.  The  contrast  between  their  doctrines,  Hillel  having  indeed  taught 
an  exalted  morality,  including  the  golden  rule,  while  Christ  inculcated 
supreme  love  to  God  as  the  first  commandment  and  made  absolute  loyalty 
to  God  the  basis  of  all  morality. 

in.  The  equally  immeasurable  contrast  between  their  personal  char¬ 
acters.  Hillel  with  his  renowned  equanimity  and  gentleness  is  known  to 
have  falsified  in  order  to  avoid  strife.  The  Lord  Jesus  was  not  only  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  sin  but  so  far  surpassed  him  in  meekness  and  self-surren- 
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der  to  the  good  of  others  as  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  and 
cheerfully  confessed  Himself  destined  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  world. 

The  brevity  of  this  work  is  its  only  defect — yet  in  some  respects  this 
enhances  its  value.  It  is  a  noble  specimen  of  “ Multum  in  parvo"  and  to 
such  as  have  been  unhappily  affected  by  the  superficial  and  flippant  com¬ 
parisons  that  have  been  attempted  between  the  inimitable  Jesus  and  some 
other  renowned  personages,  it  must  prove  a  most  healthy  invigoration  to 
the  faith. 

Die  Kirche  i?n  Glauben  des  evangelise  hen  Christen ,  Zwei  Vortriige  von 

Pfarrer  Lie.  K.  Hackenschmidt.  i2mo„  pp.  99.  1881. 

This  is  a  fresh,  stimulating  and  suggestive  presentation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  maintains  that  consistency 
with  a  full  and  unreserved  subscription  to  the  confessions  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  does  not  require,  except  perhaps  in  peculiar  cases,  a  separation 
from  the  state  Church  of  Germany.  In  a  very  brief  compass,  and  in  a 
clear  and  animated  style,  he  reviews  the  principal  theories  concerning  the 
Church  that  have  been  proposed  at  various  periods  of  her  history,  as  may 
be  noticed  from  the  outline  :  “I.  What  the  Church  is  not  to  the  evangeli¬ 

cal  Christian.  1.  Not  an  institution  to  impart  grace.  2.  Not  an  authority 
in  matters  of  doctrine.  3.  Not  the  kingdom  of  God.  II.  What  the 
Church  is  to  the  evangelical  Christian.  1.  A  communion  in  faith,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  Liberalism.  2.  A  communion  in  confession,  as  opposed  to 
Unionism.  3.  A  communion  in  Christian  work  as  opposed  to  Separat¬ 
ism.” 

The  following  paragraph  may  interest  the  readers  of  the  Review  : 

“Look  at  the  Church  in  America.  The  independence  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies  with  respect  to  the  state,  the  multiplicity  of  these  bodies,  the  unre¬ 
strained  criticism  of  established  forms  and  opinions,  keep  the  religious  life 
in  constant  commotion.  That  there  are  in  America,  zealous,  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  Christians,  who  will  deny  ?  Yet  the  influence  of  this  highly  agitated 
Christian  life  upon  society  amounts  to  nothing.  It  is  absent  as  often  as 
present.  Piety  is  a  cloak  for  selfish  ends,  ecclesiastical  zeal  is  a  business 
expedient  or  an  amusement,  and  if  one  day  a  religious  movement  con¬ 
vulses  the  land,  it  declines  the  next  without  leaving  any  other  trace,  than 
some  new  sectarian  organizations.” 

In  another  paragraph  he  arraigns  with  equal  vehemence  the  Missouri 
Lutherans. 

Homiletische  Lectionen  Zur  Kirchlichen  Vorlesung,  for  use  in  public  wor¬ 
ship,  selected  from  the  fathers  and  devotional  writers  of  the  Evangelical 

Church.  By  Rev.  H.  Beck,  Altona.  pp.  244.  1881. 

This  publication  originated  in  the  effort  to  meet  a  felt  want  in  some  of 
the  public  services  held  in  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Bavaria,  where  the 
custom  prevails  of  having  selected  sermons  read  on  Sunday  afternoons 
and  at  week-day  devotional  meetings.  The  admirable  series  of  devotional 
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readings  here  presented,  following  the  order  of  the  church  year,  is  selected, 
with  sound  judgment  and  good  taste,  from  the  very  best  of  our  old  and 
standard  devotional  writers,  Luther,  Arndt,  Scriver,  Muller,  Gerhard,  Porst, 
Bengel,  & c.  The  language  has  been  judiciously  modernized  and  the 
matter  sometimes  condensed. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  compiler  has  not  restricted  himself  to  re¬ 
moving  archaisms  and  quaint  phraseology,  but  has  also  allowed  himself 
such  arbitrary  departures  from  established  modern  usage  as  appear  in 
words  like  teuer  und  wert,  teil,  notig,  vermuten,  Armut,  Rat,  rot,  Toten, 
&c.  But  this  is  a  trifling  blemish. 

The  fact  that  works  like  this,  so  thoroughly  evangelical  and  searchinglv 
practical,  are  greatly  in  demand  in  our  churches  in  Germany,  is  a  cheer- 
ing  sign  of  the  times,  and  furnishes  the  best  answer  to  those  who  denounce 
Lutheranism  as  synonymous  with  cold  and  heartless  formalism. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

The  Longfellow  Birthday- Book .  Arranged  by  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates. 

pp.  397.  1881. 

This  little  volume  is  a  collection  of  passages  selected  from  Longfellow’s 
various  writings,  and  arranged  for  each  day  of  the  year  considered  as  the 
birthday  of  some  distinguished  person  or  persons.  It  is  a  piece  of  literary 
re-combination.  The  selections  have  been  well  made,  and  the  book  is 
tastefully  gotten  out. 

The  King's  Missive ,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

pp.  100.  1881. 

The  admirers  of  Whittier,  the  number  of  whom  is  constantly  increasing, 
will  be  glad  to  get  this  new  volume  from  his  pen.  The  poem  which  gives 
name  to  the  book  commemorates  the  interview  in  which  Shattuck  delivers 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  the  order  for  the  release  of 
the  Quakers.  It  gives  the  incident  a  worthy  setting.  It  is  followed  by 
twenty-seven  pieces  of  different  lengths,  relating  to  various  subjects.  The 
pure  and  tender  sentiment  that  has  always  marked  Mr.  Whittier’s  poems 
seem  to  have  been  but  deepened  and  ripened  into  richness  in  his  ad¬ 
vanced  years.  The  voices  that  speak  in  this  volume  are  the  voices  of  love, 
freedom,  and  Christian  faith. 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

Victor  Hugo  ;  His  Life  and  Works.  From  the  French  of  Alfred  Barbou, 

By  Frances  A.  Shaw.  pp.  207.  1881. 

This  is  a  brief  but  exceedingly  interesting  biography  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  remarkable  living  Frenchmen.  As  a  writer  who,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  peculiar  methods  and  style  and  as  a  politician  who 
has  borne  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  his  country’s  history  through 
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revolutionary  times,  Victor  Hugo’s  career  has  been  full  of  exciting  ex¬ 
periences  and  even  romantic  interest.  The  story  is  here  told  in  glowing 
and  eulogistic  delineation.  His  personality  stands  out  boldly.  His  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  features  are  strongly  drawn.  His  literary,  political,  and 
religious  views — if  his  thorough  rejection  of  Christianity  has  left  him  any — 
are  clearly  disclosed.  Mr.  Barbou’s  intense  admiration  precludes  the 
exactest  critical  judgment  of  Hugo’s  merits,  but  he  has  furnished  a  lively 
sketch  of  a  man  of  undoubted  genius  and  wide  fame. 

Robertson' s  Living  Thoughts.  A  Thesaurus.  By  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  William  C.  Richards,  Ph.  D.  pp.  256. 
1881. 

The  writings  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson  have  attracted  a  wide  and  loving 
admiration  by  their  literary  excellence  and  rare  richness  of  suggestive 
thought.  Many  who  do  not  agree  with  him  in  some  of  his  theological 
tendencies  find  themselves  instructed  by  his  penetrating  glance  into  pro¬ 
found  truths  and  quickened  by  the  glow  of  his  earnest  spirit.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Mr.  Tupper  has  felt  prompted  to  cull  out  and  collect  from 
his  sermons,  lectures  and  letters  a  "thesaurus”  of  his  best  thoughts  on  the 
numerous  subjects  touched  upon  in  his  writings.  The  extracts  are  made 
with  good  taste  and  judgment.  They  are  arranged  under  distinct  subjects, 
such  as  Atonement,  Baptism,  Bible,  Body,  Change,  Character,  Charity, 
Childhood,  Christ,  Christian,  &c.,  running  through  the  full  order  of  the 
alphabet.  The  excerpts  are  sufficiently  full  and  extended  to  afford  not 
simply  gem-like  sentences  and  isolated  thoughts,  but  a  fair  insight  into 
Mr.  Robertson’s  views  and  his  method  of  sustaining  them.  The  subjects 
cover  a  wide  range  of  doctrine  and  practical  Christian  life  ;  and  whether  or 
not  all  his  special  views  be  accepted — and  sometimes  it  is  better  that  they 
should  not  be— the  collection  forms  a  volume  of  varied  and  stimulating 
thought. 

JANSEN,  M’CLURG  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

Familiar  Talks  on  English  Literature.  A  Manual  embracing  the  great 
Epochs  of  English  Literature,  from  the  English  Conquest  of  Britain, 
449,  to  the  death  of  Walter  Scott,  1832.  By  Abby  Sage  Richardson, 
pp.  454.  1881. 

This  book  is  designed  to  give  to  »the  young  a  clear  idea  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  English  literature,  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  it.  The 
purpose  has  been  admirably  conceived  and  as  admirably  carried  out.  Mrs. 
Richardson  has  traced  the  chief  works  of  the  poets,  essayists  and  novel¬ 
ists  from  Beowulf  and  Caedmon  down  to  Walter  Scott  with  most  creditable 
distinctness  and  remarkable  freshness.  There  is  nothing  dull  about  her 
book.  Her  style,  though  simple  as  "familiar  talk,”  is  direct,  terse  and 
strong.  Good  insight  and  literary  taste  appear  throughout  the  book.  As 
a  volume  to  open  the  field  of  English  literature  to  young  people,  this  is 
one  of  the  best  books  we  know  of,  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  subject  and  lead  to  further  study. 
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I.  K.  FUNK  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible.  On  an  entirely  new  plan,  contain¬ 
ing  every  word  in  alphabetical  order,  arranged  under  its  Hebrew  or 
Greek  original,  with  the  literal  meaning  of  each  and  its  pronunciation. 
Exhibiting  about  three  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  references,  mark¬ 
ing  30,000  various  readings  in  the  New  Testament.  With  the  latest 
information  on  Biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities,  etc.,  etc.  Designed 
for  the  simplest  reader  of  the  English  Bible.  By  Robert  Young,  LL. 
D.,  author  of  “A  New  Literal  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,”  “A  Grammatical  Analysis  of  the  Minor  Prophets  in  Hebrew,” 
“Biblical  Notes  and  Queries,”  “Hebrew  Grammar,”  “Christology  of  the 
Targums,”  etc.,  etc.  Revised  Edition,  pp.  1090.  1881. 

This  is  the  “authorized  edition”  of  Dr.  Young’s  great  work,  published 
by  George  Adam  Young  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  and  offered  to  the  American 
public  through  I.  K.  Funk  &  Co.,  at  the  mere  cost  of  paper  and  press 
work.  It  is  announced  as  “the  practical  outcome  of  forty  years’  study  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,”  and,  after  an  examination  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  we  are  convinced  that  the  acquisitions  of  those  years  have  been 
faifhfully  employed  in  its  preparation. 

This  work  will  not  only  enable  one  to  find  any  passage  in  the  Bible  by 
means  of  a  single  word,  in  which  respect  it  is  far  more  complete  than  any 
other  Concordance,  but  it  also  leads  to  a  more  correct  understanding  of 
the  passages  by  “a  reference  to  the  original  words  in  Hebrew  and  Greeki 
with  their  varied  shades  of  meaning,  as  explained  by  the  most  recent 
critics — Fiirst,  Robinson,  &c.”  The  classification  of  these  words  is  clear 
and  satisfactory.  Three  distinct  points  were  aimed  at,  viz.:  What  is  the 
original  Hebrew  or  Greek  word  ;  what  is  the  literal  or  idiomatic  force  of 
the  word ;  and  what  are  reliable  parallel  passages  ?  These  points  have 
been  kept  in  view  throughout  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 

The  treatment  given  to  the  proper  names  of  persons  and  places  is  a 
marked  feature.  The  literal,  meaning  of  these  names,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  is  given  in  every  instance,  also  the  proper  pronunciation, 
while  a  biographical  sketch  of  each  person  is  furnished,  and  the  location 
of  each  place,  with  the  modern  name  if  known. 

Passages  in  the  New  Testament,  which  are  regarded  doubtful  by  the 
best  investigators,  are  indicated  by  being  included  in  brackets.  The  defi¬ 
nitions  are  faithful  to  the  original  force  of  the  words,  and  will  prove  of 
great  value  in  understanding  Scripture.  Throughout  the  whole  work,  in¬ 
deed,  there  is  evidence  of  profound  and  systematic  scholarship,  and  this 
Concordance  will  long  stand  as  prince  among  all  others.  We  avoid  fur¬ 
ther  details  in  this  notice,  and  simply  add  the  following  from  the  “Prefa¬ 
tory  Notes :” 

“But  the  predominating  feature  of  this  work  is  the  analytical  arrange- 
tnent  of  each  English  word  under  its  own  proper  original.  By  this  means 
the  reader  is  enabled  to  distinguish  things  that  differ,  which  are  frequently 
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confounded  in  the  English  Bible,  and  for  the  elucidation  of  which  Cruden 
offers  no  real  help  at  all,  and  which  indeed  have  hitherto  been  the  exclu¬ 
sive  property  of  scholars.  For  our  Translation  often  renders  one  Greek 
word  by  ten  or  twenty  English  ones  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  some¬ 
times  employs  otie  English  word  to  translate  ten  or  twenty  Greek  ones.” 

The  title-page,  as  we  have  given  it,  is  full,  but  the  eleven  hundred  pages 
of  the  work  justify  every  claim  found  there.  To  the  careful  student  of  the 
Bible  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  assistant.  The  truth  of  this  needs  but 
a  brief  test  to  make  it  evident. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  By  F.  Godet,  Doctor  and 
Professor  of  Theology,  Neuchatel.  Translated  from  the  second  edition 
by  E.  W.  Shalders  and  M.  D.  Cusin.  With  Preface  and  Notes  to  the 
American  edition  by  John  Hall,  D.  D.  pp.  574.  1881. 

This  commentary  by  Prof.  Godet  has  been  for  about  twelveyears  al¬ 
ready  one  of  the  most  prized  commentaries  in  the  churches  of  France 
and  Switzerland.  It  is  included,  in  English  translation,  among  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh.  The  demand  for  this  American 
edition  has  arisen  from  the  two  facts  of  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  that  it 
covers  the  International  Sunday  School  lessons  for  the  year.  The  merits 
of  Prof.  Godet’s  writings,  including  his  earlier  work  on  St.  John’s  Gospel, 
have  been  so  fully  and  widely  set  forth  by  the  press,  that  an  extended 
review  of  this  volume  is  unnecessary.  The  chief  characteristics  which 
make  it  a  work  of  confessedly  high  value  are  the  author’s  able  and  effect¬ 
ive  handling  of  the  objections  of  recent  skeptical  criticism,  his  deep  in¬ 
sight  into  the  sense  of  the  divine  word,  and  the  freshness  and  force  with 
which  he  presents  the  interpretation.  His  position  is  thoroughly  evangel¬ 
ical,  and  the  leading  idea  of  the  work  is  to  give  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
connection  and  meaning  of  this  Gospel,  and  at  the  same  time  to  brush 
away  the  false  and  misleading  representations  of  rationalism  and  infidel¬ 
ity.  It  is,  therefore,  a  commentary  for  “the  living  present.” 

Though  the  author,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  has  written  the  work  with 
a  view  to  its  being  “read”  rather  than  “consulted,”  it  should  yet  be  better 
arranged  for  use  in  this  latter  way.  This  is  always  a  large  part  of  the  use 
made  of  every  good  commentary.  It  would  greatly  add  to  convenience 
in  consulting  the  comments,  if  the  chapter  and  verses  were  indicated  on 
the  top  of  the  pages.  The  want  of  something  like  this  is  to  be  much  re¬ 
gretted. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Cq.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Atomic  Theory.  By  Ad.  Wurtz,  Membre  de  L’lnstitut  Doyen  Hon- 
oraire  de  la  Faculte  de  Medecine;  Professeur  a  la  Faculte  des  Sciences 
de  Paris.  Translated  by  E.  Cleminshaw,  M.  A.,  F.  C.  S.,  F.  I.  C.,  As¬ 
sistant  Master  at  Sherborne  School,  pp.  337.  Being  vol.  XXIX.  of  the 
International  Series. 

The  atom  and  the  conceptions  concerning  it,  have  played  an  important 
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part  in  the  progress  of  chemical  science.  Modern  chemistry  is  founded,  in 
large  part,  on  two  principles:  First ,  that,  as  far  as  our  ordinary  processes 
of  analysis  are  concerned,  we  have  certain  indivisible,  indestructible  and 
unchangeable  masses  of  each  so-called  element,  which  are  termed  atoms, 
passing  from  compound  to  compound  in  chemical  changes.  Second,  these 
atoms  of  the  elements  possess  fixed  relative  weights,  have  definite  affinities 
for  each  other,  and  more  or  less  well-defined  relative  weight,  volume  and 
numerical  proportion  in  forming  compounds. 

The  history  of  the  investigations,  and  the  conclusions  deduced  therefrom 
in  respect  to  the  atom,  and  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  theories 
of  chemical  science  as  to  the  manner  in  which  atoms  unite  to  form  com¬ 
pounds,  are  carefully,  clearly  and  correctly  set  forth  in  the  volume  before 
us.  To  the  chemist  this  work  is  of  great  interest  from  the  high  character 
of  the  author,  and  the  exhaustive  nature  of  the  discussion  he  has  given 
us,  as  also  from  certain  peculiar  views  of  the  French  school  of  chemists 
of  which  Wurtz  is  a  leader.  The  work  can  however  be  understandingly 
read  by  persons  who  are  not  chemists.  The  difficulties  involved  arise 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  rather  than  from  the  man¬ 
ner  of  treatment,  which  loses  nothing  in  accuracy  from  a  popularized 
method.  On  the  whole,  however,  from  the  reason  given  above,  this  num¬ 
ber  is  not  as  suitable  for  popular  readers  as  most  of  the  other  numbers  of 
this  very  excellent  series.  The  typographical  accuracy  is  in  keeping  with 
all  the  work  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  enterprising  house  that  has  issued 
it. 

A  History  of  Greece ,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present.  T.  F.  Tim- 

ayems.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  In  two  volumes,  pp.  457  and 

452.  1881. 

This  work,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  has  been 
prepared  with  a  special  aim,  and  under  controlling  reference  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  Hellenic  anthorities.  Whilst  recognizing  obligations  to  modern  his¬ 
torians,  the  author’s  plan  has  been  to  base  his  conclusions  on  the  testimony 
of  the  early  records.  His  design  has  evidently  been  not  to  enter  into  full 
or  extended  discussion  of  all  the  complex  profound  forces,  relations  and 
movements  which  philosophic  history  seeks  to  trace  and  unfold,  but  to 
rehearse  for  general  readers  the  great  story  of  the  Hellenic  people  in 
their  varied  fortunes,  not  simply  through  the  best  known  brilliant  period  ( 
but  down  through  the  changes  of  their  modern  life.  As  Mr.  Timayenis 
is  himself  a  Greek,  he  writes  under  the  impulse  of  a  natural  interest  and 
full  sympathy  with  his  subject.  He  commands  clear,  good  English.  As 
the  work  has  not  been  written  for  scholars,  but  for  the  people,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  apply  to  it  the  standards  of  writing,  especially  as  to  plan  and 
fullness,  found  in  the  great  works  of  Grote,  Thirwall  and  others.  But  in 
his  aim  at  brevity,  Mr.  Timayenis  has  hardly  given  due  prominence 
to  some  of  the  more  important  facts  and  factors  of  Grecian  history.  He 
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deals  justly  with  the  relations  between  Hellenism  and  Christianity,  and  tra¬ 
ces  the  ascendancy  of  the  latter  to  its  divine  and  beneficent  forces  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  old  paganisms.  Those  who  wish  a  rapid  summary  of  the 
events  of  Grecian  history  will  find  a  fresh  and  spirited  outline  in  these 
volumes.  The  work  has  been  provided  with  a  full  index. 

Life  and  Her  Children.  Glimpses  of  Animal  Life  from  the  Amoeba  to  the 
Insects.  By  Arabella  B.  Buckley,  author  of  “The  Fairyland  of  Science,” 
“A  Short  History  of  Natural  Science,”  etc.  With  upwards  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  Illustrations,  pp.  312.  1881. 

The  young  people  of  our  day  are  favored,  in  the  way  of  books,  far  above 
those  of  a  generation  or  two  since.  This  is  true  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  attractive  make-up  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  publishers,  but 
also  with  respect  to  the  attractiveness  of  style  and  general  treatment  in 
which  the  contents  are  presented  by  the  authors.  In  this  book  both  have 
combined  and  “Life  and  Her  Children”  will  be  found  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  very  readable. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  this  book  is  intended  for  the  young.  It 
is  more  systematic  in  its  arrangement  than  the  usual  works  on  Natural 
History  and  more  simple  than  the  ordinary  text-book  on  Zoology.  The 
author’s  style  is  clear,  simple,  popular,  and  of  that  familiar  tone  that 
makes  the  reader  feel  that  she  is  talking  to  him  as  an  intimate  friend.  She 
avoids  technical  terms  in  the  body  of  the  book,  but  -gives  them  as  foot¬ 
notes.  Many  illustrations  are  given,  which  are  of  great  assistance  to  the 
reader  in  understanding  the  writer’s  descriptions. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab  Moors.  With  a  sketch  of 
the  Civilization  which  they  achieved,  and  imparted  to  Europe.  By  Henry 
Copp6e.  In  two  volumes,  pp.  488  and  510.  1881. 

In  these  volumes  a  work  has  been  undertaken  for  which  there  was  a 
real  need.  Though  the  events  covered  by  them  form  a  most  remarkable 
part  of  European  history,  and  have  left  their  deep  impress  on  the  progress 
of  civilization,  the  full  and  connected  story  of  them  was  still  wanting  for 
English  readers.  Flistories  covering  parts  of  the  field,  excellent  as  some 
of  them  were,  still  left  a  continuous  narrative  desirable.  Irving’s  hope, 
when  in  his  “History  of  Mahomet  and  his  Successors”  he  traced  the  Mos¬ 
lem  progress  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  that  he  might  resume  and  continue 
the  story  through  the  conquest  of  Gothic  Spain,  was  never  realized.  This  fact 
led  Dr.  Coppee  to  write.  His  design  has  been  to  supply  the  want,  in  a  suc¬ 
cinct  account  of  the  great  event  so  full  of  interest  in  itself  and  productive 
of  such  deep  and  wide  influence  on  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  Dr. 
Coppee  has  rightly  gone  back  to  the  original  Arabian  and  Spanish  records, 
and  has  based  his  accounts  on  a  calm,  but  earnest  and  careful  examination 
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of  the  best  authorities.  Evidences  of  thorough  research  and  trustworthy 
judgment  appear  throughout  the  work,  and  assure  the  reader’s  confidence. 

The  first  two  books  give  a  rapid  recital  of  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism, 
its  early  progress  in  the  East  and  in  north  Africa,  and  also  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  fortunes  of  the  Visigothic  power  in  Spain,  together  with  a 
delineation  of  the  circumstances  which  prompted  the  Arab  Moors  to  cross 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  undertake  the  great  conquest.  This  sketch  is 
well  drawn,  and  full  of  the  interest  which  the  marvelous  facts,  mingled 
with  more  marvelous  legends,  are  suited  to  awaken.  The  other  three 
books  of  the  first  volume  describe  the  invasion  in  its  rapid  progress  and 
brilliant  success,  the  subsequent  adverse  fortunes  of  the  Moslem  con¬ 
querors,  and  the  germs  of  the  Reconquest  left  in  the  mountain-sheltered 
Christians  in  the  northwest.  The  second  volume  opens  with  the  arrest 
put  upon  the  Moslem  advance  by  Charles  Martel  in  the  great  and  de¬ 
cisive  battle  of  Tours,  traces  the  overthrow  of  the  Ommevades  at  Damas¬ 
cus  and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Khalifate  in  Spain,  with  the 
centuries  of  Moslem  power  and  culture  which  formed  there  a  realm  of 
literary  activity  and  light  during  Europe’s  “dark  ages.”  The  history  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Grenada  is  rapidly  recited,  the  last  two  books  pre¬ 
senting  an  account  of  the  Spanish-Arabian  civilization  and  learning. 

Dr.  Copp£e’s  work  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  merit.  His  style  is  not, 
indeed,  without  fault,  and  he  wants  the  highest  grade  of  power  for  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  historical  movement.  But  he  has  given  us  a  clean,  clear  nar¬ 
rative  which  bears  two  of  the  great  tests  of  good  historical  writing — leav¬ 
ing  on  the  reader’s  memory  a  distinct  outline  of  the  progress  of  events, 
and  making  the  chief  actors  stand  forth  in  clear  and  strong  personality. 
And  the  profounder  causes  that  were  working  through  the  wonderful 
course  of  events  are  not  overlooked.  The  author’s  historical  judgments 
are  discriminating  and  steady.  The  Christian  reader  will  be  glad  to  see 
his  modest,  but  just  criticism  of  Gibbon’s  exaggerated  expression  as  to  the 
probably  consequences  of  a  different  issue  of  the  battle  of  Tours.  It 
leaves  but  little  basis  for  that  great  historian’s  fine  rhetoric  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  Koran  at  Oxford  and  in  English  pulpits,  but  it  is  a  criticism 
in  the  interest  of  sound  history. 

E.  CLAXTON  &  CO.,  PHILA. 

Pictures  and  Portraits  of  Foreign  Travel ,  by  Em’ly.  pp.  420.  1881. 

Em’ly  is  the  literarv  editor  of  Fornev’s  Prostress.  That  she  is  entitled 
to  such  a  position  is  evident  from  the  literary  quality  of  these  pages.  Nor 
is  this  their  only  excellence.  Em’ly  is  a  good  traveler,  as  most  of  intelli¬ 
gent  women  are.  Those  who  want  to  obtain  through  the  experience  of 
anothe'r  a  discriminating  appreciation  of  national  character,  will  find  in 
this  volume  much  to  interest  and  to  instruct  them. 

Em’ly  went  abroad  early  in  the  year  1878.  She  spent  considerable 
time  in  London,  making  excursions  in  the  meanwhile  to  other  famous  lo¬ 
calities  on  the  Island.  Thence  she  proceeded  to  Paris  where  she  was 
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enchanted,  and  though  it  was  the  season  of  the  Exposition  Universelle  she 
found  that  a  remote  magnet  compared  with  the  glorious  attractions  of 
Paris  itself.  She  visited  also  the  cities  of  southern  France,  passing  through 
the  beautiful  scenery  which  so  richly  adorns  that  portion  of  Europe,  and,  go¬ 
ing  along  the  maritime  Alps  and  through  the  tunnel  Colossus,  she  struck 
Italy  at  Nice  and  made  the  round  of  its  principal  and  illustrious  cities,  and 
returned  by  way  of  Switzerland  and  the  Rhine. 

Her  eyes  served  her  well,  and  her  pen  proves  equally  faithful  and  mi¬ 
nute.  Her  descriptions  of  scenes  and  places  not  only  beget  the  wish  for  a 
sight  of  them,  but  furnish  almost  the  sight  itself.  But  for  a  morbid  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  be  humbugged  she  might  have  seen  and  reported  still 
more.  Had  she  remained  a  few  hours  longer  at  the  Gtesbach  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  magnificent  illumination  of  those  tremendous  cataracts,  she 
would  have  given  her  readers  an  additional  page  of  sublime  description, 
instead  of  the  stale  charge  of  fraud  and  imposture  which  in  this  case  is 
not  true. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  volume  that  is  badly  soiled.  This  authoress, 
who  was  brought  up  in  Christian  America  and  writes  for  American  read¬ 
ers,  not  only  had  the  hardihood  to  visit  on  the  Lord’s  Day  the  Grand  Op¬ 
era,  the  gilded  bacchanalian  revels  of  the  demi-monde  and  even  the  most 
horrible  and  infamous  dens  of  Parisian  vice,  but  she  chuckles  over  these 
visits  and  evinces  a  manifest  and  unblushing  relish  to  speak  of  them, 
pertly  admitting  that  she  found  “exquisite  entertainment”  in  some  of  these 
vile  scenes,  notably  “that  most  bewildering  of  all  dances,  the  can-can ,  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  Parisians  in  Paris.”  This  is  not  the  place  to  expatiate  upon  the 
duty  ot  women  as  well  as  men,  to  turn  their  eyes  from  beholding  vanity 
and  to  employ  their  gifts  in  support  of  virtue,  but  we  sincerely  regret  that 
so  interesting  a  book  should  be  stained  by  so  serious  a  blemish. 

Charles  scribner’s  sons,  new  york. 

For  Sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis ,  containing  The  Description  of  the  Cre¬ 
ation,  The  Deluge,  The  Tower  of  Babel,  The  Destruction  of  Sodom, 
The  Times  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  Nimrod;  Babylonian  Fables,  and  Le¬ 
gends  of  the  Gods ;  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  By  George 
Smith,  formerly  of  the  Department  of  ‘Oriental  Antiquities,’  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  Author  of  “History  of  Assurbanipal,”  “Assyrian  Discoveries,”  etc. 
etc.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  (with  Additions), 
by  A.  H.  Sayce,  Deputy-Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  With  Illustrations,  pp.  337. 

When  Mr.  Smith  gave  this  remarkable  work  to  the  public,  Assyrian  re¬ 
search  was  in  too  backward  a  condition  to  reach  the  best  or  fully  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  With  all  his  genius  and  earnest  careful  investigation,  he 
could  give  only  a  proximately  correct  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  documents  found  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  The  years  that  have 
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since  elapsed  have  been  years  of  active  work  in  the  field  which  he  had 
done  so  much  to  open,  and  in  working  which  he  sacrificed  his  valuable 
life.  Fresh  materials  have  been  secured  ;  various  tablets  or  fragments  of 
tablets  have  been  obtained,  filling  up  blanks  in  the  text  or  throwing  helpful 
light  for  correct  translation.  With  these  materials  and  careful  study,  Op- 
pert,  Lenormant,  Guyard,  Schrader,  Delitzsch  and  others  have  cleared  up 
many  points  of  difficulty  and  obscurity.  The  work  of  Mr.  Smith,  thus 
necessarily  provisional  and  sometimes  erroneous,  therefore,  no  longer  repre¬ 
sented  the  proper  results  attained  in  Assyriology,  and  needed  the  thorough 
revision  and  alteration  presented  in  the  volume  before  us.  Prof.  Sayce  was 
the  proper  man  to  make  the  revision.  His  own  efficient  work  and  schol¬ 
arly  rank  in  this  department  are  a  guaranty  of  the  best  and  most  trust¬ 
worthy  results  now  reached. 

Prof.  Sayce  has  made  the  revision  so  thorough  as  almost  to  amount  to 
a  re-writing  of  the  work.  The  early  chapters  contain  an  account  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  literature,  the  relation  of  the  two  countries  to 
each  other,  the  discovery  of  the  Genesis  legends,  and  their  probable  date 
and  important  character.  The  subsequent  chapters  take  up  the  special 
subjects  embraced  in  the  tablets,  presenting  translations  of  the  chief  of 
these  tablets  and  their  relation  to  the  Mosaic  records  which  they  illustrate. 
The  importance  of  these  documents,  of  such  high  antiquity,  thus  brought 
to  light,  may  appear  best  by  recalling  some  of  the  chief  subjects  of  them  : 

1.  An  account  of  the  Creation  of  the  world  in  six  days,  parallel  to  that 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  probably  in  its  present  form  not  older 
than  the  7th  century,  B.  C. 

2.  A  second  account  of  Creation,  derived  from  the  Library  of  Cuthah, 
and  belonging  to  the  oldest  period  of  Babylonian  literature — probably 
about  2000  years  B.  C. 

3.  The  legend  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  dispersion. 

4.  The  Izdubar  legends:  twelve  tablets,  with  the  history  of  Izdubar, 
and  an  account  of  the  Flood. 

5.  The  story  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

This  work,  as  we  now  have  it,  exhibits,  in  a  most  interesting  way,  some 
of  the  rich  fruits  of  recent  archaeological  and  historical  investigation.  Be¬ 
sides  disclosing  to  us  the  character  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  and  Assy¬ 
rian  literature,  it  is  part  of  that  large  and  constantly  accumulating  infor¬ 
mation  tending  to  support  the  historical  records  of. the  Bible.  A  recent 
criticism  has  said  that  skeptics  may  perhaps  see  in  it  some  explanation 
where  Moses  got  his  accounts.  They  can  do  so,  however,  only  by  over¬ 
looking  the  absurdity  of  imagining  the  clear  and  noble  pictures  by  Moses 
to  be  drawn  from  the  grotesque  conceptions  in  these  legends.  To  pass 
from  these  tablets  to  Genesis  is  like  passing  from  the  scanty  and  doubtful 
visions  or  objects  of  early  dawn  to  the  full  clear  certainties  of  noon-day 
light.  A  comparison  suggests  the  natural  explanation  that  these  Assyrian 
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tablets  received  and  reflect  a  few  confused  rays  of  the  truths  which  we 
have  received  through  Moses,  correctly  and  with  divine  authority. 

The  Religions  of  Chma.  Confucianism  and  Taoism  Described  and  Com¬ 
pared  with  Christianity.  By  James  Legge,  Professor  of  the  Chinese 

Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  pp.  308.  1881. 

Probably  never  was  there  so  much  earnest  study  of  religion  as  now. 
The  ends  of  the  earth  are  laboriously  searched  for  its  various  forms  and 
manifestations.  Though  some  of  this  zeal  of  inquiry  is  impelled  by  no 
friendly  impulse,  and  may  in  its  progress  show  some  fruits  in  increase  of 
skepticism,  its  full  and  mature  results  are  certain  to  be  favorable  and 
happy.  Pure  religion  gains  by  all  thorough  inquiry.  This  is  strikingly 
reflected  in  the  interesting  and  valuable  volume  before  us. 

Prof.  Legge  ranks  among  the  highest  authorities  in  Chinese  literature. 
A  long  residence  and  missionary  service  in  China,  helped  to  prepare  him 
for  the  scholarly  investigations  whose  fruits  appear  in  these  and  other  dis¬ 
cussions  from  his  pen.  It  is  no  remote  or  hasty  view  that  he  gives  of  the 
subject. 

This  book  is  composed  of  four  lectures  in  the  Presbyterian  College, 
London,  in  the  spring  of  1880.  The  design  of  the  lecturer  was  to  present 
the  latest  and  best  sustained  conclusions  as  to  the  religion  of  China,  in  the 
briefest  and  most  intelligible  form.  We  know  no  writer  that  has  done  this 
more  satisfactorily.  The  account  is  marked  throughout  by  candid  temper 
and  discriminating  judgment.  In  the  first  and  second  lectures  Prof. 
Legge  gives  an  account  of  Confucianism.  Under  this  term  he  includes 
the  state  religion  of  China  from  the  earliest  times  and  the  modification 
and  illustration  of  it  by  the  great  philosopher.  For  Confucius  was  not  the 
originator  of  it,  but  received  it  like  others,  from  prehistoric  times,  and  devel¬ 
oped  it  by  his  more  thorough  teachings.  It  is  described  from  three  points  of 
view — what  it  teaches  concerning  God,  concerning  spirits,  and  concerning 
man.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  Confucianism  on  these  subjects  are 
traced  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day.  The  third  lecture 
gives  an  account  of  Taoism,  both  as  a  religion  and  a  philosophy.  The 
fourth  presents  a  calm  and  just  comparison  of  the  religions  of  China  with 
Christianity,  and  shows  that  in  every  element  and  aspect  Christianity  far 
transcends  them.  Over  against  all  that  may  be  regarded  excellent  in 
Confucianism  or  Taoism,  Christianity  appears  as  having  the  great  thing 
they  lack,  the  stamp  of  a  divine  authority  as  a  revelation  of  truths  not 
otherwise  attainable.  “For  eternity  as  for  time,  Christianity  is  the  best 
religion,  the  only  that  bears  on  it  the  stamp  of  divine  authority  and  com¬ 
pleteness.” 

We  cannot  forbear  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  clearly  developed  by 
Prof.  Legge,  that  the  Chinese  religion  in  its  earliest  form,  in  the  remotest 
pre-historic  times  to  which  investigation  has  reached,  full  five  thousand 
years  ago,  was  clearly  and  purely  monotheistic.  A  similar  conclusion 
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has  been  established  by  M.  Renouf  and  others  as  to  the  most  ancient  relig¬ 
ion  of  Egypt.  This  is  a  fact  that  deserves  consideration,  as  bearing  upon 
one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  The  Positive  Philosophy  gave  wide 
currency  to  the  theory  that  the  earliest  form  of  religion  was  Fetichism,  de¬ 
veloping  later  into  Polytheism,  and  reaching  at  last  and  latest  the  stage  of 
Monotheism.  Evolutionists  of  the  Darwin  school,  in  their  endeavor  to 
give  shape  and  plausibility  to  the  theory  of  man’s  descent  from  the  lower 
animals,  and  his  primitive  condition  of  utter  savagery,  have  gone  on  bois¬ 
terously  representing  Fetichism  as  the  original  religion  of  the  race.  His¬ 
tory  and  archaeology  have  been  claimed  as  showing  this.  Writers  like  Sr.  J. 
Lubbock  have  tried  to  make  it  appear  as  an  established  fact.  But  over 
against  this  theory  stands  the  real  fact,  established  by  the  latest  and  most 
thorough  philological  and  historical  investigation,  that  the  earliest  trace¬ 
able  form  of  the  religion  of  the  two  most  ancient  peoples  of  whom  we 
have  any  records,  as  the  form  prior  to  all  Fetich  or  polytheistic  corrup¬ 
tions,  was  fully  and  purely  monotheistic.  Confucianism,  before  perverted 
by  Taoistic  or  Buddhistic  additions,  was  unquestionably  the  worship  of  one 
God.  The  facts  point  to  a  different  view  of  man,  and  admonish  against 
the  unscientific  way  of  allowing  speculative  theory  to  manufacture,  instead 
of  reading,  the  primitive  history  of  the  race.  “Five  thousand  years  ago,” 
says  Prof.  Legge,  “the  Chinese  were  monotheists — not  henotheists,  but  mon¬ 
otheists  ;  and  this  monotheism  was  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  nature- 
worship  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  system  of  superstitious  divination  on 
the  other.” 

Sir  William  Herschel :  His  Life  and  Works .  By  Edward  S.  Holden; 

United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C.  pp,  238.  i88f. 

The  material  for  this  volume  was  hot  obtained  from  original  sources, 
but  the  printed  data  used  can  be  depended  upon  as  reliable,  and  Prof. 
Holden  has  shown  skill  in  the  arrangement,  and  his  usual  capacity  for 
presenting  what  he  has  to  say  in  a  fresh  and  interesting  manner.  In 
reading  the  book  we  get  a  vivid  impression  of  Herschel’s  energy,  his  skill 
in  inventing  and  improving  instruments  for  observation,  his  indomitable 
perseverance,  and  his  untiring  industry.  All  clear  nights  were  his  time 
for  labor  and  he  used  them,  generally  in  the  open  air,  no  matter  how  low 
the  temperature.  The  ardor  of  his  work  and  his  assiduity  are  shown  in 
a  sentence  from  his  sister’s  diary  when  he  changed  his  residence,  April 
30,  1786,  from  Clay  Hall  to  Slough.  She  says:  “The  last  night  at  Clay 
Hall  was  spent  in  sweeping  till  daylight,  and  by  the  next  evening  the 
telescope  stood  ready  for  observation  at  Slough.” 

These  “sweeps”  he  continued  night  after  night,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
his  extensive  researches  on  the  relative  brightness  of  stars  ;  on  variable 
stars ;  on  double  stars ;  on  planets  and  satellites,  especially  Saturn  and 
his  satellites  and  Uranus  which  he  discovered ;  on  the  motion  of  the  sun 
and  the  solar  system  in  space  ;  on  the  distance  of  stars,  etc.,  etc.  The 
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researches  are  classified  and  given  in  detail  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book 
and  constitute  a  valuable  part  of  it.  Herschel  stands  as  a  bright  light  in 
the  galaxy  of  astronomers,  and  a  perusal  of  Prof.  Holden’s  biographical 
sketch  of  him  will  show  that  he  deserves  the  merits  ascribed  to  him. 

Memoirs  of  Prince  Metternich,  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  were  received  too 
late  for  the  careful  review  we  wish  to  give  them.  They  will  be  noticed  in 
our  next  issue. 

A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

John  Wyclijfe  and  the  First  English  Bible.  An  Oration.  By  Richard 

S.  Storrs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  pp.  85.  1880, 

This  is  a  memorial  discourse  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Dec.  2nd,  1880.  It  is  a  just  and  elo¬ 
quent  exhibition  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  characteristics  of  this  great 
“reformer  before  the  reformation,”  and  of  his  services  as  the  first  translator 
of  the  Bible  into  English.  The  special  merit  of  the  discourse  is  the  ex¬ 
tended  historical  review  which  presents  a  just  and  striking  setting  of  Wyc- 
liffe’s  work  in  the  great  plan  of  Providence. 

A  Summer  at  Peace  Cottage;  or  Talks  about  Home  Life.  By  S.  W.  Pratt. 

pp.  334.  1881. 

Writers  of  books  are  credited  with  having  one  of  three  aims  at  heart, 
viz:  to  win  a  name,  to  gain  a  fortune,  or  to  benefit  humanity.  If  we  were 
called  upon  to  give  the  aim  of  the  writer  of  “A  Summer  at  Peace  Cot¬ 
tage,”  we  would  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  last  of  the  three  we  have 
named.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  stands  out  so  conspicuously  that  we  could 
make  no  mistake  inscribing  this  motive. 

At  “Peace  Cottage”  dwelt  Aunt  Lucilla,  one  of  earth’s  noble  women ,  and 
to  her  come  a  company  of  friends  to  spend  the  Summer  months.  It  was 
agreed  upon  to  take  an  hour  of  each  day  for  the  discussion  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  parentage,  marriage,  the  training  of  children,  childhood,  manners, 
habits,  household  worship,  and  many  others  of  kindred  nature.  They  are 
the  subjects  which  come  home  to  every  thoughtful  heart,  and  in  this  book 
they  are  discussed  in  a  most  healthful  and,  we  may  say,  orthodox  manner. 
It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  read  in  every  family,  for  no  matter  what  rela¬ 
tion  the  reader  bears  to  the  other  members,  there  will  be  found  much  of 
practical  benefit. 

Garden  Graith ,  or  Talks  among  my  Flowers.  By  Sarah  F.  Smiley, 

Author  of  “The  Fulness  of  Blessing.”  pp.  195.  1881. 

The  contents  of  the  chapters  of  this  book  are  as  follows:  1.  The  Gar¬ 
den  Itself.  11.  Seed  Sowing,  hi.  “Consider  the  Lilies.”  iv.  Weeds,  v. 
Fragrance,  vi.  Pot-Bound,  vii.  After  the  Rain.  vm.  Life  Beyond. 
These  subjects  are  all  treated  with  an  eye  to  moral  instruction;  hence  the 
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simile,  or  rather  analogy,  is  the  figure  largely  used.  The  chapters,  in¬ 
deed,  are  not  unlike  sermons,  written  however,  in  an  easier,  more  familiar, 
more  entertaining  style.  The  reader  is  pleased  at  every  turn  with  some 
fresh,  striking  lesson,  legitimately  drawn,  and  bearing  upon  one’s  conduct 
in  life.  We  were  particularly  impressed,  in  this  respect,  with  the  chapter 
on  “Weeds.”  It  is  a  capital  book  for  Sunday  afternoons. 

J.  C.  m’CURDY  &  CO.,  PHILA. 

Testimony  of  the  Ages  :  or  Confirmations  of  the  Scriptures  from  Modern 
Science  and  Recent  Discoveries;  Ancient  Records  and  Monuments; 
the  Ruins  of  Cities  and  Relics  of  Tombs  ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics; 
Assyrian  Inscriptions  and  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics;  Antique  Scriptures, 
Coins,  Gems  and  Medals ;  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai ;  the  Late 
Exploration  of  Palestine  ;  the  Literal  F ulfillment  of  Prophecies,  as  at¬ 
tested  by  the  Writings  of  Heathen  Nations;  etc.,  etc.:  Evidences  which 
the  plain  reader  can  understand,  which  the  scholar  will  appreciate,  and 
which  the  skeptic  cannot  refute.  By  Herbert  W.  Morris,  D.  D.,  Author 
of  “Science  and  the  Bible  ;  or  The  Work  Days  of  God,”  “Present  Con¬ 
flict  of  Science  with  the  Christian  Religion,”  etc.  With  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations.  pp.  1002.  1 88 1. 

Such  is  the  title-page  of  this  well  illustrated,  handsomely  printed,  and 
substantially  bound  book.  It  gives  the  reader  the  sources  whence  the  tes¬ 
timony  in  behalf  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  is  drawn.  This  testimony 
is  carefully  collated  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  passages  of  the  Bible 
upon  which  the  author  would  give  additional  light  and  confirmation,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Genesis  and  ending  with  Revelation.  This,  in  one  respect, 
is  a  convenient  arrangement  and  puts  the  matter  in  good  shape  for  refer¬ 
ence  if  testimony  is  wanted  on  special  passages .  But  ordinarily  we  seek 
for  confirmatory  evidence  on  subjects ,  and  hence  would  prefer  a  topical 
arrangement.  In  justice  to  the  author,  however,  we  must  say,  that  a  co¬ 
pious  and  well  arranged  Index,  in  a  large  measure,  meets  our  objection, 
there  being  about  twenty-six  double-columned  pages  devoted  to  it. 

All  possible  sources  have  been  called  upon  for  evidence  confirmatory  of 
the  statements  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  the  book  presents  an  array  of  testi¬ 
mony  that  will  put  skeptics  to  confusion,  and  prove  invaluable  to  the 
earnest  and  devout  Christian  student.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  fine 
specimens  of  art,  and  add  much  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  work. 

LUTHERAN  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY,  PHILA. 

Recognition  in  Heaven.  By  M.  Rhodes,  D.  D.,  Author  of  “Life  Thoughts 
for  Young  Men,”  etc.  Published  by  the  Author,  pp.  132.  1881. 

The  line  of  treatment  followed  by  Dr.  Rhodes  can  be  learned  from  the 
subjects  of  the  five  chapters :  1.  Argument  derived  from  the  Intellectual 

Constitution.  11.  The  Scriptural  Argument,  in.  Argument  derived  from 
Relative  Truths,  iv.  The  Opinions  of  Others,  v.  Practical  Reflections. 
The  general  ground  taken  is,  that  there  will  be  future  recognition,  but 
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with  this  limitation  :  “Our  personal  relationships  in  heaven  will  be  very 
different  from  those  which  characterize  our  earthly  state.  Our  present  so¬ 
cial  and  domestic  affinities  do  not  carry  over  into  the  future  world  and  go 
forward  in  the  same  order  as  here.  The  family  is  an  institution  of  the 
earth  and  for  the  earth.”  With  this  drift  of  the  subject,  the  author  presents 
a  chain  of  evidence  and  argument  striking  and  convincing.  The  whole 
is  written  in  Dr.  Rhodes’  entertaining  style,  and  throughout  his  line  of 
strong  reasoning  there  are  expressions  of  tender  pathos,  showing  that  the 
heart  of  the  writer  is  in  deep  sympathy  with  his  subject.  The  book  is  full 
of  interest  and  healthful  in  sentiment. 

C.  C.  CURTIS  &  CO.,  PHILA. 

N.  E.  Cor.  8th  and  Chestnut  St. 

Adams'  Historical  Chart. 

“That  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,”  is  a  saying  we  are  inclined  to 
question  after  having  examined  this  chart. 

The  author  has  arranged  the  world’s  history  (Biblical  and  secular)  from 
the  time  of  Adam  to  1878  A.  D.,  in  such  a  form  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
fix  in  the  mind  the  events  of  a  given  period  as  a  section  of  a  map  of  ge¬ 
ography.  The  man  or  child  who  “can’t  remember  dates”  will  find  it  to 
be  just  what  he  needs. 

As  a  work  of  reference  it  must  prove  invaluable,  as  the  facts  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  contemporaneous  records  appear  in  columns  together. 

The  chart  being  printed  in  colors  makes  an  impression  on  the  mind 
that  no  amount  of  reading  could  ever  make.  Rev.  Prof.  A.  R.  Horne  of 
Muhlenberg  College  well  says  of  it,  “More  history  may  be  gathered  in 
one  hour’s  careful  study  of  the  chart  than  in  years  by  the  old  system.” 

If  this  should  find  a  place  in  every  study,  family,  Sunday-school,  and 
every  day  school,  as  it  deserves,  the  next  generation  will  not  prove  so  de¬ 
void  in  the  line  of  common  historic  facts  as  the  present. 

M.  J.  RIEGEL,  EASTON,  PENNA. 

J.  FRED’K  SMITH,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Pictures  from  the  Life .  Paul  Gerhardt.  A  Historical  Life  Picture, 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  A.  Wildenhahn,  by  Rev.  G.  A. 

Wenzel,  A.  M.  Edited  by  J.  K.  Shryock,  A.  M.,  Editor  of  the  “Fath¬ 
erland  Series.”  pp.  553.  1881. 

Let  us  have  them  one  by  one,  these  popular  historical  tales  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  great  events  and  portray  the  distinguished  persons  of  a  glorious 
Church.  We  owe  in  this  country  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Shryock  the 
editor  and  Mr.  Smith  the  publisher  of  this  valuable  series,  which  brings 
before  the  minds  of  our  people  the  fearful  struggles  through  which  the 
Lutheran  faith  has  passed  and  the  heroic  fidelity  with  which  her  children 
have  endured  all  manner  of  oppression  and  suffering  in  behalf  of  her  doc¬ 
trines  and  her  interests.  These  volumes  cannot  fail  to  inspire  our  people 
with  a  clearer  apprehension  of  her  Scriptural  position  and  to  confirm  their 
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attachment  and  loyalty  to  their  ecclesiastical  mother  whose  history  shines 
with  such  illustrious  achievements  and  nobly  heroic  spirits.  They  require 
indeed  in  the  reader  the  faculty  of  discrimination,  as  does  every  other 
book  that  is  worth  reading.  Not  every  thing  written  by  Lutherans,  even 
in  praise  of  the  Church,  is  to  be  received  necessarily  as  “the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.”  This  sketch  of  Paul  Gerhardt  was  manifestly 
written  more  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Symbolical  authority  of 
the  “Formula  of  Concord”  than  with  a  view  of  setting  forth  the  noble 
elements  of  spiritual  character  and  the  incomparable  effusions  of  spiritual 
song  which  have  made  his  name  so  precious  to  the  whole  Church. 

Intelligent  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  author  again  and  again 
putting  into  the  mouth  of  Gerhardt  the  assertion  that  “the  Formula  of 
Concord  is  the  chief  symbol  of  the  Lutheran  Church.”  Such  a  historical 
absurdity  is  a  disgrace  to  the  volume  and  casts  suspicion  on  the  historic 
value  of  all  its  statements.  It  is  in  fact  hard  to  believe  that  even  in  that 
day  men  like  Paul  Gerhardt  should  assert  that  the  Formula  of  Concord 
“excludes  every  error,”  that  “it  is  the  foundation  stone  of  our  Lutheran 
Church,”  &c. 

There  is  certainly  a  marked  inconsistency  in  representing  the  subject  of 
this  tale  at  one  time  as  holding  the  defense  of  this  Symbol  such  a  matter 
of  conscience  that  to  waver  in  it  would  endanger  his  soul’s  salvation,  and 
at  another  time  to  have  him  telling  his  official  superiors :  “In  matters  of 
faith,  there  is,  apart  from  the  word  of  God,  no  authority  save  one’s  own 
heart  and  conscience.”  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  author  had  allowed 
his  hyper-Lutheran  prejudices  to  run  away  with  the  facts  and  to  destroy 
the  self-consistency  of  his  great  hero. 

Gerhardt’s  candid  confession  to  the  Great  Elector,  “I  cannot  be  a  Luth¬ 
eran  and  Reformed  teacher  and  preacher  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Were 
I  to  utter  one  word  of  approval  or  give  my  assent  to  any  doctrine  in  con¬ 
flict  with  my  Lutheran  faith,  I  would  be  a  hypocrite,”  &c.,  we  commend 
to  the  consideration  of  those  who  hold  that  a  man  may  with  equal  con¬ 
scientiousness  and  comfort  labor  in  a  Calvinistic  or  a  Lutheran  Church. 

The  translation  is  in  general  excellent,  idiomatic,  and  fluent.  Yet  there 
are  mistakes  that  mar  this  general  excellence.  The  translator  sometimes 
falls  into  the  error  of  laboring  more  to  give  the  exact  sense  of  the  German, 
even  where  it  is  unimportant,  than  to  furnish  elegant  English.  There  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  carried  so  far  as  to  make  no  sense  at  all  in  English,  as, 
for  instance  where  the  associates  of  Provost  Fromm  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicolai  are  called  “deacons.”  Those  officials  were  not  laymen  but  clergy¬ 
men. 

Let  it  be  finally  added  that  this  “Life- Picture”  series  of  Lutheran  works 
is  eminently  interesting  both  to  our  laity,  male  and  female,  and  our  clergy. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  Church 
and  thus  stimulate  the  enterprise  of  translating  and  publishing  the  im¬ 
mense  stores  of  literature  which  the  Lutherans  possess  in  their  foreign 
tongues. 
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M.  J.  RIEGEL,  EASTON,  PA. 

Hans  Sachs.  A  Family  Tradition.  Retold  by  Dr.  August  Wildenhahn. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Harriet  Reynolds  Krauth.  pp.  321,  ix. 
1881. 

This  is  another  of  the  above  series,  called  by  the  general  title  of  “Pic¬ 
tures  from  the  Life,”  a  title  for  which  the  translator  of  this  volume  is  not 
responsible.  It  is  the  only  flaw  the  writer  has  to  notice  in  connection  with 
rhe  work.  The  Germans  say  “Pictures  from  the  Life,”  but  the  English  or¬ 
dinarily  say  Life  Pictures,  or  possibly  Pictures  from  Life. 

Hans  Sachs  the  “Cobbler-bard,”  the  renowned  master-singer,  the  ardent 
whole-souled  champion  of  the  Protestant  revival,  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting,  unique  and  glorious  characters  of  the  Reformation.  His  name,  his 
marvellous  influence  over  the  masses  in  behalf  of  a  pure  faith  and  a  godly 
life  are  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  makes  a  charming  hero  for  a  historic 
tale  and  this  tale  is  charmingly  narrated.  It  is  a  joy  to  read  it — a  joy  that 
leaves  its  healthy,  inspiring  savor  upon  the  heart  of  the  reader.  The 
translator’s  work  is  faultless.  She  has  evidently  inherited  from  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  father  the  capacity  for  writing  chaste  and  elegant  English. 

This  volume,  possessed  as  it  is  of  high  literary  merit,  taking  the  English 
reader  into  what  is  to  him  an  unexplored  realm  of  history,  and  reprodu¬ 
cing  the  life  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  genial  and  noble  men  that  ren¬ 
dered  that  era  so  illustrious,  this  volume,  had  it  been  published  by  one  of 
the  great  houses  of  New  York  or  Boston,  would  have  created  a  sensation 
and  achieved  a  popularity,  which  would  have  exhausted  edition  after  edi¬ 
tion  as  fast  as  the  press  could  furnish  them.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Smith  pos¬ 
sesses  the  enterprise  and  pluck  to  scatter  it  on  the  book-market  of  the 
country.  So  choice  a  production,  to  be  sought,  needs  but  to  be  known  to 
the  trade  and  to  the  public. 

It  is  but  candid  to  add  that  the  National  Temperance  Publishing  Co. 
would  never  have  given  us  this  work.  But  it  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  the  use  of  wine  in  that  day  and  in  that  country,  was  something  widely 
different  from  the  wine-cup  and  the  bar-room  as  our  people  know  them. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  BOSTON. 

CHARLES  T.  DILLINGHAM,  NEW  YORK. 

From  Madge  to  Margaret.  By  Carroll  Winchester.  297  pp.  *880. 

Without  being  at  all  sensational  this  is  a  charming  little  work,  taking  us 
almost  personally  into  the  home-life  of  its  principal  characters.  It  is 
written  in  easy  and  flowing  style,  and  though  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  thrill 
or  arouse  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  no  intricate  or  mysterious  plots,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  some  peculiar  interest.  It  gives  us  the  failure  and  successes,  the 
lights  and  shadows,  the  trials  and  triumphs  in  the  early  married  life  of  the 
heroine,  before  she  passed  through  the  various  disciplinary  stages  which 
changed  her  girlhood  of  Madge  into  the  beautiful  womanhood  of  Marga¬ 
ret.  Nearly  all  the  characters  are  of  a  noble  and  lofty  type. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

BY-WAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  LUTHER. 

By  John  G.  Morris,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

There  are  by-ways  in  the  life  of  every  illustrious  man  which 
are  not  trodden  by  the  popular  biographer,  and  which  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reader,  of  course,  is  not  invited  to  traverse.  Even  if  some¬ 
times,  they  are  pointed  to  by  the  historical  sign  board,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  reader  will  not  meander  through  them  if  the  writer 
does  not  go  before. 

Of  this  character  are  those  numerous  extraordinary  deliver¬ 
ances  from  perils  of  various  sorts  and  those  remarkable  preser¬ 
vations  from  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  which  so  wonderfully 
diversify  the  life  of  Luther.  Some  of  them  may  be  found  in 
the  biographies,  but  I  have  thought  that  a  collection  of  some 
of  the  most  striking  might  make  a  By-Way, — a  sort  of  un¬ 
traveled,  out  of  the  way  road,  over  which  some  admirers  of  the 
man  might  be  pleased  to  walk. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  Reformation  was  a  miracle  ( miraculum ) 
but  nobody  will  deny  that  there  was  much  in  it  that  was  won¬ 
derful  ( mirabile ,  mirum).  The  whole  work  was  an  unbroken 
chain  of  wonderful  events.  Luther  himself  piously  regards  the 
preservation  of  his  life  to  a  good  old  age  as  a  wonder,  (using 
Vol.  XI.  No.  3.  38 
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the  German  word  w under,  by  which  he  may  mean  miracle),  for 
he  says,  “Hence  in  spite  of  popes  and  tyrants,  God  has  preserved 
my  life,  which  many  look  upon  as  a  great  wonder  and  which  I 
also  must  confess  to  be  so.”  Some  of  his  defenders  have  used 
this  word  in  different  senses  when  speaking  of  his  extraordinary 
career.  Matthesius  evidently  uses  it  in  the  widest  sense,  when 
he  says  in  his  sermons  on  Luther,  “His  doctrine  requires  no  new 
signs  and  wonders  to  establish  it,”  but  Seckendorff  is  a  little 
more  restrictive  in  observing  that  miraculo  simillimum  est  that 
Luther  should  have  lived  through  the  seven  years  (from  1517 
to  1523)  when  he  almost  alone  was  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
reformation,  and  John  Gerhard  says  mirumque  profecto  est  that 
he  should  have  escaped  so  many  perils. 

The  physical  infirmities  of  this  man  in  his  youth,  and  the  se¬ 
vere  austerities  of  his  maturer  years,  would  almost  naturally 
lead  us  to  anticipate  an  early  death.  We  know  what  his  priva¬ 
tions  were  when  as  a  poor  school  boy,  he  was  exposed  to  heat 
and  rain  and  snow  while  singing  in  the  streets  for  bread.  His 
condition  was  not  improved  when  he  entered  the  cloister  at  Er¬ 
furt,  where  he  was  compelled  to  perform  the  lowest  menial 
offices,  besides  begging  in  the  city  and  practising  the  most 
painful  self-mortifications,  besides  studying  with  unwearied  dil¬ 
igence  and  living  upon  the  most  unsubstantial  diet.  All  these 
and  many  more  severe  trials,  bodily  and  mental,  naturally  af¬ 
fected  his  health  most  unfavorably. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Theses,  blow  upon  blow  fell  upon 
him ;  one  storm  had  scarcely  abated  when  another  howled 
around  him  with  severer  violence ;  the  fiercest  attacks  were 
made  upon  his  reputation,  his  work,  his  friends  ;  citations  to 
Rome,  Augsburg  and  Worms,  papal  bulls  and  bans,  alarms, 
anxieties,  dejection,  sicknesses  and  grievous  spiritual  tempta¬ 
tions,  all  overwhelmed  him  with  ceaseless  frequency.  The  re¬ 
lentless  wrath  of  the  almost  omnipotent  papacy  was  let  loose  at 
once  against  his  person,  body  and  life ;  “the  wretch  was  to  be 
crushed”  out  of  existence  and  no  one  dared  to  stand  up  in  his 
defence.  Would  it  have  been  a  wonder  if,  at  the  reading  of  the 
citation  to  Rome,  he  would  have  been  alarmed  almost  to  death, 
for  Rome  was  of  all  places  the  most  to  be  dreaded  by  one  who 
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had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Pope  ?  A.nv  wonder  if  he 
had  been  rendered  almost  unconscious  when  the  ban  was  de¬ 
clared  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  friends  and  wander  he 
knew  not  where  ?  Any  wonder  if  he  had  been  struck  with 
horror  when  he  heard  of  Miltitz’s  arrival  at  Meissen,  at  which 
even  the  Elector  himself  was  alarmed?  Any  wonder  if  his 
pious  soul  had  been  overwhelmed  with  anguish  when  the  im¬ 
perial  summons  to  Worms  was  delivered  to  him,  having  good 
reason  to  fear  that  as  in  the  case  of  Huss  his  safe  conduct  would 
not  be  observed,  and  he  be  left  to  the  savage  cruelty  of  any  man 
who  would  choose  to  put  him  to  death  ?  True,  he  displayed 
an  unexampled  heroism  which  has  been  the  world’s  admiration 
ever  since,  but  he  was  a  man  still  with  a  natural  love  of  life  in¬ 
stilled  into  him  and  a  dread  of  violent,  painful  martyr  death. 
The  summons  to  Worms  was  as  though  he  had  heard  the  voice 
of  the  herald,  Go  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  be  burned  as 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  were  ;  be  violently  fastened  to  a 
stake;  let  combustible  wood  be  piled  up  around  you;  let  your¬ 
self  be  roasted  to  death;  let  your  ferocious  enemies  commit  all 
imaginable  cruelties  upon  your  body ! 

Superadded  to  these  crushing  sorrows,  he  had  a  weight  of 
other  bitter  woes  loaded  heavily  upon  him.  We  are  somewhat 
familiar  with  his  pressing  labors  and  the  exhausting  strain 
which  was  constantly  put  upon  his  mental  and  physical  powers. 
All  these  demands  upon  a  constitution  naturally  weak  in  his 
earlier  years,  told  dangerously  on  his  vital  energies  and  he  was 
not  relieved  from  labor  as  years  rolled  on.  Even  as  early  as 
1518  he  writes  to  Spalatin,  “I  am  not  equal  to  the  half  of  my 
work  and  it  is  constantly  multiplying.”  In  another  letter  he 
declines  to  write  an  exposition  of  certain  portions  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  he  was  requested  to  do,  because  of  his  engagements 
already  sufficient  to  overwhelm  any  one  man.  His  lectures, 
sermons,  Bible  commentaries,  correspondence  and  the  annoying, 
time  consuming,  visits  of  numerous  friends  at  home  and  abroad, 
occupied  all  his  days  and  the  greater  part  of  every  night.  In 
1521,  before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he  says,  “It  is  regarded  as  im¬ 
possible  by  many  that  I  should  survive  these  oppressive  labors. 
If  I  had  had  six  years  ago  only  the  third  part  of  my  present 
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work  to  do,  I  would  have  succumbed  under  it.”  In  1517,  he 
had  more  the  appearance  of  a  corpse  than  of  a  living  man  ; 
and  Mosellanus  tells  us  that  in  1519,  you  could  count  almost 
all  the  bones  in  his  body,  so  utterly  emaciated  was  he  from 
hard  study  and  anxiety.  But  just  here  we  are  called  on  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  wonderful  in  his  career.  In  the  midst  of  the  heaviest 
storms  howling  round  his  head  and  groaning  under  the  weight 
of  accumulated  sorrows,  he  is  all  at  once  reanimated,  his  bodily 
condition  undergoes  a  most  favorable  change,  he  becomes 
cheerful,  robust,  vigorous,  hopeful.  He  tells  Emser  that  he  re¬ 
gards  this  as  a  sign  that  God  is  with  him.  The  portrait  of 
him  by  Cranach  in  1523,  shows  this  physical  improvement,  but 
still  he  had  but  few  days  of  exemption  from  the  hardest  kind  of 
work.  A  wonder  working  Providence  came  to  his  relief  and 
gave  him  strength  to  perform  the  severer  labor  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him,  for  he  was  destined  to  encounter  still  mightier 
foes  and  to  endure  still  heavier  burdens.  Even  if  he  had  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  execution  of  his  work  than  answering  the 
enormous  number  of  letters  which  came  to  him  from  all  lands 
and  from  all  ranks  of  society,  it  would  have  tasked  the  untiring 
energy  of  any  one  man.  In  1529,  he  writes  to  Link,  “I  am 
daily  overwhelmed  with  letters,  so  that  my  tables,  benches, 
chairs,  desks,  window  sills,  chests,  cupboards,  and  every  thing 
else  are  crowded  with  them  !”  “I  have  no  peace,  for  from  all 
countries  and  from  all  sorts  of  people,  questions,  complaints, 
business  matters  and  petitions  are  coming  in  thick  upon  me.” 
No  wonder  that  he  sometimes  complained  that  he  had  a  bitter 
life  of  it  and  that  he  was  subject  to  severe  attacks  of  sickness. 
He  sometimes  fainted  in  the  pulpit  from  sheer  exhaustion  and 
yet  he  did  not  spare  himself  but  worked  on  as  though  he  could 
endure  everything. 

The  particulars  of  these  frequent  attacks  of  sickness,  tempta¬ 
tion  and  despondency  are  recorded  in  special  monographs,  but 
they  cannot  be  more  than  alluded  to  here.  The  man  who  could 
use  such  language  as  the  following  concerning  himself,  must 
have  been  in  a  sad  condition  indeed.  “Satan  buffets  me  within, 
and  has  set  on  fire  an  anguish  of  mind,  which  exhausts  the 
marrow  from  my  bones  and  all  strength  from  my  body.  I 
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would  rather  endure  all  corporeal  torture,  than  to  be  martyred 
by  the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil.” 

STRATAGEMS  AND  INTRIGUES. 

Although  no  man  had  more  numerous  and  more  powerful 
enemies,  who,  no  doubt,  would  have  sung  a  Te  Deum  Laudamus 
at  his  “taking  off,”  yet  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  clearly  shown 
that  murderous  attacks  or  stratagems  were  employed  against 
him.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  he  was  waylaid  with 
the  intent  of  murder  or  that  poison  was  secretly  prepared  for 
him,  although  stories  of  this  character  are  related.  Whenever 
a  suspicious  looking  stranger  came  to  Wittenberg  and  desired 
to  see  Luther,  it  was  immediately  presumed  by  some  of  his 
friends  that  the  stranger  was  a  secret  assassin  and  the  report 
was  soon  spread  abroad.  It  is  said  even  that  Luther  himself 
suspected  that  on  one  occasion  a  guest  had  tried  to  poison  him, 
and  the  popular  saying  was,  that  no  poison  would  harm  him ,  so 
often  had  it  been  tried  upon  him  in  vain.  But  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  these  were  fallacious  rumors. 

But  the  question  is  a  very  different  one  when  it  is  asked, 
whether  his  enemies  did  not  conceive  and  plan  measures  for  his 
abduction  and  perhaps  for  his  death  ?  What  did  Miltitz  mean 
when  he  said,  That  the  Cardinals  would  rather  have  paid  ten 
thousand  ducats  than  that  this  affair  of  Luther’s  should  have 
begun  ?  Was  Europe  at  that  time  so  morally  uncorrupt,  was 
Italy  so  free  from  bandits  that  not  one  could  be  found  who  for 
a  thousand  or  two  of  guilders  would  poignard  Luther  in  his 
house  or  on  the  streets  of  Wittenberg,  or  on  the  public  high¬ 
way  ?  Was  the  Roman  clergy  too  conscientious  to  take  vio¬ 
lently  out  of  the  way  an  accursed  heretic  ?  Did  not  the  priests 
at  Meissen  openly  declare  that  the  man  who  would  murder  him 
would  commit  no  sin  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  it  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  principle  of  the  papal  leaders,  “ Hcereticum  de  vita  ?"  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  numerous  bishops,  prelates  and  priests 
who  were  embittered  against  Luther  to  the  utmost  degree, 
would  all  be  so  indifferent  as  not  to  have  thought  at  all  of  ab¬ 
ducting  or  cutting  short  his  career  by  some  more  obvious 
means.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  credible  that  all  possible 
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measures  should  be  conceived  to  rid  the  world  of  this  pestilent 
heretic,  even  if  there  were  no  other  ground  for  the  belief  than 
the  diabolic  opposition  of  these  men  and  their  well  known  un¬ 
godly  principles  on  the  treatment  of  heretics. 

But  whilst  there  is  lack  of  positive  proof  that  any  direct 
attacks  were  made  upon  him,  there  is  evidence  enough  that  his 
enemies  had  matured  secret  plans  for  his  destruction.  Count 
Albert  of  Mansfeld  must  surely  have  been  aware  of  an  intrigue 
concocted  by  a  man  high  in  authority  to  strangle  or  drown 
Luther,  and  hence  he  warned  his  vicar  John  Lang  in  a  letter, 
by  no  means  to  consent  that  Luther  should  leave  Wittenberg 
on  a  certain  occasion.  Duke  George,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  VIII 
of  England,  confesses  that  he  would  make  short  work  with 
Luther  if  he  could  arrest  him  in  the  Ducal  territory.  The 
chancellor  of  the  Duke  in  Pomerania  (Olsnizer),  wrote  from 
Rome  that  the  Roman  Court  had  determined  to  entrap  him  by 
an  Italian  intrigue,  which  Luther  interpreted  into  poison  or 
assassination.  He  was  warned  by  letters  from  Breslau  against  a 
murderer  hired  by  the  Polish  bishops,  whose  appearance  was 
minutely  described  to  him.  Even  granting  that  all  these  stories 
and  many  more  which  Matthesius  gives  in  Sermon  XV,  are 
founded  on  mere  suspicion  and  that  even  the  incident  concern¬ 
ing  the  glass  of  wine  which  was  brought  to  him  at  Worms, 
which  he  placed  upon  a  bench  and  which  broke  to  pieces  be¬ 
fore  he  drank  the  wine,  is  a  mere  fable,  and  whether  the  other 
fact,  that  the  bottom  of  the  glass  of  wrine  which  he  was  about 
drinking  in  return  to  the  toast  of  Eck,  fell  out,  upon  which  he 
said,  “This  wine  is  either  not  wholesome  or  was  not  designed 
for  me,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  natural  causes.  Granting  all 
this,  still  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  the  papal  authorities  had  not 
designed  various  intrigues  against  the  hated  reformer.  Must 
we  not  ascribe  it  to  a  higher  power,  that  all  their  machinations 
to  entrap  him  signally  failed?  May  we  not  in  a  restricted  sense 
apply  to  Luther  the  language  of  king  Alphonsus  of  Arragon, 
when  he  was  warned  against  a  certain  book,  for  its  leaves  and 
cover  might  be  poisoned.”  God  protects  sovereigns  because 
on  their  life,  depends  the  welfare  of  kingdoms,  countries  and 
peoples.”  Just  so  may  the  friends  of  Luther  speak  of  his  won- 
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derful  preservation  from  the  toils  of  his  persecutors !  During 
his  frequent  journeys,  he  was  exposed  to  constant  perils  in  pub¬ 
lic  houses,  but  he  ate  and  drank  whatever  was  called  for  with¬ 
out  injury.  Traveling  noblemen  and  other  high  dignitaries 
carried  their  own  trusted  cooks  and  servants  with  them,  but 
Luther  could  use  no  such  precaution  against  stratagem,  and 
yet  escaped.  The  papists  well  enough  knew  the  places  through 
which  he  would  pass  and  where  he  would  stop,  and  spies  could 
easily  have  betrayed  his  most  secret  excursions.  How  easily 
they  might  have  bribed  the  keeper  of  a  hostelry  or  a  hired 
servant  to  mingle  poison  with  his  food  !  An  overruling  Provi¬ 
dence  prevented  them.  God  had  work  for  him  to  do  and  He 
would  not  allow  the  enemy  to  thwart  His  designs  of  mercy. 
They  were  especially  anxious  that  he  should  not  appear  at 
Worms.  They  hoped  that  the  Safe  Conduct  would  not  be  ob¬ 
served  and  many  influential  dignitaries  insisted  upon  its  viola¬ 
tion,  but  Heaven  was  on  his  side  and  brought  the  counsels  of 
the  ungodly  to  naught.  And  when  he  had  got  to  Worms  and 
was  safely  lodged,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  hire 
the  stiletto  of  one  of  the  numerous  pariah  servants  in  the  reti¬ 
nue  of  the  emperor,  secretly  to  despatch  him,  for  we  have  gqod 
authority  for  saying  that  during  the  continuance  in  Worms  of 
the  immense  train  of  retainers  in  the  emperor’s  service,  there 
were  three  or  four  murders  in  the  streets  of  Worms  every  night, 
and  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons  were  drowned,  hung 
or  stabbed.  But  Luther’s  friends  were  more  apprehensive  of 
poison  as  the  easiest  method  of  removing  him,  and  in  a  cele¬ 
brated  city  on  Ash  Wednesday  of  1 521,  the  following  prayer 
was  added  to  the  litany  :  “That  Thou  wouldst  be  pleased  to  pre¬ 
serve  Martin  Luther,  the  immovable  pillar  of  the  Christian  faithr 
who  is  shortly  to  appear  in  Worms,  from  all  poison  and  Italian 
snares.  Hear  us,  Good  Lord.’* 

PRESERVATION  FROM  THE  PLAGUE. 

Luther  was  frequently  exposed  to  bodily  perils,  from  which 
Heaven  rescued  him  as  the  apple  of  His  eye.  Who  does  not 
know  that  during  three  terrible  occurrences  of  the  plague  in 
Wittenberg,  he  gave  the  most  illustrious  proof  of  fearlessness  of 
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death  and  of  his  heroic  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
duties  to  his  flock  smitten  with  an  awful  calamity.  Even  as 
early  as  1516,  the  year  before  the  Theses,  when  the  plague 
raged  fearfully  in  Wittenberg,  he  refused  to  leave  at  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  his  friend  John  Lang,  but  wrote,  “The  world  would 
not  perish,  even  though  Dr.  Martin  did  die.  He  has  been 
called  to  Wittenberg  and  he  is  not  permitted  to  flee  any  where 
else,  his  duty  keeps  him  here  and  he  hopes  that  God  will  de¬ 
liver  him  from  the  terrors  of  death.”  When  in  1527,  the  uni¬ 
versity  was  transferred  to  Jena  on  account  of  the  plague  and 
the  Elector  graciously  advised  him  also  to  repair  thither  with 
his  wife  and  children,  yet  he  remained,  although  the  pest  en¬ 
tered  his  house  and  he  daily  visited  those  attacked.  Great  was 
the  risk  he  run  at  Augsburg  and  Leipzig.  He  says  himself, 
“In  my  journey  to  Augsburg,  it  really  seemed  as  if  I  were 
tempting  God  in  exposing  myself  to  such  manifest  perils,”  and 
of  Leipzig,  he  says,  “At  Leipzig,  I  stood  and  disputed  before  a 
most  dangerous  assembly.”  At  Worms,  there  was  but  one 
short  step  between  him  and  death.  Eck  insisted  upon  his  exe¬ 
cution.  Had  the  emperor  been  of  the  same  mind  with  the 
majority  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  and  even  with  the  elector 
of  Brandenberg,  that  the  Safe  Conduct  should  not  be  observed, 
it  would  have  been  all  over  with  him,  if  a  miracle  had  not  res¬ 
cued  him.  His  life  was  in  danger  on  many  other  occasions,  as 
when,  for  instance,  he  preached  a  very  sharp  sermon  in  Witten¬ 
berg  in  1520,  and  at  Orlamunde  in  1522  among  the  adherents 
of  Carlstadt,  and  in  1525  during  the  peasants’  war. 

The  popes,  the  emperor,  many  kings,  electors,  dukes,  princes, 
counts  and  others  thirsted  for  his  blood  and  secretly  devised 
all  means  to  rid  the  world  of  him,  which  he  regarded  as  a  high 
honor.  He  himself  says,  after  enumerating  the  above  official 
dignitaries,  he  adds,  “Monks,  priests,  other  great  asses,  the 
learned  and  the  whole  world  are  betrayers,  murderers,  hang¬ 
men,  are  longing  to  lick  Luther’s  blood,  with  the  devil  and  all 
his  crew.  Shame  to  yourself ;  I  scorn  my  own  blood  when  I 
think,  that  I  am  to  be  the  victim  of  such  exalted  murderers  and 
hangmen  ;  the  emperor  of  Turkey  himself  is  worthy  of  such 
honor,  not  such  a  poor  beggar  as  I  am.”  The  Church  history 
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of  that  period  every  where  tells  us  that  the  highest  church 
authorities  had  contrived  schemes  for  his  destruction,  and  the 
emperor  was  so  embittered  against  him  by  the  false  representa¬ 
tions  of  his  enemies,  that  he  issued  that  severe  edict  of  Worms, 
in  which  upon  forfeiture  of  all  official  dignities  and  civil  rights, 
he  forbade  all  men  from  entertaining,  aiding,  feeding,  protect¬ 
ing  by  word  or  deed  this  cursed  outlaw.”  If  this  edict  had 
been  executed,  Luther  would  have  been  a  dead  man  before  a 
week  and  what  is  the  reason  it  was  not  executed  ?  Pallavicin 
attributes  it  to  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  and  says  he  was  not 
in  earnest  in  the  publication  of  it  and  was  even  aware  of  the 
intention  to  abduct  Luther  to  the  Wartburg.  This  is  not 
probable,  for  there  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  report  of  Spalatin 
who  knew  all  about  the  affair  from  beginning  to  end.  Matthe- 
sius  in  his  Sermons  seems  disposed  to  believe  that  the  emperor 
connived  at  the  proceeding,  but  gives  no  proof  of  it.  The  em¬ 
peror  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  elector  Frederick,  of  July  15, 
1524,  renders  the  fact  very  unlikely,  for  in  it  he  expresses  his 
displeasure  at  the  Nurnberg  edict  and  commands  that  the  edict 
of  Worms  shall  be  rigidly  observed,  at  the  same  time  branding 
Luther  as  an  inhuman  and  unchristian  man,  who  is  infusing  his 
sugared  poison  into  all,  and  aims,  like  Mohammed,  in  raising  a 
crowd  of  followers.  Could  he  write  thus  if  he  had  connived 
at  the  concealment  of  Luther  ?  Maimbourg  thinks  that  the 
execution  of  the  edict  against  Luther  was  not  carried  out  on 
account  of  the  sudden  departure  of  the  emperor  from  Germany 
to  quell  a  sedition  in  Spain.  Seckendorff  observes  that  the 
absence  of  the  emperor  was  a  secondary  cause  but  that  divine 
Providence  was  the  primary.  It  just  happened  at  this  very 
time,  not  sooner  or  later,  that  something  occurred  in  Spain  to 
call  the  emperor  home,  just  at  the  very  time  when  the  design 
of  the  pope  and  his  clergy  to  annihilate  Luther  by  the  influence 
of  the  emperor,  might  be  and  was  frustrated  !  We  are  here 
reminded  of  an  analogy  from  Bible  History.  Sennacherib  the 
king  of  Assyria,  when  he  would  invade  Israel  which  much 
alarmed  Hezekiah,  but  Isaiah  quieted  his  fears  by  saying  “Be 
not  afraid — he  shall  hear  a  rumor  and  shall  return  to  his  own 
Vol.  XI.  No.  3.  39 
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land,”  and  thus  Hezekiah  was  saved.  The  peace  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  secured  because  the  Jews  found 
it  necessary  to  think  of  their  own  safety  from  the  attacks  of 
Caligula.  Charles  V.  urged  the  execution  of  the  edict,  even 
from  Spain.  Henry  VIII.  of  England  wrote  to  the  elector 
Frederick,  dukes  John  and  George  of  Saxony  and  to  the  elector 
Ludwig  of  the  Palatinate  and  declared  that  he  would  forfeit  his 
kingdom,  even  his  own  blood,  for  the  burning  of  Luther.  King 
Ludwig  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  and  king  Emanuel  of  Portu¬ 
gal  also  declared  themselves  willing  to  lend  all  their  influence 
to  the  annihilation  of  Luther.  Duke  George  of  Saxony  used 
all  his  influence  with  other  reigning  powers  to  sacrifice  the  Re¬ 
former  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  work. 

luther’s  fearlessness. 

Luther  was  fully  aware  of  many  of  these  desperate  intrigues 
against  his  life  and  yet,  besides  prayer,  he  employed  no  other 
means  for  security.  He  remained  in  Wittenberg,  although  he 
was  urgently  entreated  to  leave  it.  He  admitted  every  body 
to  his  presence,  freely  walked  about  the  city  and  visited  his 
friends  by  day  and  night,  although  vehemently  warned  to  be 
cautious.  An  ardent  friend  writes  to  him  from  Erfurt  and 
among  other  things  says,  “I  myself  heard  a  robust  centaur  and 
he  was  a  Canon  also,  publicly  declare  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  abduct  Luther  and  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  pope.  Look  sharply  around  you.  Be  a  hundred-eyed 
argus.”  Luther  alludes  to  these  warnings  in  1521,  and  says, 
“I  was  daily  advised,  not  only  by  my  fellow  citizens  but  by  let¬ 
ters  from  many  other  places,  not  to  make  myself  so  familiar 
with  every  body  and  they  severely  rebuke  my  boldness  in  ex¬ 
posing  my  life.”  He  did  not  consent  to  be  secreted  on  the 
Wartburg  from  fear  of  the  ban,  but  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  his  elector.  He  presented  himself  again  before  the  mighty 
German  nation  with  extraordinary  boldness  and  seemed  to  ex¬ 
claim  through  many  published  writings,  “Here  I  am,  the  Luther, 
put  under  the  ban  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  outlawed  by  the 
edict  of  the  emperor.  Do  with  me  what  you  like !”  He  did 
not  desire  that  for  his  sake,  any  gate  of  Wittenberg  should  be 
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kept  closed,  but  advised  that  a  free  Conduct  should  be  given  to 
those  who  should  come  there  to  arrest  him.  He  challenged 
those  in  authority  to  exert  all  their  power  against  him.  “Now, 
my  dear  Princes  and  lords,  you  are  hurrying  me  a  poor,  un¬ 
worthy  man  to  death  ;  *  *  only  go  ahead  with  all  your 

vigor,  kill,  burn,  I  will  not  stir  an  inch,  by  God’s  help ;  here  I 
am  and  I  respectfully  beg  you  when  you  have  killed  me,  not  to 
wake  me  up  again,  to  kill  me  a  second  time.” 

LUTHER  WILLING  TO  BE  A  MARTYR. 

If  the  papists  and  even  Luther’s  own  wishes  had  been  grati¬ 
fied,  he  would  not  have  died  on  a  bed  of  feathers,  with  hands 
peacefully  folded,  and  surrounded  by  sympathizing  and  weep¬ 
ing  friends,  but  on  a  scaffold  with  his  hands  tied  to  a  stake 
behind  him,  amid  the  demoniac  jubilant  yells  and  scoffs  of  an 
infuriated  mob,  whilst  his  body  was  consuming  with  fire.  As 
a  reformer  and  a  divinely  chosen  witness  of  the  truth,  it  was 
necessary  that  with  other  qualifications,  he  should  be  endowed 
with  a  perfect  willingness  to  seal  his  doctrine  with  a  bloody 
martyr’s  death.  The  will  was  sufficient,  just  as  it  was  with 
Elijah  the  Tishbite  and  John  the  Evangelist,  though  neither 
suffered  a  martyr’s  death.  We  discover  this  disposition  in 
Luther  manifested  to  the  highest  degree.  He  had  not  only 
resolved  to  endure  all  the  torture  and  indignity  of  a  painful 
capital  execution,  in  the  certain  hope  that  his  faithful  God 
would  support  him  in  the  terrible  suffering,  but  he  would  have 
regarded  it  as  a  distinguished  honor,  if  he  had  been  compelled 
to  confess  the  gospel  in  chains,  in  fire  or  seething  oil.  Hence 
he  wished  that  he  might  be  considered  worthy  of  wearing  the 
martyr’s  crown — yea,  even  regretted  that  in  this  respect  it  was 
not  allowed  him  to  be  on  an  equality  with  other  martyred  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  truth.  His  letters  and  other  writings  frequently 
express  this  perfect  willingness  to  die  for  Christ’s  sake. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  for  four  or  five  months  after  the 
publication  of  the  theses,  the  reformer  keenly  suffered  from  ap¬ 
prehension  of  a  violent  and  painful  death  with  which  he  was 
threatened  by  the  papal  indulgence  dealers,  who  positively  de¬ 
clared  that  before  long  he  would  be  publicly  burned.  For  even 
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though  soon  after,  he  grew  more  bold,  yet  even  down  to  1519, 
he  had  not  entirely  recovered  from  this  well  founded  apprehen¬ 
sion.  The  reason  is  obvious.  He  was  not  sure  whether  he 
had  done  right  or  wrong  in  beginning  the  indulgence  contro¬ 
versy,  and  was  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  pope.  Now, 
scarcely  for  the  cause  of  right  will  a  man  die,  yet  peradventure 
for  something  good  or  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare 
to  die,  how  then  could  he  be  willing  to  die,  if  he  were  not  sure 
that  he  was  right  and  thought  that  he  had  sinned  by  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  papal  church,  of  whose  prejudices  he  had  not 
yet  freed  his  mind?  It  was  these  prejudices  still  clinging  to 
him  and  not  the  fear  of  death,  which  caused  him  to  keep  silent 
for  several  years.  But  as  soon  as  divine  grace  opened  his  eyes, 
these  painful  anxieties  were  dispelled  and  the  more  fearless 
Christian  boldness  pervaded  his  whole  nature,  and  this  like  all 
Christian  graces  was  of  gradual  growth.  In  1518,  though  not 
yet  entirely  free  from  solicitude,  he  could  thus  write  to  Stau- 
pitz,  “My  poor  body  weakened  by  constant  apprehension  and 
misfortune  still  exists ;  let  them  destroy  it  by  intrigue  or  open 
violence  ;  let  them  inflict  the  greatest  injury  upon  me  let  them 
shorten  the  period  of  my  existence  only  an  hour  or  two,  they 
will  only  be  helping  me  that  much  sooner  to  heaven” — and  to 
Casper  Link,  he  wrote,  “His  holy  will  be  done ;  the  more  they 
threaten,  the  more  consoled  I  am  ;  my  wife  and  children  are 
provided  for  ;  I  have  made  a  proper  disposition  of  my  estate  ; 
my  honor  and  name  are  already  sadly  maligned  and  nothing 
remains  but  my  poor,  enervated  body ;  if  they  take  that  away 
from  me,  they  will  only  make  me  several  hours  the  poorer,  but 
the  soul  they  cannot  take,  etc. — hence,  pray  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
may  enlarge  and  sustain  the  spirit  of  his  sinful  servant.” 

His  faith  grew  and  with  it  his  willingness  to  die.  He  wrote 
to  Spalatin,  “I  almost  wish  that  I  might  fall  into  their  hands, 
so  that  they  might  satiate  their  vengeful  wrath,  if  I  were  not 
too  solicitous  about  God’s  Word  and  the  little  flock  of  God’s 
people.”  At  Worms  in  1521,  he  said  to  Spalatin  as  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hotel  from  the  Diet,  “If  I  had  a  thousand  heads, 
I  would  rather  allow  them  all  to  be  cut  off  than  recant.  I 
have  promised  my  God  to  be  faithful  to  death,  even  if  the  world 
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were  full  of  devils.”  He  would  cheerfully  have  died,  but  herein 
as  in  many  other  ways,  he  showed  his  German  patriotic  spirit.” 
He  was  concerned  for  the  prosperity  of  the  emperor  and  of 
Germany,  for  the  results  of  his  execution  might  have  been  the 
same  to  Charles  as  those  of  the  burning  of  Huss  were  to  Sigis- 
mund,  the  ancestor  of  Charles.  He  had  no  good  fortune  after 
the  martyrdom  of  Huss.  “I  would  rather,”  he  also  said  to  Spal- 
atin,  “be  murdered  by  the  Romanists  alone,  than  that  the 
emperor  should  be  involved  in  the  affair.”  His  willingness  to 
die  for  Christ’s  sake  reached  its  highest  grade,  when  he  heard 
of  the  steadfastness  of  numerous  cheerful  confessors  of  the  faith 
in  imprisonment  and  death  and  he  regretted  that  it  was  not  his 
privilege  like  theirs  to  confirm  the  truth  with  his  blood. 

Even  if  Luther  did  not,  in  fact,  suffer  martyrdom,  yet  he  en¬ 
dured  the  most  exquisite  sufferings  of  mind  by  most  outrageous 
assaults  upon  his  honor  and  name  and  by  the  vilest  conceivable 
slanders  of  men  and  the  fiercest  temptations  of  Satan.  The 
whole  vocabulary  of  opprobious  epithets  was  employed  in  ca¬ 
lumniating  his  character  and  work,  and  not  only  by  ordinary, 
vulgar  opponents,  but  by  pontiffs  themselves,  who  descended 
from  their  exalted  positions  to  defame  a  monk. 

Not  one  of  the  schemes  prepared  for  his  destruction  was  car¬ 
ried  out.  Although  artfully  laid  out  and  numbers  were  ready 
to  execute  them,  thinking  thereby  of  rendering  God  a  service, 
yet  they  were  all  thwarted  by  a  Providence  who  wonderfully 
protected  His  instrument  to  achieve  a  mighty  work  in  the 
Church.  “The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves  and  the  rulers 
took  counsel  together  *  *  against  the  Lord’s  annointed, 

saying,  Let  us  break  his  bands  asunder,  *  *  but  the  Lord 

had  them  in  derision  *  *  and  vexed  them  in  his  sore  dis¬ 

pleasure.” 
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ARTICLE  II. 

OF  CIVIL  AFFAIRS* 

By  Rev.  L.  E.  Albert,  D.  D.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

The  Sixteenth  Article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  treats  of 
Civil  Affairs,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

XVI.  DE  REBUS  CIVILIBUS. 

De  rebus  civilibus  docent,  quod  legitimae  ordinationes  civil  es 
sint  bona  opera  Dei,  quod  Christianis  liceat  genere  Magistratus, 
exercere,  judicia,  judicare  res  ex  Imperatoriis  et  aliis  praesenti- 
bus  legibus,  supplicia  jure  constituere  jure  bellare,  militare,  lege 
contrahere,  tenere  proprium,  jusjurandum  postulantibus  Magis- 
tratibus  dare,  ducere  uxorem,  nubere. 

Damnant  Anabaptistas,  qui  interdicunt  haec  civilia  officia 
Christianis.  Damnant  et  illos,  qui  evangelicam  perfectionem 
non  collocant  in  timore  Dei  et  fide,  sed  in  deserendis  civilibus 
ofificiis,  quia  evangelium  tradit  justitiam  aeternam  cordia.  In- 
terim  non  dissipat  politiam  aut  oeconiam,  sed  maxime  postulat 
conservare  tanquam  ordinationes  Dei,  et  in  talibus  ordinationi- 
bus  exercere  caritatem.  Itaque  necessario  debent  Christiani 
obedire  Magistratibus  suis  et  legibus ;  nisi  cum  jubent  peccare, 
tunc  enim  magis  debent  obedire  Deo  quam  hominibus.f 

XVI.  OF  CIVIL  AFFAIRS. 

Concerning  civil  affairs  our  churches  teach  that  legitimate 
civil  enactments  are  good  works  of  God :  that  it  is  lawful  for 
Christians  to  hold  civil  offices,  to  pronounce  judgment,  and 
decide  cases  according  to  the  imperial  and  other  existing  laws: 
to  inflict  just  punishment,  wage  just  wars,  and  serve  in  them  : 
to  make  lawful  contracts ;  hold  property ;  to  make  oath  when 
required  by  the  magistrates ;  to  marry  and  be  married. 

*  Sixteenth  Lecture  on  the  Augsburg  Confession,  on  the  Holman  Foun¬ 
dation,  delivered  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  May  24, 
1881. 

f  Hase  Libri  Symbolici. 
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They  condemn  the  Anabaptists,  who  forbid  to  Christians  the 
performance  of  these  civil  duties.  They  also  condemn  those 
who  make  evangelical  perfection  consist  not  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  in  faith,  but  in  the  abandonment  of  all  civil  duties ;  be¬ 
cause  the  Gospel  teaches  the  necessity  of  ceaseless  righteousness 
of  heart,  while  it  does  not  abolish  the  duties  of  civil  and  do¬ 
mestic  life,  but  specially  requires  them  to  be  observed  as  ordi¬ 
nances  of  God,  and  performed  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love. 
Hence  Christians  ought  necessarily  to  yield  obedience  to  their 
civil  officers  and  laws  ;  unless  when  they  command  something 
sinful ;  for  then  they  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.* 

HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 

Many  things  were  attributed  to  the  Reformation  by  its  ene¬ 
mies  which  had  no  legitimate  connection  with  it.  Among 
these  were  the  disturbances  caused  in  the  German  Empire  by 
the  Anabaptists.  The  earliest  historical  notice  of  this  sect  is 
connected  with  these  disturbances,  originating  with  “the  proph¬ 
ets  of  Zwickau,”  which  began  in  the  year  152 1,  and  culminated 
in  a  fierce  civil  war.  The  leader  of  these  prophets  was  Thomas 
Munzer,  the  Lutheran  pastor  of  Zwickau,  who  by  the  perusal 
of  the  works  of  the  mystic  Taules  had  become  a  wild  fanatic. 
Being  deposed  from  his  post  at  Zwickau,  he  retired  into  Thur¬ 
ingia,  where  he  propagated  his  tenets.  Those  tenets  were : 
“(1).  That  the  true  word  of  God  is  not  Holy  Scripture,  but  an 
internal  inspiration.  (2).  That  the  baptism  of  infants  is  unlaw¬ 
ful.  (3).  That  there  must  be  a  visible  kingdom  of  Christ  upon 
earth.  (4).  And  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  all  must  be 
equal  and  must  enjoy  a  community  of  goods.”f  At  this  crisis, 
the  long-impending  rebellion  of  the  peasantry  against  the  no¬ 
bility  broke  out  in  southern  Germany,  and  in  a  short  time 
spread  through  Suabia,  Franconia  and  Alsace.  At  the  first 
breaking  out  of  this  war,  it  seemed  to  have  been  kindled  only 
by  civil  and  political  views,  and  aimed  only  at  the  diminution 
of  the  tasks  imposed  upon  the  peasants,  and  to  their  obtaining 
a  greater  measure  of  liberty  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  But 


*  General  Synod’s  Translation, 
f  Blunt’s  History  of  Sects  and  Heresies. 
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no  sooner  had  the  enthusiast  Miinzer  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  this  outrageous  rabble,  than  the  face  of  things  changed  en¬ 
tirely,  and  the  civil  commotions  were  turned  into  a  religious 
war.  Although  there  was  a  difference  of  sentiment  among  the 
seditious  multitude,  and  they  were  greatly  divided  in  their  de¬ 
mands,  yet  their  leading  views,  according  to  Dr.  Dorner,  were 
as  follows :  “The  Anabaptists  are  indeed  amongst  themselves 
very  different.  Some  are  rather  of  a  passive  nature,  and  ap¬ 
proach  in  their  appearance  to  certain  monastic  orders,  such  as 
the  God  resigned  praying  Baptists,  who  did  almost  nothing  but 
pray,  and  made  praying  their  work  ;  the  secluded  spiritual  Bap¬ 
tists,  who  could  not  see  laughter  nor  mirth  without  sighing, 
and  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  monastic  orders,  laid  down 
definite  rules  with  regard  to  clothes,  walking  and  standing ;  so 
too  the  ecstatic  and  the  silent  brethren.  Others  are  urged 
rather  by  pratical  impulses,  whether  it  be  to  introduce  by  force 
the  holy  kingdom,  or  to  employ  themselves  in  teaching,  as  the 
apostolic  brethren,  who  preached  repentance,  evangelized,  for¬ 
sook  wife  and  children  and,  after  the  fashion  of  the  begging  or¬ 
ders,  let  themselves  be  nourished  by  others.  Others  again,  the 
so-called  free  brethren,  are  Antinomians :  after  having  received 
true  baptism,  it  is  impossible  to  sin  anymore  ;  community  of 
goods  and  wives  belong  to  the  holy  kingdom  ;  nothing  external 
is  of  any  importance.  God  looks  upon  the  heart,  hence  one 
may  even  deny  the  truth  under  persecution.  Still  all  these  ten¬ 
dencies  have  also  a  common  family  likeness.  Besides  the  above 
described  elevation,  after  an  enthusiastic  fashion,  of  the  spirit 
of  the  internal  Word  of  God  above  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they 
have  a  church  ideal,  which  is  essentially  impregnated  by  Romish 
ideas.  Their  doctrine  of  faith  in  relation  to  works,  is  also  any¬ 
thing  but  the  reformation  doctrine :  it  rather  occupies  essen¬ 
tially  the  Romish  standpoint.  Man  becomes  pious  before  God 
not  by  faith  without  W’orks,  but  by  the  infusion  of  love  and  ho¬ 
liness  (which  most  certainly  evidences  itself  according  to  their 
views  in  a  sort  of  communism).  *  *  And  finally  it  stands 

related  to  the  Romish  Church  in  that  both  occupy  a  kindred 
position  towards  the  State.  Whilst  both  aim  in  the  most  deci¬ 
ded  manner  at  the  State  form  of  community,  for  what  they  call 
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the  Church,  they  both  regard  the  State  in  itself  as  profane  in 
its  nature  and  as  having  no  proper  independent  moral  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  Anabaptists  forbid  Christians  to  take  offices  of 
civil  authority,  oaths,  or  military  service,  although  they  do  not 
disdain  the  means  of  external  compulsion,  which  only  become 
the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  theory.  *  * 

They  would,  that  only  the  exclusively  divine  will  should  prevail, 
in  whatever  form  it  may  make  itself  known.  They  are  thus  the 
enemy  of  all  natural  human  ordinances  and  would  have  them 
supplanted  by  theocratical.”*  In  carrying  out  these  principles 
they  rushed  without  reflection  or  foresight  into  every  act  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  cruelty,  and  committed  disorders  which  rendered  them 
justly  odious  in  the  sight  of  all  law-abiding  people.  To  put 
down  this  rebellion,  it  was  necessary  for  the  princes  of  the  em¬ 
pire  to  resort  to  arms.  Accordingly,  in  1525,  the  turbulent 
malcontents  were  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Miilhausen,  and 
Miinzer  the  ring-leader  was  put  to  death.  Of  course  the  enemies 
of  the  Reformation,  unceasingly  repeated  that  Luther  and  his 
doctrines  had  caused  the  insurrection.  They  asked  the  Reformer 
with  a  malignant  sneer,  if  he  had  not  at  length  discovered  that 
it  was  easier  to  kindle  a  conflagration  than  to  put  it  out.  It 
was  unfair  however  to  charge  these  troubles  upon  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  though  they  may  have  been  indirectly  influenced  by  it. 
The  event  certainly  favored  liberal  ideas,  but  the  causes  which 
led  to  these  disturbances  existed  long  before  the  Reformation. 
The  Reformation  only  gave  new  force  to  the  discontentment 
already  fermenting.  Luther  did  all  in  his  power  at  first  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  then  to  put  down  these  agitations.  “Revolt,”  he  had 
said,  “does  not  produce  the  desired  amelioration  and  it  is  con¬ 
demned  by  God.  What  is  revolt,  if  it  be  not  a  man’s  revenging 
himself?  The  devil  tries  to  stir  up  to*revolt  those  who  embrace 
the  Gospel,  with  the  view  of  bringing  reproach  upon  it:  but  they 
who  have  rightly  understood  my  doctrine,  do  not  revolt.”  “A 
Christian,”  he  would  say,  “ought  to  endure  death  an  hundred 
times  rather  than  take  the  slightest  imaginable  part  in  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  peasants.”  To  the  elector  he  wrote:  “What  gives 


*History  of  Prot.  Theology. 
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me  particular  delight  is,  that  these  enthusiasts  themselves  are 
boasting  to  all  who  choose  to  listen  to  them,  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  us.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  impels  them  they  say;  and 
as  for  me,  I  answer:  It  is  an  evil  spirit  that  bears  no  better 
fruits  than  the  pillage  of  monasteries  and  of  churches :  the 
greatest  robbers  on  earth  are  capable  of  doing  as  much.”  In 
fact,  Luther  had  never  ceased  to  combat  the  rebellion.  “Not 
satisfied  with  using  his  pen,  even  while  the  insurrection  was  as 
yet  in  all  its  force,  he  left  Wittenberg  and  traversed  some  of  the 
most  disturbed  districts.  He  preached,  he  strove  to  calm  men’s 
minds,  and  his  hand  with  a  might  that  it  derived  from  God, 
diverted,  appeased,  and  restored  to  their  proper  bed  the  furious 
overflowing  waters.”* 

From  all  this  it  can  be  seen,  that  when  the  Reformers  came 
to  the  preparation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  they  would  em¬ 
brace  the  opportunity  then  presented  to  set  themselves  right 
before  the  world  on  Civil  Affairs,  and  show  in  what  Government 
consisted,  what  were  its  functions,  and  what  were  the  rights  and 
duties  of  those  who  were  its  subjects.  This  was  done  in  the 
Article  under  consideration.  To  ascertain  the  correctness  of 
this  delivery,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  theories  which  men 
have  held  in  reference  to  Civil  Government. 


THEORIES  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  theories  which  men  have  held  in  regard  to  Civil  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  all  be  reduced  to  two:  the  theory  of  the  social 
compact ,  and  the  theory  of  divine  institution.  The  former  theory 
is  thus  condensed  by  Dr.  Dwight.  “This  doctrine  supposes 
that  mankind  were  originally  without  any  government ;  and 
that  in  an  absolute  state  of  nature  they  voluntarily  came  to¬ 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  body  politic,  creating 
rulers,  prescribing  their  functions,  and  making  laws  directing 
their  own  civil  duties.  It  supposes  that  they  entered  into  grave 
and  philosophic  deliberations;  individually  consented  to  be 
bound  by  the  will  of  the  majority ;  and  cheerfully  gave  up  the 
wild  life  of  savage  liberty,  for  restraints,  which  however  neces- 
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sary  and  useful  no  savage  could  ever  brook,  even  for  a  day. 
Antecedently  to  such  an  assembly  and  its  decisions,  the  doc¬ 
trine  supposes  that  men  have  no  civil  rights,  obligations  or 
duties,  and  of  course,  that  those  who  do  not  consent  to  be  bound 

It 

by  such  a  compact,  are  now  not  the  subjects  of  either :  such  a 
compact,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  abettors  of  this  doctrine, 
being  that  which  creates  all  the  civil  rights,  obligations  and 
duties  of  man.”*  It  is  a  favorite  theory  of  the  advocates  of 
this  doctrine,  that  “society  exists  by  virtue  of  each  individual 
conceding  some  portion  of  his  rights  in  order  to  preserve  the 
rest,  and  that  society  has  no  rights  beyond  the  limits  of  such 
concession.”  The  doctrine  is  thus  stated  by  its  great  expounder, 
the  Marquis  Beccaria.  “It  was  necessity  that  forced  men  to 
give  up  a  part  of’  their  liberty  :  it  is  certain  then  that  every  in¬ 
dividual  would  choose  to  put  into  the  public  stock  the  smallest 
portions  possible;  as  much  only  as  was  sufficient  to  engage 
others  to  defend  it.  The  aggregate  of  these,  the  smallest  por¬ 
tions  possible,  forms  the  right  of  punishment:  all  that  extends 
beyond  this  is  abuse,  not  justice.”  Applying  this  theory  to  the 
right  of  society  over  life,  he  says:  “Did  anyone  ever  give  to 
others  the  right  of  taking  away  his  life?  Is  it  possible  that  in 
the  smallest  portions  of  the  liberty  of  each,  sacrificed  to  the 
good  of  the  public,  can  be  contained  the  greatest  of  all  good, 
life?  If  it  were  so,  how  shall  it  be  reconciled  to  the  maxim 
which  tells  us  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  kill  himself,  which  he 
certainly  must  have  if  he  could  give  it  away  to  another.”f 
This  same  idea  is  maintained  by  many  who  are  seeking  to 
abolish  capital  punishment.  Its  advocates  insist  that  “no  man 
ever  bartered  away  his  original  right  in  his  own  existence;” 
that  the  right  to  life  is  “a  reserved  right  which  was  never  sur¬ 
rendered  to  society.”  In  a  report  to  the  Massachusetts  Legis¬ 
lature,  Mr.  Rantoul  says,  “When  we  surrendered  to  society  the 
smallest  possible  portion  of  our  liberty,  to  enable  us  the  better 
to  retain  the  aggregate  of  rights  which  we  did  not  surrender, 
did  we  concede  our  title  to  that  life  with  which  our  Creator  has 
endowed  us  ?  Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  we  have  consented  to 
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hold  the  tenure  of  our  earthly  existence  at  the  discretion  or  the 
caprice  of  a  majority,  whose  erratic  legislation  no  man  can  cal¬ 
culate  beforehand?  While  our  object  was  to  preserve  as  little 
impaired  as  might  be  possible  all  our  rights,  which  are  all  of 
them  comprehended  in  the  right  to  enjoy  life,  can  we  have 
agreed  to  forfeit  that  right  to  live  while  God  shall  spare  our 
lives,  which  is  the  essential  precedent  condition  of  all  our  other 
rights?  Have  we  entered  into  any  such  compact?  The  burden 
of  proof  is  wholly  upon  those  who  affirm  that  we  have  so  agreed. 
Let  it  be  shown  that  mankind  in  general  or  the  inhabitants  of 
this  commonwealth  in  particular,  have  agreed  to  hold  their  lives 
as  a  conditional  grant  from  the  State.  Let  it  be  shown  that  any 
one  individual  understanding  the  bargain  and  being  free  to  dis¬ 
sent  from  it,  ever  voluntarily  placed  himself  in  such  a  miserable 
vassalage.  Let  there  at  least  be  shown  some  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  any  sane  man  has,  of  his  own  accord,  bartered 
away  his  original  right  in  his  own  existence,  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  may  tyrannize  more  heavily  over  him  and  his  fellows, 
when  all  the  purposes  of  good  government  may  be  amply  se¬ 
cured  at  so  much  cheaper  a  purchase.  In  no  instance  can  this 
preposterous  sacrifice  be  implied.  It  must  be  shown  by  positive 
proof  that  it  has  been  made,  and  until  this  is  undeniably  estab- 

i 

lished  the  right  of  life  remains  among  those  reserved  rights  which 
we  have  not  yielded  up  to  society .”  This  theory  proves  too  much. 
Carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusions,  it  runs  into  absurdity.  If 
this  theory  were  correct,  society  would  have  no  right  to  imprison 
or  fine  any  of  its  members.  Government  would  be  a  mere  rope 
of  sand.  Convictions  for  crime  would  be  an  utter  impossibility. 
Every  criminal  could  plead  that  he  never  entered  into  a  com¬ 
pact  which  involved  the  surrender  of  personal  liberty,  or  agreed 
to  suffer  any  penalty  which  the  law  might  inflict  upon  him. 
Such  a  theory  reduced  to  practice  would  disarrange  society  and 
resolve  it  into  chaos.  The  entire  fallacy  of  this  theory  lies  in 
the  fact  that  man  is  regarded  as  being  naturally  an  isolated  and 
independent  being,  as  having  no  necessary  connection  with  his 
fellows,  and  as  being  led  to  associate  together  by  express  or 
tacit  consent,  only  for  mutual  protection  and  advantage.  But 
such  was  not  the  natural  condition  of  man.  Man,  from  the  very 
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beginning,  has  existed  in  society.  He  was  born  in  it,  his  very 
existence  is  a  proof  of  it.  Says  Blackstone,  “We  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  with  some  theoretical  writers,  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  society.  *  *  This  no¬ 

tion  of  an  actually  existing  unconnected  state  of  nature,  is  too 
wild  to  be  seriously  admitted :  and  besides  it  is  plainly  contra¬ 
dictory  to  the  revealed  accounts  of  the  primitive  origin  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  their  preservation  two  thousand  years  afterwards: 
both  of  which  were  effected  by  the  means  of  single  families. 
These  formed  the  first  society  among  themselves:  which  every 
day  extended  its  limits,  and  when  it  grew  too  large  to  subsist 
with  convenience  in  that  pastoral  state  wherein  the  patriarchs 
appear  to  have  lived,  it  necessarily  subdivided  itself  by  various 
migrations  into  more.  Afterwards  as  agriculture  increased, 
which  employs  and  can  maintain  a  much  greater  number  of 
hands,  migrations  became  less  frequent:  and  various  tribes  which 
had  formerly  separated,  re-united:  sometimes  by  compulsion 
and  conquest:  sometimes  by  accident  and  sometimes  perhaps 
by  compact.”*  Where  man  therefore  exists  there  is  society, 
and  where  society  exists  there  also  in.  some  sense  does  the  state 
exist.  “For  when  society  is  once  formed,  government  results 
of  course  as  necessary  to  preserve  and  keep  that  society  in 
order.”  Lieber  in  his  Political  Ethics,  says,  “Human  society 
exists  of  necessity,  and  the  state  being  part  of  the  human  so¬ 
ciety  *  *  it  exists  likewise  of  necessity.  *  *  The 

State  is  aboriginal  with  man :  it  is  no  voluntary  association,  no 
contrivance  of  art,  nor  invention  of  suffering,  no  company  of 
shareholders ;  no  machine,  no  work  of  contract  by  individuals 
who  lived  previously  out  of  it;  no  necessary  evil,  no  ill  of  hu¬ 
manity  which  will  be  cured  in  time  and  by  civilization,  no  acci¬ 
dental  thing,  no  institution  above  and  separate  from  society,  no 
instrument  for  one  or  a  few — the  State  is  a  form  and  faculty  of 
mankind  to  lead  the  species  towards  perfection — it  is  the  glory 
of  man.”  This  theory  of  a  social  compact  is  therefore  a  false 
theory.  Men  never  stood  isolated  and  independent  as  this 
theory  represents  them ;  they  were  born  into  the  household, 
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and  the  household  grew  into  the  nation.  Association  was  not 
an  act  of  their  own  free  will;  it  grew  out  of  their  existence,  and 
can  never  be  set  aside  but  by  an  act  of  rebellion. 

Standard  writers  on  Political  Ethics  have  pointed  out  the 
fatal  consequences  attendant  upon  such  a  theory  of  government. 
They  have  shown  most  conclusively  that  if  the  social  compact 
is  the  true  foundation  of  government,  then  the  subject  ought  to 
abide  by  the  form  of  government  which  he  finds  established,  be 
it  ever  so  absurd,  inconvenient  or  oppressive.  If  it  is  a  des¬ 
potism  he  must  submit  to  it,  for  by  the  compact  he  has  promised 
obedience  to  it,  and  no  man  can  ever  withdraw  himself  from  the 
obligation  of  his  own  promise.  They  have  shown  also  that 
every  violation  of  the  compact  on  the  part  of  the  ruler,  releases 
the  subject  from  his  engagements  and  of  course  from  all  obli¬ 
gation  to  obey  the  laws.  “As  in  private  contracts,  the  violation 
and  non-performance  of  the  conditions  by  one  of  the  parties 
vacates  the  obligation  of  the  other,  so  in  the  social  compact 
every  transgression  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  government, 
and  consequently  authorizes  the  people  to  withdraw  their  obe¬ 
dience  and  provide  for  themselves  a  new  settlement.”*  Such  a 
course  would  endanger  the  stability  of  any  government  and 
lead  to  nothing  but  confusion  and  sedition.  They  have  like¬ 
wise  pointed  out,  how  on  the  same  principle,  “if  a  subject  vio¬ 
late  any  of  his  engagements,  however  small,  the  ruler  may  law¬ 
fully  make  him  an  outlaw,  and  deprive  him  of  every  privilege 
which  he  holds  as  a  citizen.”  Surely  such  a  theory  disproves 
itself,  and  contains  the  elements  of  its  own  overthrow. 

Over  and  against  this  theory  we  place  the  other  and  correct 
theory,  that  Civil  Government  is  a  divine  institution.  It  is  not 
a  human  contrivance  instituted  without  necessity  by  human  ca¬ 
price.  It  is  not  the  usurpation  of  a  few  over  the  many,  which 
may  be  dispensed  with  whenever  the  many  are  disposed  to 
throw  it  off.  It  belongs  to  the  settled  order  of  things  which 
God  has  clearly  willed  to  exist  for  the  well-being  of  man.  It 
springs  out  of  the  necessities  of  things,  and  embraces  in  its 
range  the  entire  race.  It  is  indispensable  to  human  happiness ; 
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to  the  safety  of  life,  liberty  and  property;  to  peace  and  good 
order ;  to  morals  and  religion ;  to  the  very  existence  of  society 
itself.  Without  it  the  relations  which  exist  between  man  and 
man  cannot  be  perpetuated  and  perfected.  Civil  government 
is  needful  to  guarantee  to  men  their  mutual  rights.  It  is  needful 
to  check  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  man’s  passions,  to  throw  a 
safeguard  around  both  person  and  property,  to  control  the  law¬ 
less  and  disobedient  and  inspire  a  sense  of  security  against  crime 
and  anarchy.  That  Civil  Government  is  indispensable  to  the 
highest  good  of  man  is  evident  from  his  actions.  No  matter 
what  his  color  or  race  or  condition,  he  cannot  exist  without 
some  form  of  civil  government.  He  must  live  under  law,  and 
in  various  ways  he  gives  shape  and  utterance  to  this  feeling. 
His  conviction  is  deep  and  earnest  though  often  rudely  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  government  is  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  ac¬ 
companiment  of  his  existence,  and  that  the  end  of  government 
is  the  good  of  mankind.  And  this  is  the  conviction  of  the  Jew 
and  the  Mohammedan,  the  Papist  and  the  Protestant,  the  Athe¬ 
ist  and  the  Pagan.  In  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  force  in  the 
declaration  of  Hume  when  he  says,  “As  it  is  impossible  for  the 
human  race  to  subsist,  at  least  in  any  comfortable  or  secure 
state,  without  the  protection  of  government,  this  institution 
must  certainly  have  been  intended  by  that  beneficent  Being 
who  means  the  good  of  all  his  creatures,  and  as  it  has  univer¬ 
sally,  in  fact,  taken  place  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  we  may 
conclude  with  still  greater  certainty  that  it  was  intended  by  that 
Omniscient  Being  who  can  never  be  deceived  by  any  event  or 
operation.”* 

The  form  of  government  has  not  been  prescribed  by  the  Most 
High.  There  has  been  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  and 
the  monarchical.  There  have  been  aristocracies  and  democracies, 
oligarchies  and  republics.  There  have  been  governments  abso¬ 
lute  and  limited,  pure  and  mixed.  The  form  of  government  as 
well  as  the  persons  who  administer  it,  must  naturally  depend 
on  the  circumstances  and  will  of  the  people.  And  yet  what¬ 
ever  the  form  may  be  it  is  an  ordinance  of  God.  Men  may 
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adopt  a  particular  form  of  government,  but  government  lies 
back  of  their  action  and  has  for  its  foundation  the  will  of  God. 
The  essence  of  government  is  not  in  human  enactments  but  in 
the  constitution  ordained  by  God.  Justly  therefore  has  it  been 
said,  that  he  who  tramples  on  it  strikes  a  death-blow  at  an  or¬ 
dinance  of  God.  In  this  view  government  has  a  peculiar  sanc¬ 
tity.  It  rises  before  us  as  a  system  that  should  be  inviolate. 
We  feel  that  it  is  the  supporter  of  our  best  interests,  that  it  is 
linked  to  our  very  destiny. 

Let  us  see  now  how  this  view  agrees  with  the  Scriptures.  Let 
us  look  first  at  the  remarkable  passage  in  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  In  the  translation  of  Dean  Alford  it  read  as  follows : 
“Let  every  soul  submit  himself  to  the  authorities  that  are  above 
him;  for  there  is  no  authority  except  from  God.  So  that  he 
which  setteth  himself  against  the  authority  resisteth  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  God;  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
condemnation.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  the  good  work 
but  to  the  evil.  Dost  thou  desire  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  au¬ 
thority?  Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise 
from  the  same,  for  he  is  God’s  minister  unto  thee  for  good.  But 
if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid  ;  for  he  weareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain ;  for  he  is  God’s  minister,  an  avenger  for  wrath 
unto  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  submit 
yourselves,  not  only  because  of  the  wrath  but  also  for  your  con¬ 
science  sake.  For  this  cause  ye  also  pay  tribute;  for  they  are 
ministers  of  God  attending  continually  to  this  very  thing.  Ren¬ 
der  to  all  their  dues;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due;  custom 
to  whom  custom;  fear  to  whom  fear;  honor  to  whom  honor.” 
In  writing  to  Titus  the  same  apostle  says  :  “Put  them  in  mind 
to  submit  themselves  to  government,  to  authorities,  to  obey 
magistrates,”  and  writing  to  Timothy,  he  exhorts  that  “suppli¬ 
cations,  prayers,  intercessions,  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all 
men,  for  kings  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may 
lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  gravity.” 
To  the  same  purpose  is  the  language  of  Peter :  “Honor  all 
men;  Love  the  brotherhood;  Fear  God;  Honor  the  king.” 
He  also  declares  that  the  Lord  “knoweth  how  to  preserve  the 
unrighteous  unto  the  day  of  judgment  under  punishment,  but 
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chiefly  them  that  go  after  the  flesh,  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness, 
and  despise  governments.  Presumptuous,  self-willed,  they  are 
not  afraid  to  rail  at  dignities.” 

These  sentences,  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  all  teach,  with  more  or  less  clearness,  that  Civil  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  an  institution  of  divine  appointment,  demanding  a 
faithful  and  cheerful  obedience.  It  is  true  that  the  different 
modifications  of  government  are  man’s  creation,  but  having  be¬ 
come  so  under  that  wise  ordination  of  which  God  was  the  au¬ 
thor,  they  have  in  themselves  a  vitality  and  a  binding  force  that 
commends  them  to  our  regard.  And  it  is  on  this  ground  that 
the  Scriptures  give  to  government  a  lofty  character.  “They 
call  upon  man  to  hold  in  high  regard  its  external  form,  even  if 
it  is  the  work  of  man’s  creation.  They  exhort  men  to  submit 
to  kings  and  governors,  because  they  are  those  whom  God  has 
ordained  to  be  ministers  of  good.  Man  is  not  to  maj^e  void 
what  God  foresaw  would  be  for  his  highest  good.”  It  may  be 
well  in  this  connection  to  add,  that  while  Christianity  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  forms  of  human  government,  it  does  not 
forbid  us  to  entertain  preferences  in  regard  to  them.  Says  Dr. 
Wayland  :  “I  do  not  say  that  Christianity  does  not  create  a 
tendency  to  free  institutions.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  does. 
Teaching  universal  equality  of  right,  it  could  not  do  otherwise. 
All  the  true  freedom  on  earth  springs  essentially  from  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  improve  the  condition  of  so¬ 
ciety,  not  by  revolution  and  bloodshed,  but  by  instilling  into 
our  bosoms  a  spirit  of  piety  towards  God  and  of  justice  and 
mercy  towards  men.  While  Christianity  is  doing  this,  it  is  ren¬ 
dering  good  government  necessary  and  bad  government  im¬ 
practicable.  In  the  meantime  it  treats  every  existing  govern¬ 
ment  in  obedience  to  the  precept  given  by  our  Lord,  ‘Render 
therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God’s.  The  civil  authority  is  established  : 
the  image  is  stamped,  and  the  superscription  is  engraved.  The 
evidence  of  the  actual  existence  of  this  authority  is  in  the  hands  . 
of  every  man.  Its  precept  then  is,  Render  to  society,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  magistracy  of  its  choice,  whatever  society  can 
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rightfully  claim.  Such  I  understand  to  be  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ.”* 

And  with  these  views  the  Confessors  are  in  full  accord,  for 
without  committing  themselves  to  any  particular  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  they  simply  declare  that  “legitimate  civil  enactments 
are  good  works  of  God!'  Government,  then,  being  of  divine 
origin,  they  proceed  to  point  out 


THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  SUBJECTS. 

We  will  understand  more  clearly  their  declaration  if  we  glance 
briefly  at  the  teachings  of  the  Church  up  to  that  period  on  the 
subject  of  Christian  morals.  A  scientific  system  of  morals  is 
nowhere  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  Neither  Jesus,  nor  His 
disciples  taught  it  in  that  form.  During  the  first  three  centur¬ 
ies  Christendom  was  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  the  prevailing 
religions  of  the  Jews  and  heathen,  and  with  the  philosophy  of 
antiquity,  so  that  the  teachers  of  the  early  Christian  Church 
were  prevented  from  thinking  of  a  scientific  development  of 
morality.  Their  time  was  fully  occupied  in  meeting  the  accusa¬ 
tions  of  their  enemies:  in  answering  the  objections  which  were 
brought  against  Christianity,  and  with  exhibiting  the  excellen¬ 
cies  of  their  religion,  in  contrast  with  the  Jewish  and  heathen 
superstitions.  But  after  this  period,  began  to  appear  those  cor¬ 
ruptions,  in  the  morals  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  gradually 
increased,  until  virtue  itself  was  endangered.  The  tendency 
then,  was  towards  a  gloomy  austerity,  and  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  was  attached  to  retirement  from  active  life,  to  solitude, 
fasting,  celibacy  and  contemplative  exercises.  Realizing  how 
little  such  principles  were  adapted  to  the  common  relations  of 
life  and  that  naught  but  confusion  must  arise  from  their  general 
adoption,  a  distinction  began  to  be  made  in  morality.  “Com¬ 
mon  morality  was  distinguished  from  the  higher  and  all  solitarv 
discipline  and  self-denial  were  ascribed  to  the  latter,  to  which 
men  could  devote  themselves,  only  by  freeing  themselves  from 
all  ordinary  obligations  *  *  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen¬ 

turies,  the  corruptions  of  Christion  morals,  not  only  continued 
but  grew  worse  and  were  multiplied.  Every  form  of  supersti- 
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tion  gained  the  ascendency  among  Christians  :  ceremonies  were 
multiplied  in  public  worship  and  an  extravagant  importance 
was  attached  to  them,  pilgrimages,  fasts,  a  life  of  celibacy  and 
voluntary  poverty,  and  freedom  from  all  civil  relations  were  de¬ 
clared  conducive  to  the  highest  degree  of  holiness.  *  * 

Then  mysticism  helped  on  this  state  of  things.  According  to 
the  mystic  theology,  the  souls  of  men  were  deemed  to  be  actual 
parts  and  effluences  of  the  Godhead  :  their  connection  with 
bodies  and  inclination  to  sensual  enjoyment  were  considered 
proofs  of  their  degradation  and  pollution  :  and  since  their  high¬ 
est  bliss  and  glorification  on  account  of  their  relationship  with 
God,  consisted  in  nothing  but  their  return  to  God,  and  in  an 
entire  confluence  with  the  pure,  original  fountain  of  their  being, 
it  must  of  course  be  considered  duty  to  withdraw  as  much  as 
possible  from  every  thing  sensual,  to  free  themselves  from  the 
regular  business  of  life,  and  in  undisturbed  seclusion  seek  after 
union  with  God.”* 

And  this  spirit  pervaded  the  Church  when  the  Confessors, 
were  called  upon,  to  embody  their  views  in  regard  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Christian  men  with  the  practical  business  of  life.  Es¬ 
pecially  was  this  true  of  the  Anabaptists.  In  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  in  Art.  xii.,  of  Other  Heresies  and  Sects,  under  the  head 
of  “Anabaptist  Articles  which  are  intolerable  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth,”  we  find  the  following  : 

1.  That  the  office  of  the  magistrate  is  not  under  the  New 
Testament  a  condition  of  life,  that  pleases  God. 

2.  That  a  Christian  man  cannot  discharge  the  office  of  magis¬ 
trate  with  a  safe  and  quiet  conscience. 

3.  That  a  Christian  man  cannot  with  a  safe  conscience  admin¬ 
ister  and  execute  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  if  matters  so  require 
against  the  wicked,  nor  can  subjects  implore  for  their  defence  that 
power  which  the  magistrate  has  received  of  God. 

4.  That  a  Christian  man  can  not  with  a  safe  conscience  take 
an  oath,  nor  swear  obedience  and  fidelity  to  his  prince  or  magis¬ 
trate. 

5.  That  the  magistrate  under  the  New  Testament  can  not 
with  a  good  conscience,  punish  criminals  with  death. 
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Also  under  the  head  of  “Anabaptist  Articles  which  can  not 
be  tolerated  in  daily  life”  the  following  :  i.  That  a  godly  man 
can  not  with  safe  conscience  hold  or  possess  any  property,  but 
that  whatever  means  he  may  possess,  he  is  bound  to  bestow 
them  all  as  common  good.  2.  That  a  Christian  man  can  not 
wdth  a  safe  conscience,  either  keep  an  inn,  or  carry  on  trade  or 
forge  weapons.  3.  That  it  is  permitted  married  people  who 
think  differently  in  religion  to  divorce  themselves  and  to  con¬ 
tract  matrimony  with  some  other  persons  who  agree  with  them 
in  religion. 

We  cannot  but  admire  their  breadth  of  view,  their  manly 
courage,  their  sound  sense  and  their  true  interpretation  of  the 
Word  of  God,  when  the  Confessors  declared  “that  it  is  lawful 
for  Christians  to  hold  civil  offices,  to  pronounce  judgment,  and 
decide  cases  according  to  the  imperial  and  other  existing  laws : 
to  inflict  just  punishments,  wage  just  wars,  and  serve  in  them  ; 
to  make  lawful  contracts ;  hold  property ;  to  make  oath  when 
required  by  the  magistrates ;  to  marry  and  be  married,” 

Let  us  examine  somewhat  in  detail,  what  is  here  specified. 

ON  THE  LAWFULNESS  OF  CHRISTIANS  TO  HOLD  CIVIL  OFFICES. 

The  saying  of  our  Blessed  Lord  to  “render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar’s,”  should  settle  the  right  and  duty  of  a 
Christian  man  to  concern  himself  with  civil  affairs.  Under  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation,  the  prophets  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  politics  of  their  time,  either  protesting  against  the 
abuses  of  justice  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  nation’s 
affairs,  or  criticising  without  fear  or  favor  its  foreign  policy.  To 
claim  rights,  however,  is  to  concede  corresponding  duties.  The 
state  offers  to  its  citizens  certain  advantages,  such  as  security 
from  foreign  foes,  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  affairs  of  public  utility,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to 
accept  these  advantages  without  discharging  the  duties  of  a  cit¬ 
izen  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  neglect  of  the  duties  of  cit¬ 
izenship  is  selfish  :  it  is  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  our  neighbors  while  we  shrink  from  bearing  our 
share  of  the  corresponding  responsibilities.  There  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  things  required  for  the  welfare  of  a  great  nation,  which 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  its  acting  in  its  collective 
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capacity.  The  members  of  a  nation  are  mutually  necessary, 
and  have  duties  towards  one  another,  just  as  the  members  of  any 
other  social  body.  Suppose  all  stood  aloof  from  civil  duties. 
There  could  be  then  no  government,  no  regulation  of  human 
affairs  for  the  public  good,  because  there  would  be  no  persons 
left  to  undertake  it.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  position  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  No  doubt  a  man  may  be  happier  who  minds  his  own  con¬ 
cerns,  and  does  not  trouble  himself  about  public  affairs.  But 
does  he  discharge  his  duties  to  his  fellow  beings  in  so  doing  ? 
That  he  has  such  duties  cannot  be  denied.  Our  duty  to  our 
neighbor  comes  next  to  our  duty  to  God.  We  are  bound  to 
promote  his  happiness  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power.  To  do  this 
it  will  be  necessary  to  see  to  it  that  he  is  under  good  govern¬ 
ment.  A  good  government  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  its 
rulers.  Our  first  duty  then,  where  it  is  in  our  power,  is  to  secure 
such  rulers  as  in  our  judgment  will  seek  to  promote  the  legitimate 
ends  of  all  good  government.  These  rulers  should  be  men 
not  only  endowed  with  the  requisite  talents  for  their  position, 
but  likewise  men  of  pure  and  unexceptionable  characters  in  pri¬ 
vate  life.  The  very  existence  of  a  government  is  threatened,  as 
well  as  the  welfare  of  its  citizens  endangered,  when  evil-minded 
and  ill-disposed  persons  are  put  in  power,  who  will  pervert  that 
power  to  promote  their  own  ends  and  strengthen  themselves  in 
office  by  rewarding  their  partisans.  If,  therefore,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  honest  and  upright  man,  of  every  sin¬ 
cere  Christian,  to  secure  rulers  who  will  only  be  a  terror  to  the 
evil  and  not  to  the  good,  then  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  every 
good  man  to  accept  office,  if  it  is  conferred  upon  him.  The  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  Christian  taking  part  in  civil  affairs,  because  it 
brings  him  into  associations  unfavorable  to  his  piety,  is  not  well 
founded.  It  is  this  very  withdrawal  from  political  life,  which 
tends  to  the  injury  of  society  and  an  aggravation  of  the  evils 
under  which  it  suffers.  Its  result  is  to  place  the  regulation  of 
trade,  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  guardianship  of  the 
public  purse  and  peace  in  the  hands  of  the  worst  of  mankind. 
Surely  this  is  selfishness  under  the  mask  of  religion,  a  cowardly 
shrinking  from  necessary  perils  and  a  distrust  of  divine  help, 
which  are  essentially  wrong. 
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It  has  been  well  said  that  the  notions  and  practices  of  many 
who  teach  this  abstinence  from  the  duties  of  citizenship  while 
they  live  luxuriously  in  a  peace  and  comfort  which  others  secure 
for  them,  are  just  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  old  mistake  which 
confounds  asceticism  with  religion,  and  blasphemes  the  divine 
name  by  pronouncing  that  evil  which  God  has  ordained  for  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  mankind.  In  our  own  republican 
form  of  government,  in  which  the  people  are  regarded  as  the 
only  source  of  power,  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  have  not 
efficient  rulers.  With  the  elective  franchise  in  our  possession, 
it  remains  with  us  to  determine  the  character  of  the  governing 
powers.  The  exercise  of  this  right  should  be  regarded  by  us 
as  a  solemn  duty.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  our  free  in¬ 
stitutions  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  most  disinterested  will  be 
and  are  inclined  to  neglect  this  privilege  or  duty,  leaving  there¬ 
by  the  choice  of  our  rulers  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  most 
to  hope  for  from  the  success  of  their  efforts.  The  theory  of 
our  government  is  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God.  At  least  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  by  which 
we  have  stipulated  to  be  governed.  To  make,  then,  this  voice 
the  voice  of  God,  we  must  not  only  give  expression  to  it  our¬ 
selves,  by  conscientiously  using  the  elective  franchise,  but  also  by 
educating  intellectually,  morally  and  religiously  all  who  utter 
it.  The  masses  must  be  educated.  If  they  be  not  educated, 
power  may  come  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  of  the  few  who 
have  the  least  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  republic.  The  voice 
of  the  people  must  be  the  voice  of  independent  intellect  and 
not  the  voice  of  bold  and  designing  men,  who  take  advantage 
of  ignorance  and  party  ties,  to  seize  the  reins  of  power  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  own  selfish  schemes  and  personal  ambition.  A  re¬ 
publican  government  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  there  may  be 
in  the  mass  of  the  citizens  sufficient  intelligence  and  virtue  to 
make  wise  laws  and  execute  them  faithfully.  Thus  the  power 
that  is  in  the  possession  of  the  people  must  be  put  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  few.  Into  whose  hands  shall  it  be  given? 
This  is  the  question  for  every  honest  citizen  to  settle.  Intelli¬ 
gent  and  virtuous  people,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  settling  it. 
The  wisest  and  best  men  in  the  community,  will  be  chosen  to 
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be  the  depositaries  of  this  power.  By  so  doing  our  republic 
would  not  only  be  safe,  but  would  be  the  very  ideal  of  a  per¬ 
fect  government.  It  is  possible  however  for  a  very  different  or¬ 
der  of  things  to  take  place.  Men  may  secure  office  and  power, 
through  trickery  and  cunning,  through  party  management  and 
organization.  They  may  play  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  masses 

• 

upon  their  fears  and  hopes,  until  they  sway  them  at  their  will, 
and  cause  them  without  a  struggle  to  do  their  bidding.  In  such 
cases,  the  elective  franchise  is  not  the  free  and  spontaneous  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  popular  will.  It  is  simply  an  instrument  by 
which  political  adventurers  elevate  themselves  to  office.  The 
form  of  the  republic  may  then  remain,  but  the  spirit  has  per¬ 
ished.  The  elective  franchise  exercised  in  ignorance  and  im¬ 
properly  used  by  others,  is  directly  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of 
a  free  government.  It  is  just  here,  where  our  institutions  are  in 
the  greatest  danger.  Unless  the  masses  can  be  so  educated,  as 
to  give  an  intelligent  and  honest  suffrage,  they  will  be  governed 
by  a  few  for  their  own  purposes.  Their  passions  and  prejudices 
will  be  their  masters,  and  they  will  become  the  servants  of  their 
servants.  Of  all  governments  such  is  the  worst,  because  it  is 
the  government  of  a  deluded  or  intimidated  multitude.  To  ele¬ 
vate  the  masses  therefore  is  a  religious  duty.  It  is  equally  a 
religious  duty,  to  seek  moral  and  religious  worth,  as  essential 
qualifications  for  high  public  station.  Whoever  then  has  moral 
and  religious  worth  ;  whoever  is  so  situated,  as  to  render  him 
in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  citizens  a  suitable  person  for  public 
office,  has  not  only  a  right  to  accept  such  office  when  tendered, 
but  is  inexcusable  if  he  holds  back  upon  private  motives. 

ON  GIVING  JUDGMENT  AND  DECIDING  CASES  ACCORDING  TO  LAW. 

If  it  is  lawful  for  Christians  to  hold  civil  offices,  then  it  legit¬ 
imately  follows,  that  the  duties  connected  with  such  offices  must 
be  discharged  by  them.  To  pronounce  judgment  and  decide 
cases,  naturally  grow  out  of  the  proper  execution  of  the  laws, 
which  every  government  finds  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
its  own  existence,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Perhaps  there  is  no  duty  which  the  magistrate  is  called 
upon  to  perform  more  frequently  than  “to  inflict  just  punish- 
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ment”  for  offences  committed.  This  subject  of  punishment  has 
occasioned  much  discussion,  and  given  rise  to  a  great  variety  of 
opinions.  The  Confessors  undoubtedly  occupied  the  right 
ground,  when  they  maintained  that  it  was  proper,  “to  inflict  just 
punishment.”  Punishment,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  defined 
to  be,  the  infliction  of  some  evil  upon  an  individual,  with  the 
intention  that  he  should  suffer  this  evil,  and  with  a  reference  to 
some  act  done  or  omitted.  In  its  legal  sense,  punishment  is  the 
infliction  of  some  evil,  according  to  judicial  forms,  upon  an  in¬ 
dividual  convicted  of  some  act  forbidden  by  law,  and  with  the 
intention  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  acts.  That  pun¬ 
ishment  for  crime  is  justifiable  is  almost  self-evident.  Laws 
must  be  made  against  crimes  which  strike  at  the  great  objects  of 
civil  society,  and  these  laws  must  have  an  efficient  sanction. 
Says  Jeremy  Bentham.  *  “If  we  were  to  regard  the  crime  which 
has  been  committed  as  an  insulated  event  that  could  not  recur, 
the  punishment  would  be  wholly  thrown  away :  it  would  be 
only  adding  one  evil  to  another.  But  when  we  consider  that 
a  crime  left  unpunished  would  leave  the  way  towards  the  same 
offence,  open  both  to  the  former  delinquent  and  to  all  others 
under  the  influence  of  similar  motives,  we  come  to  view  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the  individual  as  a  safeguard  to  all. 
Punishment,  however  vile  an  instrument  in  itself,  and  however 
repugnant  to  generous  sentiments,  rises  into  a  blessing  of  the 
highest  order,  when  regarded,  not  as  an  act  of  anger  or  resent¬ 
ment  against  a  guilty  or  an  unfortunate  person  who  has  yielded 
to  hurtful  propensities,  but  as  a  sacrifice  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  public  safety.”  This  opinion  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
objections  of  many,  who  say,  that  punishment  cannot  remedy 
the  evil  committed — that  it  cannot  revive  the  man  who  has  been 
murdered,  by  killing  the  murderer,  nor  rebuild  the  dwelling 
which  is  burned  by  destroying  the  perpetrator  of  the  ruin  :  and 
that  to  do  so  can  be  defended  on  no  better  principle  than  the 
unchristian  spirit  of  revenge.  Revenge  does  not  enter  into  the 
idea  of  “just  punishment.”  If  society  cannot  punish  a  wrong¬ 
doer  without  malice,  neither  can  God.  Punishment  is  inflicted 
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to  make  crime  odious,  and  to  prevent  its  further  commission 
upon  the  part  of  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  or  the  remaining 
members  of  society.  It  is  true  that  punishment  is  only  one  of 
the  agents  which  society  has  at  its  command  for  the  prevention 
of  crime,  but  it  is  a  very  important  one.  The  fact  that  it  must 
be  called  upon  when  all  other  means  have  failed  proves  its  ab¬ 
solute  necessity.  It  shows  that  the  magistrate  bears  the  sword 
by  divine  appointment,  and  inflicts  punishment  in  defence  of 
society.  And  this  punishment  in  certain  contingencies  may  ex¬ 
tend  even  to  the  taking  of  life.  Especially  is  this  true  for  the 
extreme  crime  of  murder,  to  which  the  practice,  if  not  the  letter 
of  our  law  has  been  conformed. 

This  right  has  been  questioned,  and  where  it  has  not  been 
called  into  question,  the  propriety  of  it  has  been  challenged. 
It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  discussion  upon  this 
subject.  Volumes  have  been  written,  and  ably  written,  upon  it. 
In  a  condensed  form  it  has  been  treated  in  a  masterly  manner 
by  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker  in  his  “Popular  Theology.”  Both  the 
right  and  expediency  of  it,  are  there  fully  pointed  out  and 
established.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  weight  of  au¬ 
thority  is  upon  the  side  of  capital  punishment  for  murder.  The 
Bible  evidently  sanctions  the  right  of  civil  government  to  in¬ 
flict  it.  No  ingenuity  can  alter  the  plain  declaration,  “Whoso 
sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  :  for  in 
the  image  of  God  made  he  man,”  Gen.  9  :  6.  Neither  can  any 
sophistry  overthrow  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  Paul  recognized 
capital  punishment  among  the  powers  of  civil  magistrates.  No 
other  interpretation  can  be  given  to  these  declarations :  “But  if 
thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid  for  he  bearetli  not  the  sword 
in  vain ,  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  of  God  to  ex¬ 
ecute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.”  “I  stand  at  Caesar’s 
judgment  seat,  where  I  ought  to  be  judged  :  to  the  Jews  have  I 
done  no  wrong,  as  thou  very  well  knowest.  For  if  I  be  an 
offender,  or  have  committed  anything  worthy  of  death ,  I  refuse 
not  to  die :  but  if  there  be  none  of  these  things  whereof  these 
accuse  me,  no  man  may  deliver  me  unto  them.  I  appeal  unto 
Caesar.”  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  punishment  of  death 
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is  peculiarly  appropriate  in  the  crime  of  murder,  and  that  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  diminutions  of  its  efficacy,  it  presents  to 
the  mind  an  antagonistic  idea  most  fit  to  encounter  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  the  crime.  At  least  it  has  always  been  the  impression 
of  mankind,  throughout  the  ages,  that  the  penalty  of  death 
should  be  inflicted  upon  the  murderer  whenever  that  penalty  is 
necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  others  and  for  the 
safety  and  defence  of  the  community.  Says  a  writer  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  :*  “In  defence  of  these  positions,  we  appeal 
to  the  common  consent  and  consciousness  of  mankind,  and  to 
a  deep  and  indestructible  instinct  of  the  human  heart :  a  con¬ 
sent  of  consciousness  impressed  upon  the  pages  of  all  history, 
both  sacred  and  profane :  exhibited  with  a  few  trifling  and  par¬ 
tial  exceptions  in  the  legislation  and  practice  of  all  nations,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  barbarous  and  civilized,  pagan  and  Jewish, 
classical  and  Christian :  a  universal  instinct,  which  began  to  ut¬ 
ter  itself  in  the  conscience-stricken  exclamations  of  the  terrified 
Cain,  and  which  has  reverberated  in  the  soul  of  every  murderer 
from  that  day  to  this  :  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  con¬ 
senting  voice  of  the  poets,  philosophers  and  sages  of  all  time, 
and  which,  as  we  believe,  finds  a  response  more  or  less  distinct  in 
every  unsophisticated  human  heart/’  This  punishment,  and  all 
other  “just  punishments,”  being  therefore  right  and  proper,  it 
remains  only  for  every  government  so  to  execute  its  laws  that 
they  will  not  be  trifled  with  or  trampled  upon  with  impunity. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  law  cannot  be  evaded,  and  that 
punishment  will  inevitably  follow  its  violation,  and  not  only 
will  the  law  itself  be  more  respected,  but  punishment,  in  a  great 
degree,  will  be  lessened  and  society  be  better  protected. 

i 

ON  WAR. 

Passing  from  this  subject,  we  come  to  the  declaration  that  it 
is  lawfull  “to  wage  just  wars  and  serve  in  them.” 

There  are  many  eminently  good  persons,  who  believe  that 
all  war  is  opposed  to  Christianity,  that  it  is  wrong  in  its  origin, 
in  its  principles,  in  its  motives,  in  its  means  and  all  its  legiti¬ 
mate  results.  Almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity, 
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down  to  the  present  time,  men  have  borne  their  testimony 
against  it.  The  absolute  inconsistency  of  war  with  the  gospel, 
was  the  prevalent  belief  of  the  early  Christians.  Justin  Martyr 
quoting  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  “they  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks:  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more,”  says,  “That  these  things  have  come  to  pass,  you 
may  be  already  convinced;  for  we  who  were  once  slayers  of  one 
another,  do  not  now  fight  against  our  enemies.”  Irenaeus, 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  discusses  the  same  prophecy,  and  proves  its 
relation  to  our  Saviour  by  the  fact  that  the  followers  of  Jesus 
had  neglected  the  weapons  of  war,  and  no  longer  knew  how  to 
fight.  Tertullian  says,  “Custom  can  never  sanction  an  unlawful 
act.  And  can  a  soldier’s  life  be  lawful  when  Christ  has  said 
that  he  who  lives  by  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword  ?  Can 
any  one  who  professes  the  peaceable  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  be 
a  soldier?”  Origen,  in  his  work  against  Celsus,  says,  “We  no 
longer  take  up  the  sword  against  any  nation,  nor  do  we  learn 
any  more  to  make  war.  We  have  become,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus, 
the  children  of  peace.  By  our  prayers  we  fight  for  our  king 
abundantly,  but  take  no  part  in  his  wars  even  though  he  urge 
us.”  Lactantius  who  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  ex¬ 
pressly  asserts  that  “to  engage  in  war  cannot  be  lawful  for  the 
righteous  man,  whose  warfare  is  that  of  righteousness  itself.  In 
the  twelfth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  held  under  the  reign  of 
Constantine  in  325,  we  read,  “A  long  period  of  excommunication 
is  attached  as  a  penalty  to  the  conduct  of  those  persons  who,  hav¬ 
ing  once  renounced  the  military  calling  were  persuaded  by  the 
force  of  bribes  to  return  to  it.  Such  a  law  would  scarcely  have 
been  promulgated  had  not  an  opinion  been  entertained  in  the 
council,  that  war  itself  is  inconsistent  with  the  highest  standard 
of  Christian  morality.”  And  thus  down  through  the  ages  and 
among  all  denominations  of  Christians,  multitudes  are  found  ex¬ 
pressing  similar  opinions.  To  such  Christianity  and  war  are 
irreconcilable.  “Christianity,”  say  they,  “saves  men:  war  de¬ 
stroys  them.  Christianity  elevates  men :  war  debases  and  de¬ 
grades  them.  Christianity  purifies  men :  war  corrupts  and  de¬ 
files  them.  Christianity  blesses  men:  war  curses  them.  God 
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says,  thou  shalt  not  kill:  war  says,  thou  shalt  kill.  God  says, 
blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  war  says,  blessed  are  the  war- 
makers.  God  says,  love  your  enemies :  war  says,  hate  them. 
God  says,  forgive  men  their  trespasses :  war  says,  forgive  them 
not.  God  enjoins  forgiveness  and  forbids  revenge :  while  war 
scorns  the  former  and  commends  the  latter.  God  says,  resist 
not  evil :  war  says  you  may  and  must  resist  evil.  God  says,  if 
any  man  smite  thee  on  one  cheek  turn  to  him  the  other  also : 
war  says,  turn  not  the  other  cheek  but  knock  the  smiter  down. 
God  says,  bless  those  who  curse  you :  war  says,  curse  those  who 
curse  you :  curse  and  bless  not.  God  says,  pray  for  those  who 
despitefully  use  you :  war  says,  pray  against  them  and  seek 
their  destruction.  God  says,  see  that  none  render  evil  for  evil 
unto  any  man :  war  says,  be  sure  to  render  evil  for  evil  unto  all 
that  injure  you.  God  says,  overcome  evil  with  good :  war  says, 
overcome  evil  with  evil.  God  says  to  all  men  love  one  another: 
war  says  hate  and  kill  one  another.  God  says,  they  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword :  war  says,  they  that  take  the 
sword  shall  be  saved  by  the  sword.  God  says,  beat  your  swords 
into  ploughshares,  your  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  learn  war 
no  more :  war  says,  make  swords  and  spears  still  and  continue 
to  learn  war.” 

Sometimes  the  argument  against  war  is  drawn  from  its  hor¬ 
rors.  What  is  war,  say  they,  but  the  destruction  of  men ;  and 
who  can  contemplate  for  a  moment  what  the  destruction  means 
without  sorrow  of  heart!  Men  are  sent  to  the  battle-field  and 
what  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  a  very  large  number  of 
them  will  perish  in  the  conflict,  and  that  a  greater  number  per¬ 
haps  will  be  wounded  and  incapacitated  for  the  active  duties  of 
life.  It  means  that  human  life  will  be  taken  away  under  the 
most  horrible  forms.  Surely  such  things  cannot  be  right  ? 
Surely  war  is  nothing  else  than  folly,  guilt  and  mischief. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  spirit  of  war  is  condemned 
by  the  genius  of  Christianity.  And  by  the  spirit  of  war  we 
mean  a  warlike  spirit,  a  desire  for  war,  or  a  readiness  for  war. 
Such  a  spirit  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  religion.  It  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  it  because  it  mostly  springs  from  vain-glory,  revenge 
and  sordid  ambition.  And  wars  arising  from  these  evil  tenden- 
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cies  are  opposed  to  the  genius  of  religion.  Christianity  frowns 
upon  them.  Christianity  has  nothing  to  do  with  vain-glory,  or 
revenge,  or  sordid  ambition,  but  to  condemn  the  whole  of  them. 
But,  that  just  wars  are  opposed  to  Christianity  is  another  ques¬ 
tion.  We  know  that  mankind  are  made  for  society:  society  re¬ 
quires  government,  and  a  government  without  penalties  or 
without  the  right  and  power  to  enforce  its  penalties  and  coerce 
the  obedience  of  its  own  subjects,  would  be  not  only  a  nullity 
in  practice,  but  a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  the  present  state 
of  society  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  use  of  force,  and  if  force 
be  used  at  all  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  use  of  it  in  one  form  and  another.  If  force  be  at  all 
lawful  it  must  be  used  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  We  do 
employ  it  in  the  prevention  or  repression  of  crime  and  rebellion. 
If  this  is  allowable,  how  is  it  possible  to  distinguish  between 
the  use  of  physical  force  for  internal  security,  and  its  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  defence  of  a  country  against  external  aggression. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  prowess  of  the  battle-field  is  neither  more 
nor  less  glorious  than  the  courage  and  fidelity  to  duty  shown 
by  a  policeman  in  capturing  a  desperate  burglar. 

“Civil  society,”  says  Wayland,  “assumes  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Having  assumed  this 
duty  it  is  under  obligation  to  discharge  it.  If  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
charged  without  the  use  of  force,  it  is  authorized  to  use  force 
to  the  extent  which  the  obligation  that  it  has  assumed  renders 
necessary.  In  order  to  prevent  wrong  it  has  a  right  to  summon 
to  its  aid  the  assistance  of  every  citizen,  and  he  is  bound  to 
render  it.  Every  individual  is  a  member  of  that  society  which 
has  promised  to  secure  to  his  brother  the  enjoyment  of  those 
rights  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  Creator ;  and  that  promise  ev¬ 
ery  man  is  under  moral  obligation  to  redeem.  But  suppose 
that  he  is  exposed  to  injury  from  a  member  of  another  society, 
is  he  not  entitled  to  the  same  protection  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  is ;  and  that  the  society  to  which  he  belongs  is  bound  to  pro¬ 
tect  him,  whether  he  be  assailed  by  one  or  many.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs  to  restrain  him  from  inflict¬ 
ing  injury  upon  all  other  men ,  and  to  prevent  all  other  men  from 
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inflicting  injury  upon  him.”*  In  regard  to  the  maxims  of 
Christianity,  such  as  “Resist  not  evil:  but  whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also,”  which  are 
supposed  to  teach  that  all  war  is  wrong,  it  has  been  justly  held 
that  they  are  undoubtedly  precepts  regulative  rather  of  personal 
and  private  action  than  declarative  of  the  procedures  of  govern¬ 
ments  and  states.  They  are  strong  expressions,  intimating  the 
necessity  of  a  firm  curb  on  our  passions,  rather  than  that  never 
is  evil  to  be  resisted  or  wrong-doing  suppressed  by  force.  If 
they  can  be  literally  interpreted  so  as  to  inculcate  that  all  war — 
war  of  defence  for  instance,  for  dearest  liberty  and  rights  is  con¬ 
trary  to  Chistianity,  then  by  the  same  method  of  interpretation 
governments  and  magistrates  are  also  so  contrary.  The  sword 
is  their  emblem  and  force  is  their  argument,  and  plainly  are 
they  spoken  of  as  the  ordinance  of  God,  whose  duty  it  is  not 
to  bear  the  sword  in  vain,  to  be  a  terror  to  the  ill-doer  and  a 
praise  to  them  that  do  well.  While  however  just  wars  may  be 
waged,  how  rarely  does  the  occasion  arise  which  will  justify 
war.  The  great  mass  of  wars  when  tested  by  the  maxims  of 
Christian  principle  and  prudence  will  be  found  wanting.  Such 
are  wars  of  ambition,  undertaken  for  natural  glory  and  aggran¬ 
dizement,  wars  of  retaliation  and  revenge,  predatory  wars,  wars 
of  conquest  and  propagandism.  For  such  wars  we  make  no 
defence.  They  are  unjust  wars,  or  “murder  on  a  large  scale.” 
But  there  is  a  vast  distinction  between  such  wars  and  a  war 
waged  to  suppress  domestic  insurrection  or  to  repel  foreign  in¬ 
vasion.  In  the  case  of  domestic  insurrection,  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  government  itself  is  threatened.  Two  paramount 
authorities  can  not  exist  in  the  same  state.  One  must  put  the 
other  down.  This  is  civil  war,  and  no  matter  how  bloody  the 
struggle  may  become,  both  God  and  man  will  acquit  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  seeks  to  uphold  its  authority  and  restore  law  and 
order  throughout  the  land.  In  the  case  of  foreign  invasion,  a 
government  would  be  recreant  to  its  trust  that  did  not  strain 
every  nerve  not  only  to  maintain  its  own  independence,  but  also 
to  protect  its  citizens  in  the  rights  of  person  or  property.  The 
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instinct  of  property  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  come 
immediately  from  God.  To  preserve  these  rights  governments 
are  instituted.  They  are  to  protect  that  which  God  has  made 
most  sacred  upon  earth.  In  an  invasion  this  protection  can 
only  be  exercised  by  a  resort  to  the  sword  ;  and  that  govern¬ 
ment  that  will  not  resort  to  it,  is  false  to  its  trust  and  beareth 
the  sword  in  vain.  And  yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  while 
under  certain  circumstances  war  may  be  justifiable,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  even  in  its  mildest  form  a  dreadful  evil.  We  should 
dread  it  as  we  do  the  ravages  of  disease  or  a  strike  of  the  pes¬ 
tilence.  Let  it  ever  be  described  so  as  to  excite  aversion  in¬ 
stead  of  pleasure  and  applause.  And  let  us  hope  that  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  better  understood  and  becomes  more  prevalent,  the 
differences  between  nations  and  individuals  will  not  be  settled 
by  mortal  combat  but  by  peaceful  arbitration.  May  that  golden 
age  soon  come  when  men  will  be  astonished  at  the  barbarity  of 
past  ages,  at  the  pretexts  assigned  for  acts  of  outrage  and  ag¬ 
gression,  at  our  armaments  and  military  engines,  at  our  needle 
guns,  and  howitzers  and  “peace-makers our  Enfield  rifles,  re¬ 
volvers  and  bowie-knives,  and  the  whole  family  of  deadly  pro¬ 
jectiles. 

ON  LAWFUL  CONTRACTS. 

As  all  rights,  all  duties,  all  obligations  and  all  law  grow  out 
of  contracts,  the  necessity  of  such  contracts  and  the  power  of 
their  enforcement  by  law  is  self-evident.  We  shall  not  there¬ 
fore  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  but  pass  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  next  item,  viz., 


ON  HOLDING  PROPERTY. 

The  right  to  hold  property  seems  to  be  inherent  in  our  na¬ 
ture.  Appropriation  and  production  are  born  with  us.  From 
our  very  childhood  we  aim  to  acquire  something  that  we  may 
call  our  own.  This  desire  for  possession  lies  at  the  root  of  ev¬ 
erything  good  in  society.  It  stirs  up  man  to  industry,  it  pro¬ 
motes  individual  independence,  it  is  the  basis  of  social  advance¬ 
ment,  it  is  the  producer  of  general  prosperity,  it  binds  society 
together,  it  is  the  friend  of  law  and  order  and  good  government. 
The  advantages  of  property  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Paley :  “I. 
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It  increases  the  produce  of  the  earth.  The  earth  produces  little 
without  cultivation ;  and  none  would  be  found  willing  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  ground  if  others  were  to  be  admitted  to  an  equal  share 
of  the  produce.  2.  It  preserves  the  produce  of  the  earth  to 
maturity.  3.  It  prevents  contests.  War  and  waste,  tumult  and 
confusion,  must  be  unavoidable  and  eternal  where  there  is  not 
enough  for  all,  and  where  there  are  no  rules  to  adjust  the  divi¬ 
sion.  4.  It  improves  the  conveniency  of  living.  This  it  does  in 
two  ways.  It  enables  mankind  to  divide  themselves  into  dis¬ 
tinct  professions ;  and  it  likewise  encourages  those  arts  by  which 
the  accommodations  of  human  life  are  supplied,  by  appropri¬ 
ating  to  the  artist  the  benefit  of  his  discoveries  and  improve¬ 
ments  ;  without  which  appropriation  ingenuity  will  never  be 
exerted  with  effect.”*  It  has  been  maintained  however  that  the 
right  to  hold  property  is  a  concession  to  human  selfishness,  and 
was  introduced  by  violence  or  cupidity  under  the  artificial  sys¬ 
tems  of  government  belonging  to  degenerate  times.  The  chief 
instances  usually  adduced  as  proofs  are,  “the  common  hunting 
tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians ;  Caesar’s  mention  that 
private  and  separate  property  in  the  soil  was  unknown  to  the 
Germans ;  the  fact  that  the  patriarchs  had  no  fixed  habitations, 
roaming  with  their  herds  wherever  they  listed ;  and  that  the 
Jewish  Government  recognized  to  a  certain  extent  a  community 
of  property  as  seen  in  the  edicts  connected  with  the  year  of 
Jubilee.”  And  yet  when  these  cases  are  properly  sifted,  there 
is  nothing  in  them.  As  it  has  been  rightly  observed,  so  long  as 
a  hunting  ground  was  valuable  the  tribe  in  possession  of  it  ex¬ 
cluded  all  others  from  it.  The  pasture  grounds  occupied  by  the 
patriarchs  were  forbidden  to  any  stranger  leading  his  herds 
thither,  while  everything  which  had  individual  value  in  their 
eyes,  their  camels,  horses,  cattle,  their  tents  and  arms,  they  pos¬ 
sessed  separately.  The  Germans  while  they  cared  little  for  the 
land  in  itself,  yet  claimed  the  growing  crop  as  the  reward  of 
their  labors.  The  Jewish  scheme  of  government  was  not  only 
peculiar  but  unique,  and  whatever  relations  they  sustained  to 
Jehovah  as  land  owners,  do  not  obtain  with  us  any  more  than 
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numberless  other  principles  of  the  Mosaic  code  which  are  wholly 
inapplicable  to  our  state  of  things.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
early  theologians  thought  that  the  view  of  an  original  common 
property  was  supported  by  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  it  is  related  that  the  first  Christians  “possessed  all  things 
in  common.”  But  as  it  has  been  justly  remarked  :  “If  the  Bible 
seems  to  support  the  theory  of  original  common  property  or 
of  its  general  preferableness  in  some  passages,  we  ought  not 
to  forget  others  which  indicate  the  contrary.  Of  the  six  com¬ 
mandments  which,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others  of  a 
more  strictly  religious  character,  may  be  called  ethical,  two  re¬ 
late  to  the  sacredness  of  private  property.  We  should  not 
even  covet  our  neighbor’s  property ;  and  the  code  of  Moses 
curses  him  that  removes  the  landmark.”*  The  Bible  rather  en¬ 
courages  the  possession  of  individual  property.  It  teaches  that 
the  laws  of  God’s  providence  reward  industry,  skill,  upright¬ 
ness  with  temporal  prosperity.  It  nowhere  condemns  men  for 
being  rich,  but  only  for  the  improper  use  of  rich'es.  Sometimes 
the  argument  against  holding  property  is  based  upon  the  idea 
that  its  pursuit  and  its  possession  are  detrimental  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  The  occupations  of  men  are  branded  as  radi¬ 
cally  faulty  and  vicious  as  in  themselves  earthly  and  worldly. 
A  distinction  is  sought  to  be  drawn  between  things  sacred  and 
secular,  and  of  course  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
But  this  very  distinction  is  immoral  and  mischievous.  It  is 
divorcing  religion  from  common  life  and  teaching  men  that  it 
is  impossible  to  conduct  their  business  according  to  the  laws  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Man  is  a  being  of  two  worlds,  of  the  seen  and 
unseen,  and  the  duties  pertaining  to  each  are  both  from  God. 
If  it  is  his  duty  to  love  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his  heart  and 
mind  and  strength,  it  is  equally  his  duty  to  provide  for  his  own 
and  be  ready  to  help  his  neighbor.  To  provide  things  honest 
in  the  sight  of  all  men,  lifts  human  toil  from  its  drudgery  and 
'  gilds  it  with  the  light  of  heaven.  Labor  has  undoubtedly  its 
place  in  the  economy  of  God’s  providence  for  the  supply  of 
human  wants.  It  may  not  be  the  highest  form  of  religious  ser- 
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vice,  but  still  it  is  an  office  in  a  divine  order.  Nay  we  go 
further,  and  assert  that  our  very  employments  in  our  daily  com¬ 
mon  life,  are  part  of  the  divine  economy  to  further  the  soul’s 
weightiest  interests,  and  develop  a  true,  genuine  Christian  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  not  by  separating  ourselves  from  the  stirring  inter¬ 
ests  and  pursuits  of  life  that  we  are  best  disciplined  for  useful¬ 
ness  and  happiness.  We  are  only  rightly  developed  amid  hard¬ 
ships  to  be  endured  and  conflicts  to  be  met.  There  can  be  no 
better  field  in  which  to  show  the  power  and  grace  of  God,  than 
amidst  the  busiest  stir  of  secular  pursuits.  To  be  spiritually 
minded  amid  toils  and  difficulties,  is  a  nobler  achievement  than 
to  be  spiritually  minded  amid  solitude  and  repose.  Such  being 
the  case,  why  should  a  man  be  forbidden  to  mingle  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  active  and  intelligent  life,  to  be  industrious  in  every 
proper  and  lawful  calling,  and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  individual 
enterprise  and  skill.  Surely  a  man  may  be  a  man  of  faith,  of 
prayer  and  of  God,  who  seeks  through  the  lawful  pursuits  of 
daily  life  not  only  to  supply  his  own  immediate  wants,  but  also 
to  place  himself  beyond  the  wants  of  the  hour  and  become  an 
instrument  in  God’s  hands  to  be  a  benefactor  to  others.  This 
is  certainly  God’s  plan ;  a  plan  that  is  a  stimulus  to  industry;  a 
plan  that  awakens  responsibility;  a  plan  that  calls  forth  individ¬ 
ual  endowments;  a  plan  that  accords  with  man’s  sense  of  right; 
a  plan  which  the  universal  experience  of  mankind  in  all  ages 
has  proven  the  wisest  and  best,  and  most  effective  in  its  general 
results.  To  have  a  community  of  goods  would  require  that 
men  should  be  constituted  differently ;  that  there  should  be  no 
difference  of  body,  of  mind  or  of  temperament,  otherwise  the 
idle  and  the  wasteful  and  the  improvident,  would  be  a  drag  upon 
the  enterprising  and  industrious,  and  soon  reduce  the  whole 
race  to  starvation. 

ON  THE  LAWFULNESS  OF  THE  OATH,  WHEN  REQUIRED  BY  THE  MAG¬ 
ISTRATE. 

An  oath  is  defined  to  be  “the  calling  upon  God  to  witness, 
i.  e.y  to  take  notice  of  what  we  say,  and  invoking  His  vengeance, 
or  renouncing  His  favor,  if  what  we  say  be  false,  or  what  we 
promise  be  not  performed.”  Says  another,  “It  is  a  religious 
assertion,  or  asseveration,  wherein  a  person  invokes  the  Al- 
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mighty,  renounces  all  claim  to  His  mercy,  or  even  calls  for  the 
divine  vengeance  upon  himself,  if  he  speaks  falsely.”*  Accord¬ 
ing  to  another  authority,  it  is  defined  as  follows  :  “Oath  ;  Saxon, 
eoth, — -Lat.  paramentum — an  affirmation  or  denial  of  anything 

before  one  or  more  persons,  who  have  authority  to  administer 

• 

the  same,  for  the  discovery  and  advancement  of  truth  and  right : 
calling  God  to  witness  that  the  testimony  is  true.”f  “An  oath 
is  an  appeal  to  some  superior  being,  calling  upon  him  to  bear 
witness  that  the  swearer  speaks  the  truth,  or  intends  to  perform 
the  promise  which  he  makes.”J  Still,  another  definition  is  as 
follows  :  “A  lawful  oath  is  an  act  of  religious  worship,  appointed 
by  God,  as  a  means  of  promoting  truth  and  confidence,  in  which 
act  of  worship  the  presence  of  God  is  solemnly  recognized,  his 
omniscience,  justice  and  supreme  authority  are  acknowledged  ; 
and  in  which  the  juror  enters  into  a  special  covenant  with  God 
and  with  society  to  speak  or  act  truthfully — calling  upon  God 
to  witness  what  he  affirms  or  promises,  and  to  inflict  the  tem¬ 
poral  and  eternal  penalties  of  perjury  if  the  truth  be  not  spoken. ”§ 
The  forms  of  oaths  have  in  all  ages  been  various.  Amongst 
the  Jews  it  was  the  custom  to  hold  up  the  right  hand  towards 
Heaven.  This  undoubtedly  was  the  most  ancient  form.  Abra¬ 
ham  is  said  to  have  told  the  king  of  Sodom,  “I  have  lifted  up 
my  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  Most  High  God,  that  I  will  not 
take  anything  that  is  thine,”  i.  e.,  I  have  sworn  by  the  Lord 
the  Most  High  God.  And  this  form  of  the  oath  seems  also 
most  appropriate.  The  lifting  up  of  the  hand  towards  heaven, 
is  a  direct  appeal  to  that  dread  tribunal  where  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  at  last  shall  be  revealed.  Even  the  Divine  Being  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  saying,  “I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say  I 
live  forever,”  Deut.  32  :  40.  The  heavenly  messenger  whom 
Daniel  saw  in  vision  (Dan.  12  :  7),  “held  up  his  right  hand  and 
his  left  hand  unto  heaven,  and  swore  by  Him  that  liveth  for¬ 
ever.”  The  angel  of  the  apocalypse  (Rev.  10  :  5,  6),  “lifted  up 
his  hand  to  Heaven  and  swore  by  Him  that  liveth  forever  and 
ever.”  Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  form  varied  with 
the  subject  and  occasion  of  the  oath.  Sometimes  the  contract- 
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ing  parties,  took  hold  of  each  other’s  hand  and  swore  to  the 
performance  of  what  they  had  promised,  at  other  times  they 
touched  the  altar  of  the  god,  by  whose  divinity  they  swore. 
“Anciently,”  says  a  learned  Greek  archaeologist,  “the  person 
who  took  an  oath  stood  up ,  and  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  as 
in  prayer,  for  an  oath  was  a  species  of  prayer,  and  required  the 
same  ceremony.”*  In  many  Christian  countries,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  form  of  the  oath,  is  that  of  holding  the  hand  upon  the 
Bible,  or  the  Gospels,  whilst  taking  the  oath  and  afterwards 
kissing  the  volume.  In  our  own  country,  all  persons  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  affirm,  upon  expressing  their  preference  for  this  sub¬ 
stitute  of  oath.  Whatever  the  form  may  be,  the  obligations  of 
an  oath  are  not  affected  by  it,  nor  do  they  depend  upon  it. 
“When  a  man  consents  to  testify  before  a  lawful  tribunal,  no 
matter  in  what  form  his  consent  is  expressed,  he  ipso  facto 
places  himself  in  the  position  of  one  under  oath ;  and  so  is  held 
in  the  view  of  God  and  society.  The  truth  of  this  position  is 
recognized  in  all  our  laws  against  perjury,  in  which  a  violation 
of  truth,  by  a  witness  under  affirmation ,  is  held  to  be  perjury, 
as  fully  as  if  the  oath  had  been  administered  in  due  form.”f 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  law  and  practice  of  judicial  oaths  is  a 
thing  of  long  standing  in  the  world.  The  class  of  persons,  who 
believe  the  taking  of  an  oath  to  be  forbidden  by  their  duty  to¬ 
wards  God,  is  a  class  of  by  no  means  recent  origin.  It  is  spread 
over  twenty-five  centuries  of  history.  “Greek  philosophers 
have  expressed  their  dissatisfaction,  with  Hebrew  Rabbis,  and 
Church  fathers,  Jewish  Essenes  with  Christian  Quakers,  religious 
mystics  and  enthusiasts  with  disciples  of  the  philosophy  of 
Utility.”  In  the  early  Christian  Church  there  was  a  diversity 
of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  This  opinion  appears  to  have 
been  divided  between  the  absolute  refusal  of  oaths  and  a  strong 
dislike  to  them.  The  refusal  and  the  dislike,  were  based  upon 
such  precepts  as  “Swear  not  at  all,”  and  “Above  all  things  my 
brethren  swear  not.”  In  later  times,  the  more  thorough  going 
and  radical  sects,  have  for  the  most  part  revived  this  article  of 
the  primitive  Christian  morality.  The  objection  to  oaths  there- 
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fore,  is  not  a  thing  of  recent  origin.  As  an  intellectual  convic¬ 
tion,  a  moral  feeling  or  a  religious  scruple,  it  has  existed  under 
very  various  forms  in  times  and  countries  far  remote  from  each 
other  and  in  connection  with  the  rudest  possible  diversities  of 
opinion  in  other  matters.  And  yet  notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  in  all  ages  have  deemed  oaths  to  be 
right  and  lawful.  The  testimony  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Christian  Church  has  been  in  favor  of  their  use.  As  an  element 
of  social  government,  the  oath  has  been  employed  since  the 
first  organization  of  society  among  men.  Long  experience  has 
confirmed  its  value  in  all  lands.  We  do  not  hesitate  therefore 
to  assert,  that  oaths  are  both  lawful  and  Scriptural.  They  are 
lawful,  because  by  compelling  a  man  to  testify  truly ,  the  ends 
of  justice  are  promoted  and  the  public  safety  secured.  They 
are  lawful  because  by  the  solemn  sanctions  they  impose,  confi¬ 
dence  is  established  between  man  and  man,  putting  thereby  an 
end  to  strife  and  increasing  social  comfort.  They  are  lawful, 
because  their  existence  in  every  age,  and  in  different  countries, 
proves  that  they  must  have  sprung  from  a  conlmon  origin,  and 
this  origin,  one  that  God  had  given,  for  the  proper  government 
of  the  race.  They  are  lawful  however  because  they  are  Scrip¬ 
tural.  They  are  proven  to  be  Scriptural,  because  they  are 
commanded  of  God.  Nowhere  is  the  oath  forbiden  in  God’s 
Word,  but  frequently  it  is  enjoined.  A  few  texts  will  suffice 
to  prove  this  assertion.  “Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God 
and  serve  Him,  and  shalt  swear  by  His  namef  Deut.  6:13. 
In  Deut.  10  :  20,  the  same  injunction  is  repeated:  “Thou  shalt 
fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  Him  shalt  thou  serve  and  to  Him  shalt 
thou  cleave,  and  swear  by  His  name!'  And  when  we  take 
in  conjunction  with  these  passages,  the  commandment,  “Thou 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  for  the 
Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain,” 
what  other  interpretation  can  be  given  to  them,  but  the  use  of 
the  name  of  God  in  the  oath,  sincerely  and  reverently  ?  In  Is. 
65  :  16  we  read,  “That  he  who  blesseth  himself  in  the  earth, 
shall  bless  himself  in  the  God  of  truth  :  and  he  that  sweareth 
in  the  earth,  shall  swear  by  the  God  of  truth.”  And  in  Jer. 
4  :  2,  “And  thou  shalt  swear,  the  Lord  liveth,  in  truth,  in  judg- 
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ment,  and  in  righteousness,  and  the  nations  shall  bless  them¬ 
selves  in  Him  and  in  Him  shall  they  glory.”  Upon  this  pas¬ 
sage  Scott  remarks,  “The  constant  mention  of  swearing,  as  an 
act  and  part  of  true  religious  worship,  which  in  some  cases  is 
expressly  commanded,  constitutes  a  full  proof,  that  they  who 
understand  certain  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  as  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  prohibiting  all  oaths,  lie  under  a  mistake :  for  God  could 
never  have  commanded  that  which  is  evil  in  its  nature,  as  all 
oaths,  by  such  an  interpretation,  are  supposed  to  be.”  They 
are  also  proven  to  be  Scriptural,  by  the  Divine  example. 
When  God  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  He  said,  “By  my¬ 
self  have  I  sworn,  saith  Jehovah,”  Gen.  22  :  16.  This  trans¬ 
action  is  often  referred  to  in  Scripture  as  the  oath  of  God.  In 
Heb.  6:13  and  17,  the  apostle  declares  that,  “When  God  made 
promise  to  Abraham,  because  he  could  swear  by  no  greater,  he 
sware  by  himself :”  and  that  the  reason  for  his  so  doing  was, 
that  “God  willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  the  heirs  of 
promise  the  immutability  of  his  counsel  confirmed  it  by  an 
oathC  This  quotation  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground 
“that  what  the  Almighty  may  do  in  the  exercise  of  his  sover¬ 
eign  authority,  is  not  therefore  right  for  us.  It  would  not  fol¬ 
low  that,  because  He  may  have  sworn  by  Himself \  we  may  also 
swear  by  Him.”*  In  other  words  the  objection  is,  that  the 
Supreme  Lawgiver,  who  is  above  all  law,  may  do  that  which 
the  subject  of  law  may  not  do.  And  yet  “Jesus  *  *  who 

was  in  the  form  of  a  servant ,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men  *  *  and  became  obedient  unto  death” — has  set  us  the 

example  of  submission  to  the  oath  lawfully  administered. 
When  the  High  Priest  said,  “/  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God 
that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God : 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thou  hast  said.”  This  was  an  affirma¬ 
tive  reply  to  an  oath,  to  which  Jesus  made  no  objection. 
Surely  without  any  further  argument,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  ordinance  of  the  oath  is  approved  by  divine  example. 
They  are  proven  to  be  Scriptural,  finally,  by  what  is  recorded 
of  individuals.  It  is  recorded  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  of  Jacob, 
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of  Moses,  of  David  and  of  Nehemiah,  that  they  did  not  scruple 
either  to  take  an  oath  themselves  or  to  administer  the  ordi¬ 
nance  to  others.  And  these  records  contain  not  a  word  of 
censure,  as  to  the  use  of  the  oath  by  them,  but  rather  convey 
the  impression  that  it  met  with  the  Divine  approval.  So  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  Apostle  Paul  frequently  uses  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  nature  of  oaths.  “God  is  my  witness “I  call  God 
for  a  record  on  my  soul.”  For  these  and  other  reasons  we  be¬ 
lieve  not  only  that  it  is  right  to  take  an  oath  upon  just  occa¬ 
sions  ;  but  that  its  refusal  is  sinful,  when  lawfully  called  to  the 
duty.  The  objection  to  oaths  founded  upon  Matt.  5  :  34,  “I 
say  unto  you  swear  not  at  all,”  and  upon  James  5:12,  “But 
above  all  things  my  brethren,  swear  not”  &c.,  we  think  has  been 
satisfactorily  answered  by  the  generally  received  opinion,  that 
these  words  relate  not  to  judicial  oaths  but  to  the  practice  of 
vain,  wanton  and  unauthorized  swearing  in  common  discourse. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  administration  of  oaths 
has  been  employed  to  such  an  unlimited  extent.  Religious 
sanctions  and  the  name  of  the  Deity  should  not  be  forced  into 
all  the  details  of  life,  and  mixed  up  with  its  most  trivial  con¬ 
cerns.  The  temptation  to  irreverence  by  such  a  course  is  very 
great.  A  too  frequent  application  of  strong  excitements  is  as 
deadening  to  the  moral  as  it  is  to  the  physical  sense.  Indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  obligations  of  religion  will  naturally  follow  from  an 
ill-regulated  and  prodigal  appeal  to  them. 


ON  MARRIAGE. 

On  the  subject  of  marriage  the  Confessors  are  bold  and  out¬ 
spoken.  In  Article  xxiii.  of  Abuses  Corrected,  they  use  the 
following  language :  “Marriage  was  appointed  of  God  to  pre¬ 
vent  licentiousness;  as  Paul  says,  (1  Cor.  7  :  2),  “To  avoid  for¬ 
nication  let  every  man  have  his  own  wife.”  Again,  “it  is  better 
to  marry  than  to  burn,”  (Cor.  7  : 9,)  and  according  to  the  declar¬ 
ation  of  Christ  that  not  all  men  can  receive  this  word  (Matt. 
19  :  12).  In  this  passage  Christ  Himself,  who  well  knew  what 
was  in  man,  declared  that  few  persons  are  qualified  to  live  in 
celibacy ;  for  God  created  us  male  and  female  (Gen.  1  :  27). 
And  experience  has  abundantly  proved  how  vain  is  the  attempt 
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to  alter  the  nature  or  meliorate  the  character  of  God’s  creatures 
by  mere  human  purposes  or  vows,  without  a  peculiar  gift  or 
grace  of  God.  It  is  notorious  that  the  effort  has  been  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  purity  of  morals ;  and  in  how  many  cases  it  has  occa¬ 
sioned  distress  of  mind  and  the  most  terrific  apprehensions  of 
conscience,  is  known  by  the  confessions  of  numerous  individ¬ 
uals.”  And  again,  “If  therefore  it  is  evident  from  the  divine 
word  and  command  that  matrimony  is  lawful  in  ministers  and 
ecclesiastics,  and  history  teaches  that  their  practice  formerly 
was  conformed  to  this  precept,  if  it  is  evident  that  the  vow  of 
celibacy  has  been  productive  of  the  most  scandalous  and  un¬ 
christian  conduct,  of  adultery,  unheard-of  licentiousness,  and 
other  abominable  crimes  prevalent  among  the  clergy,  as  some 
of  the  dignitaries  at  Rome  have  themselves  often  confessed  and 
lamented :  it  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  the  Christian  estate  of 
matrimony  has  not  only  been  forbidden  but  in  some  places 
speedy  punishment  been  presumptuously  inflicted,  as  though  it 
were  a  heinous  crime.  *  *  The  apostle  Paul  denominates 

that  a  doctrine  of  devils  which  forbids  marriage.  And  Christ 
says,  “The  devil  is  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.”  For  that 
may  well  be  regarded  as  a  doctrine  of  devils  which  forbids 
marriage  and  enforces  the  prohibition  by  the  shedding  of 
blood.”  In  Article  xxvii.,  on  Monastic  vows,  they  say  :  “In  the 
first  place  we  teach  that  all  who  do  not  feel  inclined  to  a  life  of 
celibacy  have  the  power  and  right  to  marry.  Their  vows  to 
the  contrary  cannot  annul  the  command  of  God.  “Neverthe¬ 
less  to  avoid  fornication  let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and 
let  every  woman  have  her  own  husband.”  To  this  course  we 
are  urged  and  compelled  both  by  the  divine  precepts  and  the 
general  nature  of  man,  agreeably  to  the  declaration  of  God 
Himself:  “It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  I  will  make  an 
help-meet  for  him.”  And  again :  “But  the  common  people 
are  led  into  many  injurious  opinions  by  the  false  commendation 
of  monastic  life.  When  they  hear  a  life  of  celibacy  applauded 
without  measure,  it  follows  that  their  conscience  is  oppressed 
in  their  married  state ;  for  when  the  common  people  hear  that 
the  mendicants  alone  are  to  be  regarded  as  perfect,  they  can  not 
feel  assured  that  they  are  not  guilty  of  sin,  in  holding  worldly 
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possessions  and  pursuing  a  worldly  calling.  *  *  And  we 

read  of  many  examples  of  persons  who  have  forsaken  their 

wives  and  children  and  also  the  duties  of  civil  government,  and 

confined  themselves  in  monasteries.  They  regarded  this  as 

fleeing  from  the  world  and  seeking  such  a  life  as  is  more  pleasing 

to  God  than  any  other.  They  could  not  understand  that  it  is 

our  duty  to  serve  God  according  to  those  commands  which  he 

has  given  and  not  those  invented  by  men.  But  that  is  certainly 

a  good  and  perfect  state  of  life  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  law 

of  God,  whilst  that  is  a  dangerous  condition  or  mode  of  life 

which  is  unauthorized  by  the  divine  law.”  These  are  brave  and 

true  words,  and  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they 

were  spoken,  as  brave  and  true  words  as  ever  were  uttered. 

The  lawfulness  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  founded  in  reason  and 

sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God.  Abolish  this  relation  and 

what  would  be  the  result  ?  The  purposes  of  human  society 

would  be  defeated  ;  virtue  would  be  disregarded,  and  man  would 

• 

live  under  the  lawless  control  of  his  wild  and  wanton  passions. 
The  sweet  influences  of  home  would  never  be  realized,  and  the 
education  of  each  successive  generation  under  the  eye  of  parental 
love  and  watchfulness  would  be  a  thing  unknown.  Religion, 
patriotism,  the  purity  of  social  life  and  the  perfection  of  human 
society,  all  have  their  roots  in  the  marriage  institution.  Mar¬ 
riage  is  the  fundamental  source  and  law  of  the  family,  and  out 
of  the  family  comes  society,  and  out  of  society  government,  and 
out  of  government  law  and  order  and  love  of  country  and  re¬ 
ligion.  It  is  consequently  the  deepest  fountain  of  power,  the 
strongest  and  most  pervading  influence  in  society.  It  is  the 
richest  field  for  human  culture,  for  the  education  of  men  in  all 
that  is  best  and  noblest  for  this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 
’Tis  true  that  there  have  been  unhappy  marriages  and  disor¬ 
dered  and  ill-regulated  families,  but  for  these  the  marriage  rela¬ 
tionship  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  than  religion  is  for  the  evils 
that  have  been  perpetrated  in  its  name.  Its  tendency  is  to  lift 
up  and  not  to  cast  down,  to  elevate  and  not  to  degrade,  to  bind 
together  and  riot  to  separate,  and  where  these  blessed  objects 
are  not  attained  it  is  not  the  fault  of  marriage,  but  of  that  strange 
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perversity  in  our  natures  which  abuses  the  best  of  gifts  and  turns 
life  itself  into  death.  To  realize  the  true  ideal  of  marriage  we 
must  look  in  upon  a  home,  where  two  souls  needing  each  other 
and  drawn  to  each  other,  enter  into  a  sacred  covenant  to  share 
together  the  duties  and  joys  and  cares  of  life.  Diverse  in  char¬ 
acter  and  diverse  in  attributes,  they  compose  together  the  per¬ 
fect  nature  and  live  together  the  perfect  life.  Acting  and  re¬ 
acting  upon  each  other,  they  develop  by  their  contrasts  and  dif¬ 
ferences  each  other’s  being.  Under  the  influence  of  the  wife 
the  ruggedness  of  the  man  is  softened  and  he  is  stimulated  to 
deeds  of  virtue  and  noble  daring ;  under  the  influence  of  the 
man  the  character  of  the  wife  is  strengthened  and  her  many  ex¬ 
cellencies  developed.  Each  is  a  stimulus  to  the  other — a  stim¬ 
ulus  to  noble  and  fruitful  living,  such  as  constant  contact  cannot 
choose  but  give.  “Mutual  forbearance,  mutual  comfort,  mutual 
strength,  mutual  guidance,  mutual  trust :  common  principles, 
common  duties,  common  burdens,  common  aims,  common  hopes, 
common  joys — -here  are  the  materials  of  life’s  truest,  noblest 
discipline ;  here  the  metal  of  character  is  welded  and  moulded 
into  forms  of  finished  strength  and  beauty,  meet  for  the  Master’s 
work  and  joy  in  the  great  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born 
in  heaven.”*  Then  can  we  conceive  of  a  finer  field  of  useful¬ 
ness  than  that  which  springs  from  the  fruit  and  outgrowth  of 
marriage?  Do  not  the  plastic  influences  of  home  outweigh  all 
other  influences  in  moulding  the  spirit  and  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  character?  Shut  up  within  the  charmed  circle  of  this 
quiet  life,  where  love  should  sway  the  sceptre  and  kindness  rule 
the  hours,  surely  nothing  but  courage  and  patience  and  con¬ 
stancy  and  intelligence  and  faith  and  hope  and  religion  are 
needed  upon  the  part  of  parents  to  make  home  the  grandest 
and  sweetest  and  most  fruitful  scene  on  the  footstool  of  Jehovah. 
In  that  wonderful  picture  of  the  German  nature  and  institutions 
which  Tacitus  painted  as  a  bitter  rebuke  to  the  youth  of  degen¬ 
erate  Rome,  the  central  point  on  which  the  whole  interest  turns 
is  the  fact  that  the  home  institution  was  prized  by  the  German — 
that  he  held  his  house  as  his  sanctuary,  literally  sacred  to  him, 
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as  a  shrine  to  its  God.  It  is  perhaps  this  reverence  for  woman 
and  for  the  sanctity  of  homes,  which  characterized  their  life  even 
in  its  rudest  stages,  which  justifies  the  dictum  of  Hegel  that 
“the  destiny  of  the  German  peoples  was  to  be  the  bearers  of 
the  Christian  principles.”  Marriage  then  is  undoubtedly  a  di¬ 
vine  institution,  founded  not  only  in  reason  but  expressly  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Scriptures.  “From  the  beginning  of  creation,” 
says  Jesus,  “God  made  them  male  and  female.”  That  is,  there 
was  that  in  the  constitution  which  he  gave  them,  in  the  relation 
they  sustained  to  each  other,  which  made  it  proper  to  say  that 
God  had  joined  them  together.  The  Scriptures  brand  with  in¬ 
famy  the  doctrine  that  forbids  to  marry.  They  often  employ 
the  connection  as  the  image  of  the  union  subsisting  between 
Christ  and  the  Church.  They  assure  us  that  marriage  is  hon¬ 
orable  in  all  and  the  bed  undefiled :  but  whoremongers  and 
adulterers  God  will  judge.  It  is  alleged  however  that  celibacy 
in  itself  is  holier  than  marriage.  This  is  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  Romish  church  as  well  as  some  other  errorists.  Is  this 
principle  a  correct  one.  We  deem  it  utterly  incapable  of  proof, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  just  comparison  can  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  relative  merit  of  the  two  states  in  life.  Marriage  is 
undoubtedly  the 'normal  state  of  man.  It  is  the  design  of  God 
that  the  race  should  be  continued,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
through  the  marriage  relation.  Celibacy  is  an  abnormal  condi¬ 
tion,  seeing  it  would  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  race,  and  thus 
must  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  Can  then  this  abnormal 
condition  which  is  counteracting  the  designs  of  an  infinitely 
wise  God,  be  purer  than  the  normal  condition  which  is  seeking 
to  fulfill  His  will.  “The  barren  fig  tree,  then,”  says  an  ancient 
controversialist,  “was  purer  than  had  it  been  loaded  with  fruits.” 
Besides,  the  advocates  pf  celibacy  have  never  been  so  unguarded 
as  to  say  that  it  saves  infallibly  and  of  itself ;  no  more  have  they 
said  that  in  the  married  state  salvation  is  impossible.  Wherein 
then  can  a  comparison  be  instituted  between  them  in  point  of 
intrinsic  merit?  The  only  question  that  can  reasonably  be 
started  is,  “Which  contributes  most  to  salvation?”  Bungener, 
in  his  “History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,”  says  in  substance:  “The 
matter  in  hand  is  not  to  know  which  of  the  two  states  is  the 
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most  holy ,  but  which  is  best  fitted  to  make  people  holy.  Now 
in  these  terms  any  general  and  systematic  answer  is  impossible. 
Such  a  one  will  find  salvation  in  celibacy,  without  any  marring 
of  his  comfort  and  happiness ;  another  will  find  nothing  in  it 
but  ennui,  disgust,  temptations,  evil  thoughts  of  every  kind. 
One  will  grow  better  and  better  in  it,  thanks  to  the  salutary 
pressure  of  his  new  duties ;  another  will  see  in  it  only  a  yoke, 
and  those  same  duties  will  have  proved  but  the  occasions  of 
new  faults.  Therefore,  we  repeat,  the  question  is  one  of  facts, 
not  of  principles.  Such  an  one  may  have  been  lost  in  celibacy 
who  might  have  been  saved  in  marriage.  It  is  impossible  to 
say,  a  priori,  which  of  the  states  is  the  better  of  the  two  in 
respect  of  its  effects,  as  to  prove  by  serious  reasons  the  intrinsic 
superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other.” 

THE  RIGHT  OF  REVOLUTION. 

One  other  item  claims  our  consideration.  It  is  found  in  the 
concluding  part  of  this  Article.  The  Confessors  having  de¬ 
clared  that  true  religion  does  not  consist,  as  some  had  taught, 
in  the  abandonment  of  all  civil  duties,  but  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  in  faith ;  because  the  Gospel  teaches  the  necessity  of  cease¬ 
less  righteousness  of  heart,  whilst  it  does  not  abolish  the  duties 
of  civil  domestic  life,  but  specially  requires  them  to  be  observed 
as  ordinances  of  God,  and  performed  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
love,”  add :  “Hence  Christians  ought  necessarily  to  yield  obedi¬ 
ence  to  their  civil  officers  and  laws :  unless  when  they  com¬ 
mand  something  sinful ;  for  then  they  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man.”  As  Government  is  a  divine  institution,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  their  general  tenor  as  well  as  in  many  particular  pas¬ 
sages  teach  a  due  obedience  to  every'  properly  constituted  au¬ 
thority,  which  society  may  require  for  tfye  protection  of  its  own 
interests.  No  society  whatever  can  exist,  without  a  due  subor¬ 
dination  of  its  members,  and  subordination  implies  a  supreme 
authority,  which  in  one  country  exists  in  one  form,  in  another 
country,  in  another.  Whoever  resists  this  supreme  authority 
is  an  enemy  to  good  order  and  the  welfare  of  society,  and,  as 
such,  is  guilty  of  a  crime  the  most  reprehensible  in  its  nature. 
But  this  doctrine  of  submission  to  legitimate  government  can- 
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not  consistently  with  common  sense  be  extended  to  all  the 
abuses  of  which  government  is  capable.  For  this  is  not  only 
the  destruction  of  every  good,  but  the  certain  introduction  01 
the  worst  evils  that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  therefore  contra¬ 
dictory  to  St.  Paul’s  idea  of  a  magistrate,  who  calls  him  “the 
minister  of  God  for  good,”  but  if  he  thus  becomes  the  minister 
of  evil  he  is  no  longer  the  minister  of  God,  and  may  with  safe 
conscience  be  resisted  to  the  utmost.  If  submission  to  all 
abuses  may  be  defended  from  the  doctrine  of  submission  to 
government,  we  may  by  parity  of  reason  defend  even  the  pagan 
idolatry,  because  the  Scriptures  enjoin  religious  worship  as  a 
duty.  It  is  true  that  law  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  is  en¬ 
titled  to  absolute  obedience,  but  then  this  law  must  be  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  ordinations  of  God  and  the  rights  of  man.  It 
must  be  fundamentally  holy,  just  and  good.  In  the  institution 
of  Providence  law  itself  has  its  proper  boundaries.  God  has 
given  no  human  power  the  authority  to  make  any  law  which 
deprives  His  creatures  of  those  rights  and  privileges  which  He 
has  conferred  upon  them.  And  when  such  a  law  is  established 
either  by  violence,  by  artifice,  or  by  corruption,  it  has  in  reality 
no  justifiable,  though  in  mere  form  it  may  have  a  legal  obedi¬ 
ence.  Opposition  to  it  is  founded  in  the  very  instincts  of  our 
nature,  and  is  supported  by  the  institutions  of  God.  Hence,  in 
the  language  of  the  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
it  does  sometimes  “in  the  course  of  human  events  become  neces¬ 
sary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have 
connected  them  with  another,”  for  “they  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self-evident:  That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
That  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it 
and  to  institute  a  new  government,”  &c.  This  resistance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  understood  as  applicable  only  to  laws  which  are 
real  and  manifest  oppressions,  and  are  not  reconcilable  with  the 
laws  of  God  or  the  rights  of  man ;  but  it  is  not  meant  as  a  jus- 
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tification  for  those  wild  and  insurrectionary  movements,  which, 
under  pretence  of  grievances,  oppose  salutary  laws,  and  from 
motives  of  discontent  and  faction  are  the  disturbance  and  dis¬ 
grace  of  civilized  society.  Neither  does  the  right  of  resistance 
apply  to  every  unimportant  transgression  beyond  the  bounds 
of  legal  prerogative.  The  peace  of  society  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  such  causes.  Obedience  is  due  till  tyranny  begins  to 
trample  upon  the  dearest  rights  of  man  and  overturns  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  government. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  “May  a  legal  government  be  resisted 
in  unlawful  demands,  and  may  a  people  take  up  arms  against  a 
whole  government  previously  considered  lawful?”  Lieber  in 
his  Manual  of  Political  Ethics  says :  ‘'When  this  question  has 
been  discussed  without  peculiar  reference  to  practical  cases  of 
deep  interest  at  the  time,  the  greater  number  of  jurists  and 
philosophers  have  allowed  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is 
lawful  and  necessary  to  resist  with  arms,  that  is,  to  resort  to 
insurrection.  *  *  As  to  the  principle  there  can  be  no  doubt 

whatever.  Every  unlawful  government  ought  to  be  resisted, 
and  permanently  changed,  if  it  permanently  and  obstinately 
insists  upon  a  course  injurious  to  the  people,  and  if  the  evils 
accompanying  the  change  are  not  greater  than  the  blessings  to 
be  obtained  by  the  change.  In  the  abstract  we  might  easily  go 
farther  ;  we  might  say,  Government  ought  to  be  resisted,  when¬ 
ever  it  acts  unlawfully.  But  the  unavoidable  difficulty  arises 
of  deciding  when  it  acts  unlawfully,  for  the  people  may  be 
mistaken  as  w^ell  as  the  government.  Our  forefathers  enacted 
in  many  cases  that  if  the  ruler  distresses  the  people  against  the 
law,  it  was  lawful  to  resist  him.  *  *  The  government  is  an 

organism,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  great  ends  of  the 
state,  the  state  an  institution  to  secure  the  great  social  and  in¬ 
dividual  ends  of  humanity,  and  if  the  former  ceases  to  obtain  its 
object  either  from  want  of  energy,  or  because  it  endeavors  sys¬ 
tematically  and  continuedly  to  undermine  and  destroy  those 
ends,  society  has  no  doubt  the  simple  right  of  establishing  a 
new  one,  even  where  there  is  no  particular  compact  between 
the  rulers  .and  the  ruled.  The  government  is  no  longer  a  law¬ 
ful  one,  though  established  according  to  all  the  formalities  of 
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the  law,  because  no  longer  answering  the  purpose  or  obtaining 
the  ends  and  objects  of  the  law.  Mankind  have  always  acted 
upon  this  principle.  Yet  so  necessary  is  a  government ;  so 
unrighteous  is  it  not  to  deliberate  in  all  matters  relating  to 
society  whether  we  may  not  injure  others  more  than  we  assist 
them;  so  doubtful,  calamitous,  and  frequently  demoralizing  are 
the  effects  of  insurrection  and  of  civil  war;  so  easily  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  deceived  respecting  his  own  rights  and  the  probable 
success  of  measures  which  may  appear  suitable  to  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  our  mind  at  the  time ;  so  much  increased  is  the  evil  of 
tyranny  in  case  of  unsuccessful  attempt  at  resistance ;  and  so 
•frequently  does  resistance,  even  though  successful  against  the 
government,  lead  to  tyranny  worse  than  the  previous  one,  to 
military  government ;  and  so  often  does  it  open  an  arena  for 
the  worst  passions  and  shallow  mediocrity,  noisy,  forward,  and 
unconcerned  about  the  harm  it  produces ;  that  he  who  resorts 
to  force  against  the  existing  government,  indeed,  commits 
treason  against  society.” 

Whatever  difficulties  are  connected  with  this  subject  of  re¬ 
sistance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  our  duty,  when  human 
authority  seeks  to  set  aside  the  plain  commands  of  God.  No 
human  institution,  though  ordained  of  God,  can  over-rule  the 
higher  authority  under  wrhich  it  acts.  We  are  commanded  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man,  Acts  4:19;  5  :  29.  Imperfection 
clings  to  every  human  government.  Their  rulers  are  not  divine, 
even  though  government  is  a  divine  institution.  Consequently 
human  laws  cannot  be  placed  on  a  level  with  God’s  laws.  In 
any  conflict  of  authority  between  them,  the  lesser  must  yield  to 
the  greater.  And  especially  is  this  true  when  human  govern¬ 
ments  improperly  undertake  to  regulate  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
thus  moving  out  of  their  own  province  and  entering  one  that 
has  laws  and  methods  peculiar  to  itself.  In  concluding  this 
discipline  we  cannot  but  express  our  admiration  at  the  attitude 
of  the  Confessors  on  Civil  Affairs.  As  Dr.  Schmucker  in  his 
Popular  Theology,  has  justly  remarked,  “it  is  certainly  com¬ 
mendable,  that  living  under  a  government  so  defective,  the  con¬ 
fessors  should  have  uttered  not  a  word  inconsistent  with  the 
purest  principles  of  republicanism  ;  nay,  that  they  even  asserted 
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to  the  face  of  the  Emperor,  their  right  to  resist  such  laws  as 
they  deemed  sinful.”  Their  views  were  broad  and  statesman¬ 
like,  because  they  were  founded  upon  the  word  of  God.  They 
spoke  as  men  who  had  no  favors  to  ask,  and  no  fears  to  cloud 
their  views.  Honesty  of  purpose,  sincerity  of  conviction,  and 
solemn  responsibility,  breathe  through  all  their  utterances. 
Their  eye  being  single,  their  whole  body  was  full  of  light. 
Pure  in  heart,  they  saw  God.  In  His  light,  they  saw  light.  To 
cherish  their  memory  is  a  sacred  duty ;  to  walk  in  their  foot¬ 
steps,  a  noble  ambition;  and  to  be  guided  by  their  sentiments  is 
to  be  saved  from  error,  and  grounded  in  the  truth  of  God. 


ARTICLE  III. 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FEELINGS. 

By  Rev.  George  F.  Magoun,  D.  D.,  President  of  Iowa  College,  Grinnell, 

Iowa. 

The  point  of  the  acutest  criticism  yet  made  on  the  influence 
of  George  Eliot  (in  Contemp.  Rev.  for  Feb.)  is  worth  looking  at 
in  other  relations.  “Human  love,”  says  “one  who  knew  her,” 
(and  obviously  knew  her  well),  “is  interesting  in  her  pages  in 
inverse  proportion  as  it  bears  the  impress  of  the  divine.”  “Al¬ 
most  always  where  love  looks  downwards ,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil,  her  power  is  at  its  highest.  Where  it  looks  upwards, 
with  few  exceptions,  her  power  seems  to  ebb,  and  sometimes 
altogether  to  depart.”  “We  regret  the  attempts  made  by  some 
of  the  admirers  of  this  noble  woman  to  conceal  from  themselves 
or  others,  the  vacuum  at  the  center  of  her  faith.  There  is  this 
excuse  for  such  confusion,  that  her  works,  more  than  any  others 
of  our  day,  though  it  is  true  of  so  many,  embody  the  morality 
that  centers  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  apart  from  this  center.” 
“She  sympathizes  with  the  love  of  man  to  man,  we  should  say, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  unlike  the  love  of  man  to  God.”  “She 
was,  we  believe,  the  greatest  opponent  to  all  belief  in  the  true 
source  of  strength  and  elevation  for  the  lowly,  that  literature 
ever  elicited,  *  *  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  her  appre¬ 

ciation  of  the  faith  of  the  humble  and  the  poor  but  a  sense  of 
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its  reasonableness.”  With  her,  “one  of  the  greatest  duties  of 
life  was  resignation.  Nothing  was  more  impressive,  as  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  power  of  feelings  to  survive  the  convictions  that  gave 
them  birth,  than  the  earnestness  with  which  she  dwelt  on  this 
as  the  great  and  real  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  life.  *  * 

Strange  that  it  should  be  thought  possible  to  transfer  all  that 
belongs  to  allegiance  to  the  Will  that  ordains  our  fate  except  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  Will.” 

Such  phenomena  of  mind  and  character  as  are  here  portayed, 
v\z., — the  separation  of  feelings  from  the  convictions  and  beliefs 
which  legitimately  produce  them,  and  the  survival  of  the  former 
for  a  while  after  the  latter  are  dead,  are  neither  impossible,  im¬ 
probable  nor  unusual.  They  are  commonly  unnoticed,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  parent  beliefs  are  religious.  The  character  in 
which  this  writer  finds  these  phenomena  is  a  very  strong  one  ; 
circumstances  make  it  just  now  one  of  extraordinary  promi¬ 
nence  ;  and  the  analysis  of  it  here  quoted  is  admirable  for  pre¬ 
cision  and  skill.  It  is  fitted  to  throw  light  on  facts  of  general 
interest  which  are  often  ignored  or  denied. 

Much  of  what  is  called  patriotism  is  such  a  survival  of  feeling, 
originally  begotten  of  public  convictions  and  political  beliefs 
that  have  more  or  less  perished. 

A  flag,  a  national  motto,  a  legend  on  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
State,  had  far  more  meaning  to  those  who  devised  and  adopted 
it  than  it  ever  has  to  those  who  come  after  them,  who  simply 
display  or  read  it.  We  wondered,  when  our  civil  war  broke 
out,  if  there  would  be  more  than  militarv  enthusiasm  for  the 
nation,  if  deep-rooted  and  intelligent  popular  convictions  would 
disclose  themselves ;  and  we  say  that  the  flag  of  the  Union  ac¬ 
quired  new  significance  to  our  generation  during  the  struggle. 
But  this  indicates  an  amount  of  significance  lost  in  the  course 
of  generations.  To  affirm  in  any  case  “we  fight  for  principles, 
not  for  a  mere  banner,”  implies  that  men  often  fight  for  a  ban¬ 
ner,  under  the  excitement  of  passion  alone.  An  effective  cam¬ 
paign-cry  for  a  political  party,  is  one  which  arouses  instant  en¬ 
thusiasm  without  requiring  thought ;  it  need  not  express  or 
even  hint  at  any  principle ;  enough  if  it  be  so  sharp  and  stir- 
Vol.  XI.  No.  3.  45 
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ring  that  the  simple  sound,  without  a  moment’s  reflection,  in¬ 
flames  popular  passion.  A  philologist  or  lexicographer,  curi¬ 
ously  running  back  the  history  of  partisan  epithets,  nicknames, 
and  rallying-calls,  may  find  somewhere  an  original  deposit  of 
condensed  ideas — just  or  unjust — for  which  the  words  once 
stood,  but  which  were  long  ago  left  behind  in  party  use.  Sen¬ 
timents  of  respect  for  laws  and  institutions  even,  long  outlive 
the  beliefs  and  aims  that  begat  them.  When  these  sentiments 
in  turn  perish,  then  institutions  and  laws,  which  have  lost  this 
support  of  feeling  in  the  people,  are  quickly  overthrown  ;  but 
not  inevitably  when  only  the  beliefs  and  aims  die,  if  favorable 
associations  of  respect  and  wonted  satisfaction  in  them  still  ex¬ 
ist.  Laws  that  conflict  with  vices,  errors,  and  selfish  inclina¬ 
tions  of  men,  (like  those  against  lotteries,  liquor  selling,  houses 
of  ill-fame,  slavery,  polygamy,  &c.,  &c.,)  constantly  go  down 
therefore  under  the  pressure  of  these  ever  active  and  persistent 
evil  inclinations,  and  even  the  moral  feelings  which  sustain  them 
against  native  depravity,  must  be  rekindled  ever  and  anon,  by  ar¬ 
gument,  instruction,  exposure  of  wrong,  and  recital  of  the  mis¬ 
eries  which  the  laws  are  framed  to  prevent.  Our  social  usages 
may  be  presumed  to  have  had  original  reasons — unless  they  are 
exceptionally  perverse  or  absurd — but  who  asks  for  the  reasons 
when  the  usages  have  once  become  established  in  favorable  re¬ 
gard  ?  Such  usages  imply  popular  dispositions  in  their  favor, 
and  therefore  do  not,  like  laws  which  imply  the  opposite,  fall 
out  of  observance  or  lose  power  at  once  when  the  reasons  for 
them  grow  weak  in  men’s  minds.  Whenever  you  find  a  mere 
fashion  that  once  had  a  rational  origin  and  explanation — which 
is  seldom  the  case — you  do  not  expect,  nobody  can  expect,  the 
legal  axiom,  cessante  ratione  cessat  ipsa  lex ,  to  apply.  For  this 
axiom  does  not  govern  taste  and  art,  even,  altogether ;  much 
more  what  is  so  much  a  matter  of  caste  feeling  as  fashion.  But 
all  three — fashion,  taste,  art, — may  be  so  linked  to  emotion  and 
passion,  that  even  when  they  are  shown  to  be  without  reason 
and  against  reason,  they  rule  society.  And  it  is  a  rule  of  mere 
feeling  which  throws  light  on  that  other  rule  of  mere  feeling 
once  religious  which  is  religious  no  longer,  having  lost  its  creed- 
root. 
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Now  all  this  accords  with  uniform  facts  of  mind,  often  called, 
but  incorrectly,  a  law  of  mind.  It  is  surprising  how  much  the 
sensibilities  can  act  with  little  or  no  proportionate  intellectual 
action.  This  is  exemplified  in  a  certain  power  of  words  over 
them, — the  well-known  charm  or  sting  of  words  to  inflame  un- 
reflective,  unthinking  passion.  In  this  way  they  have  what  has 
been  called  “a  fatal  imposture  and  force.”  Says  Burke  “On  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful “Words,  by  strongly  conveying  the 
passions,  fully  compensate  for  their  weakness  in  other  respects,” 
i.  e.  as  excitants  of  ideas.  Thus  he  shows  that  the  business  of 
poetry  and  rhetoric  is  “to  display  rather  the  effects  of  things  on 
the  mind  of  the  speaker,  or  of  others,  than  to  present  a  clear 
idea  of  the  things  themselves,”  and  affirms  that  poetry  “depends 
so  little  for  its  effect  on  the  power  of  raising  sensible  images, 
that  it  would  lose  a. very  considerable  part  of  its  energy”  if  it 
did  this.  We  have  known  religious  writers  and  speakers  who 
seemed  to  confound  religion  with  rhetoric  and  poetry  at  this 
point !  Burke  distinguishes  between  a  clear  expression  and  a 
strong  expression,  in  this,  that  “the  former  regards  the  under¬ 
standing  ;  the  latter  belongs  to  the  passions.”  The  philoso¬ 
phers  and  logicians  recognize  the  common  fact  that  words  are 
made  substitutes  for  thoughts ;  not  only  give  us  the  power  of 
“thinking  in  short  hand,”  but  to  dispense  altogether  with  the 
thinking  they  conventionally  indicate,  and  once  called  out. 
Some  “have  feelings  of  awe,  sorrow,  or  affright  so  firmly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them,  by  long  habit,  that  the  mere  utterance  of 
them  in  a  sermon,”  says  Bowen,  “is  enough  to  solemnize  the 
minds  of  the  congregation  even  before  the  hearers  have  time  to 
think  of  what  they  mean.”  Burke  instances  Virgil’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Vulcan’s  cavern  in  Etna  as  very  absurd  in  relation  to 
the  intellect,  but  very  sublime  as  adapted  to  the  emotions. 

All  this  shows  how — what  has  often  been  matter  of  wonder — 
terms  and  phrases  that  have  lost  their  original  Christian  mean¬ 
ing  can  be  used  with  a  certain  measure  of  good  effect,  and  how 
they  can  even  be  used  by  those  who  have  lost  belief  in  what 
they  express.  Intellectually,  the  effect  is  nil,  but  even  with 
certain  surviving  feelings,  generally  vague,  [for  the  definiteness 
of  our  feelings  depends  on  the  ideas  that  psychologically  go 
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before  them,]  they  still  have  pertinency  and  force.  AncJ.  lan¬ 
guage  expressive  of  feeling  that  once  implied  Christian  ideas 
may  be  dissevered  from  those  ideas,  and  in  a  diminished  sense 
still  express  such  feelings — i.  e.,  those  of  a  similar  kind,  minus 
Christian  ideas.  ✓  This  is  what  takes  away  from  the  justice  of 
charging  sheer  dishonesty  upon  men  who  still  use  such  lan¬ 
guage  spite  of  their  unbelief  as  to  much — even  the  greater 
part — of  what  it  once  meant.  And  not  only  in  individuals  may 
a  residuum  of  feeling  survive  the  convictions  to  which  it  once 
belonged,  but  also  in  communities  and  in  generations. 

“It  is  possible,  no  doubt,”  says  a  living  preacher,  Dr.  A.  J. 
Gordon,  in  an  admirable  volume  of  sermons,  “for  righteousness 
to  exist  in  the  heart  of  an  atheist.  There  are  dead  virtues  just 
as  there  are  dead  works ;  there  are  consciences  whose  action  is 
simply  the  unexpended  momentum  of  divine  influences  long 
since  rejected  ;  there  are  virtuous  instincts  which  are  simply 
the  reminiscences  of  a  lost  and  forgotten  state  of  innocency ; 
there  are  exhibitions  of  truth  and  justice  and  honor,  which  are 
simply  the  old  coins  of  righteousness,  still  passing  current  after 
God’s  image  and  superscription  have  been  worn  off  from  them, 
so  that  they  who  trade  in  them  know  not  whence  they  are.” 
The  Unitarian  Review  recognized  the  other  day  that  a  whole 
style  of  living  has  been  built  upon  evangelical  supernaturalism, 
adding  that  even  “among  rationalizing  thinkers,  the  most  re¬ 
ligious  lives  we  have  known  as  yet  have  been  those  nurtured 
upon  the  old  foundations.”  So  Dr.  Channing  retained  virtues 
after  he  rejected  orthodox  truths  of  which  these  had  been  born 
in  his  soul  and  life  in  early  youth  at  Newport.  His  veneration 
was  the  natural  offspring  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  as  Hop- 
kin’s  preached  it.  His  strained  and  exclusive  notions  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  never  lost  a  certain  dignity  and  unselfish 
purity  and  strength,  not  their  own ,  which  came  from  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Kingship  he  was  taught  at  first.  Very  largely  Dr.  Chan- 
ning’s  whole  religious  character  was  a  matter  of  refined  and 
noble  feeling  :  his  contributions  to  Christian  thought  were  not 
considerable,  and  no  effort  of  partisanship  succeeds  in  giving 
them  a  large  place  :  the  impression  he  made  on  his  time  was 
chiefly  a  personal  impression  j  it  has  been  attempted  to  ascribe 
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this  altogether  to  his  denials  of  evangelical  truth  ;  but  the  in¬ 
fluence  over  his  Christian  feelings  of  truths  he  had  renounced, 
never  was  eliminated,  and  never  can  be.  A  follower  of  Matthew 
Arnold  may  keep  fresh  in  his  heart  a  measure  of  worship  for  a 
personal  God,  which  the  lean  and  strengthless  theory  of  a  mere 
“power  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness,”  is  im¬ 
potent  to  supply.  Righteousness  is  in  itself  personal,  and  there 
can  be  no  power  making  for  it  that  is  not  itself  personal,  spite 
of  all  theory.  The  rugged  Scotch  Titan,  who  has  just  passed 
away,  held  warm  and  sweet,  in  the  depths  of  his  turbulent  and 
passionate  soul,  a  mass  of  reverent  associations  and  pious  at¬ 
tachments  that,  in  all  his  Wanderjahre  among  wild  German 
denials  and  disordered  fantastic  perversions  of  biblical  verities, 
flavored  and  savored,  if  they  did  not  save  the  life  of  that  strange 
strong  spirit.  Swing  away  from  Rule  teachings  as  Thomas 
Carlyle  might,  he  never  swung  away  from  the  heart  of  his  good 
father  and  mother.  He  lacked  Christian  feeling  just  where  the 
lack  was  in  his  creed.  The  “Everlasting  Yes”  was  too  much 
smothered  by  the  nineteenth  century  No !  yet  not  altogether. 

But  commoner  examples  of  these  same  facts  abound.  I  take 
Dean  Stanley  to  be  a  representative  of  a  multitude,  cultivated 
but  not  great,  kindly  and  pleasant  towards  Christianity,  but  not 
in  any  hearty  or  deep  sense  Christian,-— who  possess  amiable 
impulses  which,  if  they  had  been  taught  their  own  errors  in¬ 
stead  of  a  sounder  theology,  they  would  not  possess,  and  which 
none  who  follow  their  errors  can  have.  There  are  popular 
preachers  among  ourselves  whose  printed  prayers,  (and  at  in¬ 
tervals,  their  sermons),  express  better  susceptibilities  than  their 
cavils,  sneers,  and  invectives  against  the  beliefs  which  they 
began  preaching,  and  against  the  denominations  under  whose 
sanction  they  first  obtained  a  hearing,  would  warrant.  They 
speak  half  in  the  speech  of  Ashdod,  but  half  in  the  Jews^  * 
language  yet.  Their  spiritual  children  are  likely  to  use  the 
former  altogether,  emitting  only  paganized  thought  and  senti¬ 
ment,  for  these  also  wax  worse  and  worse.  And  wherever 
among  the  people  a  cold,  watery,  sour  doubt  is  diffused  and 
spreading,  you  will  hear  denunciations  of  what  has  been  most 
surely  believed  in  the  churches  along  with  a  mild  goodish 
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flavor  of  kindly  Christianism.  The  biography  of  Christ  is 
made  more  of,  the  less  is  made  of  the  miracles  imbedded  in  it. 
His  resurrection  and  that  of  believers  is  dwelt  on  as  a  hope 
and  a  sacred  mystery,  while  there  is  a  vague  avoidance  of  any 
question  as  to  what  is  the  revealed  or  possible  subject  of  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  grave — (body  or  spirit).  Emphasis  is  laid 
more  heavily  on  the  fearfulness  of  eternal  sin  and  general  re¬ 
sponsibility  therefor,  as  a  subject  of  alarm  and  awe,  the  more 
lightly  what  Scripture  saith  of  judgment,  condemnation  at 
Christ’s  bar,  and  eternal  banishment  in  Gehenna,  as  grounds  of 
fear  to  sinners,  are  touched.  An  etherialized  and  shallow  love 
to  Christ  is  cultivated  as  emotional  at  long  arm’s  length  from 
any  glimpse  of  this  suffering  as  the  propitiation  for  the  world’s 
sins.  Men  are  assured  that  they  must  be  like  Christ,  but  no 
conviction  as  to  what  this  is,  is  attempted — indeed  they  are 
notified  that  no  two  persons  will  have  the  same  idea  of  it,  and 
each  must  judge  for  himself.  Christian  love  towards  others  is 
eulogized,  minus  any  reasons  therefor,  or  ground  of  love ;  and 
Christian  communion  between  those  who  stand  on  opposite 
grounds — favorable  to  Christ  and  hostile  to  Him.  It  is  even 
formulated  as  a  proposition  in  some  quarters  that  all  proposi¬ 
tions  for  or  against  the  truth  are  entirely  immaterial,  and  are 
indeed  in  the  way  of  a  right  state  of  heart.  Men  are  to  be 
taken  for  the  feelings  they  profess,  irrespective  of  what  is  un¬ 
derneath  or  behind  them. 

The  able  and  skillful  critic  quoted  at  the  outset  points  out  the 
powerlessness  of  sympathy  with  feelings  originally  begotten  by 
religion,  to  counteract  the  unbeliefs  or  misbeliefs  with  which 
such  feelings  happen  to  be  associated.  George  Eliot  had  no 
objections  of  sentiment  to  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  Christianity, 
only  an  utter  and  insurmountable  intellectual  objection  to 
Christianity  itself  as  revealed  truth,  on  the  logical  ground  of 
what  seemed  to  her  “want  of  evidence.”  “Doubtless,”  it  is 
said,  “the  writer  who  conveyed  to  so  many  unthinking  minds 
the  poetic  beauty  that  lies  in  the  faith  of  a  Dinah,  impressed  on 
one  here  and  there  the  force  which  was  transmitted  by  her  glow¬ 
ing  sympathies  and  to  which  her  keen  intellect  was  an  absolute 
non-conductor.  But  it  is  idle ,  and  worse  than  idle,  it  is  per- 
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nicious  to  confuse  sympathy  with  conviction .  This  is  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  genius;  let  it  be  left  to  those  who  take  the  gain  with 
the  loss.  And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  those  who  honestly 
mistake  the  sympathies  for  the  convictions  which  they  seem  to 
imply  [but  do  not]  are  therefore  sheltered  from  the  influence 
of  those  convictions  which  they  do  imply.  As  water  must  carry 
with  it  whatever  it  holds  in  solution,  so  must  influence.  The 
critic  thinks  that  if  George  Eliot’s  unbelief  had  been  more 
openly  avowed  in  her  fictions,  it  would  have  been  less  mischiev¬ 
ous.  The  bane  would  have  brought  out  the  antidote.  But  the 
hidden  and  stealthy  way  in  which,  along  with  feelings  consistent 
with  Christianity,  an  intellectual  hostility  to  it  did  its  work, 
made  the  latter  more  dangerous  both  to  the  intellectual  attitude 
of  readers  and  to  these  very  feelings  as  not  only  consistent  with 
Christianity  but  produced  by  it.  “Perhaps  there  may  be  some,” 
adds  the  critic,  “to  whom  these  works  have  brought  nothing 
but  the  glow  of  an  emotion,  to  which  their  own  mind  supplied 
the  hidden  belief  which  to  them  could  alone  justify  it.  But  on 
the  whole  we  cannot  doubt  that  her  [own  anti-Christian]  con¬ 
victions  cut  through  this  sheath  of  emotion ,  and  made  their  keen 
edge  felt  on  many  a  mind  and  many  a  he  art T  The  end  of  so 
great  a  writer’s  influence  is  not  yet,  by  any  means.  The  real 
influence,  even  on  her  own  generation,  has  not  so  far  come  to 
light.  And  fewer  and  fewer  hereafter  will  be  those  to  whom 
the  humanitarianism  of  George  Eliot  will  be  healthy,  (being 
balanced  and  kept  wholesome  by  a  personal  Christian  belief  of 
their  own),  while  increasing  numbers  will  be  hurt  by  the  cold 
sharp  thrust  of  her  unbelief. 

So  is  it  with  such  teachers  as  we  have  referred  to ;  so  must  it 
be.  The  survival  of  feeling  when  its  intellectual  foundation  has 
perished,  is  not  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  For  belief  is  not  be¬ 
gotten  by  sympathy,  but  sympathy  by  belief.  The  natural  chil¬ 
dren  of  atheism  and  infidelity  are  inhuman.  Though  we  have 
a  constitutional  foundation  for  good  will  and  affection  toward 
our  fellow  beings  which  is  independent,  in  a  sense,  of  our  con¬ 
stitutional  moral  and  religious  capacities,  and  though  kindness, 
sympathy,  benevolence  even,  are  not  in  themselves  Christian, 
but  merely  natural,  they  never  last  long  unless  Christian  char- 
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acter  goes  with  them  and  is  behind  them.  The  love  that  has  a 
moral  source  and  keeps  company  with  conscience  and  spiritual 
views  of  man  and  the  universe,  is  the  sure  and  deep  and  long- 
lived  love.  Unbelief,  in  due  time,  kills  it.  The  anti-Christian 
temper  is  abnormal,  and  the  liabilities  to  selfishness  in  the  most 
kindly  of  unbelievers  are  many  and  ever  arising,  and  these 
blight  easily  and  any  time  all  the  charities  that  are  not  growing 
from  the  roots  of  Christian  truth  and  faith.  The  survival  of 
feeling  is  not  destined  itself  to  survive  long.  There  is  no  se¬ 
curity — even  for  the  humanities — save  in  the  doctrine  that  is 
according  to  godliness.  We  must  add  to  faith  virtue,  or,  as 
Bengel  phrases  it,  furnish  it  forth  in  our  faith.  Our  love  must 
“abound  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment.” 
Even  Christian  sympathies  run  dry  when  Christ’s  doctrine  runs 
thin.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  well  says  that  Christ’s  direction  for  a 
consecrated  fervent  life  “is  upward,  from  the  heart  to  the  head.” 
If  we  would  grow  in  the  charities  we  must  “be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  His  will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understand¬ 
ing.”  “There  are  those,”  he  says,  “who  would  fain  eke  out  a 
narrow  apprehension  of  His  atoning  love  by  a  larger  admira¬ 
tion  of  His  matchless  wisdom.  There  are  those  who  could 
cover  a  criminal  ignorance  of  His  word  by  a  parade  of  fondling 
phrases  and  trite  endearments  of  His  person.  There  are  those 
who,  letting  all  the  channels  of  biblical  knowledge  run  dry  in 
their  souls,  are  seeking  to  irrigate  the  parched  and  thirsty  heart 
by  revolving  the  wheel  of  an  endlessly  repeated  religious  expe¬ 
rience.  But  such  make-shifts  will  soon  exhaust  themselves. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  the  current  of  love  can  be  strength¬ 
ened  except  by  deepening  the  channels  of  knowledge.”  A  life¬ 
long  study  of  Christ  is  “the  only  thing  which  can  furnish  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  stimulant  to  our  affections.”  In  “Christ’s  most  con¬ 
secrated  servants,  Edwards,  Pascal,  Brainard,  Howe,  you  will 
find  that  their  highest  ascents  into  the  regions  of  spiritual  joy 
and  delight  were  made,  not  on  the  wing  of  the  soaring  affec¬ 
tions,  but  along  the  ladder  of  patient  search  after  God,  and  in 
surmounting  round  after  round  of  the  scala  sancta  of  revealed 
truth.”  Therefore  for  the  sake  of  the  sentiments  and  charities 
themselves  which  literature  over  exalts  in  themselves,  and  as 
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dissevered  from  the  stem  of  conviction  on  which  they  grow  to 
any  purpose,  we  must  insist  on  these  convictions  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing.  The  branches  live  only  as  the  stem  lives. 

It  is  a  profound  conviction  with  me  that  this  is  specially 
needed  just  now.  The  exaggeration  of  these  sentiments  and 
charities  shows  that  they  have  been  removed  from  a  spiritual 
basis  to  a  lower  and  weaker  and  precarious  one.  The  dissua- 
sives  against  even  inquiring  what  their  basis  is,  which  are  part 
of  the  now  popular  outcry  against  theology ;  the  insisting  that 
good  feeling  shall  be  esteemed,  eulogized  and  stimulated  for  its 
own  sake  alone,  and  the  serious  attempt  to  fasten  it  to  con¬ 
science  and  faith  be  resisted  ;  the  ready  and  superficial  protest : 
“It  is  enough  if  people  only  have  a  warm  side  towards  their 
fellows,  no  matter  what  it  proceeds  from, — away  with  all  inqui¬ 
sition  into  the  motives  or  foundations  of  pleasant  dispositions 
and  friendly  acts, — it  is  ungracious  and  meddlesome — what  has 
doctrine  to  do  with  the  social  virtues  ?  These  things  betray 
bald,  short-lived  anti-evangelical  humanitarianism  in  what  are 
called  evangelical  circles.  The  pulpit  easily  yields  to  them, 
preaches  mere  natural  feeling  instead  of  the  divine  life,  helps  the 
world  “worship  any  serve  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,” 
— does  its  part  to  help  materialism  bring  in  that  kingdom  of 
man  which,  it  is  boasted,  has  now  fairly  superseded  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  and  finds  itself  popular  with  the  unregenerate  for 
so  doing.  Men  will  praise  thee  when  thou  givest  them  credit 
for  real  goodness  of  heart  minus  the  new  birth.  It  is  not 
necessary  altogether  to  “outgrow  prayer  and  piety,  and  put 
culture  and  science  in  place  of  religion,”  as  a  late  Boston  letter 
says  the  Parker  Memorial  Society  has  done.  Sermon  and  prayer 
and  conference  and  exhortation  can  be  taken  down  from  the  de¬ 
vout  and  spiritual  level  instead,  and  secularized,  saturated  with 
mere  naturalism ;  we  can  talk  incessantly  of  love  in  the  family 
and  among  neighbors,  in  place  of  love  to  God.  As  the  life  of 
the  heart  in  all  our  social  relations  began  first  aside  from  or  be¬ 
fore  any  religious  convictions,  whatever  small  part  of  it  (through 
grace)  has  been  connected  with  such  convictions  can  easily  be 
slipped  aside  or  drawn  away  from  them  unaware ;  and  even  the 
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pulpit  —  whose  very  business  it  is,  as  Christian,  to  prevent 
this, — may  unconsciously  do  the  chief  part  of  this  disastrous 
work.  And  therefore  the  lesson  given  on  the  survival  of  the 
feelings  in  George  Eliot  by  “one  who  knew  her,”  has  special 
truth  and  timeliness  and  moment. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  LITURGICAL  QUESTION— WORSHIP  AND  ITS  FORMS. 

By  Rev.  F.  W.  Conrad,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  term  Liturgic  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  leiturgia , 
and  was  used  to  express  the  service  performed  by  any  public 
officer.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  employed  to  express  the 
idea  of  a  service  in  general,  but  it  is  applied  in  particular  to  the 
service  performed  by  the  Jewish  priests,  to  the  service  of  Christ 
as  High  Priest,  and  to  that  of  the  Apostles  in  spreading  the 
Christian  religion.  In  the  ancient  Church  it  was  used  to  ex¬ 
press  all  that  pertained  to  the  public  worship  of  God.  'We  use 
it  still  to  designate  every  thing  which  pertains  to  the  form  of 
worship,  whether  public  or  private,  every  thing  which  bears 
upon  the  manner  of  worship,  of  performing  religious  rites  or  of 
administering  religious  ordinances.  The  term  Cultus  means 
culture  literally,  but  is  likewise  employed  by  the  classic  authors 
to  denote  worship.  As  now  used,  it  embraces  both  ideas,  viz  : 
the  culture  of  worship.  Cultus  refers,  then,  to  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  worship,  while  Liturgic  refers  to  the  form, 
which  is  followed  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

Inasmuch  as  the  subject  of  worship  and  its  form,  has  awak¬ 
ened  special  interest  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  we  propose  adding  our 
mite  to  the  proper  decision  of  the  liturgical  question. 

Luther  was  not  only  the  father  of  the  Reformation  and  founder 
of  the  Church  which  bears  his  name,  but  he  was  also  the  au¬ 
thor  of  its  order  of  worship.  “The  worship  of  God,”  says  he, 
“is  of  Divine  origin,  as  well  as  the  office  of  the  ministry ;  but 
just  as  the  latter  has  been  corrupted  through  the  tyrannyof  the 
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priesthood,  so  too  has  the  former  been  perverted,  through  the 
influence  of  the  hypocrites.  And  as  we  do  not  desire  to  abro¬ 
gate  the  office  of  the  ministry,  but  to  bring  it  again  into  its 
proper  position,  neither  do  we  intend  to  destroy  the  worship  of 
God,  but  to  re-instate  it  into  its  original  purity.  Three  great 
errors  have  crept  into  the  worship  of  God.  The  first,  that  the 
word  of  God  was  put  to  silence  in  the  churches,  and  the  whole 
time  of  service  occupied  with  reading  and  singing.  The  second, 
that  as  the  word  of  God  was  hushed,  they  introduced  in  its 
stead,  so  many  unscriptural  fables,  lies,  legends,  songs  and  ser¬ 
mons,  that  it  is  horrible  to  witness  it.  The  third,  that  this  ser¬ 
vice  was  performed  in  order  to  merit  God’s  grace  and  salvation.” 

Luther  prepared  his  first  liturgy,  called  the  Formula  Missce , 
as  a  directory  of  worship,  for  the  use  of  Evangelical  churches, 
in  1523.  In  the  compilation  of  it,  he  determined  to  retain  every¬ 
thing  in  the  Romish  Mass  which  was  not  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God,  instead  of  introducing  at  once  an  entirely  new  order  of 
church  service.  He  regarded  the  latter  course  of  doubtful  pro¬ 
priety,  being  convinced,  than  as  soon  as  the  Evangelical  faith 
would  become  living  and  self-conscious,  it  would  separate  from 
itself  every  thing  foreign  to  its  nature,  and  cling  to  that  only 
which  accorded  with  it.  In  this  Service  he  wished  simply  to 
show  how  far  the  Catholic  order  of  worship  could  be  safely 
followed*  in  the  Evangelical  churches. 

The  parts  of  worship,  according  to  the  Formula  Missce  pre¬ 
pared  by  Luther,  were  the  following  : 

I.  THE  ORDINARY  SERVICE. 

I.  The  Introitus.  This  was  the  name  given  to  the  passage 
of  Scripture  sung  or  chanted  as  the  minister  entered  the  altar. 
Luther  preferred,  however,  the  Psalms  themselves,  from  which 
they  were  taken.  2.  The  Kyne.  This  consists  in  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  petition  :  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  Lord !  Have 
mercy  upon  us,  O  Christ !  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  Lord  !  It 
was  sung  by  the  choir.  3.  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  This  was  also 
called  the  Greater  Gloria,  in  comparison  with  the  Gloria  Patri, 
called  the  Smaller  Gloria.  4.  The  Collect.  This  was  a  short 
prayer,  invoking  the  blessings  of  God  on  the  reading  of  the 
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Scriptures.  5.  The  Epistle  for  the  day.  6.  Graduate.  This 
was  a  Psalm,  which  was  sung  between  the  reading  of  the  Epis¬ 
tles  and  the  Gospels,  while  the  Deacon  was  ascending  the  steps 
leading  to  the  place  for  reading  the  Gospels,  after  having  read 
the  Epistle.  The  word  Alleluia  was  repeated  after  it.  7.  The 
Gospel  for  the  day.  8.  The  singing  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  9. 
The  Sermon. 

II.  THE  COMMUNION. 

I.  The  Praefatio.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  preface 
uttered  in  introducing  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
Minister — The  Lord  be  with  you.  Congregation — And  with 
thy  spirit.  Minister — Lift  up  your  hearts.  Congregation — We 
lift  them  unto  the  Lord.  Minister — Let  us  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord  our  God.  Congregation — It  is  meet  and  right  so  to 
do.  2.  The  Consecration  with  the  Sanctus  and  the  Benedictus. 
The  Sanctus  is :  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth, 
heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory.  The  Benedictus  is  : 
Hosannah  in  the  highest,  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Hosannah  in  the  highest.  3.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Pax  Domini — “Our  Father,”  &c.  “The  peace 
of  the  Lord  be  with  you  always.”  4.  The  distribution  of  the 
Bread  and  Wine,  during  which  they  sang  the  Agnus  Dei ,  which 
is — Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have 
mercy  upon  us,  have  mercy  upon  us,  give  us  peace.  5.  The 
Benediction.  “Let  us  bless  the  Lord,”  followed  by :  The  Lord 
bless  and  keep  thee,  &c. 

Luther  adopted  the  principle,  that  as  no  particular  Order  of 
Worship  was  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Church  of  God 
had  the  right  from  time  to  time,  to  adopt  such  an  one  as 
tended  to  the  edification  of  the  people,  and  to  change,  alter,  or 
amend  the  same,  as  her  interests  and  circumstances  might  re¬ 
quire,  so  far  as  the  form  was  concerned,  retaining,  however, 
always  the  substance  of  worship  as  contained  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  Accordingly,  he  changed  and  improved  the  order  of 
worship  contained  in  the  Formula  Missce  in  1526,  by  preparing 
his  second  liturgy,  the  “German  Mass,”  the  parts  of  which 
were  as  follows ; 
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I.  The  singing  of  a  spiritual  hymn  or  German  Psalm.  2. 
The  Kyrie.  3.  The  reading  of  the  Collect.  4.  The  reading  of 
the  Epistle.  5.  The  singing  of  a  German  Hymn.  6.  The 
reading  of  the  Gospels.  7.  The  singing  of  the  Creed  Hymn. 
8.  The  Sermon  for  the  Sabbath  or  Festival.  9.  The  Lord’s 
prayer  paraphrased.  10.  The  admonition  to  the  Communi¬ 
cants.  11.  The  Consecration  of  the  Elements.  12.  The  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  words  of  the  institution.  13.  The  concluding  Col¬ 
lect.  14.  The  Benediction. 

We  see  in  this  improved  Order  of  Worship,  less  dependence 
on  the  Romish  ritual,  and  greater  simplicity  according  to  the 
established  principles  of  worship,  adopted  by  Luther.  It  was 
his  intention  to  prepare  a  third  and  still  more  simple  order  of 
worship,  minute  details  of  which  he  had  not  'prepared  but 
whose  cardinal  points  he  had  marked  out,  and  which  Count 
Zinzendorf  adopted  in  preparing  an  Order  of  Worship  for  the 
Moravians. 

Two  great  principles  which  were  adopted  by  Luther  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Church  that  bears  his  name,  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  in  order  to  understand  the  history  of  her  worship  ;  the 
first  was  to  adhere  to  what  was  old  and  customary,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  done  consistently  with  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  second 
was  to  make  such  changes  as  seemed  to  be  required  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  wants  of  her  members.  Accordingly,  under  the 
influence  of  the  former  principle,  there  was  a  strong  tendency, 
for  more  than  a  century,  to  make  little  alteration  in  the  forms 
of  worship,  and  to  retain  substantially  the  same  order  of  devo¬ 
tion.  Under  the  influences  of  the  latter  principle,  which  grad¬ 
ually  became  stronger  and  stronger,  changes  were  made  from 
time  to  time,  until  at  last  there  was  hardly  a  remnant  of  the  old 
order  of  worship  left  in  many  of  the  Lutheran  Churches  on  the 
continent.  According  as  the  one  or  the  other  principle  pre¬ 
vailed  among  those  who  governed  the  Church,  was  her  form  of 
worship  varied  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  in  most  of 
which  liturgies  were  prepared  and  introduced.  During  the  last 
half  century  the  liturgical  tendency  has  been  revived,  and  un¬ 
der  its  influence  a  considerable  number  of  liturgies  have  been 
prepared  and  introduced  into  the  Churches  on  the  continent. 
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Examples  of  this  tendency  are  found  in  the  Prussian  liturgy, 
and  in  that  prepared  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lohe. 

The  order  of  worship  contained  in  the  Prussian  liturgy,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  United  Evangelical  Church  in  1822,  by  Frederick 
William,  is  as  follows  : 

MORNING  SERVICE. 

I.  The  opening  Hymn.  As  the  last  verse  is  sung  by  the 
congregation,  the  minister  rises,  approaches  the  altar,  and  prays 
for  himself ;  then  turns  to  the  people  who  rise  and  stand,  while 
he  reads  the  opening  consecration  form  :  In  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  Our 
help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  hath  made  Heaven  and 
Earth.”  2.  The  Confession  of  sin.  3.  The  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  the  place  of  the  Introitus.  4.  The  Smaller  Gloria.  5, 
The  Kyrie  three  times.  6.  The  Greater  Gloria.  7.  The  Greet¬ 
ing  :  The  Lord  be  with  you.  8.  The  Collect.  9.  The  reading 
of  the  Epistle,  followed  with  the  Hallelujah  by  the  choir.  10. 
The  reading  of  the  Gospels,  followed  with  the  response  from 
the  choir  :  “Blessed  art  thou  O  Christ !”  1 1.  The  Creed  which 

is  sung.  12.  The  passage  of  Scripture  after  the  Creed.  13.  The 
Preface.  14.  The  General  Church  Prayer.  15.  The  Lord’s 
Prayer.  The  minister  now  leaves  the  altar  and  enters  the  pul¬ 
pit.  16.  The  Principal  Hymn,  preparatory  to  the  sermon. 
17.  The  Sermon,  which  begins  with  either  a  short  prayer  or 
greeting,  before  the  reading  of  the  text,  and  closes  with  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  18.  The  Annunciations.  19.  The  Benediction, 
after  which  the  minister  leaves  the  pulpit,  and  the  congregation 
sings  a  short  hymn. 

THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  LORD’S  SUPPER. 

I.  The  minister  enters  the  altar,  and  reads  an  admonition  to 
the  communicants.  2.  A  short  prayer.  3.  The  consecration. 
4.  The  greeting.  5.  The  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine, 
during  which  the  hymn,  “O  Lamb  of  God,”  is  sung,  and  the 
words  of  the  institution  are  repeated.  6.  The  concluding 
prayer.  7.  The  Benediction,  followed  with  a  short  hymn  by 
the  congregation.  This  Liturgy  contains  a  more  simple  and 
abridged  form  of  worship,  which  is  used  where  there  is  no  choir, 
and  where  the  time  for  the  whole  service  is  too  short. 
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A  Liturgy,  compiled  from  more  than  two  hundred  older  lit¬ 
urgies,  by  the  celebrated  old  Lutheran  theologian,  Rev.  William 
Lohe,  published  in  Germany  in  1844,  and  designed  for  the  use 
of  the  Old  Lutheran  Churches  in  Europe  and  America,  presents 
the  following  order  of  worship : 

1.  Hymn  by  the  congregation.  2.  Invocation  at  the  altar. 
3.  Confession  of  sin.  4.  Introitus,  with  the  Gloria  Patri  or  a 
hymn.  5.  Kyrie.  6.  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  7.  Collect.  8.  The 
Epistle  and  Hallelujah.  9.  Gospel,  and  “Glory  be  to  thee  O 
Lord!”  10.  Creed,  Nicene,  Apostles’  or  Luther’s  hymn.  11. 
Sermon.  12.  Prayer.  13.  Annunciation.  14.  Benediction. 

The  whole  service  is  interspersed  with  responses  from  the 
congregation,  and  the  forms  are  as  long,  if  not  longer  than  those 
of  the  Episcopal  Common  Prayer  Book.  The  design  of  this 
liturgy  is  to  present  a  prescribed,  uniform,  complete  and  invari¬ 
able  liturgical  service. 

The  first  Order  of  Service  used  by  Lutheran  churches  in  this 
country  was  that  adopted  by  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  its  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  1748.  It  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  if  we  mistake  not,  and  is  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  Luther  in  the  German  mass.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  copy,  as  given  by  Dr.  J.  Fry,  in  his  “Church  Book  Ex¬ 
plained 

THE  ORDER  OF  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  AS  IT  SHALL  BE  HELD  IN  ALL  OUR  CON¬ 
GREGATIONS. 

I.  Hymn  of  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

^ After  the  Hymn  the  Minister  shall  go  before  the  Altar  and  turning 
his  face  to  the  congregation ,  shall  say  : 

2.  The  Exhortation  to  Confession. 

“Beloved  in  the  Lord,  &c.,  &c.  Therefore  make  confession  with  me  of 
your  sins  and  say  thus:” 

Here  follows  The  Confession  of  Sins,  ending  with 

The  Kyrie,  “ Lord  God,  the  Father  in  Heaven,  have  mercy  ufion  us," 
&^c. 

\ After  the  Confession  shall  be  sung 

3.  The  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  (  The  metrical  version  was  used.) 

Then  shall  the  minister  say  : 

4.  The  Salutation. 

Minister  :  The  Lord  be  with  you. 

Congregation  :  And  with  thy  spirit. 

Minister:  Let  us  pray. 
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\And  he  shall  use  the  Collect  appointed  in  the  Marburg  Hymn  Book 
for  the  Sunday  or  Festival  day. 

The  Collect.  \ 

\  After  the  Collect  the  Mmister  shall  say :  Let  us  reverently  hear 

5.  The  Epistle  for  the  Day. 

6.  The  principal  Hymn. 

If  Then  shall  the  Minister  say :  Let  us  reverently  hear 

7.  The  Gospel  for  the  Day. 

If  Then  shall  follow 

8.  The  Creed.  ( The  metrical  form  was  used.) 

If  Then  shall  be  sung 

9.  A  Hymn.  (Nos.  4Q  or  50  in  the  Church  Book  were  the  hymns  des¬ 
ignated  to  be  used  here.) 

i[f  Then  shall follow  the  Sermon  preceded  by  the  Exordium,  or  a  Prayer 
concluding  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  during  which  the  congregation  shall 
stand. 

10.  The  Sermon. 

1 \ After  the  Sermon  nothing  shall  be  used  except  the  following  General 
Prayer  or  The  Litany. 

11.  The  General  Prayer. 

\ After  the  General  Prayer ,  special  prayers  (if  desired)  for  the  sick,  &*c., 
shall  be  offered,  followed  by 

The  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Tf  Then  shall  follow  the  Notices  and  Appointments,  after  which  the  Min¬ 
ister  shall  say 

12.  The  Votum.  "  The  peace  of  God,"  &*c. 

If  Then  shall  be  sung 

13.  A  Hymn. 

14.  If  Then  the  Minister  going  before  the  Altar  shall  say 

Minister:  The  Lord  be  with  you. 

Congregation  :  And  with  thy  spirit. 

Minister  :  Let  us  pray.  (Here follows) 

14.  The  Closing  Collect. 

15.  The  Benediction.  “  The  Lord  bless  thee,"  &>c. 

The  first  Liturgy  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States  was  prepared  and  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  in 
1786.  Prior  to  that  time  the  fathers  of  our  Church  used  the 
liturgies  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  Europe.  Its  order 
of  worship  was  as  follows : 

1.  A  suitable  hymn.  2.  The  Confession  of  Sin,  concluding 
with  the  Kyrie.  3.  The  Greeting  by  the  minister:  “The,  Lord 
be  with  you.”  4.  The  Response  by  the  congregation  :  “And 
with  thy  spirit.”  5.  Prayer  either  uttered  from  the  heart,  or 
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read  from  the  Hymn-Book  which  may  conclude  with  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  6.  The  reading  of  the  Epistle.  7.  The  Baptism  of 
Children.  8.  The  principal  Hymn.  The  minister  then  leaves 
the  altar  and  enters  the  pulpit.  9.  The  Sermon.  10.  A  Church 
Prayer  or  the  Litany,  concluding  with  intercessions  for  the  sick, 
&c.,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  11.  The  Annunciations.  12.  “The 
Peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding  keep  your  hearts 
and  minds  in  Christ  Jesus.”  13.  A  few  verses  are  again  sung. 
14.  The  alms  are  collected.  15.  The  minister  returns  to  the 
altar  and  again  greets  the  congregation  :  “The  Lord  be  with 
you,”  to  which  they  again  respond :  “And  with  thy  Spirit.” 
16.  A  short  ejaculatory  prayer.  17.  The  benediction.  18.  A 
doxology. 

Inasmuch  as  country  churches  could  have  only  one  service 
on  Sabbath  and  Festival  days,  it  was  enjoined  that  the  catechi- 
sation  of  the  children  should  take  place  immediately  after  the 
sermon,  and  before  the  Hymn  and  the  Benediction,  which  was 
not  to  be  neglected  at  least  from  Easter  to  St.  Michael’s  day. 

If  in  town  churches  there  be  afternoon  service,  it  shall  be 
conducted  after  the  following  order : 

1.  Hymn.  2.  Minister  approaches  the  altar,  and  calls  upon 
the  young  to  come  forward.  3.  Utters  a  short  prayer.  4.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  young  on  the  sermon  of  the  morning  cate- 
chetically.  5.  Repetition  by  the  young  of  a  part  of  the  cate¬ 
chism  which  is  then  expounded.  6.  Hymn  by  congregation  or 
Catechumens  alone.  Either  the  Creed  Hymn  or  another  suit¬ 
able  one.  7.  Alms.  8.  A  Collect.  9.  The  Benediction.  10. 
Hymn.  If  there  be  a  sermon  delivered,  it  may  be  based  upon 
the  Epistle  for  the  day,  or  another  suitable  portion  of  Scripture. 
If  there  can  be  no  morning  service  in  town  congregations,  then 
the  afternoon  service  shall  be  conducted  as  follows:  1.  Hymn. 
2.  Sermon  of  half  an  hour’s  length.  3.  Catechisation  another 
half  hour.  4.  A  Collect.  5.  Benediction.  6.  Hymn. 

Prayer  meetings  were  to  be  short  in  the  towns,  and  consisted 
of  hymns,  prayers,  exhortation,  and  benediction. 

This  Liturgy  continued  in  use  thirty-two  years,  after  which 
it  was  superseded  by  a  new  and  improved  edition,  published  by 
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the  Pennsylvania  Synod  in  1 8 1 8.  Its  order  of  worship  was  as 
follows : 

i.  Hymn  at  the  Altar.  2.  Confession  of  Sin,  concluding 
with  the  Kyrie.  3.  The  Greeting.  4.  The  Response.  5.  The 
reading  of  the  Epistle,  Gospel,  or  other  suitable  portion  of 
Scripture.  6.  Prayer.  7.  Baptism  of  Children.  8.  Principal 
Hymn.  During  the  singing  of  this  the  minister  ascends  the 
pulpit.  9.  The  reading  of  the  Church  Prayer,  Litany,  or  the 
uttering  of  an  extemporaneous  one,  concluding  with,  10.  The 
Peace  of  God,  &c.  11.  Hymn.  12.  Benediction.  It  contains 

a  second  form  of  worship,  which  begins  with:  1.  Invocation. 
2.  Hymn.  3.  The  Te  Deum  Laudamus.  4.  Hymn.  5.  Prayer. 
6.  Sermon.  7.  Prayer.  8.  Hymn.  9.  Benediction. 

The  next  Liturgy,  which  was  the  first  English  one  published 
in  this  country  under  the  auspices  of  any  Synod,  was  that  of 
the  New  York  Ministerium  in  1824.  Its  order  of  worship  was 
as  follows : 

I.  Hymn.  2.  Confession  of  Sin.  3.  Reading  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.  4.  Prayer.  5.  Hymn.  6.  Sermon.  7.  Prayer.  8.  Hymn. 
9.  Annunciation.  10.  Benediction. 

In  1795,  Dr.  Kuntze  translated  a  German  Liturgy  into  En¬ 
glish,  for  the  use  of  the  Lutheran  churches  worshiping  in  that 
language.  In  1797,  Geo.  Strebeck  compiled  an  English  Liturgy 
for  the  use  of  the  English  Lutheran  Church  in  New  York  city. 
In  1806,  a  third  English  Liturgy  was  published  for  the  use  of  the 
same  Church.  These  were  chronologically  the  first  English  lit¬ 
urgies  used  by  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country. 

In  1832,  the  General  Synod  published  its  first  English  Lit¬ 
urgy.  The  order  of  worship  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
the  New  York  Liturgy  just  mentioned. 

The  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Carolina  published  an  English 
Liturgy  with  their  constitution,  about  thirty-five  years  ago, 
whose  order  of  service  w^as  analogous  to  that  of  the  New 
York  Liturgy. 

The  third  Liturgy  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  was 
published  in  1842  in  German.  It  is  much  more  full  than  any 
of  those  which  preceded  it.  It  was  translated  into  English  and 
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adopted  by  the  General  Synod.  Its  order  of  worship  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Invocation  at  the  Altar.  2.  Hymn.  3.  Confession  of  Sin 
concluding  with,  4.  The  Kyrie.  5.  Reading  of  the  Scripture. 

6.  Hymn — The  minister  enters  the  pulpit.  7.  Prayer.  8.  Ser¬ 
mon.  9.  Lord’s  Prayer.  ,10.  Hymn.  11.  Annunciations.  12. 
Benediction. 

It  contains  also  the  “Te  Deum  Laudamus,”  which  can  be 
used  at  pleasure,  on  appropriate  occasions,  such  as  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  has  a  paraphrase  of  the  Creed 
among  the  General  Prayers  for  the  Sabbath  morning  worship, 
and  enjoins  the  use  of  the  Creed  in  the  Baptism  of  children, 
and  the  consecration  of  a  church.  The  German  original  is 
very  expressive  and  devotional.  It  is,  however,  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  to  transfer  the  idiomatic  language  of  devotion  from 
one  tongue  into  another.  All  that  could  be  reasonably  expected 
in  this  respect,  was  done  in  translating  this  Liturgy  into  En¬ 
glish,  for  the  use  of  the  Churches  of  the  General  Synod ;  but 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  German  can  fail  to  notice  that  the 
English  is  inferior  to  it.  And  from  this  fact,  it  became  clear 
that  the  General  Synod  can  never  expect  to  furnish  its  English 
churches  with  an  acceptable  and  abiding  liturgy,  except  in  the 
form  of  an  original  compilation,  and  composition  in  that  lan¬ 
guage. 

In  i860,  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  adopted  a  new  liturgy,  the 
order  of  which  is  as  follows : 

1.  A  responsive  Introit,  concluding  with  the  Gloria  Patri. 
2.  The  Confession  of  Sin.  3.  The  Kyrie,  as  a  response  by  the 
congregation.  4.  The  Absolution,  with  its  response,  Amen. 
5.  The  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  6.  The  Greeting,  with  its  response. 

7.  The  Collect  and  its  response.  8.  The  Epistle  and  its  re¬ 
sponse.  9.  The  Gospel  and  its  response.  10.  The  Apostle’s 
Creed,  by  an  audible  and  united  repetition.  11.  The  General 
Prayer,  or,  12.  The  Litany  with  twenty-two  responses.  13. 
First  Litany  Collect.  14.  Second  Litany  Collect.  15.  Third 
Litany  Collect.  16.  The  fourth  Litany  Collect.  17.  The  fifth 
Litany  Collect.  18.  The  principal  Hymn,  during  the  singing 
of  which  the  minister  enters  the  pulpit.  19.  The  Sermon.  20. 
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The  Lord’s  Prayer  by  a  united  audible  repetition.  21.  The 
concluding  Hymn,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  minister 
leaves  the  pulpit  and  returns  to  the  chancel.  22.  The  Benedic¬ 
tion.  23.  The  Response — Amen  ! 

This  Liturgy  is  a  translation  of  a  German  one,  adopted  in 
1855.  The  variations,  however,  between  the  German  and  En¬ 
glish  editions  are  numerous  and  great.  We  gave  it  a  fair  trial 
as  pastor  at  Lancaster,  and  while  we  acknowledge  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  parts  which  should  belong  to  a  Lutheran 
order  of  worship,  we  are  constrained  to  confess  that  it  is  cum¬ 
bered  with  others  which  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced 
into  it.  We  found  it  liable  to  various  objections,  drawn  from 
practical  experience. 

The  experiment  of  inducing  a  congregation  to  go  through 
the  whole  of  the  service,  proved  that  it  could  not  be  done  with¬ 
out  confusing  the  people,  requiring  more  attention  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  performing  their  parts,  than  to  the  truth  which  they  con¬ 
tained,  and  creating  a  spirit  of  anxiety  among  the  unlearned 
and  timid,  rather  than  a  spirit  of  true  and  calm  devotion  among 
all.-  The  attempt  had  been  made  by  our  predecessor  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  people  by  a  regular  training  to  go  through  this  service, 
and  yet  its  practical  result  was  a  failure.  They  could  not  be 
gotten  to  go  over  more  than  one-third  of  it.  Of  the  twenty- 
nine  responses  which  they  were  to  repeat,  they  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  utter  more  than  two,  viz:  that  of  the  Greeting  and  the 
Kyrie;  and  the  number  of  those  who  attempted  even  this  was 
not  more  than  one  in  twenty.  Of  the  two  parts  to  be  repeated 
audibly  and  unitedly,  the  repetition  of  but  one  was  attempted, 
that  of  the  Creed.  The  number  of  the  people  joining  was  com¬ 
paratively  small,  and  those  who  did,  did  so  in  subdued  tones 
and  trembling  voices,  rather  because  they  felt  that  some  of  them 
must  make  the  attempt  to  fill  up  the  part  of  the  congregation, 
than  because  they  preferred  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  kindling 
in  them  the  spirit  of  devotion. 

1.  We  found  it  too  long.  The  whole  service  covers  about 
eight  pages.  We  used  less  than  half  of  it,  and  it  took  about 
half  an  hour  to  perform  it.  It  would  have  required  at  least 
forty-five  minutes  to  go  through  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  fully  as 
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long,  if  not  longer  than  the  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Its  constant  use  would  become  exceedingly  tedious. 

2.  We  found  it  too  complicated.  It  is  composed  of  more 
than  fifty  different  parts,  to  be  used  either  unitedly,  or  alter¬ 
nately,  by  the  minister  and  the  congregation.  Exclusive  of  the 
Litany,  it  is  divided  into  upwards  of  thirty  parts.  We  used  less 
than  half  of  those  just  mentioned,  and  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole,  and  still  found  that  the  order  of  worship  was  not 
sufficiently  simplified.  The  parts  which  complicate  the  service, 
are  comparatively  unimportant,  and  ought  to  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded. 

3.  We  found  the  different  modes  of  worship  required  by  the 
rubrics  impracticable.  Three  different  modes  of  worship  are 
introduced.  The  first  mode  is  that  of  performing  alternate 
parts.  The  whole  service  requires  the  minister  to  perform 
about  thirty  parts  alone,  and  the  congregation  to  perform  an 
equal  number  of  parts  alone  as  their  response.  The  second 
mode  is  that  of  a  united  and  audible  repetition  of  parts.  The 
Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  are  to  be  uttered  aloud 
.  be  the  minister  and  the  people  together.  The  third  mode  is 
that  of  offering  prayer  with  one  accord,  the  minister  leading 
audibly,  and  the  people  following  silently. 

4.  We  found  it  to  abound  with  tautology.  The  petition, 
“Have  mercy  upon  us,”  occurs  fifteen  times  in  this  precise  form 
during  the  service,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  other  petitions 
which  contain  the  same  in  substance,  expressed  in  different  lan¬ 
guage.  It  contains  so  many  parts,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
compose  them  without  introducing  the  same  idea  more  or  less 
frequently.  It  has  nine  different  prayers  including  the  Litany. 
Now,  let  the  Litany  be  excluded,  and  a  general  prayer  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it,  and  we  defy  any  man  to  offer  an  extemporaneous 
one,  without  introducing  many  of  the  petitions,  and  much  of 
the  substance  contained  in  the  eight  prayers  which  precede  and 
follow  it.  Indeed,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  compose  a  gen¬ 
eral  prayer,  worthy  of  the  name,  which  would  not  include  many 
of  the  sentiments,  and  even  of  the  petitions,  contained  in  the 
shorter  prayers.  Let  any  intelligent  worshiper  listen  to  the  in¬ 
junction  of  Christ :  “Use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen 
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do,  for  they  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking,” 
and  then  ponder  an  illustration  of  it,  as  exhibited  by  the  proph¬ 
ets  of  Baal,  crying  out  over  and  over  again  :  “O  Baal,  hear  us  !” 
and  immediately  afterwards  go  through  this  service,  and  repeat 
the  same  petition  at  least  fifteen  times  in  form,  and  half  as  many 
more  times  in  substance,  and  he  could  but  be  impressed  with 
the  fear  that  the  authors  of  that  service  had  not  paid  proper 
deference  to  the  command  of  Christ,  nor  due  heed  to  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  heathen,  when  they  prepared  it  for  use  in  the  churches. 

We  found  it  to  be  cumbered  with  unnecessary  parts.  The 
Greeting  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  them.  In  itself  consid¬ 
ered  it  is  harmless,  but  to  constitute  it  a  distinct  part  of  an  or¬ 
der  of  worship,  seems  to  us  to  be  unnecessary.  In  its  use  the 
•minister  says:  “The  Lord  be  with  you  !”  and  the  congregation 
responds :  “And  with  thy  spirit.”  But  what  is  here  asked  in 
general  terms,  will  be  embraced  in  the  silent  prayer  of  both 
minister  and  people  on  entering  the  church,  and  be  likewise  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  general  prayer.  If  used  at  all,  it  should  be  the 
first  part  of  the  service,  and  not  be  introduced  into  the  middle 
of  it.  Luther  did  not  retain  it  in  either  of  his  Liturgies,  and 
the  American  Fathers  finding  it  an  incongruity,  also  dropped  it. 
And  in  imitation  of  these  examples,  none  of  the  Synods  which 
have  published  English  Liturgies  in  America,  introduced  it 
except  the  Pennsylvania  Synod. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Collect.  Its  original  design  was  to 
call  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle.  But 
many  of  the  Collects  are  not  conformed  to  this  design,  and  it 
seems  to  us  altogether  unnecessary  to  introduce  a  distinct  part 
into  the  order  of  worship,  for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  The 
use  of  the  Collects  for  the  Sabbaths  and  Festivals,  as  well  as 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  five  Litany  Collects  contained  in 
the  morning  service,  cannot  but  involve  frequent  tautology,  and 
tend  to  the  complication  of  the  order  of  worship. 

The  responses  to  the  reading  of  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel 
seem  to  us  to  belong  to  the  same  category.  After  the  reading 
of  the  Epistle,  the  congregation  is  to  respond  :  “Sanctify  us,  O 
Lord,  through  Thy  truth,  Thy  word  is  truth!”  After  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel,  they  are  to  respond  :  “Praise  be  to  Thee,  O 
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Christ !”  They  are  both  unnecessary,  because  their  substance 
will  be  contained  in  other  parts  of  the  service.  They  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the 
responsive  ideal  of  the  compilers.  Our  people  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  repeat  them,  and  we  were  necessitated  to  perform  that 
part  of  the  service  for  them. 

We  found  several  parts  which,  in  our  judgment  are  decidedly 
objectionable.  Such  we  regard  the  Absolution  added  to  the 
form  of  Confession.  The  history  of  Confession  and  Absolution 
should  make  Protestants  careful  in  the  manner  of  using  them. 
We  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  a  suitable  form  of  Confession, 
nor  to  the  declaration  of  the  promise  of  God  to  the  truly  peni¬ 
tent  and  believing  soul,  at  the  Preparatory  Service,  but  to  a 
formal  absolution  to  be  used  every  Sabbath,  we  have  serious 
objections.  We  regard  it  as  unscriptural,  liturgically  un-Luth¬ 
eran,  and  practically  liable  to  make  an  erroneous  impression 
upon  the  simple-minded  and  unlearned  hearer.  We  object, 
also,  to  a  part  of  the  form  in  which  it  is  used.  It  declares  that 
God  had  pardoned  the  sins  of  all  the  worshipers,  without  des¬ 
ignating  in  the  same  sentence  the  condition  upon  which  this 
alone  could  be  predicated.  It  was  not  retained  by  Luther  as  a 
part  of  a  regular  church  service,  nor  is  it  found  in  any  other 
Liturgy  published  by  any  Synod,  ever  connected  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  of  our  Church  in  this  country. 

We  prefer  but  one  form  of  Confession  for  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice.  Of  the  two  which  this  Liturgy  contains,  we  regard  the 
first  one  as  too  specific  and  rough.  Its  sentences  are  too  long, 
and  it  is  cumbered  with  synonyms.  The  second  one  is  free 
from  any  of  these  defects,  and  is  the  best  form  of  Confession  we 
have  seen.  But  we  prefer  the  introduction  to  the  first  form  and 
have  serious  objections  to  the  first  part  of  the  introduction  to 
the  second  form.  Without  explanation,  it  makes  an  erroneous 

f 

impression  upon  the  natural  man  who  will  pervert  it  and  expect 
to  be  saved  by  his  works,  “by  doing  what  is  lawful  and  right.” 
We  give  the  preference  to  the  Apostles’  Creed,  over  the  Nicene, 
and  do  not  regard  the  use  of  the  Litany,  as  a  proper  substitute 
for  the  general  prayer.  And  we  have  come  to  the  deliberate 
conclusion,  from  practical  experience,  that  a  service  like  this, 
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modeled  after  the  ideal  of  the  Romish  Mass,  does  not  meet  the 
devotional  wants  of  spiritual  Christians,  does  not  accord  with 
the  Apostolic  mode  of  worship,  and  can  never  be  successfully 
introduced  into  the  churches  belonging  to  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States. 

The  Pennsylvania  Synod,  a  few  years  later,  published  an 
English  Church  Book,  in  which  the  Order  of  Service  first  pre¬ 
sented  was  considerably  modified.  This  Book  of  Worship  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  General  Council,  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  which,  subjected  its  liturgical  parts  to  a  thorough 
revision,  and  its  order  of  service  as  contained  in  a  revised  edi¬ 
tion  (1868)  is  as  follows: 

I.  The  introductory  sentence  by  the  minister,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsive  Amen  by  the  congregation.  2.  A  responsive  intro¬ 
duction  to  confession  of  sin.  3.  The  confession  of  sin,  with  the 
response,  Amen.  4.  The  Absolution  with  the  response,  Amen. 
5.  The  Introit,  concluding  with  the  Gloria  Patri.  6.  The  Kyrie 
responsively.  7.  The  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  8.  The  Greeting. 
9.  The  Response.  10.  The  Collect  with  the  response,  Amen. 

11.  The  Epistle  for  the  day,  with  the  Hallelujah  as  a  response. 

12.  The  Gospel  for  the  day  with  its  response.  13.  The  Apos¬ 
tles’  Creed.  14.  The  Nicene  Creed.  15.  The  sermon.  20. 
The  Apostolic  Votum,  The  peace  of  God,  &c.,  with  its  response. 
21.  Hymn.  22.  The  General  Prayer.  23.  The  Lord’s  Prayer. 
24.  The  Benediction,  with  the  response,  Amen. 

It  contains  about  forty  distinct  parts,  thirty-four  of  which  are 
to  be  used  responsively  between  the  minister  and  the  people ; 
two  repeated  in  concert,  and  four  performed  by  the  pastor 
alone,  the  congregation  following  in  spirit.  The  responses  may 
either  be  said  or  sung  by  the  people. 

This  service  differs  considerably  from  that  found  in  the  last 
liturgy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  and  while  we  admit  that  it 
contains  some  verbal  improvements,  it  lies  open,  nevertheless, 
to  the  same  objections. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  North  America  pub¬ 
lished  a  Book  of  Worship  in  1867.  Its  order  of  Morning  Ser¬ 
vice  is  as  follows : 

I.  The  Introit  concluding  with  the  Gloria  Patri.  2.  The 
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confession  of  sin,  concluding  with  the  Kyrie.  3.  The  Absolu¬ 
tion  with  the  response,  Amen.  4.  The  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  5. 
The  Apostles’  Creed.  6.  The  Nicene  Creed.  7.  Reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  8.  The  Decalogue.  9.  The  General  Prayer  with 
the  response,  Amen.  10.  Hymn.  11.  Sermon.  12.  The 
Lord’s  Prayer.  13.  The  Benediction.  The  responses  are  con¬ 
fined  to  Amen,  and  the  Creed,  Commandments,  and  Lord’s 
Prayer  may  be  repeated  in  concert. 

This  service  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  that  adopted  by 
the  General  Council.  It  is  much  shorter,  less  complicated,  not 
cumbered  with  numerous  responses  and  much  more  easily  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  people.  It  agrees  in  all  material  points  with  that 
adopted  by  the  General  Synod.  It  contains  all  the  parts  of  the 
General  Synod’s  order  of  worship,  with  the  addition  of  the  Ab¬ 
solution,  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Commandments.  The  only 
thing  in  it  to  which  one  could  object  is  the  Absolution.  The 
Nicene  Creed  may  properly  be  used  instead  of  the  Apostles’, 
and  the  occasional  reading  of  the  Commandments  we  heartily 
approve.  By  their  repetition  the  congregation  is  brought,  as  it 
were,  to  the  foot  of  Sinai,  and  hear  God  speak  to  them  all  the 
words  of  His  law.  In  it,  as  before  a  mirror,  the  sinner  can  be¬ 
hold  himself,  and  learn  that  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law, 
and  through  it  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  his  sins;  and  that 
the  law  worketh  wrath,  and  thus  becomes  a  schoolmaster  to 
lead  him  to  Christ.  And  the  saint  is  reminded  of  the  fact,  that, 
although  he  is  not  under  the  law,  as  a  condition  of  life,  but  un¬ 
der  grace,  nevertheless  does  faith  not  make  void  the  law  as  a 
rule  of  life,  but  rather  establishes  it,  and  hence  he  is  bound  to 
have  respect  to  all  the  Commandments  of  God,  that  he  may 
prove  the  reality  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
love  to  his  heavenly  Father.  Luther  repeated  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  every  night  before  retiring  to  rest,  and  then,  medita¬ 
ting  upon  them,  fell  asleep.  They  constitute  a  part  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  worship  of  the  Episcopal  and  Reformed  Churches,  and 
are  contained  in  the  last  German  Liturgy  of  the  Synod  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  provisional  Liturgy  of  the  General  Synod,  and  the 
Book  of  Worship  prepared  by  Dr.  Seiss. 
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The  Synodical  Conference’s  “Kirchen-Agende  for  Congrega¬ 
tions  of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  composed  from  the 
old  orthodox  Saxon  Kirchen-Agenden,”  is  as  follows : 

I.  Hymn.  2.  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  3.  Salutation  and  Response. 
4.  Antiphons  for  the  season.  5.  Collect  6.  Epistle.  7.  Sermon; 
8.  Confession  and  Absolution.  9.  Prayer.  10.  Lord’s  Prayer. 
11.  Hymn.  12.  Sursum  Corda.  13.  Preface.  14.  Sanctus  15. 
Lord’s  Prayer.  16.  Words  of  Institution.  17.  Agnus  Dei  18. 
Communion.  19.  Thanksgiving.  20.  Aaronic  Benediction. 

The  importance  of  having  a  uniform  order  of  worship  in  all 
our  Churches  cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  Its  want  is  very 
generally  felt  among  us.  Its  neglect  has  produced  a  degree  of 
diversity  in  conducting  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary,  found  in  no  other  denomination.  It  ought  to  be  corrected, 
and  an  order  of  worship  adopted  which  can  and  eventually  will 
be  introduced  into  every  Lutheran  church  connected  with  the 
General  Synod. 

The  attempts  made  lately  to  furnish  such  an  order  of  worship 
have  not  proved  entirely  successful,  but  they  have,  nevertheless, 
all  contributed  something  towards  the  attainment  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  and  desired  result.  Of  this  character  we  regard  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  liturgies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  the 
Church  Book  of  the  General  Council,  the  Book  of  Worship  of 
the  General  Synod  of  North  America,  Dr.  Seiss’  Book  of  Wor¬ 
ship,  as  well  as  the  last  edition  of  the  General  Synod’s  liturgy, 
the  Provisional  Liturgy  prepared  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  and 
the  “Order  of  Service”  adopted  by  the  General  Synod,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  new  Book  of  Worship. 

The  parts  of  the  Morning  Service  in  the  last  are  as  follows : 
1.  The  Introit,  concluding  with  the  Gloria  Patri.  2.  The  Con¬ 
fession  of  Sin,  concluding  with  the  Kyrie.  3.  The  repetition  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed.  4.  The  Gloria  in  Elcelsis.  5.  The  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  6.  Hymn.  7.  Prayer.  8.  Hymn.  9.  Sermon. 
10.  Lord’s  Prayer.  11.  Benediction. 

All  the  parts  of  this  service  are  found,  with  scarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion,  in  every  Lutheran  liturgy  to  which  we  have  referred. 
They  are,  in  themselves,  considered  most  desirable  :  they  meet 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  soul,  and  their  devout  and  constant 
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use  must  tend  to  kindle  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  worshiper.  The  history  of  the  several  parts  of  this 
order  of  service  together  with  a  general  criticism  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  defer,  for  want  of  space,  to  the  October  number. 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

By  Rev.  William  Hull,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Dutchess  County  originated  from 
the  immigration  of  the  Palatines  in  1710,  who  at  first  settled 
the  town  of  Germantown,  Columbia  county,  and  afterward 
spread  northward,  southward,  eastward  and  westward.  (See 
“The  Lutheran  Church  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,”  in  Luth¬ 
eran  Quarterly,  vol.  X.,  pages  33-55.) 

Germantown  is  the  most  southern  town  in  Columbia  county, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  German  Lutheran  church  in 
Poughkeepsie,  which  is  of  recent  origin,  the  Lutheran  church 
of  Dutchess  county  is  confined  to  its  two  most  northern  towns, 
Red  Hook  and  Rhinebeck  ;  into  which  at  a  very  early  date  after 
the  original  immigration  the  Palatines  spread.  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  commonly  known  as  the  Stone  Church,  was  the  mother 
church  in  Dutchess  county,  and  was  served  until  1815  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Lutheran  church  of  Germantown  in  Columbia 
county ;  which  latter  church  dates  from  the  period  of  the  im¬ 
migration. 

From  St.  Peter’s  Church  the  Wurtemburg  church  originated  ; 
and  subsequently  the  Rhinebeck  church  from  these  two.  The 
congregation  at  Red  Hook  was  originally  a  German  Reformed 
church  which  subsequently  became  Lutheran.  In  the  village 
of  Pine  Plains,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Dutchess  and  near  the 
Massachusetts  line,  the  Lutherans  had  a  quarter  interest  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  in  which  Revs.  Drs.  Quitman  and  Wacker- 
hagan  preached :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  at  any  time  there 
was  a  regular  Lutheran  church  organization  in  Pine  Plains. 

In  regard  to  Lutheran  interests  in  the  eastern  part  of  Dutch- 
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ess  county,  Mr.  Isaac  Huntting,  of  Pine  Plains,  who  has  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  early  history  of  that  section,  writes  us : 
“As  early  as  1740 — perhaps  earlier — some  Lutheran  families 
settled  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Pine  Plains,  and  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  erecting  two  churches,  one  at  what  is  now  Bethel,  a 
small  hamlet  about  two  miles  southeast  from  the  village  of  Pine 
Plains — the  other  about  two  miles  east  of  Pine  Plains,  near  what 
is  known  as  the  Knickerbocker  farm.  Services  were  held  in 
both  of  these  churches,  which  buildings  were  simply  inclosures 
— lumber  in  the  rough — with  benches  for  seats.  Whether  there 
was  ever  any  organization  at  either  of  these  places  I  am  unable 
to  say.  These  buildings  have  long  since  been  torn  down — the 
early  settlers  are  also  long  since  gone,  and  their  descendants  in 
church  membership  are  merged  in  the  various  churches  in  Pine 
Plains.” 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  history  of  the  several  Lu¬ 
theran  churches  of  Dutchess  county  in  their  chronological  order. 

1.  st.  peter’s  evangelical  Lutheran  church,  rhinebeck. 

Services  were  held  in  the  locality  of  this  church  as  early  as 
1723.  It  is  distant  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Lutheran 
church  at  Germantown,  Columbia  county,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  Palatines  settled,  in  1710,  in  four  villages.  This 
whole  settlement  was  known  as  East  Camp.  A  Lutheran  min¬ 
ister  by  the  name  of  Rev.  John  Frederick  Hayer,  appears  to 
have  been  with  the  immigrants  in  1710.  Among  the  original 
documents  of  that  period,  dated  Jan.  18th,  171 1,  is  a  letter  from 
John  Frederick  Hayer,  minister,  statirrg  that  he  had  received 
forty  boards  for  a  school  house,  from  Robert  Livingston,  and 
that  he  desired  thirty  more  to  complete  it.  There  is  also  a  pe¬ 
tition  signed  by  Mr.  Hayer,  dated  the  8th  of  October,  1715, 
petitioning  Gov.  Hunter,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  sixty  Palatine 
families,  for  the  privilege  of  building  a  church  in  Dutchess 
county,  which  was  doubtless  St.  Peter’s.  How  long  he  lived 
and  served  them  in  the  sacred  office  does  not  appear.  In  1723 
Rev.  Johannes  Spaller  was  pastor  of  the  churches  at  German¬ 
town  and  Rhinebeck.  As  there  are  no  records  of  the  German¬ 
town  church  at  Germantown  until  1746,  the  pastor  must  have 
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resided  at  Rhinebeck,  while  he  served  both  churches  and  kept 
the  record  in  the  book  of  the  Rhinebeck  church. 

A  number  of  the  leaves  of  the  St.  Peter’s  book  are  missing, 
and  the  first  baptism  in  the  list,  which  is  marked  No.  37,  is 
dated  in  1733  and  the  last  one  by  Mr.  Spaller  is  in  1736,  which 
year  seems  to  have  closed  his  ministry  among  them.  From 
that  time  until  1746  there  is  no  record,  which  would  indicate 
that  during  that  time  neither  St.  Peter’s  nor  Germantown  had 
enjoyed  the  services  of  a  settled  pastor. 

In  1 746,  Rev.  John  Christopher  Hartwick,  the  founder  of  Hart- 
wick  Seminary,  became  the  pastor  of  the  Rhinebeck  and  Ger¬ 
mantown  churches,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that  relation  until 
1758.  His  record  is  very  accurately  kept  and  very  complete, 
and  his  services  appear  continuous.  In  1746  he  records  twenty- 
eight  baptisms,  of  which  six  were  in  Ancram — in  1747  thirty- 
nine,  of  which  two  were  in  Ancram — in  1748  forty-six,  of  which 
two  were  in  Ancram  and  six  in  Staatsburg— in  1749  forty-nine, 
of  which  two  were  in  Ancram  and  two  in  Staatsburg — in  1750 
fifty-six,  of  which  ten  were  in  Ancram  and  one  in  Staatsburg — 
in  1751,  thirty-one — in  1752,  forty-five — in  1753,  thirty — in 
1754,  thirty-three — in  1755,  five — -in  1756,  twenty-seven — in 
1757,  five. 

On  account  of  some  difficulty  in  the  church,  Mr.  Hartwick 
was  absent  some  time  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  he  relinquished  his  position  as  pastor.  He  states  in  the 
record  that  he  returned  from  Pennsylvania  in  1751.  He  kept 
a  separate  record  for  the  congregation  at  Germantown,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  their  archives.  In  the  St.  Peter’s  church 
book  is  a  list  of  about  twenty  names  of  persons  to  whom  he 
administered  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  Ancram  in  1746.  Dr.  H. 
N.  Pohlman,  in  his  Historical  Address  at  the  semi-centennial  of 
Hartwick  Seminary,  said,  that  it  appeared  from  his  papers  that 
Mr.  Hartwick  had  attempted  the  building  of  a  Lutheran  church 
in  Ancram,  (about  twenty  miles  distant,)  and  that  a  considerable 
sum  had  been  subscribed  for  that  purpose,  but  for  some  reason 
the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  a  hundred  years  rolled  by 
before  the  effort  was  renewed  and  consummated. 

In  his  auto-biography,  Mr.  Hartwick  says,  “Sent  hither  a 
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Missionary  Preacher  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  petition  and  call 
of  some  Palatine  congregations  in  the  counties  of  Albany  and 
Dutchess.”  Columbia  county  was  at  that  time  a  part  of  Albany 
county,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  St.  Peter’s  and  Germantown 
were  the  first  field  of  labor  to  which  he  was  called,  and  this 
field  was  early  enlarged  so  as  to  include  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and 
New  Germantown  and  Pluckamin  in  New  Jersey.  In  1748  he 
was  also  for  a  short  time  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  present  and  helped  organize  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Synod  in  1748.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  outside 
toils  his  labor  as  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s  was  evidently  continuous. 

During  his  ministry  in  Dutchess  and  Columbia  counties  he 
purchased  of  the  Indians  the  tract  of  land  in  Otsego  county, 
which  yielded  him  the  fortune  with  which  he  founded  Hartwick 
Seminary.  The  deed  from  the  Indians  was  dated  May  29th, 
1754- 

In  St.  Peter’s  church  Mr.  Spaller  had  baptized  184  children — 
Mr.  Hartwick  had  baptized  392,  and  the  latter  also  records  60 
marriages  and  34  confirmations. 

From  1758,  the  close  of  Mr.  Hartwick’s  pastorate,  until  1760, 
the  church  must  have  had  no  settled  minister.  On  the  7th  of 
March,  1760,  Rev.  Johannes  Frederick  Ries  became  the  pastor 
and  continued  his  labors  until  Jan.  5th,  1783.  He  also  served 
the  newly  organized  Lutheran  Church  at  Wurtemburg,  about 
five  miles  southeast  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  Germantown  church,  the 
Churchtown  church,  and  after  it  was  organized  in  1764,  the 
Livingston  church  in  Columbia  county,  about  fourteen  miles 
north  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  first  church  edifice  of  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  congregation  was  two  miles  north  of  the  present  loca¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  known  as  the  Tarbush  church. 

Mr.  Ries  baptized  815  children  during  his  pastorate.  At  a 
communion  in  1783  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  partook  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  On  resigning  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Wurtem¬ 
burg  church,  Mr.  Ries  continued  to  serve  the  Lutheran  churches 
of  Germantown,  Livingston  and  Churchtown,  at  which  latter 
place  he  died  in  1791,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the 
cemetery  there,  and  his  sepulchre  is  with  them  to  this  day. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  George  Heinrich  Pfeiffer,  whose 
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first  baptism  is  recorded  on  the  17th  of  May,  1784,  and  the 
last  on  the  29th  of  January,  1798.  Mr.  Pfeiffer  also  served  the 
Wurtemburg  church  during  the  same  period.  He  was  never 
married.  He  resigned  on  account  of  his  mind  becoming  clouded. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  that  vicinity  until  his  death.  His 
grave  is  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  and  the  stone 
bears  this  inscription :  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  George 
H.  Pfeiffer ,  a  native  of  Germany ,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  con¬ 
gregation  at  Rhmebeck ,  who  died  Oct.  26,  1827 ,  aged  about  80 
years.”  The  Minutes  of  the  New  York  Ministerium  show  that 
for  many  years  he  received  pecuniary  aid  from  that  body  in  his 
affliction.  After  his  death  a  balance  remaining  was  voted  to¬ 
ward  the  expense  of  a  tombstone.  He  baptized  660  children 
and  recorded  338  marriages. 

In  1798  the  distinguished  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Quitman 
succeeded  to  the  pastorate  in  connection  with  Wurtemburg, 
Germantown  and  Livingston.  His  first  baptism  is  recorded 
Feb.  1 8th,  1798,  and  his  last,  August  23rd,  1830.  He  baptized 
1520  children  and  officiated  at  7 08  marriages.  He  was  one  ot 
the  original  Trustees  of  Hartwick  Seminary  and  the  President  of 
the  Board  from  1816-1828.  He  also  served  the  Lutheran  con¬ 
gregations  at  Wurtemburg,  Germantown  and  Livingston,  and 
occasionally  he  preached  at  Athens  in  the  Dutch  language. 
He  was  long  President  of  the  New  York  Ministerium. 

He  died  in  the  parsonage  of  St.  Peter’s  and  was  buried  in  its 
cemetery.  The  stone  on  his  grave,  a  large  horizontal  slab 
bears  this  inscription  :  “In  memory  of  Frederick  Henry  Quit- 
man,  D.  D.,  born  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  Westphalia,  Aug.  7th, 
1760,  died  at  Rhinebeck,  June  26th,  18 32. 

His  family  lot  also  contains  the  following  :  “In  memory  of 
William  Quitman,  M.  D.,  who  died  Dec.  3th,  1833.,  in  the  3.7th 
year  of  his  age.” 

“In  memory  of  Stephen  H.  Quitman,  born  Jan.  22nd,  17(36, 
died  Nov.  26th ,  1837.” 

“In  memory  of  Louisa  S.  Quitman ,  born  in  the  island  of  Cur- 
acoa ,  Jan.  20th ,  1733,  died  at  Kingston,  N.  Y,  Feb.  23th,  1873.” 

“In  memory  of  Eliza  A.  Quitman,  born  at  Rhinebeck,  July 
26th,  18 02,  died  at  Kingston,  N.  Y,  Dec.  1,  1880.” 
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A  tablet  in  the  church  to  the  memory  of  his  first  wife  shows 

* 

that  she  was  born  on  the  island  of  Curacoa,  and  that  she  died 
at  Rhinebeck,  Feb.  24th,  1805,  at  the  a£e  °f  37  years.  His 
son,  the  distinguished  Gen.  John  A.  Quitman,  was  educated  at 
Hartwick  Seminary,  and  after  serving  as  a  Professor  there,  read 
law,  went  south,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
afterward  became  Governor  of  Mississippi.  Only  two  of  his 
six  or  seven  children  were  married — one  daughter  to  a  Mr. 
Quackenbos  of  Albany,  and  Gen.  Quitman,  who  left  several 
daughters  in  Mississippi. 

Dr.  Quitman  married  as  his  second  wife  a  widow  by  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Mayer — the  mother  of  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  F.  Mayer, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  Frederick  G.  Mayer,  of  Albany.  One 
of  her  daughters  married  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  Wackerhagen. 
In  1815  Dr.  Quitman  relinquished  the  Germantown  and  Liv¬ 
ingston  churches,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  part  of  his  field  by 
Mr.  Wackerhagen.  In  1825,  he  also,  on  account  of  bodily  in¬ 
firmities,  relinquished  the  Wurtemburg  church,  where  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  William  J.  Eyer. 

In  1828  Mr.  Eyer  also  became  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  infirmity  of  Dr.  Quitman,  who  toward  the  close  of 
his  ministry  had  to  be  carried  into  his  pulpit  and  who  preached 
in  a  sitting  posture.  Mr.  Eyer  remained  until  Sept.  1837, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nicholas  W.  Gcertner,  who 
came  in  1837,  and  remained  until  1845.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  ministry  there  was  a  separation  of  the  pastorate,  so 
that  it  no  longer  included  Wurtemburg.  During  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Gcertner  the  German  Reformed  church  of  Red  Hook 
village,  three  miles  north  of  St.  Peter’s,  became  Lutheran,  and 
was  added  to  the  pastorate. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Schaeffer  came  in  1846  and  served  the 
two  congregations  until  1851,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Dr.  William  D.  Strobel,  who  remained  until  i860.  St.  Peter’s, 
during  its  connection  with  Red  Hook,  had  only  had  an  after¬ 
noon  service,  and  now  they  resolved  upon  having  the  exclusive 
services  of  a  pastor.  They  then  called  Rev.  Frederick  M.  Bird, 
who  served  them  from  1861-1862;  then  Rev.  George  W. 
Schmucker  from  1863-1868;  then  Rev.  Charles  Koerner  from 
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1869-1871  ;  then  Rev.  Sam’l  G.  Finckel  from  1 871-1878.  On 
the  19th  of  May,  1878,  Rev.  John  A.  Earnest  became  pastor, 
and  continues  until  the  present  time. 

The  first  church  was  a  log  structure,  probably  built  about  1 730 ; 
in  1723  Rev.  Johannes  Spaller  bought  a  small  farm  for  himself 
a  little  eastward  of  the  church.  In  1729  Gilbert  Livingston 
gave  them  land  for  a  church  and  cemetery,  containing  between 
five  and  six  acres;  in  1768  the  church  bought  about  thirty 
acres  more.  At  the  present  time  they  own  36  acres,  of  which 
25  acres  are  arable  land.  The  first  burial  in  the  cemetery  was 
in  1733.  Barent  Zipperly  appears  to  have  been  a  prominent 
man  in  the  congregation,  and  a  communion  box  containing  the 
articles  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
still  exists  in  the  possession  of  the  church,  marked  with  the 
letters  “B.  Z.”  and  dated  1727. 

The  second  church  building,  and  now  still  existing,  was  built 
of  stone  in  1780,  and  tradition  says  that  it  was  built  around  and 
over  the  former  one,  which  was  used  for  public  worship  while 
this  was  building.  In  1824  a  handsome  spire  was  added.  The 
parsonage  was  built  for  Rev.  Dr.  Quitman  in  1798,  and  it  was 
largely  repaired  and  also  enlarged  during  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
F.  M.  Bird. 

St.  Peter’s  is  free  from  debt,  has  an  enrolled  membership  of 
125,  has  a  good  church  and  parsonage,  with  36  acres  of  land, 
and  although  circumscribed  in  her  field  by  her  daughters,  yet 
she  enjoys  a  spiritual  prosperity  under  the  efficient  ministry  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Earnest.  When  the  division  took  place,  in  1867,  in 
the  New  York  Ministerium,  she  remained  with  the  Ministerium, 
but  subsequently  voted  herself  independent  of  synodical  con¬ 
nection,  which  position  she  still  occupies.  Her  pastor  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Synod. 

The  church  is  about  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Rhine- 
beck,  and  four  or  five  from  the  Hudson  river,  standing  “beauti¬ 
ful  for  situation,”  in  the  midst  of  charming  scenery. 

11.  st.  Paul’s  evangelical  Lutheran  church,  wurtemburg. 

.  The  first  organization  from  which  St.  Paul’s  church  at  Wur¬ 
temburg  grew,  was  near  Staatsburg ;  below  where  the  village 
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of  Rhinebeck  was  subsequently  located,  and  about  five  miles 
from  the  present  Wurtemburg  church.  It  was  a  missionary 
station  on  the  Hudson  river.  Subsequently  Palatine  families 
found  that  better  lands  existed  further  back  from  the  river  and 
they  moved  thither.  Two  of  their  number,  Messrs.  Wager  and 
Boltz  applied  to  Henry  Beekman,  a  large  land-owner  in  that 
section,  and  the  father-in-law  of  General  Lewis,  one  of  the  first 
Governors  of  the  State,  for  a  grant  of  land  to  build  a  church. 
He  replied  on  the  17th  of  April,  1759,  granting  their  request 
for  the  privilege  of  building,  and  in  1774  he  conveyed  to  the 
trustees  of  the  church  nineteen  acres,  about  a  mile  west  from 
the  present  location. 

They  had  already  built  a  church  and  opened  a  cemetery  on 

♦ 

two  acres  of  land  on  the  premises  of  the  petitioners,  which  were 
deeded  in  1785  to  the  trustees  of  the  church.  The  original 
building  was  probably  not  a  very  costly  one,  for  in  1802,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  dilapidated  condition,  they  desired  to  build  a  new 
church  and  obtained  leave  to  sell  the  nineteen  acres,  so  as  to 
apply  the  proceeds  to  the  new  building.  In  1832  it  was  re¬ 
paired,  and  in  1861  it  was  again  repaired  and  enlarged.  Since 
then  the  second  parsonage  has  also  been  built,  and  the  whole 
church  property,  nearly  free  from  debt,  comprises  a  good  church 
building  with  basement,  ample  sheds,  a  fine  parsonage  and  a 
beautiful  cemetery.  It  reports  210  members  and  is  a  large  and 
prosperous  country  congregation,  four  miles  from  the  village  of 
Rhinebeck  and  seven  from  the  Hudson  river. 

Its  history  has  been  so  closely  connected  with  St.  Peter’s 
church,  and  it  had  been  so  long  served  by  the  same  pastors  that 
we  shall  merely  give  the  succession  of  ministers  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  until  the  present  time,  viz :  Rev.  Johannes  F.  Ries, 
1760-1783;  Rev.  George  Heinreich  Pfeiffer,  1784-1794;  Rev. 
John  Frederick  Ernst,  1794-1798;  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Quit- 
man,  1798-1825;  Rev.  William  J.  Eyer,  1825-1837;  Rev.  A. 
T.  Geissenhainer,  1838-1840;  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Smith,  1840- 
1850;  Rev.  Dr.  William  N.  Scholl,  1850-1855;  Rev.  George 
Neff,  1855-1876;  Rev.  J.  G.  Griffith,  1876  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Smith  a  Lutheran  church  was 
organized  in  the  village  of  Rhinebeck,  and  in  1842  a  fine  church 
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and  parsonage  were  erected.  As  he  preached  in  the  forenoon 
on  alternate  Sundays  in  the  two  churches,  and  as  both  churches 
desired  a  morning  service  he  relinquished  the  Wurtemburg 
church  and  became  pastor  exclusively  at  Rhinebeck. 

Dr.  Quitman’s  call  required  him  to  preach  18  Sundays  and  3 
festival  days  at  Rhinebeck — 18  Sundays  and  3  festival  days  at 
Germantown — 9  Sundays  and  1  festival  day  at  Wurtemburg, 
and  7  Sundays  and  1  festival  day  at  Livingston. 

As  his  salary  he  was  to  receive  from  St.  Peter’s  thirty  pounds 
New  York  currency,  (which  was  #75,)  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
the  use  of  the  parsonage  and  church  lands — from  Germantown 
thirty-five  pounds  and  eight  bushels  of  wheat,  fire-wood,  and 
use  of  parsonage  and  church  lands,  or  twenty-five  pounds  addi¬ 
tional  if  he  did  not  choose  to  use  them — from  Wurtemburg 
thirty  pounds  and  eight  bushels  of  wheat — from  Livingston 
twenty-five  pounds  and  eight  bushels  of  wheat. 

His  call  from  Wurtemburg  had  a  resolution  attached,  that  he 
should  notice  the  names  attached  to  the  call,  and  that  he  should 
be  free  from  all  pastoral  duties  to  those  who  contributed  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  support  of  the  church. 

St.  Paul’s  of  Wurtemburg  is  connected  with  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  Synod. 

hi.  st.  Paul’s  evangelical  Lutheran  church,  red  hook. 

As  has  been  already  remarked  this  was  a  German  Reformed 
church,  which  originated  from  that  portion  of  the  Palatines  who 
adhered  to  the  Calvinistic  faith.  Their  first  church  building 
stood  below  St.  Peter’s,  at  what  is  called  Pink’s  Corners, 
where  an  old  burial  ground  shows  the  location  of  the  church. 
The  baptismal  record  runs  back  to  1730.  The  town  of  Rhine¬ 
beck  then  extended  to  the  Columbia  county  line.  About  the 
year  1800  the  old  edifice  at  Pink’s  Corners  was  abandoned  and 
a  new  church  built  at  Lower  Red  Hook  village,  about  four  miles 
north  of  the  former  location.  But  the  German  Reformed 
church  died  out  gradually— some  congregations  united  with  the 
Dutch  Reformed,  and  this  church  at  Red  Hook  being  largely 
affiliated  with  the  Lutherans  by  association  and  intermarriage, 
finally,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Dr.  N.  W.  Goertner  at  St. 
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Peter’s,  became  a  Lutheran  church  and  has  since  been  connected 
with  that  denomination.  It  represents  a  wide  extent  of  good 
farming  country,  has  a  large  substantial  stone  edifice,  which  is 
stuccoed,  a  fine  parsonage,  lecture  room,  cemetery  and  ample 
sheds,  and  it  has  an  enrolled  membership  of  305  communicants. 

A  few  years  ago  the  church  edifice  was  largely  improved  at 
a  cost  of  $3,000,  and  recently  a  pipe  organ  costing  $1400  has 
been  added. 

On  the  territory  of  this  congregation  are  two  Lutheran 
chapels,  one  at  Rock  City,  about  four  miles  south-east  of  Red 
Hook  and  the  other  at  Barrytown,  three  miles  west  and  near 
the  Hudson  River. 

The  former  was  built  at  the  sole  expense  of  John  Griffin 
Schultz,  a  beloved  member  of  the  Red  Hook  church.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Synod  in  1872,  in 
Hudson,  Mr.  Schultz  presented  the  deed  of  the  property  to  the 
Synod.  It  was  accepted  and  the  thanks  of  the  body  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Schultz  in  appropriate  resolutions.  It  was  built 
on  the  land  of  the  donor  and  cost  about  three  thousand  dollars. 
The  chapel  is  supplied  with  preaching  by  the  Lutheran  minis¬ 
ters  of  Red  Hook,  St.  Peter’s  and  Wurtemburg. 

The  chapel  at  Barrytown  was  built  by  Robert  Donaldson  and 
Isabella  Donaldson  his  sister,  and  after  the  death  of  the  former, 
Miss  Donaldson  at  the  session  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  in  1873  at  Red  Hook,  deeded  the  Sylvania  Chapel, 
a  neat  church  edifice,  beautifully  located,  to  the  Synod,  which 
was  accepted  and  appropriate  resolutions  of  thanks  were  passed 
by  that  body  to  the  noble  Christian  lady  who  had  tendered  the 
gift.  Robert  Donaldson  is  buried  in  the  rear  of  the  chapel  and 
on  its  grounds.  The  pastor  at  Red  Hook  preaches  there  in  the 
afternoon. 

Its  succession  of  Lutheran  pastors  has  been  as  follows,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  Rev.  Dr.  N.  W.  Gcertner,  viz :  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Schaeffer,  1846-1851 ;  Rev.  Dr.  William  D.  Strobel,  1851-1860; 
Rev.  N.  H.  Cornell,  1860-1864;  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Barclay, 
1865-1868;  Rev.  W.  H.  Luckenbach,  1869-1872 ;  Rev.  Thomas 
T.  Everett,  1872-1875  ;  Rev.  Dr.  G.  F.  Stelling,  1875-1877; 
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Rev.  J.  Q.  McAtee,  1877-1879;  Rev.  S.  A.  Weikert,  1879  to 
the  present  time. 

This  Church  is  connected  with  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Synod. 

IV.  THIRD  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH,  RHINEBECK. 

Members  of  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Paul’s,  and  other  Lutheran 
churches,  gradually  made  the  village  of  Rhinebeck  their  resi¬ 
dence.  When  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Smith  became  pastor  of  the 
Wurtemburg  church  in  1840,  they  had  no  parsonage  and  he 
resided  in  the  village  of  Rhinebeck  as  his  predecessors  had 
done.  He  preached  in  the  morning  in  the  Wurtemburg  church 
and  in  the  evening  in  the  Baptist  church  in  the  village.  It  was 
at  length  resolved  to  organize  a  Lutheran  congregation  and 
build  a  Lutheran  church.  John  T.  Schruyver  donated  a  fine 
lot,  and  the  church  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $5,500.  Subse¬ 
quently  land  was  bought  of  Mr.  Schruyver  adjoining  the  church 
and  a  parsonage  erected. 

The  whole  property  has  been  paid  for- — the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  is  about  120  and  the  enterprise  has  been  a  success.  The 
corner  stone  bears  the  figures  “1842”  as  the  date  of  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  church.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Smith,  the  founder 
and  first  pastor,  continued  to  serve  both  Wurtemburg  and 
Rhinebeck  until  1850,  when  the  former  church  determined  to 
have  the  exclusive  services  of  a  pastor,  and  Mr.  Smith  remained 
a  year  longer  at  the  village  church,  and  then  went  to  Easton. 

Its  succession  of  pastors  is  as  follows :  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Smith,  1842-1851;  Rev.  Dr.  John  McCron,  1851-1854;  Rev. 
J.  W.  Hassler,  1854-1855;  Rev.  Jacob  H.  Heck,  1855-1858; 
Rev.  Ernest  Lubkert,  1858-1861  ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Luckenbach, 
1861-1865;  Rev.  Reuben  Hill,  1865-1870;  Rev.  Henry  L. 
Ziegenfuss,  1871-1873  ;  Rev.  Dr.  William  D.  Strobel,  1873  to 
the  present  time. 

In  1867,  on  the  formation  of  the  New  York  Synod,  the 
Rhinebeck  church  remained  with  the  New  York  Ministerium, 
from  which  it  subsequently  withdrew  and  has  since  had  no 
synodical  connection. 
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V.  FIRST  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  GERMAN  CHURCH,  POUGHKEEPSIE. 

In  the  later  immigration  of  the  Germans  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  a  number  came  and  settled  in  Poughkeepsie,  the  county 
town  of  Dutchess,  and  now  a  city  of  over  twenty  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  In  the  year  1847,  the  German  residents  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  held  a  religious  meeting  in  the  Village  Hall,  which 
drew  together  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics  and  Methodists. 
Rev.  Mr.  Dcerstein  preached,  but  after  holding  services  for 
several  Sundays  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  a  Methodist, 
when  the  Lutherans  withdrew  and  secured  the  basement  of  the 
Reformed  church  and  were  served  by  Rev.  Gustavus  H.  J. 
Derkston,  who  was  a  licentiate  of  the  New  York  Ministerium. 
His  license  was  not  renewed  and  he  disappeared.  On  Feb. 
14th,  1850,  Rev.  E.  H.  Schluster  became  their  pastor  and  re¬ 
mained  until  1852,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  Williamsburgh, 
Long  Island.  Rev.  Augustus  Schmidt  succeeded  him  and  re¬ 
mained  until  1856.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  worshiped  in 
the  lecture  room  of  the  Reformed  church  which  was  now 
destroyed  by  fire.  Then  the  lecture  room  of  the  Episcopal 
church  was  secured,  and  their  pastor  accepted  a  call  to  Williams¬ 
burgh.  Rev.  J.  Hoffman,  of  Rome,  succeeded,  who  organized 
them  under  the  name  of  “The  First  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ger¬ 
man  Church  of  Poughkeepsie.” 

Then  they  hired  the  Universalist  church  for  services,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  secure  a  church  property  of  their  own,  but 
it  failed.  In  May  1857,  Mr.  Hoffman  resigned.  Then  a  Mr. 
Wilkinson  came  along  and  offered  his  services  as  pastor,  but 
his  life  developed  irregularities  and  the  members  were  very 
much  discouraged.  In  1858,  Rev.  G.  Manz,  a  licentiate  of  the 
New  York  Ministerium,  became  pastor,  when  a  large  stone 
house  was  purchased  and  the  lower  part  fitted  up  for  church 
purposes  at  an  expense  of  $1500.  In  April  i860,  Mr.  Manz 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Augustus  A.  H.  Schubert. 
He  resigned  the  next  year.  In  October  i860,  Rev.  C.  H.  Siebke, 
of  Ronderrt,  accepted  a  call,  when  they  abandoned  the  pur¬ 
chased  property,  which  proved  burdensome,  and  again  rented 
the  Universalist  church. 

In  1864  a  lot,  76  by  106  feet,  was  purchased  on  Grand  street 
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for  a  church  building.  In  Dec.  1865,  Rev.  Mr.  Siebke  resigned. 
In  Jan.  1866,  Rev.  Frederick  Von  Rosenberg  accepted  a  call, 
and  on  the  13th  of  June  the  corner-stone  of  a  church  edifice 
was  laid,  and  on  the  14th  of  Nov.  Rev.  Dr.  H.  N.  Pohlman, 
President  of  the  New  York  Ministerium,  dedicated  a  fine  brick 
church  which  cost  $8,000,  with  but  $2,500  of  debt  remaining. 
In  April  1869,  Mr.  Von  Rosenberg  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Busse,  who  remained  until  Sept.  1874,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hoeck,  who  in  turn  resigned  in 
July  1878. 

During  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hoeck  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  felt  the  necessity  of  English  preaching  and  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  their  pastor,  Rev.  George  Neff,  who  had  moved  from 
Wurtemburg  to  Poughkeepsie,  preached  for  them  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  every  Sunday  evening  for  nearly  a  year,  ending 
Sept.  1877,  when  on  account  of  difficulties  between  the  pastor 
and  people,  English  preaching  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Hoeck 
resigned  in  July  1878,  and  the  next  month  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  G.  G.  Berkmeier,  who  is  now  laboring  successfully 
among  them.  He  preaches  in  the  English  language  once  a 
month.  The  debt  is  reduced  to  $1500,  and  gradually  decreas¬ 
ing — there  are  130  members  of  the  church  and  150  children  in 
the  Sunday  School. 

This  church  is  in  synodical  connection  with  the  New  York 
Ministerium. 

Dutchess  county  has  furnished  the  following  Lutheran  min¬ 
isters  : 

REV.  JOHN  D.  ENGLISH. 

Mr.  English  was  born  on  the  3d  of  April,  1827,  in  the  town 
of  Red  Hook,  about  three  miles  from  the  village.  His  father, 
Thomas  English,  came  from  Ireland  when  a  young  man,  and 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  widow  of  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery 
and  a  witness  of  her  will.  His  mother,  Gertrude  Like,  was 
of  German  origin  and  the  daughter  of  a  revolutionary  patriot, 
Mr.  English  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Dr.  F,  H.  Quitman.  In 
1846,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  N.  W,  Goertner,  he  went 
to  Hartwick  Seminary  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  In  1849  he 
entered  Williams  College,  but  finding  the  expenses  too  great 
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for  his  means,  he  entered  Auburn  Seminary  and  commenced  the 
study  of  theology.  During  the  summer  vacation  in  1852  he 
supplied  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Waterloo,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  he  was  licensed  by  the  New  York  Ministerium, 
which  met  at  Red  Hook.  Soon  after  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Christ  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  at  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

In  February,  1853,  he  married  Susan  Adeline,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Miller  of  Hartwick  Seminary.  Five  children 
are  the  result  of  this  union,  all  of  whom  survive.  On  the  6th 
of  Sept.,  1853,  he  was  ordained  at  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Ministerium  at  Rhinebeck.  In  June,  1854,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Middleburgh — in  1858  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Fayette,  Seneca  Co. 
In  September,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  by  Gov.  Morgan  a 
line  officer  in  the  148th  Regiment  of  N.  Y.  Volunteers.  This 
body  was  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  stationed  at  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  Va.  Prostrated  by  typhoid  fever,  in  the  spring  of 
1863  he  resigned  his  commission,  went  home,  recovered  his 
health,  and  reentered  the  army  in  1864,  and  in  the  following 
winter  was  with  the  6th  Corps  in  front  of  Petersburg.  He 
was  mustered  out  July  12th,  1865.  In  1866  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  at  Lunenberg,  Nova  Scotia;  in  1867  he 
served  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Salem,  Pa.;  in  1869  and  1870 
he  supplied  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartwick 
Seminary;  in  1870  he  united  with  the  Presbytery  of  Albany 
and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  West  Fayette, 
Seneca  Co.,  where  he  remained  four  years.  Since  then  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  throat  difficulty  he  has  been  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  now  resides  at  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

REV.  IRVING  MAGEE,  D.  D. 

Mr.  Magee  was  born  in  the  village  of  Red  Hook,  Dutchess 
Co.,  of  parentage  reaching  back  to  the  earliest  settlement  of 
that  region.  His  father’s  father  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
his  other  ancestors  of  German  origin.  In  his  early  boyhood 
his  father  moved  to  the  town  of  Livingston,  Columbia  county, 
where  he  reared  his  family  and  gave  them  the  best  attainable 
village  education. 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch  in  his  seventeenth  year  began  to 
teach  a  district  school,  first  in  the  country  and  then  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Clermont,  where  he  boarded  with  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus 
Wackerhagen.  At  this  time  application  had  been  made,  with 
prospects  of  success,  for  a  cadetship  at  West  Point ;  but  his  at¬ 
tention  was  turned  to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  in  1850  he  went 
to  Hartwick  Seminary  to  prepare  for  college.  In  1857  he  grad¬ 
uated  from  Williams  College.  He  then  became  Principal  of 
Spencertown  Academy,  prosecuting  his  theological  studies  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  a  year  later  he  took  the  second  year  in 
theology  at  Hartwick  Seminary  and  subsequently  spent  the 
third  in  Union  Seminary. 

In  May,  i860,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at 
Valatie,  where  he  had  preached  from  the  preceding  November 
under  an  ad  interim  license.  He  remained  there  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  1865,  having  added  about  150  members  to  the  church, 
when  he  became  pastof  of  the  Lombard  Street  church,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  where  he  remained  until  Jan.  1st,  1868,  having  added 
about  100  members.  He  then  labored  a  year  as  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  where  about  100  mem¬ 
bers  united  with  the  church  under  his  ministry.  In  February, 
1869,  he  settled  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  remained  there  until  No¬ 
vember,  1872.  While  in  Dayton  there  was  a  great  religious 
awakening  in  the  city,  and  336  persons  united  with  the  Lutheran 
church.  From  Dayton  he  removed  to  Albany  and  became  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Lutheran  church  there,  which  he  still  serves  and 
where  294  have  been  added  to  the  membership. 

In  June,  1872,  Wittenberg  College  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

REV.  WILLIAM  EDWIN  TRAVER. 

Mr.  Traver  was  born  Jan.  24th,  1847,  in  the  town  of  Clinton. 
His  parents  were  Martin  and  Catharine  Traver,  who  were  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Palatines  who  originally  settled  that  region. 
He  was  baptized  in  infancy  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Smith,  who 
was  pastor  of  the  Wurtemburg  Lutheran  church  at  that  time. 

When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  confirmed  by  Rev.  Geo. 
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Neff  of  the  same  church.  Feeling  called  to  the  work  of  the 
gospel  ministry,  in  the  autumn  of  1866  he  went  to  Hartwick 
Seminary  and  spent  three  years  in  classical  study.  Owing  to 
the  death  of  Dr.  Miller  and  the  suspension  of  the  theological 
department  for  a  time,  until  another  Professor  could  be  secured, 
he  went  to  Gettysburg  and  entered  the  theological  seminary 
there  and  graduated  in  1873.  He  was  licensed  ad  interim  in 
April  of  the  same  year  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  N.  Pohlman,  President 
of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Synod.  In  the  autumn  he 
was  licensed  by  that  Synod  at  its  meeting  in  Red  Hook,  and  in 
1874  he  was  ordained  at  its  annual  meeting  in  St.  James  church, 
New  York  City. 

In  the  summer  of  1873  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Lutheran 
church  at  West  Camp  until  their  new  pastor,  Rev.  Levi  Schell, 
could  come.  He  declined  a  call  to  Reedsburg,  Ohio,  and  in 
November  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  West 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  where  he  labored  four  and  a  half  years  and 
then  accepted  a  call  to  Zion’s  church,  Athens,  N.  Y.,  wrhere  he 
is  now  successfully  laboring. 

In  September,  1873,  married  Miss  Melissa  Adelaide  Love 
of  Rondout,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  has  one  child. 

REV.  CHESTER  H.  TRAVER. 

Mr.  Traver  was  born  in  the  town  of  Clinton,  Dutchess 
county,  June  23rd,  1848.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides  were 
Germans,  coming  from  Wurtemburg,  in  Germany.  His  father 
was  Gideon  A.  Traver,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  laymen  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  that  section,  and  frequently  a  delegate  of 
his  church  to  Synod.  He  was  baptized  in  infancy  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Smith,  then  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  church,  Wurtem¬ 
burg.  He  was  confirmed  Nov.  12,  1865,  by  Rev.  George  Neff, 
He  spent  two  winters  in  study  at  the  Institute  in  the  village 
of  Rhinebeck. 

In  1867  he  entered  Hartwick  Seminary  and  prepared  for 
college.  In  1870  he  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1873. 
He  then  spent  a  year  in  teaching  at  Hartwick  Seminary  as 
Assistant  of  Prof.  Pitcher,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  theologi- 
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cal  studies.  In  1874  he  entered  the  Seminary  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  and  graduated  in  1876.  In  Oct.  1875  he  was  licensed  by 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Synod  at  Clarksville,  N.  J. 

In  July  1876  he  became  pastor  of  the  recently  organized 
Lutheran  church  at  Chatham  Village,  N.  Y.,  but  owing  to  the 
stringency  of  the  times  and  the  inability  of  the  church  to  sup¬ 
port  a  pastor,  after  fifteen  months  labor  there,  he  received  and 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  Spruce  Run, 
N.  J.,  where  he  is  now  successfully  laboring. 

In  September  1876  he  married  Miss  Ida  E.  Jones,  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  by  whom  he  has  had  two  children.  In  Oct.  1879, 
he  became  associated  in  the  publication  of  The  Philocrat ,  a  pro¬ 
hibition  paper,  published  at  Clarksville,  N.  J.,  near  his  home ; 
one  editor  being  selected  from  each  denomination  in  the  vicinity. 

We  acknowledge  ourselves  under  obligations  to  Rev.  Dr. 
William  D.  Strobel,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Smith  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Ear¬ 
nest,  of  Rhinebeck,  and  Rev.  George  Neff,  of  Poughkeepsie,  for 
the  valuable  aid  they  have  afforded  us  in  securing  the  informa¬ 
tion  embodied  in  this  article. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

PRIVATE  CONFESSION  AND  ABSOLUTION  AS  TAUGHT  BY 

THE  LUTHERAN  SYMBOLS. 

By  Rev.  L.  A.  Fox,  A.  M.,  Waynesboro’,  Va. 

The  Lutheran  Confessions  are  peculiar  among  Protestant 
symbols  in  giving  a  distinct  place  to  the  subjects  of  private 
confession  and  absolution.  The  only  exception  among  those 
now  held,  we  believe,  is  that  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 
Not  so  much  interest  is  felt  just  at  this  perrod  among  Lutherans 
in  these  subjects  as  among  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
yet  the  misrepresentations  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Confessions 
that  have  been  and  most  probably  will  be  made  again,  and  the 
inherent  importance  of  these  doctrines  will  never  allow  Luther¬ 
ans  to  be  indifferent  to  them.  The  Lutheran  Church  does  not 
hold  a  doctrine  concerning  Private  Confession  essentially  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  great  Protestant  family,  but  its  doctrine  of  Abso- 
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lution  is  one  of  those  distinctive  of  Lutheranism.  Concerning 
Private  Confession  it  is  not  Romish,  but  Protestant.  Concern¬ 
ing  Absolution  it  is  neither  Romish  nor  Reformed,  but  pecu¬ 
liar, — its  doctrine  being  properly  distinguished  by  being  called 
Lutheran.  A  Church  dare  not  be  indifferent  to  those  things 
which  are  fundamental  in  her  faith  without  loosing  her  identity. 

But  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  the  interest  not 
only  among  Lutherans,  but  all  Protestants,  will  be  greatly 
quickened.  Some  speak  lightly  of  the  growing  influence  of 
Rome  in  our  country.  The  indications  to  the  observant,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  uncertain  of  a  great  contest  impending  here  in 
America  between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  One 
of  the  first  points  called  into  controversy  will  be  that  of  the 
confessional.  It  is  already  being  agitated  in  prominent  circles. 
Not  long  since  there  were  covert  attempts  to  introduce  it  into 
some  Episcopal  congregations  in  one  of  our  large  cities  in  the 
east.  One  of  the  tests  of  the  presence  of  the  Romish  spirit  is 
the  views  held  concerning  it.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix  in  his  recent 
catechism  teaches  a  doctrine  which  Dr.  R.  H.  McKim  says  “nat¬ 
urally  and  logically  leads  to  auricular  confession ,  and  that  not 
merely  as  a  resort  in  certain  cases,  but  as  a  thing  practically  in¬ 
dispensable.”  The  authors  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Creed 
thought  the  danger  sufficiently  great  to  make  priestly  absolu¬ 
tion  the  subject  of  a  special  article.  Into  this  contest  between 
the  Roman  and  Protestant  spirits  Lutherans  will  certainly  be 
drawn ;  at  first,  it  may  be,  as  mere  witnesses  to  give  testimony, 
but  at  length  as  combatants. 

All  parties  are  agreed  that  sins  must  be  confessed  to  God, 
publicly  in  the  general  service  of  the  sanctuary,  privately  in  so¬ 
cial  and  domestic  worship,  and  secretly  in  the  devotions  of  the 
closet.  About  this  there  has  never  been  any  question.  They 
are  agreed,  also,  that  under  some  circumstances  confession  must 
be  made  to  men.  It  is  the  universal  custom  to  admit  no  one  to 
the  sacraments  unless  he  makes  a  confession  to  the  authorities 
of  the  church.  Those  under  suspension  or  excommunication 
are  never  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  without  such 
a  confession.  In  these  respects  there  are  essentially  the  same 
ideas  and  practice  in  all  parts  of  the  Church. 
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The  difference  is  concerning  the  confession  made  privately  to 
a  minister  and  the  nature  of  the  absolution  pronounced  by  him. 

The  Lutheran  Confessions  clearly  and  unmistakably  teach 
that  private  confession  is  important.  “Concerning  confession 
they  teach  that  private  absolution  be  retained  in  the  churches, 
though  enumeration  of  all  offences  be  not  necessary  in  confes¬ 
sion.”  Augsburg  Confession  Art.  xi.  “Confession  and  absolu¬ 
tion  shall  by  no  means  be  abolished.”  Smalcald  Articles,  Part 
hi.,  Art.  viii.  “It  would  therefore  be  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God  to  abolish  absolution  in  the  churches.”  Apology,  Art.  iv. 
In  the  Latin  of  Melanchthon  the  language  is  still  stronger : 
Quare  impium  esset  ex  ecclesia  privatam  absolutionem  tollere. 

The  authors  of  these  Confessions  meant  by  private  confession 
a  confession  made  in  the  presence  of  a  minister,  or  of  one  who 
was  acting  for  the  time  being  in  the  capacity  of  a  minister. 
The  Smaller  Catechism  uses  repeatedly  the  words  minister  verbi. 
But  this  confession  was  not  to  be  made  to  the  minister,  but  in 
the  presence  of  the  minister  to  God.  This  was  the  form  put  by 
Luther  into  the  mouth  of  one  confessing  :  “I,  a  miserable  sin¬ 
ner,  confess  myself  before  God  guilty  of  all  manner  of  sins,  in 
particular  I  confess  in  the  presence  of  thee,”  &c. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  private  confession  at  that  time 
was  to  a  certain  extent  a  specification  of  sins.  This  is  ev¬ 
ident  both  from  the  reasons  why  it  wras  retained  and  the  form 
of  confession  given  in  the  Catechism.  “In  particular,  I  confess 
that  I,  alas !  serve  my  master  or  mistress  unfaithfully.”  It  was 
a  statement  of  such  sins  as  weighed  most  heavily  upon  the 
conscience,  yet  when  no  particular  sin  could  be  mentioned  a 
general  confession  was  sufficient.  “You  need  not  come,”  says 
the  Larger  Catechism,  “and  declare  how  pious  or  wicked  you 
are ;  if  you  are  a  Christian,  I  know  it  well  enough  otherwise ; 
if  you  are  none,  I  know  it  still  more  readily.”  As  practiced 
among  the  Lutherans  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to  unburden 
the  conscience  by  confessing  by  name  any  sin  one  desired,  but 
all  such  statements  were  optional. 

The  Confessions  are  equally  clear  upon  the  purposes  for  which 
private  confession  was  retained. 

1.  As  a  preparation  for  the  Holy  Supper.  The  Augsburg 
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Confession,  Art.  xxv.,  says  :  “For  it  is  not  usual  to  communicate 
the  body  of  our  Lord  except  to  those  who  have  been  previously 
examined  and  absolved.”  The  Apology,  Art.  De  Ecclesia ,  says: 
“Concerning  the  time  [of  confessing]  many  in  our  churches  use 
often  in  the  year  the  sacraments,  absolution  and  the  Holy  Sup¬ 
per.”  The  Larger  Catechism  says :  “But  if  you  despise  it,  and 
go  on  haughtily  without  confessing,  we  conclude  that  you  are 
no  Christian  and  that  you  should  not  enjoy  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.” 

2.  As  a  means  of  instruction.  Melanchthon  wrote  in  the 
Apology :  “We  approve  confession  and  think  that  a  certain  ex¬ 
amination  is  profitable  that  men  may  be  better  instructed.”* 
The  German,  from  which  we  have  our  English  translation,  is 
stronger:  “For  we  retain  confession,  and  assert  it  necessary  to 
question  youth  and  inexperienced  people  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  opportunity  to  give  them  the  better  instructions.” 
The  Smalcald  Articles  state  this  purpose  clearly:  “Confession 
and  absolution  shall  by  no  means  be  abolished  in  the  church, 
especially  on  account  of  untutored  youth, f  in  order  that  they 
may  be  examined  and  instructed  in  the  Christian  doctrine.” 

3.  As  a  means  of  discipline.  This,  however,  was  distinct 
from  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  public  penitence,  which  they 
mention  but  not  to  endorse.  “Those  in  former  times,”  says  the 
Apology,  “who  lived  in  open  vice  were  not  reinstated  without 
public  ceremonies  and  reproofs.  The  Fathers  were  unwilling 
to  receive  those  again  who  were  found  in  open  vices  without 
reproof.  And  there  were  many  reasons  for  this.  Because 
it  served  to  show  that  open  vices  shall  be  punished.  And 
it  was  likewise  improper  to  permit  those  who  had  fallen  in¬ 
to  public  sins,  immediately  to  approach  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  without  examination.  All  these  ceremonies  have 
long  since  been  discontinued,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  reestab¬ 
lish  them  because  they  contribute  nothing  to  reconciliation 
before  God.” 

But  this  private  confession  was  an  examination  by  which  to 
determine  the  qualification  of  applicants  for  the  Holy  Supper. 


*Hase’s  Concordia,  p.  183. 
f  Propter  juventem  indomitam  et  petulantem. 
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The  sacrament  was  not  given  to  those  who  had  not  been  “ex¬ 
amined.”  Those  who  refused  to  confess  were  excluded.  Pas¬ 
tors  used  it  also  as  an  opportunity  for  administering  rebukes  and 
warnings.  The  idea  of  penance  was  altogether  excluded  from 
the  discipline,  and  was  in  this  respect  unlike  that  of  the  Fath¬ 
ers,  but,  as  a  guide  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the 
Confessions  approved  private  confession. 

4.  As  a  means  of  consolation.  This  was  the  purpose  most 
emphasized.  The  Augsburg  Confession  Art.xxv.  concludes  with 
these  words  :  “Nevertheless  on  account  of  the  very  great  benefit 
of  absolution,  as  well  as  for  other  uses  of  the  conscience,  con¬ 
fession  is  retained  among  us.”  This  is  one  of  the  two  uses 
specified  by  the  Smalcald  Articles.  “Confession  and  absolution 
shall  by  no  means  be  abolished,  especially  on  account  of  weak 
and  timid  consciences.”  The  Larger  Catechism  says:  “If  from 
some  special  cause  we  become  disturbed  with  restless  anxiety 
and  find  our  faith  insufficient,  we  can  make  our  complaint  to  a 
brother  in  this  private  confession  and  obtain  his  advice,  com¬ 
fort  and  support  whenever  we  desire.”  The  Apology  speaking 
of  this  matter  says :  “This  doctrine,  which  is  so  necessary,  has 
afforded*  great  consolation  to  the  conscience  of  afflicted  indi¬ 
viduals.” 

No  one  can  read  with  any  degree  of  care  the  earlier  Lutheran 
Confessions  and  not  be  impressed  with  the  importance  which 
they  attach  to  consolation.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this. 
One  was  the  profound  sympathy  of  their  authors  with  those 
under  the  terrors  of  an  awakened  conscience.  Personal  experi¬ 
ence  taught  them  this.  Melanchthon  said  in  the  Apology: 
Multi  sunt  boni  viri,  quibus  haec  dubitatio  morte  acerbior 
est.  They  availed  themselves  therefore  of  every  proper  means 
of  affording  comfort.  But  there  was  more  than  sympathy. 
They  believed  that  true  peace  with  God  evidenced  itself  in 
peace  of  heart.  One  of  their  most  frequent  arguments  against 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Rome  was  that  consciences 
were  distressed,  or  were  not  comforted.  They  held  that  truth 
bears  witness  to  itself  by  comforting  the  heart.  With  them  a 
man  in  doubt  was  a  man  without  God.  “And  when  men  al¬ 
ways  and  perpetually  continue  in  such  doubt  they  never  experi- 
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ence  what  God,  what  Christ  or  what  faith  is ;  and  they  ulti¬ 
mately  die  in  despair  without  God  and  without  any  knowledge 
of  Him.”  With  such  results  from  the  doctrine  of  confession  as 
held  at  Rome  they  did  not  hesitate  to  call  it  infamous.  “Such 
is  the  infamous  doctrine  of  our  adversaries — a  doctrine  which  is 
calculated  to  abolish  the  Gospel,  to  reject  Christ,  and  finally  to 
lead  persons  into  despair,  feeling  the  pain  and  grief  of  their 
consciences  when  temptations  arise.”  But  private  confession 
was  a  means  of  administering  comfort,  the  place  of  which  could 
not  be  supplied,  and  this  made  them  retain  it.  The  Variata 
must  be  taken  as  a  competent  witness  of  a  fact  in  regard  to 
this  subject.  In  it  the  idea  of  the  xxv.  Article  was  not  changed 
but  expanded.  Since  by  this  faith  we  are  consoled  amid  these 
terrors  and  certainly  obtain  remission  of  sins,  and  our  souls 
conceive  this  faith  from  the  Gospel,  likewise  from  absolution, 
which  announces  and  applies  the  Gospel  to  alarmed  consci¬ 
ences,  therefore  our  men  teach  that  private  absolution  must  be 
retained  in  the  Church.”  Private  confession  was  a  means  of 
consoling  the  awakened  and  distressed  which  had  received  the 
divine  blessing  and  until  something  better  could  be  found  they 
held  it  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  to  abolish  it.  This,  and 
nothing  more,  was  meant  by  Melanchthon  when  he  wrote  that 
it  would  be  impious  to  take  it  away — a  sentiment  to  which  no 
Christian  could  hesitate  to  subscribe. 

The  ends  sought  by  the  Lutheran  Reformers  were  unques¬ 
tionably  good.  There  is  but  one  opinion  about  the  need  of 
some  preparation  for  a  profitable  use  of  the  Holy  Supper.  Lu¬ 
therans,  in  common  with  many  others,  have  a  special  prepara¬ 
tory  service.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
instruction  in  establishing  and  developing  a  piety  that  rises 
above  the  mere  emotional  into  a  fixed  religious  principle.  The 
importance  of  discipline  in  this  day,  when  it  is  so  difficult  to 
administer  it,  is  not  sufficiently  felt,  yet  it  is  generally  admitted. 
No  one  will  think  of  denying  the  comforts  of  the  gospel  to 
those  truly  awakened,  and  if  the  Reformers  did  not  unduly 
magnify  peace  of  conscience,  consolation  is  an  essential  element 
of  true  piety.  Even  if  we  disapprove  their  means,  the  pur- 
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poses  for  which  they  retained  private  confession  were  beyond 
all  question  eminently  desirable. 

Private  confession,  as  a  means  to  these  ends,  had  in  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  an  importance  which  it  has  long  since  lost. 
It  was  then  an  established  custom.  The  people  were  brought 
up  under  the  influence  of  the  Confessional.  They  were  taught 
from  childhood  to  confess  their  sins  to  the  priest.  With  all  its 
terrors,  the  Confessional  held  its  place  for  centuries  because  it 
met  a  want  of  human  nature.  It  is  natural  to  desire  to  tell  our 
griefs  to  a  sympathizing  friend,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  confess  a  sin 
that  weighs  heavily  upon  the  heart  to  some  one  in  whom  we 
can  confide.  The  people  were  accustomed  to  unburden  their 
consciences  at  the  Confessional.  The  abolition  of  private  con¬ 
fession  would  have  done  great  violence  to  the  cravings  of  the 
heart.  Their  condition,  created  by  habit,  demanded  a  private 
confession  to  a  minister.  The  conservative  principle  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Reformation  retained  all  established  customs  not  in  them¬ 
selves  contrary  to  the  Gospel.  Private  confession  stripped  of  its 
legal  elements  was  not  only  not  wrong  but  useful,  therefore  it 
was  retained.  The  truly  pious  were  not  only  willing  but  asked 
to  make  it.  Luther  said,  “If  you  are  a  Christian  you  need 
neither  my  constraint  nor  the  Pope’s  command  at  all,  but  you 
will  indeed  importune  and  entreat  me  that  you  may  become  a 
participant  in  the  precious  and  consolatory  confession.”  Again, 
“If  you  were  a  Christian  you  should  be  glad  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  going  even  a  hundred  miles  or  more  to  make 
confession,  and  not  permit  yourself  to  be  compelled,  but  come 
and  urge  us.”  The  Christian  heart  in  that  day,  when  under  dis¬ 
tress,  turned  so  naturally  to  private  confession  that  Luther  did 
not  regard  one  as  a  Christian  who  had  no  desire  for  it.  The 
custom  was  so  fixed  that  it  could  not  be  ignored.  Even 
Zwingli  in  his  Sixty-seven  Articles  makes  it  the  subject  of  the 
Fifty-second  article  :  “Confession  which  is  made  to  a  priest  or 
neighbor  is  not  to  be  made  for  the  remission  of  sins  but  for 
consultation.”  The  First  Helvetic  Confession  of  the  year  1536, 
does  not  mention  repentance  and  conversion,  and  therefore  does 
not  speak  of  Confession,  but  the  Second  Helvetic  says,  “If  any, 
Vol.  XI.  No.  3.  51 
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oppressed  by  a  weight  of  sin  and  distressing  trials,  wishes  to 
seek  counsel,  instruction  and  consolation  privately  from  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Church  or  any  other  taught  in  the  law  of  God, 
we  do  not  disapprove.”  The  Lutherans  did  not  wish  to  ignore 
or  abolish,  but  gladly  availed  themselves  of  a  custom  through 
which  they  could  accomplish  so  much  good.  There  is  no  faith¬ 
ful  pastor  who  would  repel  a  man  desiring  to  make  known  his 
sins  to  him.  On  the  other  hand  he  seeks  to  elicit  from  his  flock 
plain  and  frank  statements  of  their  trials.  Only  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  reasons  for  the  retention  of  the  custom,  or  desire 
maliciously  to  find  fault  with  the  Confessions,  can  object  to 
their  strongest  remarks  concerning  private  confession. 

The  “ought”  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  this  matter  is 
therefore  only  relative.  The  ends  are  to  be  sought  everywhere 
and  always,  but  private  confession  as  a  means  may  be  changed. 
The  Confessions  do  not  make  it  binding  on  us.  The  Lutheran 
Reformers  would  not  have  introduced  it  into  a  community  where 
it  was  unknown.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  never  made  it  a  test 
of  fellowship.  Dr.  Schmucker  says  that  in  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark  it  was  “always  rejected,”*  but  we  know  there  has  been  no 
breach  of  harmony  with  other  parts  of  the  Church  on  that  ac¬ 
count. 

Between  the  private  confession  of  Lutherans  and  the  auric¬ 
ular  confession  of  Roman  Catholics  there  were  points  of  simi¬ 
larity.  In  both  there  was  a  confession  made  privately  to  a  min¬ 
ister  in  which  there  was  generally  a  specification  of  sins,  and  in 
both  the  minister  pronounced  words  of  absolution.  Private 
confession  took  the  place  of  auricular  confession.  Because  of 
this  similarity,  enemies  of  the  Confessions  have  charged  them 
with  teaching  a  Romish  error.  But  private  confession,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Confessions,  is  essentially  different  from  auricular 
confession. 

I.  In  the  enumeration  of  sins.  Nothing  concerning  private 
confession  is  more  clearly  specified  and  more  frequently  repeated 
than  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  sins.  It  is  need- 
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less  to  cite  passages.  They  teach  that  it  is  enough  to  make  a 
general  confession.  Luther  said  in  the  Smaller  Catechism,  “But 
if  thou  art  unconscious  of  any  sin  (which  however  is  almost 
impossible,)  mention  none  in  particular,  but  receive  the  remis¬ 
sion  after  having  made  a  general  confession  to  God  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  minister.” 

But  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  that  it  is  necessary  to 
enumerate  the  sins.  It  was  made  a  law  by  Innocent  III.  in 
1215,  in  his  bull:  Omnis  utriusque  sexus. 

2.  In  their  authority.  The  Confessions  teach  that  there  is 
no  divine  command  for  private  confession.  The  Augsburg 
Confession,  Art.  xxv.,  quotes,  as  a  proof  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enumerate  sins,  the  Glossa  in  Decretis  de  Penitentia,  which 
says,  “Confession  is  not  commanded  in  the  Scriptures,  but  was 
instituted  by  the  Church.”  The  Larger  Catechism  says,  “For 
this  confession  [private]  is  not  embraced  in  a  command,  like 
the  other  two,  but  is  left  optional  with  every  one  who  needs  it, 
to  use  it  to  his  necessity.  And  it  derives  its  origin  and  author¬ 
ity  from  the  fact  that  Christ  himself  has  placed  and  committed 
the  absolution  into  the  mouth  of  His  Christian  community  to 
release  us  from  sin.”  This  has  been  the  faith  of  the  Church 
from  the  beginning.  Chemnitz  concludes  a  long  investigation 
of  the  question,  Is  confession  of  divine  authority  ?  with  these 
words:  “These  things  cannot  be  clearly  shown  and  proven 
either  from  the  Scriptures  or  the  Fathers.”*  Quenstedt  says, 
“The  private  confession  of  sins  before  a  priest  to  obtain  forgive¬ 
ness  has  no  sure  divine  warrant.”f  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
cite  authorities.  No  intelligent  Lutheran  has  ever  believed  that 
it  had  any  divine  authority.  But  the  Romish  Church  teaches 
that  auricular  confession  has  a  divine  right.  The  Canons  of 
Trent  of  the  Fourteenth  Session  repeatedly  asserts  the  jure 
divino.  Canon  vi.  says,  “If  any  one  denieth,  either  that  sacra¬ 
mental  confession  was  instituted,  or  is  necessary  to  salvation,  of 
divine  right;  or  saith  that  the  manner  of  confessing  secretly  to 
a  priest  alone,  which  the  Church  hath  ever  observed  from  the 
beginning,  and  doth  observe,  is  alien  from  the  institution  and 
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command  of  Christ  and  is  a  human  invention;  let  him  be  anath¬ 
ema.”  Canon  vn.  affirms  that  it  “is  necessary  of  divine  right 
for  the  remission  of  sins  to  confess  all  and  singular  mortal  sins.” 
Canon  vnr.  pronounces  anathema  upon  all  who  say  that  the 
confession  of  all  sins  is  only  human  tradition.* 

3.  In  not  being  judicial.  The  Apology  says,  “Absolution  is 
not  a  new  jurisdiction  to  investigate  sins,  for  God  is  judge.” 
Again,  “The  powder  of  the  keys  is  not  a  power  to  establish  par¬ 
ticular  punishments  or  services  to  God.”  The  Lutheran  Church 
has  never  used  it  as  the  Romish  Church  did  the  confessional. 

The  Canons  of  Trent  very  plainly  make  it  judicial.  The 
Ninth  Canon  of  the  Fourteenth  Session  says:  “If  any  one  saith 
that  the  sacramental  absolution  of  the  priest  is  not  a  judicial 
act,  let  him  be  anathema.”  Chapter  vr.  of  the  same  session  says: 
“But  although  the  absolution  of  the  priest  is  the  dispensation 
of  another’s  bounty,  yet  it  is  not  a  bare  ministry  only,  whether 
of  announcing  the  Gospel  or  of  declaring  that  sins  are  forgiven, 
but  is  after  the  manner  of  a  judicial  act,  whereby  sentence  is 
pronounced  by  the  priest  as  by  a  judge.”  This  was  one  reason 
that  they  required  the  enumeration  of  sins :  “They  said,”  as 
Chemnitz  states,  “that  no  judgment  can  be  rightly  exercised 
in  unknown  causes.  Therefore  all  sins,  one  by  one,  must  be 
enumerated,  set  forth  and  uncovered  to  the  priest,  as  to  a  judge, 
in  confession  when  absolution  is  sought.”  It  was  analogous  to 
the  investigation  of  civil  courts,  Chemnitz  having  said  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  not  obscurely  sets  forth  this  idea  of  civil  pro¬ 
cesses,  adds :  “This  doctrine  manifestly,  and  as  if  ex  professo , 
contradicts  the  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  For  He  does  not  com¬ 
mand  to  announce  the  remission  of  sins,  provided  they  see  in 
the  penitent  a  satisfaction  for  sins,  but  He  commands  that  the 
remission  of  sins  be  preached  in  His  name.” 

4.  In  not  being  connected  with  satisfaction  for  sin.  This 
was  the  fundamental  difference.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  auricular  confession  being  in  the  Romish  Church  the 
means  of  expiation.  With  the  Fathers  it  was  an  evidence  of 
true  contrition,  and  some  regarded  it  as  in  itself  a  satisfaction 
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to  the  Church.  But  Rome  lost  sight  in  a  large  measure  of  the 
original  design  and  converted  it  into  the  means  of  imposing 
satisfactions.  An  essential  part  of  repentance  in  the  Romish 
system  is  satisfaction,  and  the  priest  having  heard  the  sins  as  a 
judge  determines  the  penalties.  This  is  the  great  purpose.  The 
Council  of  Trent  condemned  the  doctrine  that  it  was  intended 
for  instruction  and  consolation.  With  this  idea  the  Lutheran 
Confessions  are  in  direct  conflict.  Two  things  cannot  be  more 
diametrically  opposed  than  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Romanism 
and  Lutheranism  upon  this  point,  and  in  whatever  respects 
private  confession  among  Lutherans  and  auricular  confession 
among  Romanists  may  be  alike  in  form,  they  are  wholly  dis¬ 
tinct  in  nature.  So  different  are  they  that  for  a  long  time  it 
has  been  customary  to  call  them  by  different  names. 

With  private  confession  was  connected  private  absolution. 
Private  absolution  is  absolution  given  privately  to  an  individual. 
In  this  respect  only  it  differs  from  public  absolution,  except  in 
the  mere  accidental  form  of  administration,  as  the  imposition  of 
hands,  etc. 

Concerning  Absolution,  the  Confessions  teach, 

1.  That  God  alone  forgives  sin.  “The  people  are  diligently 
instructed  with  regard  to  the  comfort  afforded  by  the  words  of 
absolution  and  the  high  and  dear  estimation  in  which  it  is  held ; 
for  it  is  not  the  voice  or  word  of  the  individual  present,  but  it 
is  the  word  of  God,  He  who  forgives  sins ,  for  it  is  spoken  in 
God’s  stead  and  from  His  command.”  Augsburg  Confession 
Art.  xxv.  “Thus  observe  then,  as  I  have  frequently  said,  that 
confession  comprises  two  parts.  The  first  is  our  work  and  act, 
to  lament  on  account  of  sins,  and  desire  consolation  and  reno¬ 
vation  of  soul.  The  other  is  a  work  which  God  does ,  who 
through  the  word  (placed  in  the  mouth  of  man)  absolves  me 
from  my  sins,  which  is  the  chief  and  the  noblest  thing,  render¬ 
ing  it  lovely  and  consolatory.”  Larger  Catechism.  The  Apol¬ 
ogy  teaches  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  that  “absolution  is 
merely  a  command  to  announce  the  remission  of  sin,  and  is  not 
a  new  jurisdiction,  for  God  is  judge.”  This  is  the  fundamental 
idea  in  the  following  passage :  “Thus  God  imposes  pains  and 
punishments  on  certain  sins  for  an  example,  and  with  these  pun- 
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ishments  the  power  of  the  keys  has  nothing  to  do,  but  it  is  the 
part  of  God  alone  to  impose  them  and  to  remit  at  His  own 
pleasure.”  The  Confessions  not  only  assert  but  constantly 
assume  this  as  an  undeniable  principle,  that  no  one  “can  forgive 
sins  save  God  only.”  The  Lutheran  Church  has  never  believed 
or  taught  the  contrary.  No  Lutheran  “was  ever  such  a  con¬ 
summate  fool  as  to  believe  anything  else.”  Authorities  are 
unnecessary,  but  the  words  of  Baier  may  be  quoted :  Certum 
est,  auctoritatem  et  potestatem  ipsam,  peccata  remittendi  formal- 
iter  non  esse,  nisi,  ejus,  qui  Deus  est.*  The  charge,  whether 
open  or  insinuated,  that  Lutherans  believe  that  ministers  for¬ 
give  sins  is  a  slander.  All  arguments  to  prove  that  God  only 
can  forgive  have  no  bearing  whatever  against  our  Confessions. 

2.  That  absolution  is  an  annunciation  of  the  remission  of 
sins.  The  Apology  says :  “Absolution  is  merely  a  command 
to  announce  the  remission  of  sins.”  “The  power  of  the  keys 
announces  to  us  the  Gospel  through  absolution  for  the  words  of 
absolution  announce  unto  us  peace.”  The  Larger  Catechism 
says :  “But  we  admonish  you  to  confess  and  make  known  your 
need,  not  in  order  that  you  may  do  it  as  a  work,  but  that  you 
may  hear  what  God  permits  to  be  declared  to  you,  the  word,  I 
say,  or  the  absolution,  you  should  consider  and  esteem  great 
and  precious,  receiving  it  with  all  due  honor  and  gratitude  as  an 
excellent  and  noble  treasure.” 

3.  That  absolution  is  the  Gospel.  So  the  Apology  asserts 
in  so  many  words.  “Absolution  is  nothing  else  but  the  Gos¬ 
pel.”  “When  we  hear  the  absolution,  that  is  the  promises  of 
divine  grace,  or  the  Gospel,  our  hearts  and  consciences  are  con¬ 
soled.”  “Absolution  is  therefore  a  voice  of  the  Gospel.”  It  is 
called  the  word  of  God  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  minister,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  the  voice  or  word  of  the  minister  present  but  the 
voice  of  God.  Therefore, 

4.  It  must  be  received  as  God’s.  “The  power  of  the  keys 
administers  and  exhibits  the  Gospel  through  absolution  which 
is  the  true  voice  of  the  Gospel.  When  absolution  is  heard  the 
Gospel  is  heard  and  the  conscience  is  raised  up  and  takes  com- 
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fort.  And  because  God  truly  vivifies  through  the  keys,  they 
truly  remit  sins  before  God.  Wherefore  the  voice  of  him  pro¬ 
nouncing  absolution  must  be  trusted  not  otherwise  than  as  a 
voice  sounding  from  heaven”  Apology.*  Being  the  Gospel, 
the  Augsburg  Confession  says,  “men  are  taught  that  they 
should  highly  regard  absolution,  because  it  is  the  voice  of  God 
and  pronounced  by  the  command  of  God.”  It  was  because  the 
minister  announced  the  Gospel  by  the  authority  of  God,  that 
Luther  in  the  Smaller  Catechism  taught  the  ministers  to  ask 
those  confessing,  “Do  you  believe  that  my  remission  is  the  re¬ 
mission  of  God  ?”  If  anything  more  be  necessary  to  set  forth 
the  idea  of  the  Confessions  in  regard  to  this  we  have  it  in  the  A. 
C,  Art.  xxviil:  “Now  their  judgment  is  this ;  that  the  power 
of  the  keys,  or  the  power  of  bishops,  by  the  rule  of  the  Gospel, 
is  a  power  or  commandment  from  God  of  preaching  the  Gospel, 
of  remitting  or  retaining  sins,  and  of  administering  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  For  Christ  doth  send  His  Apostles  with  this  charge : 
‘As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted 
unto  them ;  and  whosesover  sins  ye  retain  they  are  retained. 
Go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature/  &c.  This  power 
is  put  in  execution  only  by  teaching  or  preaching  the  Gospel  and 
administering  the  sacraments ,  either  to  many  or  to  single  indi¬ 
viduals,  in  accordance  with  their  call.”  The  Smalcald  Articles, 
under  the  subject  of  confession,  discuss  the  external  word  and 
the  sacraments.  Also, 

5.  That  this  absolution  is  efficacious,  or  is  really  a  forgive¬ 
ness  from  God.  They  teach  this  negatively  by  denying  that  it 
is  a  forgiveness  merely  before  the  Church.  The  Apology  spec¬ 
ifies  eleven  errors  concerning  repentance  taught  by  the  Papists 
“contrary  to  all  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  to  all  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  to  the  Fathers,”  and  the  fifth  of  these  errors  is,  “That 
the  power  of  the  keys  grants  remission  of  sin,  not  before  God, 
but  before  the  Church  or  the  people.”  Again  it  says :  “Some 
more  prudent  pretend  that  by  the  power  of  the  keys  sins  are 
remitted  before  the  Church,  not  before  God.  This  also  is  a 
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pernicious  error.”*  They  teach  it  positively.  The  Larger  Cat¬ 
echism  says:  “Now  wherever  there  is  a  heart  which  feels  its  sins 
and  desires  consolation,  it  has  here  an  indubitable  resource  in 
the  word  of  God,  that  God  through  a  human  being  releases  and 
acquits  it  of  sin.”  They  teach  that  it  comforts  because  it  is  a 
true  forgiveness  from  God  imparted  to  us  in  the  word  and  sac¬ 
raments  administered  by  the  Church  through  the  ministry. 

6.  That  private  absolution  is  not  essentially  different  from 
general  absolution.  The  Augsburg  Confession  speaks  of  the 
power  of  the  keys  as  being  the  same  whether  to  many  or  to 
single  individuals. 

That  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  cannot  be  proved  better  within  the  same  compass 
than  by  Chemnitz,  her  greatest  dogmatician,  and  who  in  his 
Examen  was  called  to  treat  it  more  at  large  than  any  other  of 
of  the  Lutheran  Fathers. 

He  says,  concerning  the  nature  of  absolution, 

1.  That  it  announces  the  Gospel.  “Absolution  is  nothing 
else  than  the  voice  of  the  Gospel  announcing  the  remission  of 
sins  on  account  of  Christ.”f“  Absolution  is  nothing  else  than 
the  word  of  the  Gospel  announcing  the  remission  of  sins  gra¬ 
tuitously  on  account  of  Christ  to  all  who  repent  and  believe  the 
Gospel”| 

2.  That  private  absolution  applies  the  general  promise  to  in¬ 
dividuals.  “The  minister  of  private  absolution  applies  the  gen¬ 
eral  promise  of  the  Gospel  to  individuals  seeking  it.”§  “The 
voice  of  the  Gospel,  on  account  of  a  firmer  and  surer  consola¬ 
tion,  is  applied  to  individuals  through  private  absolution.” 

3.  That  it  is  efficacious.  “There  is  no  doubt  that  private  ab¬ 
solution  is  efficacious,  because  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Gospel, 
which  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation  to  every  one  that  be¬ 
lieves. ”||  “Private  absolution  announces  the  voice  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  through  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  God  works  and  re¬ 
mits  sins  to  those  who  lay  hold  by  faith  on  the  Gospel  in  the 
absolution. ’’If 
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4.  That  God  forgives  sins  through  the  agency  of  the  min¬ 
ister  of  the  word  and  sacraments.  “God  who  alone  forgives 
sins  does  not  do  this  without  means,  but  through  the  word  and 
sacraments.  Therefore  in  absolution  God  Himself  through  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  remits  sins  to  individual  believers,  and 
in  this  manner  the  absolution  of  the  minister  is  a  testimony  of 
divine  remission,  and  thus  the  conscience  has  an  evidence  that 
its  sins  are  truly  forgiven  by  God.”*  Therefore, 

5.  That  absolution  is  not  a  prayer.  “The  sentiment  of  Gerson 
approves  itself  to  me,  that  absolution,  not  in  the  manner  of  ex¬ 
pressing  a  wish,  imparted  in  the  form  of  supplication,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  he  who  is  absolved  may  hear  and  know  that  God, 
through  the  ministry  announcing  the  Gospel,  applies  to  him¬ 
self  the  merit  and  benefits  of  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins.”f 

The  precise  difference  between  this  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  that  of  the  Roman  is  not  easily  stated,  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  precisely  what  the  latter  is.  The  common 
opinion,  that  Roman  priests  pretend  to  exercise  an  unconditional 
right  or  power  to  forgive  sins  absolutely,  is  doubtless  a  misrep¬ 
resentation.  Bishop  Keane  of  Virginia  said  in  a  sermon,  “No 
priest  ever  taught  and  no  Catholic  was  ever  such  a  consummate 
fool  as  to  believe  that  a  priest  could  forgive  sins.”  Yet  they 
have  taught  something  so  nearly  like  it  that  a  great  many 
Protestants  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  between  them. 
The  Council  of  Trent  condemns  the  idea  that  the  sacramental 
absolution  of  the  priest  is  a  bare  ministry  of  pronouncing  and 
declaring  sins  to  be  forgiven.  It  teaches  that  “it  is  a  judicial 
act,  whereby  sentence  is  pronounced  by  the  priest  as  by  a 
judge,”  “that  the  power  of  forgiving  and  retaining  sins  was 
communicated  to  the  Apostles  and  their  lawful  successors,”  that 
in  the  form  of  the  sacrament  of  Penance  “the  principal  force 
consists  in  the  words  of  the  minister,  ‘I  absolve  thee/  and  that 
the  prayers  added  to  these  words  by  no  means  regard  the  es¬ 
sence.”!  It  teaches  further,  that  no  one  but  bishops  and  priests 
have  the  right  to  forgive  sins,  and  these  only  within  their  own 
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jurisdiction,  and  that  they  have  this  right  by  the  virtue  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  was  bestowed  on  them  in  ordination.*  Dr. 
Hodge  quotes  Perrone  as  giving  four  points  of  the  Romish  doc¬ 
trine  :  i.  Christ  takes  away  sin  by  the  ministry  of  the  priests. 
2.  That  priests  sit  as  judges  in  the  tribunal  of  Penance.  3. 
That  their  sentence  is  ratified  in  heaven.  4.  That  priests  by 
this  power  are  higher  than  the  angels  and  even  the  very  arch¬ 
angels.  Bishop  Challoner,  in  the  Catholic  Christian  Instructed, 
after  giving  the  form  of  absolution,  gives  this  reason  for  re¬ 
garding  confession  and  absolution  as  a  sacrament :  “Because  it 
is  an  outward  sign  of  inward  grace,  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  outward  sign  is  found  in  the  sinner’s  confession  and  the 
form  of  absolution  pronounced  by  the  priest ;  the  inward  grace 
is  the  remission  of  sins  promised  by  Jesus  Christ.”  If  we  put 
these  facts  together  we  have  this  general  truth :  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church  holds  that  the  grace  of  Christ  is  imparted  by  a 
priesthood,  who  perform  this  function  by  virtue  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  whom  they  are  the  sole  organs,  and  their  judgments 
are  confirmed  in  heaven.  They  claim  to  exercise  immediately 
and  directly  the  authority  delegated  to  them.  They  dispense 
the  grace  of  Christ  as  judges.  Their  power  belongs  to  them 
as  ordained  persons.  In  this  general  conception  of  their  doc¬ 
trine  we  cannot  be  very  much  mistaken. 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  is  altogether  different.  The  whole 
power  of  absolution  is  in  the  divine  word  and  sacraments.  In 
no  sense  does  the  power  belong  to  the  person  of  the  minister 
but  entirely  and  solely  to  the  means  of  grace.  The  right  of 
giving  absolution  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  ministry 
but  to  every  Christian  according  to  the  call.  Absolution,  being 
the  Gospel,  has  as  much  efficacy  when  pronounced  by  a  laymen 
as  when  by  a  bishop,  for  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  no 
matter  by  whose  lips  uttered.  It  is  not  the  man  who  absolves, 
but  the  word.  It  is  not  the  Holy  Ghost  through  sacred  officers, 
but  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  word  and  sacrements,  who  remits 
sins.  Absolution  is  an  authorized  announcement  in  God’s  name 
of  what  He  has  done,  and  not  a  pretended  judicial  sentence  pro¬ 
nounced  by  one  whose  decision  is  by  no  means  infallible. 
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The  Lutheran  Confessions  teach  a  doctrine  of  absolution  es¬ 
sentially  different  from  Rome,  and  the  form  of  absolution  used 
by  the  early  Lutherans  must,  therefore,  be  interpreted  in  har¬ 
mony  with  that  doctrine.  The  two  forms  are  very  much  alike. 
The  Romish  priest  says,  “Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  absolve  thee, 
and  I,  by  His  authority,  absolve  thee,  in  the  first  place,  from 
every  bond  of  excommunication  or  interdict,  as  I  have  power 
and  thou  standest  in  need  ;  in  the  next  place,  I  absolve  thee 
from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen.”  Luther  proposed  this  form :  “I, 
according  to  the  command  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  remit  thy 
sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  Amen.” 
This  similarity  has  given  plausibility  to  the  charge  that  Luth¬ 
erans  hold  to  priestly  absolution.  But  the  same  reason  that 
made  them  retain  private  confession  in  a  form  very  much  like 
auricular  confession,  made  them  retain  a  form  of  absolution  sim¬ 
ilar.  The  great  reason  was  that  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
it.  The  Lutheran  form  may  be  understood  in  a  sense  to  which 
no  Protestant  can  find  objection.  When  taken  in  that  sense 
both  by  the  confessor  and  the  confessing,  it  may  be  properly 
used.  That  the  people  were  faithfully  and  diligently  taught 
concerning  the  nature  of  absolution,  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  the  Apology  assert.  It  was  taken  not  in  a  Romish  but 
Lutheran  sense.  Our  English  edition  of  the  Book  of  Concord 
has  given  the  real  spirit  and  intent  of  the  words  by  rendering 
them,  “I,  by  the  command  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  announce 
unto  thee,”  &c. 

The  Lutheran  Confessions,  in  common  with  other  Protestants, 
teach  that  absolution,  both  public  and  private,  is  declarative. 
Calvin  wrote :  “When  we  treat  of  the  keys  we  must  always  be¬ 
ware  of  dreaming  of  any  power  apart  from  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  Whatever  privilege  of  binding  and  loosing  Christ  has 
bestowed  on  His  Church  is  annexed  to  the  word.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  with  regard  to  the  ministry  of  the  keys,  the  whole 
power  of  which  consists  in  this,  that  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  is 
publicly  and  privately  sealed  on  the  minds  of  believers  by 
means  of  those  whom  the  Lord  appointed,  and  the  only  method 
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in  which  this  is  done  is  by  preaching/’*  He  was  not  so  afraid 
of  pronouncing  absolution  as  was  some  of  his  friends.  Bingham 
says,  that  “Calvin  declares  he  was  very  desirous  to  have  had 
such  a  general  declaratory  absolution  inserted  into  the  Geneva 
liturgy,  but  could  not  prevail  with  his  associates  to  introduce  it.” 
Calvin  was  not  opposed  to  private  absolution.  “Nor  is  private 
absolution  of  less  benefit  or  efficacy  when  asked  by  those  who 
stand  in  need  of  a  special  remedy  for  their  infirmity.  It  not 
seldom  happens  that  he  who  hears  general  promises  which  are 
intended  for  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful,  nevertheless 
remains  somewhat  in  doubt  and  is  still  disquieted  in  mind  as  if 
his  own  remission  were  not  obtained.  Should  this  individual 
lay  open  the  secret  wound  of  his  soul  to  his  pastor  and  hear 
these  words  of  the  Gospel  specially  addressed  to  him,  ‘Son  be 
of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,”  his  mind  will  feel 
secure,  and  escape  from  the  trepidation  with  which  it  was  pre¬ 
viously  agitated. ”f  He  grants  both  the  propriety  and  power 
of  private  absolution.  Did  we  not  know  the  author  we  might 
.think  this  was  written  by  a  Lutheran.  The  sentiment  that  the 
power  of  the  keys  “is  annexed  to  the  word,”  is  Lutheran,  and 
if  he  had  added,  “administering  the  sacraments,”  his  language 
would  have  been  very  much  like  that  of  the  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion  when  he  says  this  power  is  exercised  by  preaching. 

But  the  Lutheran  Confessions  teach  that  the  absolution  is 
more  than  simply  declarative.  The  difference  between  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  on  this  is  the  same  as 
that  on  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  word  and  the  sacraments. 
The  Confessions  say  that  absolution  is  the  Gospel  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel  is  the  power  of  God.  The  word  brings  God’s  power  to 
accept,  believe  and  obey.  Forgiveness  depends  upon  faith  and 
repentance,  but  these  are  given  through  the  Gospel.  When 
we  are  told  to  believe  we  receive  with  the  words  the  grace  to 
enable  us  to  believe.  God’s  word  is  never  without  God’s  power. 
It  is  never  an  empty,  inefficacious  call.  In  preaching  that 
word,  whether  to  many  or  to  the  individual,  we  are  administer¬ 
ing  God’s  gracious  and  saving  power.  God’s  word  is  spirit 
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and  life.  It  is  quick  and  powerful.  Christ  came  “to  heal  the 
broken  hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives  and  to 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised.”  He  forgave  sins.  He 
did  it  by  His  word.  His  word  was  the  power  that  broke 
the  chains  of  the  captive.  He  put  that  word  into  the  hands  of 
His  people,  and  as  the  Father  had  sent  Him  so  He  sent  them 
to  preach  deliverance  to  captives.  The  word,  enveloping  a 
divine  power,  is  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  execute  that 
commission  of  deep  import :  “Whosesoever  sins  ye  retain  they 
are  retained.”  If  private  absolution  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Gospel,  and  if  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God,  that  absolution 
must  be  much  more  than  a  mere  declaration.  It  has  all  the 
efficacy  of  God’s  word. 

If  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  Sacraments  is  true  they  must  be 
joined  with  the  word  as  means  of  absolution.  Nor  is  this 
peculiar  to  Lutherans.  Bingham*  gives  as  one  of  the  four  kinds 
of  absolution,  sacramental  absolution.  “Baptism,”  he  says,  “is 
the  grand  absolution  of  the  Christian  Church.”  Of  the  Holy 
Supper  he  says  :  “That  also  is  a  means  of  conveying  and  seal¬ 
ing  to  men  the  remission  of  sins,  and  differs  from  Baptism  only 
in  this,  that  Baptism  is  the  first  grant  of  such  a  blessing,  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  further  confirmation  or  continuance  and 
repetition  of  it.”  “And  herein  consists,  he  continues,  “the 
first  act  of  the  minister’s  power  in  remitting  or  retaining  sins, 
by  applying  to  men  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  in  the  use  of 
which  remission  of  sins  is  granted  to  all  worthy  receivers.” 
Bingham  is  only  one  of  a  large  number  among  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  beginning,  who  have  held  the 
same  views  in  this  matter.  The  Lutheran  Church  is  therefore 
not  alone  among  Protestants  in  holding  that  absolution  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Sacraments. 

Baptism,  according  to  the  Lutheran  view,  is  a  means  of  re¬ 
generation.  It  is  a  means  of  uniting  us  to  Christ  and  making 
us  members  of  His  body.  If  this  be  true,  then  in  administering 
it  remission  of  sins  is  administered.  In  the  Holy  Supper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  there  is  the  blood  of  Christ 
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that  cleanses  from  sin,  and  in  administering  it  remission  of  sins 
is  imparted.  Whether  publicly  or  privately  the  sacraments 
are  applications  of  the  Gospel  to  individuals,  and  in  this  respect 
are  the  same  with  private  absolution.  This  was  the  reason  that 
Luther  in  the  Smalcald  Articles  treats  of  the  sacraments  under 
the  head  of  Confession. 

The  Lutheran  minister,  in  giving  private  absolution,  was 
never  in  fear  of  coming  into  conflict  with  the  judgments  of  God. 
He  did  not  forgive  one  whom  God  had  not  forgiven.  The  ab¬ 
solution  was  conditioned  on  the  true  faith  and  penitence  of  those 
confessing,  of  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  judge,  further  than 
every  minister  is  required  to  do  in  giving  the  comfort  of  the 
Gospel  and  in  administering  the  sacraments.  The  minister  is 
only  the  embassador  through  whose  ministrations  God  carries 
on  His  work.  He  bears  the  offer  of  pardon,  and  in  the  means 
conveys  it,  but  whether  it  be  personally  appropriated  or  not  he 
does  not  claim  to  infallibly  determine.  It  is  the  same  in  preach¬ 
ing.  He  announces  pardon  and  his  words  convey  it  to  his 
hearers,  but  with  that  his  wrork  ends.  He  can  never  go  further 
than  to  say,  if  you  are  truly  penitent  and  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  your  sins  are  forgiven,  and  being  commissioned  by 
Him  to  announce  it,  I  pronounce  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins. 
But  if  you  are  hypocritical  your  sins  are  not  forgiven.  There 
is  here  no  possibility  of  conflict  between  his  word  and  God’s. 

Private  confession  in  the  form  practiced  in  the  early  Lutheran 
Church  has  very  generally  been  abandoned.  Is  it  desirable  to 
renew  it  ?  There  are  some  reasons  for  answering  affirmatively. 
Dr.  Martensen*  says :  “Nevertheless  the  deep  need  of  human 

nature,  that  we  speak  of,  certainly  finds  more  satisfaction  in  the 
Evangelical  Church,  where  there  subsists  a  closer  connection 

between  the  pastor  and  the  several  members  of  the  fellow¬ 
ship  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  private  confession, 
as  an  institution,  meeting  this  want  in  a  regular  manner,  has 
fallen  into  disuse ;  and  that  the  objective  point  of  union  is  want¬ 
ing  for  many  who  desire  to  unburden  their  souls  by  confessing 
not  to  God  only  but  to  a  fellow-man,  and  who  feel  their  need 
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of  comfort  and  of  forgiveness,  which  any  one  indeed  may  draw 
for  himself  from  the  Gospel,  but  which  in  many  instances  he 
may  desire  to  hear  spoken  by  a  man  who  speaks  in  virtue  of 
his  holy  office.”  But  he  knew  the  difficulties  for  he  says:  “The 
revival  of  private  confession  at  present  seems  practicable  only 
where  the  Lutheran  Church  exists  in  small  and  separate  fellow¬ 
ships  far  apart  from  each  other.”* 

But  there  are  more  reasons  for  answering  negatively.  There 
are  opportunities  of  abuse  that  cannot  be  safely  trusted  to  the 
hands  of  men  in  our  age.  That  it  was  abused  in  any  part  of 
the  Protestant  Church  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  possible  to 
abuse  it.  The  confession  may  be  humiliating,  but  the  restricted 
form  of  private  confession  practiced  by  the  Reformers  contains 
a  power  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  placed  in  the  hands  of  any 
body  of  men. 

The  re-introduction  at  this  time  would  fall  into  a  current  that 
would  carry  it  to  excess.  It  would  not  guard  against  but 
strengthen  the  movement  to  plant  on  Protestant  soil  the  Con¬ 
fessional — a  movement  growing  out  of  a  repudiation  of  our  jus¬ 
tification  by  faith,  and  with  which  no  Protestant  can  have  any 
sympathy. 

The  ends  sought  by  private  confession  are  secured  without 
its  dangers.  The  sacraments  are  administered  in  private  to 
those  asking.  There  is  no  faithful  pastor  who  does  not  avail 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  preaching  privately  to  individ¬ 
uals.  The  young  are  instructed.  The  distressed  are  comforted. 
Between  the  true  pastor  and  his  people  there  are  such  terms  of 
affectionate  confidence  that  all  who  desire  can  open  to  him  the 
heart  and  receive  such  consolation  and  direction  as  the  case  re¬ 
quires.  The  devoted  and  observant  minister  does  not  need  a 
regular  system  of  private  confession  to  learn  the  condition  and 
wants  of  his  charge.  The  hirelings  in  the  ministry  would  use 
private  confession  in  such  a  perfunctory  way  as  to  destroy  all 
its  benefits. 

This  applies  only  to  our  English  congregations.  Among  the 
Swedes  and  Germans  of  the  Synodical  Conference  it  is  still 
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practiced,  but  is  growing  into  disuse.  Among  them  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  at  the  choice  of  the  people.  Any  person  desiring  to 
make  private  confession  applies  to  his  pastor.  Swedish  minis¬ 
ters  say  that  only  the  more  devout  make  application.  The 
number  of  calls  to  hear  such  confessions  is  one  of  their  marks 
of  the  success  of  their  preaching.  If  they  are  not  mistaken  the 
neglect  is  a  sad  evidence  of  decreasing  spirituality.  All  who 
are  interested  in  true  spiritual  life  will  unite  in  the  prayer  that 
among  them  it  may  be  retained. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

HUMAN  INSTRUMENTALITY  IN  GOD’S  WORK  * 

By  M.  Valentine,  D.  D.,  President  of  Pennsylvania  College. 

“Give  ye  them  to  eat.” — Matthew  14  :  16. 

It  was  to  the  twelve,  with  but  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  in  the 
presence  of  five  thousand  hungry  men,  that  our  Lord  gave  this 
strange  command.  He  meant  Himself  to  feed  them ;  but  He 
arranges  the  order  of  things  so  as  to  bring  even  the  mighty 
miracle  under  the  law  into  which  all  the  world  has  been 
framed — that  what  the  divine  love  means  for  man’s  good  shall 
be  given  through  human  instrumentality.  His  own  supernat¬ 
ural  gifts  are  made  to  wait  on  the  agency  of  His  disciples. 
Men  are  to  do  the  work  of  God— -else  it  is  not  done.  Even  a 
miracle  will  not  set  aside  this  law.  Nay,  the  miracle  is  so  or¬ 
dered  as  to  throw  the  law  into  more  impressive  distinctness, 
and  make  it  ray  out  like  a  well-set  diamond. 

We  wish  your  attention  to  this  great  subject  of  human  instru¬ 
mentality  in  the  work  of  God,  as  a  proper  subject  to  engage 
your  minds  in  this  last  hour  of  counsel  from  the  institution  that 
enrolls  you  as  her  sons.  It  may  throw  some  light  for  the  days 
and  years  to  come. 

I.  The  fact  of  human  instrumentality  in  God’s  work  is  un¬ 
questionable.  It  is  one  of  those  large  truths  that  may  be  read 
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on  all  the  pages  of  history  and  revelation.  Though  some  per¬ 
sons  read  it  nowhere,  it  is  legible  everywhere.  It  is  the  contin¬ 
uation  and  crown  of  that  divine  method  of  means  for  ends 
which  begins  away  down  in  the  lowest  and  most  primary 
movements  of  nature.  God,  indeed,  is  the  first  great  Cause 
of  all  things.  He  is  the  Fountain.  From  atoms  to  worlds 
all  things  are  His.  He  does  and  gives  whatever  is  done  and 
given.  But  everywhere  His  will  is  wrought  out  by  means. 
How  He  may  have  done  in  the  very  beginning,  we  know  not ; 
but  as  we  see  Him  working  now  or  can  trace  His  method  in 
past  ages,  He  does  nothing  directly.  Science  teaches  that  He 
has  shaped  the  world,  from  its  deepest  rocks  to  the  smallest 
cloud  that  sails  in  its  sky,  by  use  of  second  causes.  These  carry 
forward  His  ceaselessly  creative  will.  Whether  He  forms  a 
world,  or  lifts  an  island  from  the  sea,  whether  He  stores  up 
metals  and  fuel  in  the  earth’s  strata,  or  scatters  tiny  seeds  to 
clothe  the  hills  in  green,  it  is  done  by  commissioning  some  com¬ 
petent  agencies.  He  says  to  these  working  powers  :  “Build  the 
cosmos  and  flood  it  with  glory.”  He  says  to  the  sun-rays : 
“Paint  the  rose,  cover  the  fields  with  beauty,  fill  earth’s  nights 
with  moonlight.”  It  is  thus  that  He  speaks  and  it  is  done.  To 
the  open  ear  all  the  universe  is  vocal  with  the  tread  and  move¬ 
ment  of  the  myriad  myriad  energetic  powers  that  hear  His 
voice  and  do  what  He  wishes  to  have  done. 

This  law  is  carried  up  and  consummated  in  human  instru¬ 
mentality.  It  holds  in  the  high  sphere  of  man’s  freedom  as 
well  as  in  the  lower  sphere  of  simple  nature.  Man,  as  truly  as 
are  the  forces  of  matter,  is  designed  to  be  an  instrument,  work¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  the  divine  love.  The  first  great  ap¬ 
pointment  the  race  ever  received,  its  primary  and  most  funda¬ 
mental  consecration,  was  to  “dress  and  keep”  the  Edenic  earth — 
man  being  made  a  fellow’-worker  with  God  for  the  beauty  and 
order  of  the  realm  in  and  over  which  he  was  set.  That  was 
the  germ  of  all  the  earth’s  industries  and  prosperities.  It  was 
the  announcement,  at  the  very  start,  and  the  primary  inaugura¬ 
tion,  of  the  principle  that  the  world’s  development  and  progress 
was  to  be  thrown  upon  men’s  own  hands.  A  commissioned 
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dominion  was  given  over  God’s  work.  Even  when  the  crown 
fell  from  man’s  brow,  the  work  was  not  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
The  very  miracle  of  redemption,  for  recovery  out  of  sin,  was 
made  to  sweep  down  into  luminous  recognition  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  When  by  man  came  sin,  by  man  came  also  redemp¬ 
tion  from  sin — the  very  atonement  by  the  Son  of  God  being 
made  by  the  divine  author  of  it  acting  in  our  own  nature.  The 
human  factor  is  never  to  drop  or  be  superseded. 

Indeed,  so  large  and  clear  has  been  the  play  of  second  causes 
in  nature,  and  of  human  agency  in  history,  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  science,  religion  and  improvement,  that  some  per¬ 
sons  see  nothing  else.  They  say  there  is  only  this  and  nothing 
more.  They  discern  nothing  in  the  universe  but  nature  and 
man — nothing  above  or  behind  this.  But  this  is  the  blindness 
of  atheism.  All  things  are  “of  God.”  “Every  good  and  per¬ 
fect  gift  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  light.”  He  has  His 
work  to  do  in  the  world.  But  for  this  very  reason  men  are  ap¬ 
pointed  workers.  If  His  work  is  to  go  on,  while  He  wills 
blessed  things  they  must  work  out  that  will,  even  to  their  own 
“salvation.”  If  the  world’s  needs  are  to  be  met  and  its  disor¬ 
ders  harmonized,  if  its  woes  are  to  be  wiped  away  and  its  voices 
of  misery  turned  into  songs,  if  bread  is  to  be  supplied  to  the 
bodily  and  spiritual  necessities  of  the  perishing,  if  the  world  is 
to  be  lifted  up  to  still  purer  conditions  and  life  into  higher, 
more  blessed  character,  it  all  depends  on  this  ministry  of  man 
to  man.  Whatever  precious  things  Heaven  means  for  each 
man’s  personal  life  ;  whatever  is  to  exalt  the  family,  society,  the 
Church,  the  state,  and  business ;  whatever  advances  are  to  be 
made  in  science,  discovery  or  invention,  subjugating  nature  to 
human  welfare  and  enjoyment ;  whatever  high  and  precious 
things  are  in  God’s  loving  counsel  for  the  temporal  and  spirit¬ 
ual  exaltation  and  joy  of  the' race,  are  to  come  through  human 
agency.  Even  the  “new  heaven  and  new  earth”  are  to  be 
created  in  this  way. 

Sublime  indeed  is  the  position  of  man.  God  has  taken  him 
very  near  the  throne — to  work  with  Him.  Upon  the  use  man 
makes  of  his  freedom — for  he  is  free — depend  the  curves  and 
lines  of  history,  the  hastening  or  retarding  of  the  earth’s  ad- 
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vance  to  its  meaning  and  goal.  The  loftiest  import  of  his  na¬ 
ture  and  appointment  is  as  a  worker  of  God’s  work,  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  distributing  the  divine  gifts  and  turning  Heaven’s  wise 
and  loving  purposes  into  effect  in  human  welfare.  The  grand¬ 
est  power  that  God  has  put  on  earth  is  that  thus  given  to  the 
hands  of  man — lodged  in  his  influence  on  his  fellow-men,  espe¬ 
cially  for  moral  character  and  happiness.  We  see  many  mighty 
powers  in  play  in  the  physical  world — in  gravitation  w'hich  holds 
the  mountains  to  their  foundations  and  rolls  the  rivers  to  the 
sea,  in  steam  that  moves  the  heavy  trains  across  the  continents, 
or  in  electricity  flashing  in  glory  from  horizon  to  horizon.  But 
man’s  is  a  grander  power.  For  it  plays  not  simply  in  and 
through  material  movements,  though,  through  reason  and  sci¬ 
ence,  it  does  get  hold  of  all  these  with  lordly  control.  But  it 
operates  especially  in  the  higher  sphere  of  truth,  thought,  feel¬ 
ing  and  spiritual  life,  in  which  the  tremendous  interests  of  char¬ 
acter  and  happiness  in  this  world  and  forever  are  involved. 

This  instrumental  relation  for  God’s  work  is  the  high  thing 
to  which  every  one  of  you  is  called.  There  is  other  work  than 
God’s  going  on  in  the  world.  Every  young  man  soon  finds  this 
out — especially  if  he  is  not  engaged  in  it.  “An  enemy  hath 
done  this.”  This  aggravates  the  necessities  to  be  met,  and  makes 
the  summons  for  this  holy  service  real  and  loud  to  each  of  you. 
God  has  made  every  one  of  you  for  Himself.  He  has  put  some¬ 
thing  in  your  hands  for  the  good  of  the  human  life  about  you, 
something  that  may  feed,  strengthen,  cheer,  quicken  and  help 
others,  and  do  the  work  of  the  divine  love;  and  He  sends  you 
forth  with  the  word:  “Give — do  what  you  can .” 

II.  This  instrumental  service,  thus  meant  to  be  and  shape 
your  life-work,  is  marked  by  some  very  deep  features.  To  ful¬ 
fill  it  well  calls  for  such  things  as  these  : 

I.  It  requires  piety.  God’s  work  is  to  be  done  by  God’s 
people.  There  is  not  a  spot  on  earth  where  you  can  safely  put 
a  bad  man  for  its  happiness  and  improvement.  It  is  true,  that 
the  deeds  of  the  wicked  are  sometimes  turned  to  service.  A 
Cyrus  may  be  used  to  send  back  the  chosen  people  and  build 
Jerusalem.  The  foul  act  of  a  Judas  may  help  to  bring  in  the  new 
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age  of  grace.  A  Pilate’s  terrific  deed  may  go  into  the  creed  of 
the  Church.  The  very  crimes  that  work  wide  overthrow  to 
men  and  nations,  may  lift  beacon  lights  for  human  safety.  A 
racy  writer  has  lately  maintained  that  even  fools  are  a  blessing 
to  society,  as  “the  cyphers  of  the  community  without  which  the 
social  problem  could  not  be  worked  out.”  Placed  right,  cyph¬ 
ers  may  indeed  count,  but  solid  integers  count  more  and  better, 

» 

especially  solid  human  integers.  But  what  may  come  through 
wickedness  and  folly  is  not  the  service  Heaven  is  asking  men 
to  render.  As  a  rule,  wrong-doers  blight,  blacken  and  kill. 
The  ungodly  cannot  do  the  holy  work  of  God  in  the  world. 
The  servants  of  sin  are  the  destroyers  of  good.  If  you  are  to 
give  light  to  others,  you  must  be  the  children  of  light.  If  you 
are  to  purify,  you  must  be  pure.  If  you  are  to  lift  up,  you  dare 
not  be  in  the  degradation  of  vice.  God  has  redeemed  men  to 
make  them  right  instruments,  to  fit  them  for  the  divine  work 
on  earth.  Unsaved  themselves,  they  are  not  fit.  It  is  to  dis¬ 
ciples  that  the  summons  comes :  “Give  ye  to  men  the  bread  of 
God  to  eat.” 

The  truth  cannot  be  too  deeply  fixed  in  the  minds  of  young 
men,  that  the  very  foundations  of  the  life  of  true  usefulness  are 
reached  in  Christian  character.  You  must  be  joined  with  Christ 
and  carry  out  His  will.  That  one  word,  Christ,  indeed,  gives 
the  heart  and  the  sum  of  the  true  life.  “For  me  to  live  is 
Christ,”  is  the  confession  of  the  man  who  has  got  his  right  atti¬ 
tude  for  life’s  work.  Only  by  working  in  and  with  Him  do  you 
come  to  work  with  the  purpose  and  to  the  goal  of  all  history, 
and  the  earth’s  plan.  What  you  are ,  decides  whether  you  will 
be  worth  anything  to  the  world.  The  qualities  and  adapta¬ 
tions  of  every  instrument  determine  its  work.  When  a  man  is 
good  his  very  life  and  movement  become  a  helpful  power. 
Light  streams  from  him  as  naturally  as  from  stars.  His  influ¬ 
ence  is  shed  forth,  even  unconsciously,  as  fragrance  from  flowers. 
When  your  character  is  Christian  and  pure,  beautiful  in  integr 
rity,  rich  in  the  graces  of  a  sanctified  spirit,  manly  and  strong 
in  the  forces  of  true  holiness,  then  you  may  take  your  right 
place  and  do  your  right  work  in  the  world,  and  not  till  then. 
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Even  Daniel  Webster  has  said :  “Religion  is  the  tie  that  con¬ 
nects  man  with  his  Creator  and  holds  him  to  His  throne.  If 
that  tie  is  sundered  or  broken,  he  floats  away  a  worthless  atom 
in  the  universe — its  proper  attractions  all  gone,  its  destiny 
thwarted,  and  its  whole  future  nothing  but  darkness,  desolation 
and  death.” 

2.  It  requires,  further,  strong  confidence  in  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness.  There  can  be  no  well-sustained  inspiration  in  the  human 
soul  for  beneficent  life,  where  faith  in  these  has  been  lost,  or  is 
feeble.  Doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  the  truth  amid 
the  world’s  darkness  and  confusions — a  doubt  which  the  flip¬ 
pant  part  of  our  day’s  thinking  is  trying  to  call  wisdom  and 
identify  with  learning — all  breaking  of  trust  in  the  sufficiency, 
safety  and  success  of  the  principles  of  righteousness,  becomes 
weakness  to  character,  and  cuts  the  nerves  of  useful  activity. 
It  is  but  the  silliest  ignorance  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect, 
when  men  tell  us  that  the  truth  of  our  views,  doctrines,  or  con¬ 
victions  is  a  small  matter,  and  intimate  that  an  almost  equally 
serviceable  working  force  may  come  of  error,  skepticism  and 
unbelief  as  of  real  truth  and  sound  principles.  No  mere  rosy  fan¬ 
cies  about  the  destined  advance  of  man,  no  soft  sentimentality 
about  charity  being  the  only  blessed  power,  can  ever  do  God’s  hard 
and  earnest  work  in  the  world.  No  man  for  whom  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  rectitude  or  duty  are  either  destroyed  or  made  uncer¬ 
tain,  will  have  either  stamina  enough  to  stand  or  force  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Doubt  is  the  bane  of  steadfastness,  of  courage,  of 
enterprise.  It  produces  no  reformers,  no  martyrs  to  principle, 
no  lives  of  self  sacrifice.  The  weakness  that  bends  and  trims 
before  opposition,  resorts  to  compromises  and  obliquities  in 
temptation,  becomes  tremulously  afraid  when  storms  gather 
and  the  clouds  shut  off  the  light,  is  often  largely  from  lack  of 
faith  in  truth  and  principle,  or  in  the  safety,  strength  and 
victory  of  righteousness.  You  can  see  this  weakness  every 
day,  unmanning  men,  surrendering  to  evil  the  opportunities  for 
good,  giving  up  God’s  banners  to  the  hands  of  enemies.  Noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  strong  and  inspiring  confidence  in  the  supremacy 
and  adequacy  of  truth  and  righteousness,  can  give  the  required 
nerve  and  muscle,  and  deliver  God’s  ringing  strokes  upon  the 
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evil  that  needs  to  be  removed,  or  accomplish  the  good  that  is 
to  be  made  triumphant  in  the  world. 

Nor  can  this  confidence  in  righteousness  be  maintained,  if 
separated  from  the  great  truths  that  have  created  it.  Often  are 
we  told,  these  days,  that  the  world  has  outgrown  nearly  all  our 
fathers  held  as  truth.  We  are  to  abandon  belief  in  God  and 
immortality,  in  responsibility  and  Providence,  as  misconceptions. 
Supernatural  revelation  and  miracle  are  to  be  looked  on  as 
myths.  Even  conscience  is  but  an  accumulation  of  impressions 
from  man’s  environment  for  ages,  having  no  meaning,  force  or 
authority  except  as  the  result  and  history  of  his  past  experiences. 
But  we  are  told  that  no  harm  can  come  from  this,  as  morality, 
and  righteousness,  do  not  depend  on  these  old  beliefs,  that 
Christian  ethics  may  be  retained,  while  we  throw  Christianity 
away.  We  are  boldly  told  to  ‘believe  in  righteousness,’  though 
we  have  lost  faith  in  every  thing  else.  But  if  we  could  treat 
the  universal  convictions  of  God  and  conscience  as  phantoms, 
and  the  mighty  powers  of  the  Gospel  which  have  revolution¬ 
ized  the  world  and  put  levers  of  otherwise  impossible  elevation 
under  our  race,  as  dreams,  what  authority  would  any  of  the  fine 
sentiments  they  have  left  be  to  us  ?  These  sentiments  and 
feelings  could  not  long  survive  the  drying  up  of  their  source. 
Confidence  in  righteousness  would  soon  die,  if  belief  in  a  right¬ 
eous  God  were  banished  from  the  human  soul.  Christian  sen¬ 
timents  and  virtues  would  vanish  if  Christianity  were  buried. 
They  would  wither  like  the  fruit  of  a  tree  cleft  off  from  its  roots. 
They  would  go  out  in  darkness,  as  the  lambent  flame,  when  a 
blast  of  wind  separates  it  from  the  body  of  fire. 

3.  A  further  feature.  It  calls  for  all  your  resources.  Each 
man  is  not  only  to  do  something,  but  all  he  can.  It  has  some 
times  been  thought  that,  in  the  incident  before  us,  our  Lord  re¬ 
quired  an  impossibility  of  the  disciples.  Some  have  supposed 
He  meant  to  teach  that  duty  goes  beyond  ability,  and  our  powers 
are  not  the  measure  of  our  obligations.  But  the  disciples  were 
actually  able  to  do,  and  did  do,  what  they  were  commanded. 
Though  the  supply  was  not  all  in  hand,  it  came  to  obedient  en¬ 
deavor.  In  themselves  they  were  unable,  but  able  in  Christ. 
And  this  is  always  the  principle  governing  this  point.  It  may 
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be  but  a  withered  hand  that  this  human  instrumentality  is  to 
lift,  but  obedience  can  lift  it  whenever  God  calls. 

That  what  each  one  has  to  do  is  a  draft  upon  all  his  resources 
is,  perhaps,  best  explained  by  the  fact  that  his  powers  are  di¬ 
vinely  organized  into  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  set.  The  fullest 
inventory  of  all  he  can  command,  will  not  exhibit  more  than 
that  sphere  will  call  for.  Though  he  be  put  only  in  humble 
places  and  ordinary  spheres,  he  has  in  himself  nothing  to  waste. 
Rather,  like  the  disciples,  with  the  loaves,  he  may  feel  his  ut¬ 
most  too  little.  It  is  a  terrible  mistake  when  men,  especially 
young  men,  estimate  themselves  as  having  a  surplusage  of  abil¬ 
ities  that  needs  not  be  trained  or  brought  into  action.  This 
leaves  them  smaller  than  they  might  be,  when  their  best  would 
be  small.  It  leaves  work  undone.  It  makes  dwarfs  and  weak¬ 
lings  where  strong  efficiency  is  needed.  Every  man  is  wanted 
at  his  best.  If  any  of  you  falls  below  this,  somebody  must 
suffer,  some  circle  of  life  be  left  poorer  than  it  ought,  some 
good  causes  left  weaker,  some  cankers  of  evil  permitted  to  work 
in  their  wasting  action. 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  forms  of  silly  fatuity,  often  seen  in 
young  men  as  they  enter  the  golden  gates  of  active  life,  that 
they  do  practically  assume  they  can  fulfill  their  work  and  reach 
their  proper  goal,  in  the  development  and  use  of  only  a  part 
of  their  resources.  This  explains  the  weakness,  blundering, 
nervelessness,  pitiable  inefficiency  and  failure  of  thousands..  At 
the  best  they  would  have  only  a  few  loaves  and  fishes  for  the 
world’s  need,  but  they  make  it  only  half  a  loaf,  if  any  thing 
at  all  that  is  good  for  man. 

4.  It  requires  also  plan ,  order ,  method ,  forethought.  The 
beneficent  instrumentality  meant  in  man’s  mission  on  earth,, 
cannot  be  fulfilled  by  blind,  random,  unsystematized  endeavor. 
The  young  must  be  forever  reminded  that  want  of  system 
means  want  of  true  and  best  success.  Order  is  Heaven’s  first 
law.  Forecasting  arrangement  is  seen  everywhere.  It  is  truly 
a  grand  and  impressive  fact,  observable  all  through  the  realms 
of  nature  and  history,  that  the  forces  and  activities  through 
which  the  aims  of  the  divine  goodness  are  happily  accomplished, 
are  all  well  adjusted,  systematic  and  regular.  From  the  might- 
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iest  agencies  that  frame  together  the  foundations  of  the  hills, 
down  to  the  gentle  forces  that  construct  a  peach  or  ripen  a 
cherry,  you  find  none  casual,  arbitrary,  capricious.  All  are  self- 
consistent  and  orderly,  bearing  evidences  of  thoughtful  design. 
Anarchic  powers  seem  to  be  allowed  only  for  judgment.  They 
may  desolate  and  destroy — may  shake  down  mountains  and 
bury  cities,  may  blight  the  wealth  of  fertile  fields  or  scatter  the 
works  of  labored  art.  But  for  every  beneficent  agency,  thought¬ 
ful  order  is  the  essential  feature.  In  nature,  God  has  guarded 
against  the  defeat  of  His  plans  by  tying  up  all  material  forces 
in  fixed  movement  and  orderly  system.  Thus  they  work  results 
of  beauty  and  joy — not  monstrosities.  In  human  instrumen¬ 
tality,  man’s  freedom  is  asked  to  adopt  the  orderliness  of  method 
reflected  in  nature.  It  may  be  but  a  hint,  but  it  is  a  flashing 
hint,  of  this  needful  principle,  when  our  Lord,  in  the  incident  of 
the  text  directs  :  “ Make  the  men  sit  down  in  companies ,  of  about 
fifty .”  Forethought,  plan,  order,  propriety,  suitableness,  not 
random  and  confusion,  was  to  mark  all  their  instrumental  activ¬ 
ity.  God’s  glory  could  shine  out  from  the  miracle,  only  if  the 
beauty  of  the  divine  thoughtfulness  and  order  overspread  and 
illuminated  all  the  work.  Sensationalists  sometimes,  these  days, 
tell  us  that  Christ’s  originality  swept  away  all  narrow,  restricted 
grooves  of  doing  God’s  work,  and  inaugurated  the  principle  of 
following  every  man  only  his  own  suggestions.  He  did  sweep 
some  things  away — but  only  the  false  grooves  and  spurious  re¬ 
strictions  by  which  Pharisaic  and  other  human  arbitrariness  had 
shut  men  off  from  the  real  divine  order.  Never  was  there  a  life 
in  which  the  relations  of  means  and  ends,  thoughtful  suitable¬ 
ness  and  propriety,  were  so  beautifully  presented  as  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Human  unwisdom,  inconsiderateness,  arbitrariness,  self-will, 
hinder  and  mar  many  of  God’s  loving  counsels.  They  blight 
all  work.  They  throw  confusion  into  every  movement  by  which 
life  and  the  world  are  to  be  made  better.  There  are  some  well- 
meaning  souls  who  go  through  life  like  notes  of  discord  through 
a  song,  spoiling  it  all.  They  go  on,  as  if  the  good  they  do  was  to 
be  measured  by  the  proprieties  they  set  at  nought,  the  fitnesses 
they  disregard,  the  established  rules  they  scorn,  the  amenities 
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they  overlook,  the  reckless  arbitrarinesses  they  can  show.  They 
seem  to  think  that  even  supernatural  grace  must  be  honored  by 
making  it  work  through  all  conceivable  and  inconceivable  un¬ 
suitablenesses  and  confusions.  They  would  probably  think  they 
were  doing  something  only  if  they  could  scatter  the  broken 
bread  through  the  air  over  among  the  struggling  crowds — not 
much  if  constrained  to  shape  their  agency  into  the  regularity  of 
an  apparent  meal. 

The  desire  of  men  to  work  in  their  own  individuality  and 
originality,  is  indeed  a  manly  and  worthy  thing,  and,  operating 
within  proper  limits,  becomes  creative  of  fresh  energy,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  best  progress.  But  the  temptation  to  its  excess, 
in  disregard  of  suitableness,  or  reckless  of  true  order,  is  a  snare 
to  many  men.  You  see  its  fruits  in  the  grotesque  sensational- 
ism  that  reigns  in  every  sphere  of  present  American  activity. 
To  be  peculiar,  odd,  is  the  easiest  way  to  a  cheap  notoriety,  and 
shallow  souls  mistake  the  ephemeral  stir  for  success.  Even  real 
genius  often  thus  blights  its  usefulness.  If  it  becomes  erratic, 
startling  men  and  society  by  its  freaks  and  extravagances, 
thoughtlessly  disregarding  the  laws  of  orderly  life,  it  may  arrest 
great  attention,  and  be  stared  at  as  men  stare  at  flashing  pyro- 
technics,  but  its  serviceableness  is  broken  by  its  wild  non-adapta¬ 
tions.  Even  slow  and  plodding  men  are  of  more  use.  Every 
department  of  practical  life  and  service  finds  its  best  strength  in 
the  ordinary  talent  of  careful,  wise,  methodic  men.  Our  best 
statesmen,  lawyers,  judges,  merchants,  mechanics  are  not  erratic 
geniuses,  nor  helter-skelter  indifferentists.  God’s  work  can 
stand  only  a  few  of  these.  The  world  is  meant  to  be  full  of  the, 
beauty  of  true  order;  and  your  agency  and  mine  in  it  requires 
observance  of  the  great  law  of  fitness  and  order.  The  humblest 
of  us,  by  plan,  and  method  and  systematized  working,  may  be¬ 
come  instruments  of  great  and  blessed  serviceableness  in  the 
world. 

5.  A  feature  closely  allied,  if  not  involved  in  this,  is  that  it  is 
associative.  There  is  a  divine  solidarity  in  human  life.  The 
race  is  a  vast  organism.  Callings,  professions,  trades,  arts, 
business  of  all  kinds  meet,  touch,  interlock,  and  support  one 
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another.  The  humblest  avocation  has  its  place  as  truly  as  the 
most  prominent.  Each  is  dependent  on  the  rest.  No  man’s 
work  can  stand  alone  or  be  done  alone.  Each  must  give  and 
receive  help,  filling  its  own  place  and  transmitting  something 
for  the  aggregate  common  movement  and  result.  As  the  dis¬ 
ciples  were  employed  to  work  together  in  that  loving  service  in 
the  desert,  so  you,  and  all  servants  of  God  and  humanity,  in  all 
ages,  are  designed  to  work  with  all  others,  shaping  your  work 
into  cheerful,  sympathetic  harmony  with  your  co-laborers.  This 
law  of  concurrence  is  reflected,  as  from  a*  mirror,  even  from  na¬ 
ture.  The  agencies  in  material  force  are  not  only  orderly,  as  in 
beautiful  specific  suitableness,  but  they  move  in  squadrons,  they 
keep  step  with  one  another,  they  reach  out  and  join  hands, 
sweeping  onward  the  whole  broad  movement  in  unison ;  and 
together  they  make  a  beautiful  earth  and  all  the  beautiful  and 
blessed  scenes  on  earth.  An  atom  can  do  but  little  alone ;  but, 
helping  each  other,  what  a  universe  of  glory  they  build. 

The  instrumentality  which  man’s  free  action  is  to  accomplish 
must  just  as  truly  be  associate.  One  and  another,  scores  and 
hundreds,  thousands  and  millions  must  think,  feel  and  act  in 
concert,  if  God’s  work  of  good  is  to  be  done.  It  is  an  absurd 
mistake  to  think,  as  many  seem  to,  that  the  divine  work  on 
earth  is  done,  or  to  be  done,  only  by  ministers,  missionaries, 
Sunday  school  teachers,  or  simply  in  the  so-called  sacred  ser¬ 
vices,  the  specific  spheres  and  acts  of  religion  and  charity.  The 
work  is  much  broader  and  grander.  The  workmen  and  their 
spheres  are  infinitely  more  varied.  To  make  the  world  what  it 
is  meant  to  be,  and  ought  to  be,  for  man,  to  lift  him  to  his 
proper  elevation  and  happiness  here,  and  set  him  forward  with 
right  character  into  the  great  hereafter,  calls  for  every  kind  of 
service  that  Christ-like  human  hearts  and  hands  can  render,  in 
every  proper  calling.  It  embraces,  indeed,  the  minister  in  the 
pulpit,  the  missionary  on  pagan  shores,  and  all  the  distinc¬ 
tively  religious  activities  known  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Church’s  efforts.  But  just  as  truly,  though  less  directly,  does  it 
include  all  the  labor  in  every  range  of  secular  enterprise  and  in¬ 
dustry,  in  education,  science,  art,  invention,  mechanics,  trade, 
and  common  toil.  The  physician  prescribing  by  the  couch  of 
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pain,  the  judge  who  administers  law  and  rights  the  wrongs  of 
the  injured,  the  writer  who  brings  golden  truth  from  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  past  or  flashes  the  light  of  quickening  thought  for 
his  times,  the  farmer  who  is  creating  bread  from  the  fields,  the 
scientist  who  reverently  questions  nature  for  the  thoughts  and 
plans  of  God,  the  inventor  who  is  substituting  effective  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  labor  of  muscle,  the  merchant  that  delivers  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  varied  earth  across  the  seas  or  distributes  them  for 
the  comfort  and  joy  of  every  home,  the  mechanic  who  builds 
ships  and  factories  and  homes  and  furniture,  the  laborer  who 
levels  roads  or  digs  wells  —  and  the  Saviour,  you  remember, 
standing  by  one  saying  :  “Give  me  to  drink,”  counted  even  a  well 
as  helping  Him  in  His  work — the  domestics  that  cook  our  food 
or  cleanse  our  clothes — all  and  each  have  a  necessary  part  in 
Heaven’s  plan  for  human  welfare  and  the  world’s  progress.  God 
gives  to  no  class  a  monopoly  of  His  work,  as  He  gives  to  none 
a  monopoly  of  piety.  In  Church  and  State,  in  society,  in  the 
family,  the  consecrated  help  of  ten  thousand  processes  is  re¬ 
quired,  wheels  within  wheels  in  every  movement ;  and  you  may 
find  your  instrumental  relation  in  any  of  the  forms  of  labor,  in¬ 
numerable  as  are  the  proper  activities  of  life. 

“They  also  serve  who  only  wait” 

and  teach  men  how  to  bear  the  evils  that  will  not  away.  God’s 
army  of  advance  moves  all  along  the  line.  You  are  to  take 
your  place  and  fill  your  space.  Wherever  you  have  your  part, 
it  joins  with  all  the  rest.  You  are  to  keep  the  brotherhood  of 
God’s  work.  If  you  are  at  the  summit,  look  down  on  no  form  of 
upright  toil.  If  you  are  at  the  bottom,  feel  that  you  can  be  as 
near  to  God  in  yours  as  is  possible  in  any, 

6.  One  more  feature  must  be  added,  to  crown  all — persever¬ 
ance.  On  this  point  it  is  enough  to  remind  you  that  nothing 
great  or  worthy  can  be  accomplished  except  by  constancy  and 
persistence.  Grand  results  are  not  achieved  so  much  by  strength 
as  by  perseverance.  The  Strasburg  cathedral  was  raised  by  sin¬ 
gle  stones,  but  what  a  thing  of  grandeur  and  beauty  it  has  been 
made.  He  that  shall  walk  with  vigor  three  hours  a  day  will, 
in  seven  years,  pass  a  space  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
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globe.  Perseverance  can  give  even  a  slow  or  feeble  instrumen¬ 
tality  a  glorious  efficiency. 

III.  But  we  must  remind  you  of  the  great  design  of  this  ser¬ 
vice  into  which  all  good  men  are  called.  It  is  twofold  : 

I.  Unquestionably,  its  direct  and  immediate  intent  is  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  needy  and  carry  the  world  up  to  its  true  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness.  The  earth  is  full  of  burdens  to  be  lightened 
and  woes  to  be  wiped  away.  The  weight  of  ignorance,  sin  and 
suffering  lies  heavily  everywhere.  There  is  not  a  land  under 
the  sun,  not  a  community,  not  a  house,  not  a  heart,  where  relief 
is  not  wanted  and  help  needed.  The  world  into  which  the 
young  man  goes,  as  he  leaves  college  behind  him,  finds  a  not  un¬ 
fitting  type  in  that  wilderness  desert  where  the  condition  of  the 
multitudes  drew  Christ’s  compassion — multitudes  scattered,  weak, 
suffering,  diseased,  in  danger,  seeking  something,  perhaps  they 
knew  not  what,  for  body,  mind,  for  enjoyment  or  life.  The 
voices  of  unrest  and  want  are  heard  everywhere,  filling  the  very 
air  with  the  confusion  of  their  sad  pleadings.  Look  over  the 
land  and  through  society — see  the  hundred  evils  that  need  to 
be  corrected,  some  of  them  clinging  like  hard  barnacles  to  all 
forms  of  life,  some  sucking  the  blood  of  men  like  vampires,  the 
lusts  of  appetite  and  money  keeping  open  a  million  fountains  of 
woe  and  death  in  the  liquor  traffic,  fraud  disordering  every  kind 
of  business,  vice  and  crime  lurking  in  every  street  and  alley  and 
waylaying  innocence  and  virtue  in  open  day  and  curtained 
night,  slander’s  assassinating  tongue  everywhere  loose  at  its 
thin  end,  selfishness  and  pride  still  fighting  against  the  peace 
and  order  of  every  community  and  every  house.  A  day  that 
still  gives  free  reins  to  the  liquor^business,  and  can  grow  such  a 
foul  canker  as  the  speculative  insurance  monstrosity  and  crime, 
has  plenty  of  work  for  God’s  instruments  to  do.  Where  two 
such  things  can  flourish,  the  soil  of  evil  must  still  be  strong  and 
prolific. 

The  possibilities  of  happy  human  life  are  not  yet  all  worked 
out.  The  progress  already  achieved,  may  be  taken  as  foreshad¬ 
owing  much  more  to  come.  Manifold  as  are  remaining  evils, 
the  earth  is  leaving  much  of  its  inferior  past  behind.  Under 
the  guiding  light  of  Christianity,  the  last  fifty  years  have 
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brought  grand  things  out  of  nature’s  possibilities — useless  for 
all  earlier  generations — steamships,  railroads,  telegraphs,  myr¬ 
iad  forms  of  cunning  machinery,  making  a  new  earth  for  man’s 
industrial  life.  Reform  after  reform  has  been  shivering  bond¬ 
ages  and  oppressions  and  lifting  men  into  freedom  and  higher 
life.  Still  grander  things  are  possible.  God’s  plan  is  to  make 
Christian  truth,  Christian  science  and  Christian  enterprise  still 
work  away  evil  and  bring  in  good — to  make  real  for  the  race 
the  utmost  progress  that  the  possibilities  of  nature  and  grace  will 
allow.  Here  is  the  large  divine  intent  for  your  service.  Every 
young  man  is  called  to  his  part.  The  love  of  God  sends  him 
forth  to  make  life  better  and  happier  wherever  he  moves,  to 
purify  it  by  his  own  manly  character,  to  lead  it  by  the  force  of 
worthy  example,  and  to  help  it  with  holy  work. 

Let  no  one  of  you  think  his  instrumentality  too  feeble  to  be 
of  service.  God  divides  all  mankind  into  companies  of  fifties,  or 
less,  making  circles  small  enough  for  your  influence.  It  is  the  lit¬ 
tle  things  that,  working  together,  do  all  the  beneficent  work  of 
God  in  nature  and  history.  It  is  mainly  the  quiet,  unpretentious 
forces  that  make  the  earth  a  scene  of  beauty  and  human  life  at 
once  strong  in  power  and  rich  in  joy.  It  is  not  grand  battles 
alone  that  help  humanity,  nor  great  poems  alone  that  make  the 
generations  grow.  There  is  a  still  small  rain  of  personal  influ¬ 
ence,  that  does  even  more  for  the  refreshment  and  beauty  of 
life.  The  smallest  work  fills  its  place,  and  the  least  wave  of 
blessed  influence  mingles  its  seemingly  broken  force  with  all 
the  ocean  of  time.  It  has  been  said  that  the  word  you  utter 
never  dies  out  of  the  world’s  vibrating  air.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  stamp  of  the  child’s  foot  shakes,  however  feebly,  all 
the  particles  of  the  globe.  However  this  may  be,  your  work, 
if  true  and  faithful,  will  surely  relieve  some  need  and  make  some 
life  about  you  better  and  stronger.  You  will  reflect  some  of 
God’s  light,  and  that  can  never  die.  Longfellow  has  said: 

“I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 

It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where  ; 

F or  so  swift  it  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight 

I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air, 

It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where  ; 
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For  who  hath  sight  so  keen  and  strong 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song  ? 

Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak, 

I  found  the  arrow  still  unbroke ; 

And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 

I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend.” 

It  is  a  mirror  of  the  permanence  and  lasting  power  of  your 
seemingly  transient  and  untraceable  acts.  But  a  simple  strain 
of  good  thought  breathed  into  the  heart  of  a  child  may  sing 
there  through  life,  and  prolong  its  echoes  forever. 

Never  are  kind  acts  done 
To  wipe  the  weeping  eyes, 

But  like  flashes  of  the  sun 
They  signal  to  the  skies, 

And  up  above  the  angels  read 

How  we  have  helped  the  sorer  need.” — Burton. 

2.  But  there  is  another  part  of  the  design — the  good  of  the 
worker.  God  does  His  work  by  you  for  your  sake.  He  means 
gain  to  yourself  not  less  than  to  others.  The  most  blighting 
damage  Heaven  could  do  to  man,  would  be  to  throw  him  out 
of  this  office.  All  the  best  opportunity  of  his  nature  and  man¬ 
hood  would  be  gone. 

There  is  a  significant  phenomenon  often  visible  in  homes  of 
wealth  and  comfort.  The  parents  have,  perhaps,  surrendered 
themselves  to  a  life  of  labor  and  care  for  their  children.  The 
children  have  been  waited  on  and  every  want  and  whim  sup¬ 
plied,  but  they  have  not  been  required  to  forego  or  give  up 
-anything,  or  themselves  become  part  of  the  working,  helping 
force  of  the  house.  And  they  grow  up  ease-seeking  and  self- 
willed,  unappreciative  as  to  what  they  enjoy,  and  void  of  the 
generous  and  cheerful  temper  to  serve  others  that  is  essential  to 
every  noble  and  manly  life.  It  shows  the  need  human  nature 
has  to  be  put  to  work  for  others,  to  be  trained  out  of  selfishness 
into  something  higher,  larger,  sweeter,  lovelier.  God  gets  all 
the  highest,  purest,  ripest  fruits  of  character,  through  the  exer¬ 
cise  He  gives  His  children  in  doing  His  work.  He  thus  de¬ 
velops  their  love  and  goodness,  makes  them  capable,  large, 
strong  and  royal.  This  working  cleans  out  the  soil  of  the 
worker’s  nature,  weeds  out  or  keeps  from  growing  the  choking, 
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ugly  growths  of  selfishness.  No  one  can  be  much  of  a  man, 
unless  raised  above  this. 

“All  thoughts  of  ill ;  all  evil  deeds 
That  have  their  root  in  thoughts  of  ill ; 

Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 
The  action  of  the  nobler  will ; 

All  these  must  be  first  trampled  down 
Beneath  our  feet,  if  we  would  gain 
In  the  bright  fields  of  fair  renown 
The  right  of  eminent  domain.” 

It  would  have  been  a  serious  loss  to  the  twelve,  not  to  have 
been  employed  in  feeding  those  five  thousand.  They  were  far 
better  and  happier  for  it.  Not  only  did  it  give  them  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  as  they  were  accomplishing  it,  and  perpetual  thrills  of 
pleasure  afterward  in  remembering  it,  but  it  stirred  their  kind¬ 
lier  impulses  and  gave  uplift  to  their  nature.  Their  purer  sym¬ 
pathies  and  manlier  impulses  were  brought  into  happy  action. 
Their  hearts  were  sweetened  and  their  lives  quickened  by  what 
they  did.  They  were  tasting  and  strengthening  on  better  food 
than  they  passed  to  the  multitudes.  And  the  twelve  baskets 
full  of  fragments,  the  tokens  of  the  successful  achievement, 
might  sparkle  to  their  eyes  with  the  light  of  diamonds. 

This  is  the  true  way  of  increase  to  one’s  possessions.  He 
may  have,  as  they  had,  but  little  to  begin  with,  only  a  few  loaves 
and  fishes  to  use  for'the  multitude.  He  may  seem  too  poor  in 
strength  and  resources  to  do  anything — at  least  not  equal  to  the 
need.  But  it  is  always  accepted  according  that  which  a  man 
hath.  And  it  will  soon  be  found  that  he  can  give  more  than 
he  possesses.  The  treasures  of  a  true  life  grow  with  the  trading 
in  them.  They  become  abundant  by  loving  expenditure.  True 
work  is  fructifying.  God’s  workers  have  more  when  they  have 
given  than  before.  The  fragments  gathered  are  more  than  the 
loaves  unbroken.  And  the  fullest  men  that  the  ages  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  or  glory  in,  the  richest  in  all  the  elements  that 
true  men  are  made  of,  are  the  men  who  apparently  expend  all 
their  powers  in  God’s  work.  The  little  with  which  they  began 
is  returned  to  their  possession  in  constant  enlargement,  until  at 
last  they  are  rich  even  “toward  God” — measuring  out  toward 
Him  in  moral  character  and  joy. 
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“Beautiful  lives  are  those  that  bless, 

Silent  rivers  of  happiness.” 

Young  gentlemen  of  the  class  of  ’81,  I  have  preached  to  you, 
this  morning,  the  gospel  of  work.  It  is  as  true  a  gospel  as 
that  of  faith.  For,  the  evangel  of  faith  is  in  vain,  unless  it  fruits 
into  this.  Over  against  the  new  gospel  of  doubt,  whose  self- 
appointed  apostles  preach  so  noisily,  and  as  perfecting  the  life 
of  trust,  we  declare  God’s  great  summons  to  labor.  “If  ye 
know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.”  I  know  of 
no  better  way  to  express  the  desire  and  hope  of  the  institution 
that  graduates  you,  than  to  say  that  she  sends  you  forth  espe¬ 
cially  to  do  God’s  work  in  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  to 
find  your  work  in  doing  His.  As  a  Christian  institution,  she 
believes  that  every  Christian  life  she  sends  out,  equipped  with 
the  power  of  sanctified  education  and  culture,  carries  help  to 
the  plan  of  God  and  every  holy  interest  of  man.  She  believes 
there  is  room  for  you  and  work  for  you.  She  commends  you 
to  your  place,  whatever  it  be.  Go  to  it  humbly,  but  bravely. 

You  need  not  be  told  how  sincerely  the  institution  cherishes 
a  desire  for  the  welfare  and  success  of  each  of  you.  And  if  you 
will  only  accept  the  position  and  service  to  which  Heaven  thus 
calls  you,  everything  will  be  secured.  For  instance,  it  will 
secure  your  continued  growth  in  knowledge.  The  years  you 
have  devoted  to  study  in  College,  are  a  pledge  of  your  desire  of 
knowledge.  With  all  that  you  have  gained,  you  feel  there  is 
room  for  more.  You  are  in  the  vestibule  yet.  Perhaps  you 
think  your  education  has  to  stop.  By  no  means ;  but  the 
method  of  it  is  in  part  changed.  You  go  forth  into  God’s  great 
university  of  work.  There  you  are  further  to  learn  the  truth 
of  things.  Living  libraries  of  nature  and  life  will  be  ranged  all 
about  you.  No  man  ever  has  learned  any  truth,  doctrine,  or 
lesson  fully,  till  he  has  practiced  it.  You  cannot  understand  it 
thoroughly  till  you  have  turned  it  into  life.  The  actual  work 
of  life,  if  you  are  working  with  God,  will  reveal  many  a  new 
truth  to  your  souls,  and  revise  many  you  imagined  you  knew 
well.  Without  this,  you  may  know  something  about  things, 
but  the  very  things  themselves  are  understood  by  experience. 
When  you  come  to  work  with  the  Master  in  the  great  service 
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of  life,  it  will  brush  away  many  of  the  rose-colored  fancies  of 
your  study,  and  thrill  you  through  with  profounder  conceptions 
of  the  world’s  great  plan  and  movement.  You  will  find  moral 
principles  go  down  deeper  into  the  issues  of  life  than  you  now 
see.  You  will  find  that  they  ascend  higher  and  carry  more 
solemn  destinies.  You  are  never  done  learning,  till  eternity  can 
have  no  more  service  for  you  to  do  with  and  for  the  great 
Source  of  wisdom. 

“The  universe,  all  glittering  through  with  stars, 

Is  kept  by  God  an  everlasting  school.” 

In  this  you  will  penetrate  to  the  depths  and  climb  to  the 
heights  of  the  best  knowledge. 

It  will  also  insure  your  safety.  The  world  into  which  you 
pass  is  an  ordeal  of  character.  You  will  need  to  assert  the 
purity  of  a  true  life  amid  surrounding  corruptions  and  incessant 
temptations.  You  will  find  yourselves  sometimes  amid  treach¬ 
erous,  sometimes  amid  dashing,  currents  of  evil.  The  strongest 
safety  we  know  of,  under  God,  is  that  harmony  of  life  with 
righteousness  implied  in  truly  doing  God’s  work.  This  itself 
antagonizes  a  man  to  every  vice  and  evil.  Employed  in  this 
work,  he  is  not  used  in  Satan’s.  The  ‘sword  of  Bunker  Hill’  is 
surely  safe  from  British  use  while  cleaving  its  way  in  freedom’s 
service.  It  is  true,  some  men  have  fallen  while  professedly  in 
the  midst  of  this  divine  service — from  high  places  in  the  Church. 
But  we  must  always  distinguish  between  true  service  and  spuri¬ 
ous,  between  a  whole-souled  and  a  half-hearted  or  divided  ser¬ 
vice.  Judas  fell  because  he  was  only  apparently  of  the  work. 
The  man  who  with  whole  soul  and  full  consecration  is  working 
the  work  of  God  is  safe.  It  is  more  to  him  than  coat  of  mail. 
You  may  go  down  safely  into  the  world,  mingle  in  secure 
purity  among  publicans  and  sinners,  through  all  the  ordeals  of 
business  and  life,  if  you  go  as  the  Saviour  Himself  went — to 
finish  ‘the  work  which  the  Father  gives  you  to  do.’ 

And  this  will  combine  the  largest  usefulness  with  your  truest 
happiness.  It  is  a  noble  aspiration  in  a  young  man,  to  desire 
to  be  useful.  And  you  wish  to  be  happy.  The  two  things 
are  united.  You  have  both  together.  He  whose  life  is  at- 
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tuned  to  God’s  service  in  working  blessing  for  men,  finds  the 
sweetest,  purest  satisfactions  that  Heaven  has  provided  for  man. 
’Tis  true,  a  lazy  soul  can  never  know  the  joy  that  springs  from 
labor.  Nor  can  the  useless  life  that  declines  the  gospel  of  work 
ever  produce  a  character  of  high  excellenc.  God  never  built  a 
great  or  happy  man  in  a  non-working  life. 

The  young  men  that  go  forth  from  the  Colleges  of  the  land 
are  found  in  after  years  divided  into  three  classes.  One  class 
is  formed  of  the  irreligious,  who  wholly  refuse  to  take  account 
of  the  divine  purpose  or  plan  in  their  lives,  or  to  yield  them¬ 
selves  or  their  members  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto 
God.  Some  of  these,  sometimes  from  cankers  of  sin  seen  as 
spots  while  in  College,  fall  wrecked  and  ruined  by  the  way. 
Some  continue  workers  of  evil,  living  to  their  own  selfishness. 
Another  class  are  Christian,  in  the  common  sense,  but  predomi¬ 
nantly  controlled  by  selfish  and  ambitious  aims.  They  have 
gone  forth  with  little  or  no  thought  of  doing  God’s  work  in  the 
world.  Their  profession,  or  calling  is  chosen  with  no  reference 
to  it,  without  a  consecration  to  it.  Their  lives  bring  little 
strength  or  encouragement  to  good  causes.  They  touch  their 
fellowmen,  their  community  with  no  strong  purifying,  quicken¬ 
ing,  lifting  influences.  Their  lives  though,  not  positively  bad, 
are  disappointing.  They  do  nothing  worthy  of  their  training. 
The  world  is  not  very  glad  for  them.  Whatever  gardens  God 
sets  them  to  keep  and  dress  are  only  half  kept  and  half  fruitful. 
The  third  class  are  the  whole-hearted,  earnest,  two-handed 
men  of  work.  Their  vigorous  grasp  is  felt  wherever  they 
touch.  They  are  found  in  the  advance  lines — always  with  face 
to  the  front.  Their  sublime  industry,  their  hand  labor,  is  not 
the  destruction  of  happiness,  but  the  source  of  it.  The  sense 
of  doing  something,  as  well  as  of  being  something,  is  a  pure 
and  profound  joy.  We  wish  your  place  and  rank  to  be  with 
this  noble,  unselfish,  blessed  class,  to  whom  at  the  end  and 
all  through  belongs  the  benediction  :  “Well  done,  good  and 
faithful.” 

Young  gentlemen,  the  end  has  come  to  your  relation  as  stu¬ 
dents.  You  pass  from  the  scenes  where  for  years  you  have 
worked  toward  the  work  which  you  face  now.  Your  names 
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drop  from  the  roll-call  of  College,  but  they  appear  in  the  great 
daily  summons  of  God’s  providence  to  service  and  usefulness 
in  the  Church  and  the  world.  Day  by  day  will  a  response  be 
sought  of  you,  all  along  the  years  of  your  life.  You  may  scatter 
wide  apart  before  those  years  are  done.  Be  true  Christian, 
earnest  men,  from  first  to  last.  There  will  be  a  roll-call  again 
at  the  end.  May  your  names  then  come  bright  and  clear  from 
the  books  which  useful  lives  shall  have  written  before  God. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Biblical  and  Theological. —  The  New  Testament ,  translated  out  of 
the  Greek,  being  the  version  set  forth  1611,  compared  with  the  most  an¬ 
cient  authorities  and  revised  1 88 1,  printed  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  Christian  Institutions ,  essays  on  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
by  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.  D.;  Matthew  and  Mark ,  with  Notes,  crit¬ 
ical,  explanatory  and  practical,  designed  for  both  pastors  and  people,  by 
Rev.  H.  Cowles ;  Faith  and  Freedom ,  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke  ;  Suggestive 
Commentary  on  St.  Luke ,  with  Critical  and  Homiletical  Notes,  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Van  Doren,  edited  by  James  Kernahan,  new  edition;  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  Jewish  Church ,  Twelve  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.  A.,  recently  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen  ;  Circum¬ 
stantial  Evidences  of  Christianity ,  by  Daniel  Carey ;  Ch?'ist  and  Moder?i 
Thought,  with  a  Preliminary  Lecture  on  the  methods  of  meeting  modern 
unbelief,  by  Joseph  Cook  (Boston  Monday  Lectures,  1880-81);  Christian¬ 
ity's  Challenge,  and  other  phases  of  Christianity  submitted  for  candid  con¬ 
sideration,  by  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson;  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical,  Theological 
and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,  McClintock  and  Strong,  vol.  9 ;  From  Exile 
to  Overthrow,  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  to  the 
destruction  of  the  second  Temple,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Mears ;  Companion  to 
the  the  Revised  Version  of  the  N.  Test.,  explaining  the  reasons  for  the 
changes  made  on  the  authorized  version,  by  Alex.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  with 
supplement  by  a  member  of  the  American  committee  of  Revision,  au¬ 
thorized  edition  ;  Unbelief  in  the  18 th  Century  as  contrasted  with  its  earlier 
and  later  history,  the  Cunningham  lectures  for  1880,  by  J.  Cairns,  D.  D. ; 
The  Theistic  Argument  as  affected  by  recent  Theories,  a  Course  of  Lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  by  J.  Lewis  Diman,  late 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  Brown  University. 

Scientific  and  Philosophical. — Pre-historic  Europe ,  a  Geological 
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Sketch,  by  James  Geikie;  Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects ,  by  H. 
Helmholtz,  translated  by  E.  Atkinson ;  The  Cat,  introduction  to  the  study 
of  back-boned  animals,  especially  mammals,  by  St.  George  Mivart;  The 
Origin  of  Nations ,  by  G,  Rawlinson ;  Relations  of  Science  and  Religion, 
the  Morse  Lectures,  1880,  connected  with  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
by  H.  Calderwood ;  The  History  of  a  Mountain ,  by  Elis6e  Reclus,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  Bertha  Ness  and  J.  Lillie  ;  Our  Native  Ferns 
and  How  lo  Study  Them,  with  synoptical  description  of  the  N.  American 
species,  by  Lucien  M.  Underwood. 

Historical  and  Biographical. — Sir  William  Hamilton,  by  W.  H.  S. 
Monck  ;  Leaders  of  Men,  a  book  of  biographies  specially  written  for  boys, 
by  H.  A.  Page ;  Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman,  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  new  edition,  by  Mary  Swift  Lamson  ;  History 
of  Greek  Sculpture,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  age  of  Phidias,  by 
A.  S.  Murray;  Political  Eloquence  in  Greece — Demosthenes — with  Extracts 
from  his  Orations,  and  a  critical  discussion  of  the  “Trial  on  the  Crown,” 
by  L.  Bredif. 

Miscellaneous. — Literary  Art,  a  Conversation  between  a  Poet,  Painter, 
and  Philosopher,  by  J.  Albee  ;  Dhammapada,  Collection  of  Verses,  being 
one  of  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Buddhists,  translated  from  the  Pali,  by 
F.  Max  Muller — also  the  Sutta-nipata,  Collection  of  Verses,  being  one  of 
the  Canonical  books  of  the  Buddhists,  translated  from  the  Pali  by  V. 
Fausboll,  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  edited  by  F.  Max  Muller);  Origin 
of  Primitive  Superstitions,  and  their  development  into  the  worship  of 
spirits  and  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  agency  among  the  aborigines  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  by  M.  Rushton  Dorman ;  Rabbi  Jeshua,  an  Eastern  Story,  another 
reconstruction  of  the  life  of  Christ,  stripping  it  of  all  supernatural  features; 
Co-operation  as  a  Business,  by  C.  Bernard ;  The  Human  Voice  and  Con¬ 
nected  Parts,  practical  Book  for  Orators,  Clergymen,  Vocalists  and  others, 
by  Geo.  T.  Ferris;  Literary  Style,  and  other  Essays,  by  W.  Mathews. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICE  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

ANDREAS  DEICHERT,  ERLANGEN,  GERMANY. 

Der  Zustand  des  Christen  nach  dem  Tode .  Drei  Predigten  von  Pfarrer 
C.-R.  Dr.  Aug.  Ebrard.  pp.  32.  1879. 

Dr.  and  Consistorial-Rath  Ebrard  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  and 
versatile  writers  of  the  German  Church  and  with  all  a  very  able  preacher. 
This  little  brochure  contains  three  of  his  sermons  devoted  to  that  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  difficult  theme,  “The  State  of  the  Christian  after  Death.” 
Profound  and  speculative  as  the  subject  is,  Dr.  E.  treats  it  in  a  popular 
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form  and  in  a  most  attractive  manner,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  those 
who  listened  to  their  delivery  asked  for  their  publication.  Like  nearly  all 
the  eminent  theologians  of  Germany  Ebrard  holds  to  Millenarian  views 
and  accordingly  divides  the  Christian’s  state  after  death  into  three  periods: 
1.  From  Death  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Just.  2.  From  the  Second  Com¬ 
ing  of  Christ  and  through  His  glorious  reign  upon  earth  to  the  judgment. 
3.  In  the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth. 

The  blessed  will  not  be  resting  in  idleness  in  either  of  these  periods. 
Knowledge  will  progress  and  deepen,  and  the  soul,  elevated  to  the  vision 
of  God,  will  gaze  upon  His  works,  and  what  it  could  here  only  view 
through  a  glass  darkly,  it  will  then  behold  face  to  face. 

Even  during  the  intermediate  and  disembodied  condition,  redeemed 
spirits  will  not  be  inactive  but  will  take  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  when  that  is  gloriously  established  through 
the  Parousia  of  the  Lord,  they  will  direct  their  activity  toward  those  who 
yet  remain  unconverted.  “They  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,” 
Rev.  20  :  6,  leading  sinful  men  to  a  knowledge  of  their  guilt,  counteracting 
the  delusions  and  forces  of  evil,  and  with  power  proclaiming  the  grace 
and  gospel  of  God  until  the  song  of  triumph  resounds :  The  kingdoms 
of  this  world  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

But  even  in  the  New  Heaven  the  redeemed  will  have  occasion  for  ac¬ 
tivity.  Millions  and  millions  of  souls  have  in  this  life  no  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  no  possible  opportunity  of  believing  in  Him,  yet  there  is  no 
other  name  by  which  men  are  to  be  saved.  “Shall  not  these  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  given  to  them  to  believe  and  to  be  converted  in  the  future  world  ? 
The  Scriptures  all  over  its  thousand  pages  give  no  answer  to  this  question. 
It  is  only  on  the  very  last  page  that  we  find  a  single  little  word  which 
glistens  like  a  pearl,  aye  like  a  tear  of  joy.  There  where  the  incompara¬ 
ble  glory  of  the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth  is  described,  we  read  of 
a  river  of  water  of  life  and  of  a  tree  of  life  with  its  fruits  throughout  the 
entire  year,  and  there  it  is  said  ‘the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.’  Healing  !  The  dead  cannot  be  healed  and  those  that 
are  whole  need  no  healing.  Hence  after  the  final  judgment,  besides  those 
that  are  whole  and  those  that  under  the  power  of  eternal  death,  there  will 
be  ailing  ones  in  the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth,  sick  or  infirm  ones 
who  are  to  be  healed  and  restored.” 

Das  Gebet  des  Herrn  aus  der  Zeit  und  fur  die  Zeit  ausgelegt  von  E.  Haff- 

ner,  Pfarrer  in  Untermagerbein.  pp.  51.  1880. 

Were  all  the  other  evidences  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  to  fail, 
the  prayer  given  by  our  Lord  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  seal  its  supernat¬ 
ural  character.  Penetrating  the  innermost  recesses  of  consciousness,  em¬ 
bracing  every  want  that  human  nature  has  ever  experienced  and  revealing 
the  absolute  perfections  of  God  as  well  as  His  relation  to  His  dependent 
creatures,  as  long  as  there  is  any  language  to  express  this  prayer  and 
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any  hearts  to  offer  it,  Christianity  must  remain  a  living  power  upon  the 
earth.  With  its  daily  repetition  by  Christian  people  for  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  years,  and  with  all  the  learned  volumes  which  have  during  these  ages 
expounded  and  expanded  its  several  petitions,  every  new  study  of  it  opens 
up  fountains  of  truth  as  fresh  and  as  original  as  the  most  recent  discovery 
in  hitherto  unexplored  realms  of  science. 

This  little  volume  is  therefore  not  superfluous  in  its  design,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  fruitless  in  its  results.  Its  readers,  be  they  theologians  or  lay¬ 
men,  will  not  lay  it  down  without  feeling  enriched  in  their  understanding  of 
the  range,  depth  and  fulness  of  this  incomparable  and  inspired  prayer. 
As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  meant  to  be  especially  and  practically  adapted 
to  the  present  situation  of  both  State  and  Church  in  Germany,  but  as  much 
of  the  modern  thought  and  tendency  of  the  Empire  is  reflected  in  our  own 
country,  these  pages  are  not  without  peculiar  interest  to  Americans. 

In  profound  submission  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  Pfarrer  Haffner  is  the 
pupil  of  Hofman,  and  in  the  art  of  throwing  the  light  of  Scripture  into  the 
life  of  the  present,  he  follows  Beck,  the  great  “Bibel-theolog”  of  this  age. 
From  his  models  and  masters  one  may  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his  produc¬ 
tion. 

BROBST,  DIEHL  &  CO.,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Heinrich  Melchior  Muhlenberg ,  Patriarch  der  Luthenschen  Kirche  Nord 

America's,  Selbstbiographie  171 1-1743.  With  portrait,  pp.  256.  1881. 

A  highly  interesting  and  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  historical 
literature  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  It  is  an  Autibiography  of 
the  illustrious  founder  of  this  denomination  in  our  country  covering  the 
period  of  his  earlier  years  and  training,  the  voyage  to  America,  and  the 
first  year  of  his  activity  among  the  dispersed  and  the  distressed  emigrants 
from  the  F atherland. 

The  Autibiography  proper,  which  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  and  which  Muhlenberg  over  his  name  gives  as  “extracted  from  his 
manuscripts,”  bears  the  date,  Providence,  1782.  It  was  discovered  among 
the  missionary  archives  of  the  Franckean  Institute  at  Halle,  and  is  edited 
by  Lie.  Dr.  W.  German,  Lutheran  Pastor  in  Windsheim,  Bavaria,  who 
gives  a  short  continuation  of  the  biography  gathered  by  him  from  the 
diaries  of  Muhlenberg,  in  1742,  ’43,  with  an  appendix  of  valuable  notes 
and  explanations.  There  is  also  a  very  full  alphabetical  index.  The 
Work  is  issued  in  America  in  connection  with  the  new  edition  that  is 
about  to  appear,  of  the  “Hallische  Nachrichten,”  under  the  editorial  super¬ 
vision  of  Revs.  W.  J.  Mann,  D.  D.,  and  B.  M.  Schmucker,  D.  D. 

Aside  from  all  the  ecclesiastical  or  religious  interest  one  may  feel  in  the 
wonderful  endowments  and  providential  equipment  of  this  Patriarch  of 
American  Lutheranism,  these  pages  possess  the  charm  of  adventure  and 
romance  that  must  give  to  them  great  popularity  among  German  readers, 
but  read  by  Lutherans,  and  especially  by  Lutheran  ministers,  they  have  a 
most  practical  as  well  as  a  historical  interest  and  are  worthy  of  the  widest 
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circulation.  The  book  sets  before  our  eyes  the  wisdom  and  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  purpose  of  God  in  bringing  to  this  new  world  a  man  so  preeminently 
fitted  for  the  peculiar  work  that  was  required  to  be  done  here  at  that  time, 
namely  the  organization,  independent  of  all  control  by  the  State,  of  a  Church 
whose  mission  and  whose  glory  is  the  preaching  of  a  pure  gospel. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  has  still  great  discouragements, 
and  serious  obstacles  obstruct  its  true  progress,  but  the  appearance  upon 
our  shores  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  of  such  a  man  as  Muhlen¬ 
berg,  means  unmistakably  that  God  in  this  vast  land  proposes  to  do  great 
things  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Church  to  which  he  gave  a 
Muhlenberg  in  America  as  truly  as  He  gave  to  it  a  Luther  in  Germany. 
And  such  devotion  to  the  cause  and  such  wisdom  in  prosecuting  it  as 
marked  the  whole  career  of  this  apostle  of  Lutheranism,  imitated  and  fol¬ 
lowed  to-day  all  over  this  great  land,  would  in  a  short  period  make  the 
Church  of  Muhlenberg  as  strong  and  as  influential  in  every  western  State 
as  it  is  to-day  in  his  adopted  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  little  volume  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  which  when  completed 
will  make  a  most  worthy  biography  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  men  on 
the  illustrious  roll  of  God’s  servants.  And  it  will  serve  no  doubt  in  a  large 
measure  to  inspire  the  Church  he  organized  with  his  own  missionary  zeal, 
activity  and  wisdom  of  organization. 

An  English  translation  of  the  entire  work  and  of  the  “Hallische  Nach- 
richten”  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  is  we  are  glad  to  learn  already  under 
way,  and  that,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the  competent  hands  of  Rev.  C.  W. 
Schaeffer,  D.  D. 

Nachrichten  von  den  vereinigten  Deutschen  Evangelisch  Lutherischen 

Gemeinen  in  Nord  America,  &c.,  Erster  Band. — I.  Heft.  pp.  96.  1881. 

This  is  Part  I.  of  vol.  I.  of  the  new  edition  of  the  “Hallische  Nachrich¬ 
ten”  above  alluded  to,  published  with  historical  explanations  and  original 
material  derived  immediately  from  the  archives  of  the  Franckean  Institute 
at  Halle,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Mann,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  B.  M.  Schmucker  with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  W.  German,  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Lutheran  Pastor,  at  Windsheim,  Bavaria,  who  has  for  years  enjoyed 
special  privileges  in  the  examination  of  the  Hallean  Archives.  We  regard 
this  as  a  most  noble  and  praiseworthy  undertaking,  the  largest  ever  at¬ 
tempted  under  Lutheran  auspices  in  this  country,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
it  in  the  hands  of  such  scholars,  whose  names  are  a  guarantee  of  the  his¬ 
toric  fidelity  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  as  well  as  of  the  literary  taste 
and  tact  which  characterize  and  adorn  it.  One  of  them  being  exclusively 
German,  another  German-American,  the  third  a  native  American,  they 
constitute  an  editorial  trio  which  together  represent  all  the  interests  that 
are  involved  in  this  great  enterprise. 

This  Part  I.  of  the  first  volume  clearly  illustrates  the  general  scope  and 
historic  value  of  the  whole  Work  and  its  immense  superiority  over  the  old 
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edition  of  the  “Nachrichten.”  It  opens  with  Dr.  Shulzes’  preface  to  the 
original  issue  which  is  succeeded  by  explanatory  notes  elucidating  every 
point  referred  to  in  the  preface.  Then  follows  the  “ Kurtze  Nachricht 
von  einigen  Evangelischen  Gemeinen  in  America ,”  which  occupies  fif¬ 
teen  pages  and  to  the  various  items  in  this  report  are  devoted  twenty- 
eight  pages  of  the  most  interesting  historical  references  and  explanations 
gathered  by  the  editors  from  all  the  accessible  sources  in  German,  English 
or  American  Libraries.  After  this  comes  the  “Anhang  Zur  (ersten) 
Kurtzen  Nachricht,”  an  appendix  to  the  first  report,  covering  twenty 
pages,  furnishing  the  most  valuable  original  matter  copied  directly  from 
the  Hallean  Archives.  Both  in  the  compass  and  in  the  plan  of  the  work 
as  well  as  in  the  prodigious  labor  which  it  involves,  it  may  be  compared 
to  Gieseler’s  grand  Church  History,  so  rich  and  so  satisfactory  in  its  ref¬ 
erences  to  and  extracts  from  original  sources. 

It  must  prove  a  heavy  draft  on  the  time  of  the  editors  as  well  as  on  the 
purse  of  the  publishers.  We  predict  that  they  will  not  repent  of  their  in¬ 
vestment.  Surely  every  intelligent  descendant  of  those  early  German 
colonists  who  has  not  lost  the  language  or  the  faith  of  his  worthy  ancestors 
will  want  to  read  this  thrilling  story  of  their  trials,  their  noble  virtues,  their 
fidelity  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  their  fervent  devotion  to  the  Church. 

AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION,  PHILADELPHIA. 

8  AND  IO  BIBLE  HOUSE,  ASTOR  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Including  Biography,  Natural  History,  Ge¬ 
ography,  Topography,  Archaeology,  and  Literature.  Edited  by  Philip 
Schaff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York.  pp.  958. 

For  compass  of  Biblical  scholarship  Dr.  Schaff  has  no  superior.  This 
distinguished  Swiss-German-American  Theologian,  with  his  many  years 
of  studious  research,  his  numerous  contributions  to  Biblical  and  Historical 
Science,  and  the  wonderful  versatility  of  his  pen,  possesses  by  general  ac¬ 
knowledgment  preeminent  fitness  for  furnishing  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union  with  a  Standard  Bible  Dictionary. 

True,  the  whole  of  it  is  not  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  but  the  valuable 
services  which  others  have  given  to  it,  and  which  are  respectfully  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  vouched  for  by  the  editor,  were  mainly  done  under  his  imme¬ 
diate  direction  and  in  his  own  library.  Those  who  cooperated  with  him  in 
the  departments  of  Natural  History,  Geography,  &c.,  are  men  of  special 
attainments  in  those  branches  and  their  names  are  a  guarantee  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  thoroughness.  The  work  is  for  popular  use  yet  none  the  less  is 
it  a  treasure  house  of  “the  condensed  results  of  the  most  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  in  biblical  literature,  history,  biography,  geography,  topography,  and 
archaeology.”  It  is  thus  at  once  a  valuable  handbook  for  students,  preach¬ 
ers  and  professors,  as  well  as  a  most  important  aid  to  the  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  home  circle  and  in  the  Sunday  School. 
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There  are  over  four  hundred  illustrations,  some  of  unusual  merit ; 
twenty-three  maps  not  colored  and  twelve  full-paged  colored  maps,  the 
latter  prepared  and  engraved  specially  for  this  work  by  the  Messrs.  John¬ 
ston  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  covering  every  period  of  Bible  history  from 
the  time  of  the  flood  and  including  every  locality  that  is  named  in  the 
sacred  records. 

As  Dr.  Schaff  has  made  an  extensive  tour  over  “Bible  Lands,”  the  de¬ 
scription  of  localities  has  in  many  instances  the  advantage  of  being  at 
first  hand  and  from  personal  and  careful  observation. 

We  regard  the  whole  as  a  very  complete  and  very  satisfactory  “Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Bible.”  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  rival  to  the  great  pon¬ 
derous  cyclopaedias  of  Smith,  Kitto  or  McClintock  &  Strong.  It  fills  a 
different  sphere,  yet  on  many  of  the  more  important  subjects,  though 
briefer  in  form,  it  is  as  full  and  exhaustive  in  matter  as  either  of  those 
large  and  bulky  works.  Note  for  instance  the  article  on  Jerusalem.  It 
covers  twenty-four  two-column  pages  and  treats  of  i.  Names,  n.  Situation 
and  Extent,  in.  Physical  features ,  including  Elevations  and  Climate, 
iv.  History  divided  into  i  ;  The  Jebusite  Period.  2;  Under  the  Kings. 
3;  Under  Ezra  and  the  Ptolemies.  4;  In  N.  T.  times.  5;  Under  Roman 
and  Christian  Emperors.  6;  Under  the  Crusaders  and  the  Turks,  v. 
Topography^  including  the  different  walls  and  the  most  famous  historic 
sites,  various  plans  of  the  city  maintained  by  the  highest  authorities,  vi. 
Modern  Jerusalem,  with  environs,  buildings,  distances,  tombs,  inhabitants, 
religion,  the  whole  concluded  by  an  exhaustive  exhibit  of  the  literature 
which  may  be  consulted  on  the  subject. 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Political  Eloquence  in  Greece.  Demosthenes  ;  with  Extracts  from  his 
Orations,  and  a  Critical  Discussion  of  the  “Trial  on  the  Crown,”  By  L. 
Bredif,  former  member  of  the  Superior  Normal  School  of  France,  Doc¬ 
tor  in  the  F acuity  of  Letters  at  Paris,  Professor  in  the  F acuity  of  Letters 
at  Toulouse,  Rector  of  the  Chambery  Academy,  University  of  France, 
etc.  Translated  by  J.  MacMahon,  A.  M.  pp.  510.  1881. 

The  writer,  the  translator  and  the  publishers  have  all  combined  to  make 
this  an  excellent  book.  After  an  extended  introduction  on  the  three  ages 
of  Attic  eloquence,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  Philip  of  Macedon  and  the 
Athenians,  and  then  Demosthenes  is  considered  as  the  man,  the  citizen, 
and  the  statesman.  Two  chapters  are  next  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the 
principal  elements  and  characteristics  of  Demosthenes’  eloquence,  and 
then  follow  portrayals  of  oratorical  contests  in  political  debates  at  Athens, 
invective  in  Greek  eloquence,  and  Greek  eloquence  in  the  light  of  truth 
and  morality.  In  the  tenth  chapter  are  found  discussions  on  Demosthenes 
as  a  moralist,  the  relations  of  justice  and  politics,  and  religious  sentiment 
in  Demosthenes.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  “The  Trial  on  the  Crown,” 
VOL.  XI.  No.  3.  56 
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which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  all  who  have  read  Dtmosthenes  de 
Corona. 

In  the  chapter  on  “Philip — the  Athenians,”  the  writer  vividly  presents  to 
the  reader  the  crafty,  ambitious,  skillful  and  energetic  enemy  of  Greece, 
and  the  pleasure-loving,  ease-taking,  news-telling  and  hard-to-be-awak¬ 
ened  character  of  the  Athenians.  Thus  will  be  more  clearly  seen  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  Demosthenes  in  arousing  his  fellow-citizens  to  re¬ 
sistance,  and  what  must  have  been  the  power  of  his  eloquence  in  view  of 
what  followed  his  calls  to  arms.  Professor  Bredif  cautiously  guards  against 
the  disposition  of  writers  to  become  over-zealous  and  unduly  magnify  their 
subject,  and  strives,  while  ascribing  to  Demosthenes  what  is  due,  to  do 
nothing  more. 

His  presentation  of  Demosthenes  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  statesman, 
is  appreciative  and  discriminating.  The  analysis  of  the  elements  and 
characteristics  of  his  eloquence  is  full,  and  evinces  a  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  his  speeches  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  de¬ 
livered.  Indeed,  there  is  manifest  throughout  the  whole  work  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand  and  Grecian  literature  in  general,  and 
he  draws  at  pleasure  from  its  rich  stores  for  illustration  and  comparison. 
We  are  taken  into  Athens  and  made  acquainted  with  the  populace  and 
leading  actors  in  those  turbulent  times;  we  witness  the  oratorical  contests 
in  the  political  debates ;  we  grow  indignant  at  the  schemes  and  false 
charges  of  the  wily  and  bitter  HLschines ;  we  hear  Demosthenes  and  wit¬ 
ness  the  influence  of  his  burning  eloquence  upon  the  people  ;  and  we  are 
brought  into  sympathy  with  his  plans  for  protecting  the  Athenians  and  re¬ 
sisting  the  march  of  the  invader.  The  ardent  French  heart  of  the  author 
is  perceived  through  all  the  pages  of  the  book,  and  his  spirited  style  seems 
to  have  lost  nothing  in  the  excellent  translation  by  Mr.  MacMahun.  In 
the  extended  discussion  of  “The  Trial  on  the  Crown,”  there  is  a  striking 
picture  of  the  two  great  competitors  or  rather  adversaries,  Demosthenes 
and  yEschines,  their  points  of  strength  and  weakness;  their  attachment  to 
country,  their  purposes  and  acts,  their  rise  and  fall.  The  concluding 
chapter  takes  a  view  of  the  political,  moral  and  literary  condition  of  Ath¬ 
ens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  running  an  analogy  for  awhile  between 
that  epoch  and  the  period  of  the  French  revolution. 

Literary  Style ,  and  Other  Essays.  By  William  Mathews,  LL.  D.,  author 

of  “Getting  on  in  the  World,”  “Words ;  their  Use  and  Abuse,”  “Oratory 

and  Orators,”  etc.,  etc.  pp.  345.  1881. 

A  volume  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Mathews  needs  but  be  announced,  to 
secure  readers.  The  high  reputation  gained  for  him  by  his  first  book  has 
been  sustained  and  widened  by  his  successive  works.  What  he  himself 
says  of  the  value  of  style,  in  one  of  these  essays,  could  hardly  be  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  success  and  popularity  of  his  own  productions. 
For,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  matter  of  Prof.  Mathew’s  writings,  the 
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racy  and  brilliant  style  in  which  every  thought  is  set,  a  style  full  of  bright 
imagery  and  striking  antitheses,  makes  them  suggestive  and  quickening 
reading. 

This  book,  taking  its  name  from  the  first  essay,  is  made  up  of  twenty- 
one  papers  on  different  subjects,  such  as — after  the  first — the  Duty  of 
Praise,  Periodical  Literature,  The  Blues  and  their  Remedy,  the  Modesty 
of  Genius,  Sensitiveness  to  Criticism,  the  Ideal  and  the  Real,  Fat  vs.  Lean, 
Fools,  Angling,  a  Plea  for  the  Erring,  Hot-House  Education,  Office-seek¬ 
ing,  &c.  They  are  entertaining  papers,  abounding  in  important  truths 
and  valuable  lessons.  Sometimes  the  author’s  fondness  for  telling  an¬ 
tithesis  runs  into  sensational  and  untenable  statements,  as  for  instance, 
when,  describing  “good  people’s”  freedom  from  temptation,  he  asserts  the 
explanation  :  “Not  because  they  are  above  but  because  they  are  beneath 
temptation.”  Indeed,  his  whole  picture,  which  unites  goodness  with  stu¬ 
pidity  and  dullness  incapable  of  discerning  or  feeling  the  charms  of  “for¬ 
bidden  fruit,”  and  combines  high  intellectuality  with  rampant  vice,  needs 
revising.  But  the  book  cannot  fail  to  be  popular  and  useful. 

ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Palace  Beautiful  or  Sermons  to  Children.  By  Wm.  Wilberforce 
Newton,  author  of  “Little  and  Wise,”  “The  Wicket-Gate,”  and  “The  In- 
terpfeter’s  House.”  pp.  348.  1881. 

This  book,  which  derives  its  title  from  the  “Palace  Beautiful”  in  Bun- 
yan’s  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  consists  of  a  collection  of  Sermons  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Among  the  topics  which  designate  the  different  discourses  are 
“Tests,”  “Fast  Driving,”  “Small  Beginnings,”  “Early  Planting,”  &c. 

We  welcome  all  efforts  of  this  kind  which  give  healthy  instruction  to 
our  little  ones,  deeming  it  a  most  lamentable  misfortune  that  nearly  all 
our  juvenile  literature  is  in  the  form  of  stories,  and  that  these  have  so  vi¬ 
tiated  the  taste  of  our  young  people  that  they  have  no  relish  for  truth  un¬ 
less  it  is  disguised  under  an  exciting  and  sensational  romance. 

It  is  this  very  fact  that  makes  it  in  our  day  difficult  to  preach  to  children 
or  to  publish  sermons  which  they  will  delight  to  read,  and  there  are  not 
many  preachers  or  authors  who  excel  in  this  most  important  sphere.  Mr. 
Newton  has  in  this  volume,  as  in  those  which  have  preceded  it,  “Little  and 
Wise,”  “The  Wicket-Gate,”  &c.,  done  well,  and  he  bids  fair  to  equal  in 
this  line  his  distinguished  father,  yet  all  along  one  wishes  that  he  might 
have  done  better.  Analogies  from  nature  and  every  day  experience 
abound,  and  the  symbolism  derived  from  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress”  and 
similar  publications  forms  a  beautiful  woof,  but  there  is  danger  of  over¬ 
doing  this  feature,  and  too  often  we  have  a  maximum  of  illustration  with 
a  minimum  of  truth.  It  is  important  to  place  the  feed  where  the  lambs 
can  reach  it,  but  they  may  not  enjoy  having  it  actually  thrust  into  the 
mouth.  However,  the  analogies  are  always  in  themselves  instructive  and 
interesting,  and  if  it  is  designed  to  give  the  children  other  information  as 
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well  as  the  holy  truths  of  the  Gospel,  these  numerous  and  varied  illustra¬ 
tions  will  serve  that  purpose  very  well.  In  the  sermon  on  “The  Palace 
Beautiful,”  which  the  author  interprets  as  signifying  the  Christian  Church, 
and  in  which  he  speaks  of  its  gates  being  open  for  the  little  ones,  and  of 
“the  place  which  childhood  has  in  the  Church,”  we  certainly  expected  a 
reference  to  Baptism  and  its  blessed  significance  to  children  as  the  initia¬ 
tory  sacrament  of  grace.  This  omission  by  a  Paedo-baptist  minister  is  to 
us  inexplicable.  In  this  connection  it  could  not  have  been  passed  by  but 
with  deliberate  intent  and  pains  to  avoid  it.  Instead  of  any  attempt  to 
explain  this  as  the  real  gate  into  the  Church,  we  have  only  such  glittering 
generalities  as  “the  little  foot-prints  of  the  children  who  keep  pressing  into 
the  Christian  Church,”  “the  little  gate — the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple — 
is  the  welcome  which  Jesus  gives  to  the  children.” 

Electa.  By  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Conklin  (Jennie  M.  Drinkwater),  Author  of 

“Tessa  Wadswordth’s  Discipline,”  “Rue’s  Helps,”  &c.  pp.  339.  1881. 

Electa  is  the  principal  character  of  this  religious  story,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  America.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  minister,  who  has  the 
proverbial  heritage  of  a  large  family,  numbering  in  this  instance  a  baker’s 
dozen.  Her  character  seems  at  first  quite  unlovable  and  several  of  the 
early  chapters  are  lacking  in  interest,  but  as  she  advances  in  life  she  be¬ 
comes  a  lovely,  useful,  Christian  woman,  and  the  narrative  grows  corre¬ 
spondingly  in  interest.  Treating  of  every-day  life  and  of  every-day  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  chaste  and  dignified  style  and  with  fine  descriptive  powers,  read¬ 
ers  of  the  home  circle  and  of  the  Sunday  School  will  find  in  it  many 
forcible  and  wholesome  lessons. 

Duties  and  Duties.  A  Tale.  By  Agnes  Giberne,  author  of  “Sun,  Moon 

and  Stars,”  “Muriel  Bertram,”  “Aimee,”  <&c.  pp.  361.  1881. 

The  heroine  of  this  story,  Annis  Dermot,  is  a  character.  She  serves  as 
a  faithful  mirror  of  certain  questionable  Christians,  especially  of  the  fe¬ 
male  sex,  who  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  carefully  survey  in  her  the  reflection 
of  their  own  distorted  Christianity.  With  a  morbid  zeal  to  do  mission 
work  among  the  poor,  she  combines  a  selfish  disposition  and  a  disagree¬ 
able  and  hateful  temper  at  home,  apparently  intent  upon  making  those  of 
her  own  household  as  miserable  as  she  was  laboring  to  render  those  out¬ 
side  of  her  home  comfortable  and  happy.  Her  sisters  who  make  no  pre¬ 
tense  of  godliness  and  who  in  her  estimation  are  supremely  “worldly,” 
exhibit  far  more  of  Christian  sweetness  of  temper,  self-denial  and  devotion 
to  each  other’s  well-being  than  this  pious  missionary  among  the  destitute. 

It  was  in  fact  clearly  the  gentle  influence  of  these  “worldly”  sisters, 
whom  she  was  unable  by  her  repulsive  methods  to  convert  to  the  Saviour, 
that  finally  brought  a  change  over  her  own  spirit,  convinced  her  of  her 
mistaken  course  of  duty  and  transformed  her  nature  into  a  fitter  and 
fuller  representative  of  Christian  principle. 
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Leaders  of  Men.  A  book  of  biographies  specially  written  for  youth.  By 
H.  A.  Page.  pp.  398.  1881. 

Biographies  furnish  the  very  best  reading  matter  for  our  boys.  Still 
there  are  different  qualities,  determined  both  by  the  subjects  treated  and 
by  the  style  and  skill  of  the  author.  The  subjects  in  this  work  selected 
from  the  roll  of  renown,  embrace  some  of  the  most  famous,  most  remark¬ 
able  and  most  worthy  men  of  modern  times,  and  represent  a  variety  both 
of  character  and  of  successful  pursuits  in  which  they  respectively  achieved 
their  greatness. 

The  noble  Prince  Albert,  the  late  Consort  of  England’s  Queen,  appro¬ 
priately  heads  the  list,  followed  by  such  worthies  as  Robert  Dick,  Baker 
and  Geologist;  Commodore  Goodenough,  Lord  Lawrence,  Dr.  John  Wil¬ 
son,  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  &c. 

In  the  presentation  and  delineation  of  these  different  characters,  the  au¬ 
thor  is  as  happy  as  he  was  judicious  in  the  selection  of  their  names.  He 
is  a  clear  and  strong  writer. 

Good  boys  will  read  these  biographies  with  interest  and  delight,  and 
learn  from  them  some  most  wholesome  lessons,  while  those  of  larger 
growth  will  not  be  disappointed  by  looking  into  them  for  either  entertain¬ 
ment  or  information. 

Wise  Words  and  Loving  Deeds  :  A  book  of  biographies  for  girls.  By  E. 
Conder  Gray.  pp.  415.  1881. 

Written  by  a  different  author  and  probably  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  “Leaders  of  Men”  just  noticed,  these  biographies  form  in  fact  a  com¬ 
panion  volume  to  that  work,  this  being  adapted  to  girls  as  that  is  designed 
for  boys.  The  subjects  here  are  women  of  renown  owing  their  distinction 
and  their  attraction  primarily  to  the  purity  and  force  of  their  Christian 
character.  The  list  is  made  up  of  such  names  as  “Mary  Somerville,” 
“Charlotte  Elliott,”  “Madame  Feller,”  “Baroness  Bunsen,”  “Catherine 
Tait,”  and  “Maria  Louisa  Charlesworth,”  who  wrote  “Ministering  Chil¬ 
dren,”  a  book  whose  circulation  has  reached  the  marvellous  number  of 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  Relations  of  Science  and  Religion.  The  Morse  Lecture,  1880,  con¬ 
nected  with  Union  Theological  Seminary7,  New  York.  By  Henry  Cal- 
derwood,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Author  of  “Relations  of  Mind  and  Brain,”  etc. 

Dr.  Calderwood  has  an  acknowledged  place  among  the  first  scholars 
and  thinkers  of  our  day.  His  various  works,  from  the  “Philosophy  of  the 
Infinite,”  on  to  the  present  volume,  form  an  aggregate  contribution  to 
philosophical  science  of  great  and  permanent  value.  His  vigorous  and 
clear  intellect  throws  strong  and  safe  light  upon  every  subject  to  which  he 
gives  his  masterful  handling.  No  better  man  could  have  been  chosen  to 
deliver  the  Morse  Lectures  here  given.  The  author’s  own  statement,  in 
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the  Preface,  of  the  design  and  discussion,  is  so  clear  and  condensed  that 
we  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  it : 

“The  aim  of  the  present  volume  is  to  indicate  the  measure  of  harmony 
traceable  between  recent  advances  in  science,  and  the  fundamental  char¬ 
acteristics  of  religious  thought,  and  the  extent  to  which  harmony  is  pos¬ 
sible.  This  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  hope  of  contributing  towards  a 
better  understanding  of  the  relative  positions  of  scientists  and  theologians, 
thereby  aiding  the  formation  of  public  opinion  on  questions  appearing  to 
involve  serious  antagonism. 

The  plan  followed  is  to  bring  under  review  the  great  fields  of  scientific 
inquiry,  advancing  from  unorganized  existence  to  Man  ;  to  present  the 
most  recent  results  of  research  in  these  separate  fields,  without  extending 
to  minute  details;  as  far  as  possible,  to  allow  scientific  observers  to  state 
results  in  their  own  words;  and  then  to  examine  carefully  the  reasonings 
deduced  from  ascertained  facts,  and  the  bearing  of  facts  and  inferences 
on  religious  thought. 

The  general  result  is  that  marked  modifications  of  thought  concerning 
the  structure  and  order  of  the  universe  have  arisen  on  account  of  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries,  to  be  accepted  by  theologians,  as  by  all  thinkers;  that 
the  bearing  of  these  modifications  on  religious  conceptions  has  been 
greatly  mistaken  by  many  scientific  observers ;  and  that  it  must  be  held 
clear  by  scientists  and  theologians  alike,  that  while  scientific  methods  are 
reliable  within  their  own  spheres,  science  can  bear  no  testimony,  and  can 
offer  no  criticism,  as  to  the  supernatural,  inasmuch  as  science  is  only  an 
explanation  of  ascertained  facts  by  recognition  of  natural  law.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  last  statement,  it  is  maintained,  that  science  does  not 
reach,  far  less  deal  with,  the  problem  concerning  the  origin  of  Nature,  the 
solution  of  which  can  be  found  only  by  transcending  Nature,  that  is,  by 
recognizing  the  supernatural.” 

The  discussion  displays  throughout  a  familiar  and  thorough  mastery  of 
the  latest  discoveries  and  thought  in  philosophical  science,  and  of  all  the 
principles  that  must  determine  the  various  problems  involved  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Christianity.  The  salient  points  of  the  subject  are  strongly 
grasped,  and  the  examination  is  conducted  in  a  calm  and  judicial  temper. 
The  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  important  class  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  will  serve  at  once  both  the  interests  of  science  and  the  cause 
of  Christian  truth. 

LUTHERAN  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY. 

.Book  of  Worship ,  with  Tunes.  Published  by  the  General  Synod  of  the 

Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  pp.  559.  1881. 

I 

This  book,  which  had  been  long  looked  for  has  been  now  some  months 
in  use  in  the  churches.  It  has  received  a  cordial  welcome,  and  we  believe 
its  use  is  justifying  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  committee  of  compilers. 
The  tunes  are  found  to  be  mainly  such  as  have  sustained  themselves  as 
the  best,  and  vindicated  for  themselves  a  permanent  place  in  the  services 
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of  the  sanctuary.  They  have  been  selected  in  most  excellent  adaptation  of 
the  music  to  the  spirit  of  the  hymns.  A  large  part  of  the  work  of  compila¬ 
tion  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Remsberg,  who  gave  it  long  and  laborious  at¬ 
tention.  With  the  completing  work  of  the  other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  Hymnal  has  been  given  to  our  Church  with  merits  unsurpassed 
by  any  hymnal  of  any  of  the  churches. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  while  the  work  as  a  hymnal  is  thus 
so  excellent,  the  morning  and  evening  services  appear  in  it  in  altered 
form.  No  explanation  of  this  has  been  given.  It  is  not  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  where  the  responsibility  rests  for  this  unfortunate  change.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  it  was  not  only  unauthorized,  but  is  in  violation  of  the 
unquestionable  idea  on  which  the  General  Synod  meant  the  Hymnal  to  be 
prepared — that  no  change  was  to  be  made,  as  to  hymns  or  otherwise,  that 
would  interfere  with  the  concurrent  use  of  the  Tune  book  and  the  Book  of 
Worship,  or  at  all  impair  the  value  of  the  Book  of  Worship  which  was 
just  fairly  introduced,  at  much  cost,  into  the  churches.  No  question  need 
be  raised  as  to  whether  the  alteration  presents  better  forms  of  service — 
though  even  on  that  score  the  answer  could  hardly  be  doubtful,  at  least 
as  to  the  morning  service.  It  is  enough  to  recall  the  fact  that  no  change 
in  these  forms  was  intended  by  the  action  of  the  General  Synod  ordering, 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  Hymnal.  If  it  be  claimed  that  the 
preparation  of  a  modified  form  by  the  Liturgical  committee  seemed  to 
call  for  a  transfer  of  it  to  the  Book  of  Worship,  it  is  sufficient,  in  reply,  to 
point  out  the  fact  that,  still,  no  authority  was  given  to  any  committee  or 
any  man  to  make  such  a  transfer.  The  General  Synod  alone  could  say 
whether  the  forms  from  the  Liturgy  should  supersede  those  which  it  had 
itself  formally  adopted  for  the  Book  of  Worship  at  the  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  To  make  the  transfer  in  the  face  of  the  General  Synod’s  care  to 
have  the  Book  of  Worship  unimpaired,  seems  to  us  an  unwarrantable  as¬ 
sumption  of  authority  somewhere,  incapable  of  justification.  The  effect  of 
it  must  be  to  greatly  lessen  the  value  of  the  Hymnal  if  the  Book  of  Wor¬ 
ship  keeps  its  place,  or  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  Book  of  Worship  if  the 
Hymnal  supersedes  it.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  General  Synod 
would  not  have  been  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  form  of  service  given 
would  be  a  compensation  for  the  confusion  and  damage  involved  in  sub¬ 
stituting  it. 

Life  Thoughts  for  Young  Men.  By  M..  Rhodes,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  St. 

Mark’s  English  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Second 

Edition,  pp.  340.  1881. 

Recognition  in  Heaven.  By  M.  Rhodes,  D.  D.,  author  of  “Life  Thoughts 

for  Young  Men,”  etc.  1881. 

That  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Rhodes’  “Life  Thoughts”  has  been  already 
called  for  is  high  testimony  to  the  book.  In  these  days  of  multitudinous 
books  of  this  kind,  such  a  success  is  peculiarly  gratifying.  We  take 
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pleasure  in  commending  this  new  edition,  as  we  did  the  first.  Renewed  at¬ 
tention  is  also  called  to  the  little  volume  on  the  subject  of  the  heavenly 
recognition,  of  which  favorable  notice  was  given  some  time  ago. 

The  Wine  Miracle  in  relation  to  the  present  aspect  of  the  Temperance 

Reform.  By  Rev.  J.  F.  Diener,  Catawissa,  Pa.  pp.  47.  1881. 

According  to  Jno.  II.,  the  miracle  of  Christ  at  Cana,  consisted  in  His 
making  wine  out  of  water.  According  to  this  author  it  consisted  in  His 
not  making  wine.  We  are  thus  left  to  choose  between  two  miracles.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  third  and  greatest  miracle  is  that  intelligent  and  honest  men  can 
so  falsify  the  Scriptures.  w. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  BOSTON. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

The  Legend  of  Thomas  Didymus,  the  Jewish  Skeptic.  By  James  Free¬ 
man  Clarke,  author  of  “The  Great  Religions,”  “Self-Culture,”  etc.  pp. 

448.  1881. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  a  re-statement  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
in  accordance  with  what  Dr.  Clark  believes  to  be  the  requirements  of 
present  thought.  He  has  not  been  satisfied  with  any  of  the  numerous 
efforts  to  reconstruct  that  life,  and  presents  this  as  giving  “another  view  of 
Jesus  which  differs  somewhat  from  them  all.”  The  delineation  is  thrown 
into  the  form  of  a  legend,  in  which  Thomas,  called  Didymus,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  writing  out,  for  those  who  come  after  him,  a  memorial  of  the  life 
and  times  of  the  Saviour. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  produced  an  interesting  volume, 
abounding  in  fine  sentiment  and  some  beautiful  delineations.  It  is  suf¬ 
fused  all  through  with  the  coloring  with  which  a  gifted  imagination  can 
mislead  the  feelings  and  the  judgment.  But  he  presents  an  impossible 
picture,  incapable  of  being  soberly  accepted  as  real  or  genuine.  The  in¬ 
tensely  real  person,  the  Jesus  of  the  evangelists,  disappears  in  an  unrecog¬ 
nizable,  shadowy,  nondescript  figure,  incapable  of  being  either  understood 
or  believed  in.  The  author’s  way  of  dealing  with  the  New  Testament 
histories  is  thoroughly  rationalistic.  Their  plain  and  uniform  statements 
are  no  barrier  to  contrary  opinions.  The  supernatural  is  eliminated  by 
the  most  forced  interpretations.  Everything  supernatural  disappears  from 
such  miracles  as  the  stilling  of  the  tempest,  the  cursing  of  the  fig  tree,  the 
piece  of  money  in  the  fish’s  mouth,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  &c.  As 
a  specimen  of  his  method,  an  extract  from  the  account  of  the  last  will  suf¬ 
fice  :  “The  prayer  was  so  heavenly,  that  all  my  hunger  went  away  ;  and 
tears  were  falling  from  many  eyes.  The  people  took  little  morsels  from 
his  hands,  and  tasted,  and  gave  it  quickly  to  their  neighbors.  I  saw  many 
who  had  concealed  their  food  to  keep  it  for  their  own  use  ;  and  they  also 
brought  it  forward  to  be  blessed,  and  gave  it  speedily  to  each  other. 
Thus,  as  he  continued  to  speak,  we  all  sat  in  heavenly  places,  and  ate  the 
food  of  angels,  each  caring  for  others  more  than  for  himself.  When  all 
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had  eaten,  Jesus  told  us  to  gather  up  the  fragments  which  remained,  that 
nothing  be  lost ;  for  He  always  taught  us  to  reverence  the  gifts  of  God. 
He  said  that,  as  we  would  not  throw  away  carelessly  the  wooden  toy 
which  a  friend  had  carved  for  us  with  much  pains,  so  we  ought  not  heed¬ 
lessly  to  squander  and  waste  what  the  infinite  Father  had  wisely  and 
carefully  made  for  us.  Thus  we  gathered  up  the  fragments,  and  they 
filled  twelve  baskets ;  and  men  said  it  was  a  mighty  work  of  power,  which 
had  caused  a  few  loaves  to  grow  into  a  great  number.  I,  too,  thought  it 
a  mighty  and  wonderful  work  ;  but  I  thought  it  was  not  done  to  the  bread, 
but  to  the  souls  of  the  men,  by  creating  pity  for  each  other,  and  making 
them  glad  to  bestow  on  others  whatever  they  had.” 

Dr.  Clarke  says  in  the  preface  :  “Some  will  consider  the  portrait  of 
Jesus  in  this  work  too  purely  human  and  natural,  others  as  too  super¬ 
natural.”  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anything  but  utter  infidelity  could  see 
too  much  of  the  supernatural  in  it,  when  all  that  is  left  of  the  miraculous 
seems  reduced  to  the  simply  marvellous  or  inexplicable.  The  incongrui¬ 
ties  and  absurdities  into  which  the  author  is  forced  are  a  painful  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  straits  into  which  men  are  always  driven  in  the  effort  to  keep 
Christianity  while  rejecting  its  supernatural  facts.  Dr.  Clarke’s  book  sim¬ 
ply  adds  another  to  the  number  of  failures  in  this  effort. 

Handbook  of  English  Synonyms,  with  an  Appendix  showing  the  correct 
use  of  Prepositions.  Also  a  Collection  of  Foreign  Phrases.  By  L.  J. 
Campbell,  pp.  160.  1881. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book  which  young  writers,  especially,  will 
find  very  useful,  if  kept  on  their  table  convenient  for  reference.  It  will 
not  only  help  them  to  get  the  right  word  in  the  right  place,  but  to  vary 
the  right  word  in  the  interest  of  good  rhetoric.  It  contains  about  forty 
thousand  words. 

Charles  scribner’s  sons,  new  york. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

Memoirs  of  Prince  Metternich,  1815-182Q.  Edited  by  Prince  Richard 
Metternich.  The  papers  classified  and  arranged  by  M,  A.  de  Klin- 
kostrom.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier.  Volumes  III.  and 
IV.  pp.  674  and  642.  1881. 

The  first  and  second  volumes  of  these  memoirs,  which  appeared  some 
time  since,  excited  a  deep  and  general  interest,  and  hence  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes,  which  complete  them,  have  received  a  special  welcome. 
They,  however,  reveal  very  few  additional  points  as  to  the  character  of 
Prince  Metternich,  either  as  a  man  or  diplomate.  But  many  points  re¬ 
ceive  confirmation,  and  the  inner  mind  of  the  man  on  scores  of  subjects 
is  revealed  to  us  as  in  a  mirror. 

These  memoirs  show  that  Metternich’s  estimate  of  his  own  merits  was 
anything  but  modest.  He  belonged  to  the  “happy  egotists,”  who  always 
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regard  their  own  views  and  actions  as  correct,  who  understand  matters 
thoroughly,  and  are  ready  to  enlighten  the  world  in  general  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  that  may  arise.  He  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  great  men  are 
modest  as  to  their  worth,  for  great  he  was,  without  a  doubt.  His  un¬ 
bounded  conceit,  however,  will  be  found  quite  entertaining,  if  the  reader 
can  overcome  his  contempt  for  such  a  spirit. 

There  is  much  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  man  of  little  feeling,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  ground  for  the  prevalent  charge  that  he  had  no 
heart.  He  himself  knew  of  this  popular  impression  and  regarded  it  un¬ 
just.  And  it  is  true  that,  in  domestic  affliction,  he  was  deeply  touched, 
an  instance  of  which  appears  in  the  illness  and  death  of  his  young  daugh¬ 
ter,  Clementine.  During  her  sickness  he  says  :  “I  am  still  thoroughly 
miserable.  *  *  I  go  from  my  writing-table  to  the  sick  bed,  and  back 

again.  If  my  heart  is  restless,  so  are  also  my  nights,  which  never  hap¬ 
pens  to  me  when  my  head  only  is  in  question :  a  proof  of  what  a  quite 
different  power  the  heart  has — just  that  heart  which  is  denied  me  by  the 
crowd.”  And  he  confesses  that,  after  her  death,  he  could  not  enter  her 
room  without  tears.  If  he  was  cold  and  harsh  in  public  life,  he  seems  to 
have  been  tender  enough  in  his  own  household. 

Metternich  had  no  sympathy  with  Bible  Societies,  and  was  a  true 
Romanist  in  opposing  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  masses. 
But  he  himself  read  them  and  venerated  them.  He  says,  “I  read  every 
day  one  or  two  chapters  of  the  Bible  :  I  discover  new  beauties  daily,  and 
I  prostrate  myself  before  this  admirable  book.”  And  again,  “Fqj*  myself, 
I  read  only  Luther’s  translation,  the  best  which  has  ever  been  made  in 
any  country,  and  in  a  living  language.”  Coming,  as  this  does,  from  a 
distinguished  Romanist,  it  deserves  some  notice. 

Most  of  the  letters,  dispatches  and  papers  refer  to  public  matters  and 
reveal  the  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  Metternich  as  a  diplomatist  and 
statesman.  The  time  extends  from  1815  to  1829,  and  refers  to  the  great 
political  events  of  Europe  during  that  period.  Some  of  these  are  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
Congress  at  Carlsbad  and  Vienna,  and  later,  of  Laybach  and  Verona,  and 
the  complications  arising  from  the  Russian  advance  upon  Turkey.  In 
these  and  the  other  great  political  events  of  that  period,  Metternich  either 
took  part  as  a  prominent  actor,  or  gave  his  views  in  reference  to  them ;  and 
whilst  the  general  reader  may  find  his  interest  attaching  to  the  man,  the 
state  papers,  dispatches,  etc.,  will  constitute  a  good  book  of  reference  for 
the  student  of  politics,  the  historian,  and  the  diplomate. 

But  whether  we  look  upon  Metternich  as  a  man  or  a  diplomatist,  there 
are  so  many  different  phases  of  character  presented,  so  many  striking  as¬ 
sertions  made,  such  bold  and  self-confident  claims  of  superiority  over 
others,  and  views  expressed  on  such  a  wide  range  of  topics,  personal  and 
political,  that  the  volumes  are  likely  to  prove,  in  most  points,  interesting 
to  every  intelligent  reader. 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

A  Talmudic  Miscellany ,  or  a  Thousand  and  One  Extracts  from  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  the  Midrashim  and  the  Kabbalah.  Compiled  and  Translated  by 
Paul  Isaac  Hershon,  Author  of  “Genesis  according  to  the  Talmud,” 
“Extracts  from  the  Talmud,”  etc.  With  Introductory  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Farar,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Maj¬ 
esty,  and  Canon  of  Westminster.  With  Notes  and  Copious  Indexes, 
pp.  361.  1880. 

This  volume  meets  a  real  need.  To  most  clergymen  the  Talmud  is 
something  almost  wholly  unknown.  Locked  up  in  its  original  Hebrew,  of 
such  vast  bulk  and  miscellaneous  character  as  thus  far  to  have  prevented 
translation,  it  has  been  practically  inaccessible  to  all  but  a  few  scholars. 
The  ordinary  minister  has  had  to  be  content  with  the  little  that  books 
have  told  about  the  character  of  this  great  collection  of  Rabbinical  lore. 
From  descriptions  and  stray  quotations  here  and  there  he  could  only  imag¬ 
ine  what  sort  of  work  it  was.  We  greet  with  pleasure,  therefore,  this  work 
of  Mr.  Hershon,  which  brings  to  us,  in  addition  to  a  good  brief  description 
of  the  Talmud,  a  collection  of  extracts  which  are  representative  of  it  all — 
specimens  of  it  exactly  as  we  would  see  if  we,  ourselves,  with  a  knowledge 
of  Talmudic  Hebrew,  dipped  haphazard  into  its  voluminous  pages  to  find 
out  for  ourselves  the  nature  of  its  contents.  Mr.  Hershon  has  been  fitted 
for  the  task  he  has  here  accomplished  by  his  life-long  familiarity  with 
Talmudic  literature  ;  and  the  accuracy  and  impartiality  of  his  work  are 
assured  to  us  by  the  favorable  judgment  of  competent  scholars — Dr.  De- 
litzsch  among  others.  The  minister  or  student  will  therefore  have  here  a 
chance  to  understand  it,  in  passages  that  illustrate  it  in  both  its  gems  and 
its  trash,  is  richness  and  its  poverty.  He  will  be  instructed  in  every  way. 
He  will  see  the  immense  superiority  of  the  living  oracles  of  God.  At  the 
same  time  he  will  find  many  side-lights  for  the  interpretation  of  both  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

The  work  has  been  gotten  out  by  the  publishers  in  excellent  style,  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  eye,  and  convenient  for  reference.  Two  good  indexes  are  given, 
one  of  the  Scripture  passages  quoted  or  alluded  to,  and  the  other  of  the 
subjects  in  the  Talmudic  extracts. 

T.  WHITTAKER,  NEW  YORK. 

Individualism  :  Its  Growth  and  Tendencies :  with  some  suggestions  as  to 
the  Remedy  for  its  Evils.  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  November,  1880.  By  Right  Rev.  A.  N.  Littlejohn,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Long  Island,  pp.  206.  1881. 

In  these  days  of  growing  disregard  for  law  and  order,  when  the  claims 
of  the  F amily,  the  State,  and  the  Church  are  set  at  naught  for  the  sake  of 
personal  satisfaction  or  gain ;  when  these  divinely  ordained  institutions 
are  regarded  as  good  only  so  far  as  they  support  and  benefit  the  individ¬ 
ual  ;  and  when  this  sentiment  prevails  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  a  man 
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even  to  justify  himself  in  shooting  down  in  broad  daylight  the  President 
of  our  Republic,  because,  forsooth,  he  stands  in  the  way  of  his  faction  or 
of  himself  in  getting  office,  such  a  book  as  this  of  Bishop  Littlejohn’s,  on 
“Individualism,”  is  timely.  The  question  too  often  is,  not  what  can  I  do 
for  my  own  household,  my  country  and  the  Church,  but  what  can  these 
do  for  me,  or  how  can  I  make  them  best  subserve  my  own  personal  inter¬ 
ests  ?  It  is  a  system  of  ethics  that  claims  all  rights  and  renders  no  duties. 

Bishop  Littlejohn,  in  these  three  sermons,  discusses  (i)  The  Growth  and 
Tendencies  of  Individualism ;  (2)  Counter  Truths;  (3)  Institutional  Checks 
and  Limitations.  In  the  early  part  of  the  first  sermon  he  shows  that,  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  human  society,  there  was  no  true  idea  of  man  as  man. 
“The  monarch  owned  the  subject,  the  father  the  son,  the  husband  the  wife, 
the  master  the  slave  ;  and  so  absolute  was  the  ownership  that  it  excluded 
even  the  vaguest  notion  of  the  jus  naturale  of  the  individual,  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  it.”  (p.  3)  But  there  has  been  a  change,  and  now  the  tendency 
is  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  make  the  individual  supreme,  and  use  the 
family,  state  and  Church  to  mini  step  to  his  wants  and  gratification.  The 
author  shows  that  Christianity  gives  man  his  proper  place  between  these 
two  extremes.  While  it  raises  him  up  from  the  first  in  which  his  individ¬ 
ualism  was  lost,  it  throws  limitations  around  him,  puts  him  in  proper  re¬ 
lations  to  society,  and  shows  him  that,  while  he  has  rights  that  are  due  to 
himself,  he  also  has  duties  which  he  owes  to  others. 

This  book  will  have  a  tendency  to  inculcate  respect  for  law,  govern¬ 
ment,  good  order  in  general,  whether  in  the  family,  state  or  Church.  The 
author  has  no  sympathy  with  any  looseness  that  will  disregard  the  mar¬ 
riage  or  family  ties,  the  rights  of  property,  or  that  will  lead  to  socialism, 
communism,  nihilism  in  any  shape.  It  is  a  vigorous  discussion  and  quite 
worthy  of  its  author. 

PRINTING  HOUSE  OF  THE  JOINT  SYNOD  OF  OHIO,  COLUMBUS,  O. 

Anti- Calvinism.  By  Dr.  August  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent  at  Luebeck  in 

1698.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Edward  Pfeiffer.  With  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  Prof.  M.  Loy,  A.  M. 

Dr.  Pfeiffer,  for  some  time  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Wittenberg, 
was  a  distinguished  scholar  and  an  able  writer.  The  work  here  translated 
was  written  not  as  a  subtle  scientific  treatise,  but  as  a  popular  discussion 
of  Biblical  doctrine  as  involved  in  the  disputes  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches.  It  was  meant  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  It 
covers  all  the  leading  doctrines  in  the  controversy  :  the  proper  use  of  Rea¬ 
son  in  questions  of  faith ;  God’s  relation  to  the  human  will  in  acts  of  sin ; 
the  communicatio-idiomatum  ;  Christ’s  omnipresence  according  to  His  hu¬ 
man  nature  ;  whether  God  sincerely  wills  all  men  to  be  saved;  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  atonement;  the  universal  call  of  grace;  eternal  election  ; 
eternal  reprobation  ;  whether  the  grace  of  conversion  is  irresistible  ;  the 
possibility  of  falling  from  grace  ;  Baptism  ;  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  eccle- 
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siastical  ceremonies.  The  discussion  is  marked  by  great  clearness  and 
vigor,  and  a  maintenance  of  the  fullest  and  strictest  type  of  the  Lutheran¬ 
ism  of  the  Form  of  Concord.  But  the  appeal  for  the  truth  of  each  doc¬ 
trine  is  made  not  to  the  Confession,  but  to  the  divine  word.  It  will  help  to 
strengthen  the  reader’s  confidence  in  the  teachings  of  our  Church  on  the 
leading  points  on  which  the  Reformed  churches  have  held  different  views. 
The  discussion  is  marked,  however,  by  the  rigid  formalities  of  statement, 
definition,  proof,  comfort,  &c.,  characteristic  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  adds,  indeed,  to  clearness,  but  becomes  somewhat  wearisome.  It  is 
shaped  and  colored,  too,  all  through,  by  the  special  controversies  of  that 
period.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  intense  an¬ 
tagonisms  which  belonged  to  that  time  perpetuated  in  the  Church  of  to¬ 
day,  especially  when  the  author’s  general  method  was  to  fix  upon  the  op¬ 
posite  side  the  extremest  opinions  that  could  be  found  in  any  responsible 
writer.  It  is  well  known  that  in  our  day  there  has  been  considerable  mod¬ 
ification  of  many  of  the  angular  points  of  Calvinistic  teaching.  Some  of 
Dr.  Pfeiffer’s  arguments  or  proofs,  moreover,  are  not  nearly  as  good  as 
the  doctrines  in  support  of  which  they  are  used.  These  are  drawbacks  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  book,  though  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  work  as  a 
discussion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  give  it  a  permanent  value — a  value 
in  view  of  which  we  are  glad  to  see  this  translation. 

g.  p.  putnam’s  sons,  new  york. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

Co-operation  as  a  Business .  By  Charles  Barnard,  pp.  234.  1881. 

This  book  deals  principally  with  the  processes  and  benefits  of  building 
associations.  It  shows  how  these  institutions  are  conducted,  and  in  what 
way  the  weekly  and  monthly  savings  of  the  members  may  encourage 
thrift  and  economy,  and  be  used  for  securing  a  home.  The  methods  are 
minutely  and  clearly  given  by  the  author,  who  evidently  understands 
them  and  heartily  approves  of  them.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  can¬ 
not  approve,  as  he  does,  of  men  paying  from  12  to  18  per  cent,  premium 
on  money  borrowed,  with  the  idea  of  gaining  by  it.  Such  a  course,  on  the 
part  of  some,  will  be  profitable  only  to  those  who  allow  their  money  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  association  as  an  investment.  They  are  greatly  benefited ; 
but  the  greater  their  gain,  the  greater  is  the  loss  to  the  borrower.  It  is 
just  this  heedless  borrowing  at  a  high  premium  that  has,  in  so  many  cases, 
thrown  the  new  property  into  the  hands  of  the  association,  and  brought  the 
whole  system  into  bad  odor  in  many  communities.  It  can  be  harmless 
only  when  all  pay  a  high  premium  for  the  money  they  borrow,  for  then 
the  loss  to  the  individuals  is  equalized  and  compensation  for  it  is  found  in 
an  equal  sharing  of  the  gain  to  the  association.  The  author’s  figures  are 
very  plausible,  but  common  sense  will  tell  us  that  it  is  not  good  business 
policy  to  borrow  $200,  pay  interest  on  that  amount,  and  weekly  at  that, 
and  yet  only  receive  $165  or  $170. 
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But  the  best  feature  about  these  associations  is  the  tendency  they  have 
to  make  men  practice  industry  and  economy.  If  a  place  be  provided  for 
the  small  savings  and  men  decide  to  put  them  there,  they  will  try  to  save 
as  mnch  as  possible,  and  this  will  make  them  careful  to  avoid  the  little  leaks, 
the  useless  and  sometimes  harmful  expenditures,  and  thus  lead  to  industry, 
sobriety,  economy,  and  contribute  to  the  good  order  and  prosperity  of  the 
community.  The  following,  from  the  author’s  prefatory  note,  we  believe 
is  true  : 

“Under  the  general  name  of  ‘co-operation,’  the  idea  of  association  for 
mutual  saving  and  earning  has  proved  of  more  real  use  to  the  people 
than  any  system  of  economy  yet  proposed.  It  has  built  many  hundred 
thousands  homes,  saved  tens  of  thousands  for  people  who  really  needed 
the  help,  it  has  taught  more  than  a  million  people  economy  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing  and  has  educated  their  children  in  prudence,  thrift  and  self-respect. 
Moreover,  it  is  beginning  to  have  an  influence  upon  trade  and  commerce 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.” 

The  whole  book  is  full  of  information  in  regard  to  co-operative  move¬ 
ments.  We  have  specially  referred  to  building  associations,  and  they  take 
up  the  main  part  of  the  work,  in  which  the  author  gives  in  detail  the  sys¬ 
tems  pursued  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  England.  Then  he  gives 
an  account  of  co-operation  in  trade  and  manufactures,  in  life-insurance,  in 
dispensaries,  etc.,  etc. 

The  substance  of  these  chapters  originally  appeared  in  Scribner  s 
Monthly ,  the  New  York  Spectator  and  Independent ,  and  in  a  paper  read 
by  the  author  before  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  in  1877 ; 
but  the  whole  has  been  recast  and  much  new  material  added. 

SEVERINGHAUS  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

Formel-Buch  fur  deutsche  Prediger  und  Gemeinden  der  General  Synode, 

&*c.  2te  Auflage.  pp.  100.  1881. 

This  Book  of  forms  for  the  German  preachers  and  congregations  is 
neatly  gotten  up  by  the  enterprising  German  publishers  of  the  “Kirchen- 
freund.”  It  claims  the  sanction  of  “The  German  Publication  Board.”  Its 
contents  are  :  1.  Order  of  Worship  for  Morning  and  Evening ;  11.  Forms 
for  Ministerial  Acts,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  &c.;  hi.  The  Congregation; 
Formation  of  New  Congregations,  Calling  a  Pastor,  &c.;  iv.  The  Church, 
Church  Government,  &c.;  v.  The  General  Synod,  its  Constitution,  &c.; 

vi.  Sunday  School  Organization ;  Teachers  and  Missionary  Societies,  &c.; 

vii.  Mutual  Aid  Associations  ;  Sisterhoods,  Brotherhoods,  &c. 

In  Memoriam.  To  the  Ohio  Synodical  Printing  House  we  are  indebted 
for  a  copy  of  the  neat  pamphlet  containing  a  Memorial  of  the  lamented 
Rev.  Prof.  W.  F.  Lehman,  late  President  of  Capital  University,  with  the 
Addresses  of  Profs.  Loy  and  Schmid  at  his  funeral,  Resolutions,  &c.  A 
striking  Portrait  of  this  departed  worthy  occupies  the  frontispiece. 
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Jugend-Lieder.  A  collection  of  favorite  and  most  suitable  hymns  for 
Sunday  Schools  and  other  assemblies  of  Christian  young  people.  The 
collection,  which  is  on  the  whole  a  good  one,  was  made  at  the  instance  of 
the  German  Publication  Board  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Some 
of  these  are  translated  from  the  English.  On  what  grounds  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner”  and  “Hail  Columbia”  are  placed  in  a  collection  of  sa¬ 
cred  psalmody,  we  are  not  informed.  There  is  an  appendix  containing 
eighteen  of  our  most  popular  English  hymns. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The  Homiletical  Quarterly.  Jan.  7th,  1881.  English  Editor:  Rev.  J. 
S.  Exel  ;  American  Editor:  Rev.  J.  C.  Caldwell,  A.  M.  We  have  not 
been  at  all  kindly  disposed  toward  the  ordinary  “homiletical”  journal.  It 
has  usually  seemed  but  a  help  to  laziness  or  a  crutch  to  lameness.  But 
we  see  a  higher  purpose  and  method  in  this  Quarterly — the  development 
of  homiletical  ability  by  quickening  discussion  of  Biblical  truths  and 
themes,  the  suggestive  aid  of  homiletical  specimens,  and  whatever  con¬ 
cerns  the  preacher’s  work  of  sermonizing.  This  object  deserves  to  have 
an  able  Quarterly  devoted  to  it,  such  as  we  are  persuaded  this  is.  The 
January  number  impresses  us  very  favorably. 

Confirmation.  A  Tract  for  Catechumens.  By  Rev.  A.  C.  Whitmer. 
Third  Thousand.  Grant,  Faires  &  Rodgers,  Philadelphia,  pp.  48.  1881. 
This  tract  professes  to  give  the  history  and  meaning  of  confirmation,  and 
especially  an  explanation  of  the  confirmation  vows,  and  it  does  this  in  a 
clear,  concise  and  interesting  way.  It  is  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  practical  clergymen  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  deserves  the  wide 
circulation  it  is  receiving  in  that  denomination. 

PERIODICALS. 

The  four  Foreign  Quarterlies,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  London 
Quarterly,  the  Westminster,  and  the  British  Quarterly,  with  Blackwood, 
from  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  have  been  received,  filled  with 
able  and  valuable  discussions. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Bazar,  Weekly,  and  Young  People,  have  also  come 
regularly  to  hand,  and  fully  sustain  their  high  reputation. 


THE 


Quarterly  Review 

OF 

THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

OCTOBER,  1881. 

ARTICLE  I. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DIRECTION  OF  LAY  WORK*. 

By  Rev.  John  Leyburn,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

It  is  one  of  the  favoring  signs  of  the  times  that  a  layman, 
engaged  in  the  daily  routine  of  secular  affairs  and  amid  the 
burdens  of  business,  should  propose  to  establish  a  Lecture  in 
the  Theological  School  of  an  important  evangelical  denomina¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  most 
important  topics  of  Christian  practice ;  and  to  secure,  through 
the  rising  ministry,  a  widely  increased  efficiency  in  the  laity. 
No  three  points  could  have  been  chosen  better  adapted  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  working  power  of  the  Church,  than  those  included  in 
this  series,  viz.:  The  Developing  and  Directing  the  Benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  Church;  The  Care  of  the  Young  of  the  Church  ; 
and  The  Development  and  Direction  of  the  Lay  Work  of  the 
Church.  These  themes,  intelligently  apprehended  and  carried 
into  effect — together  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  desire  expressed 
by  the  founder  of  the  Lecture,  that  the  coming  ministry  “may 
be  better  fitted  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  congregations  over 
which  they  are  placed,  so  as  to  administer  them  with  somewhat 
of  the  same  judgment,  concentration  and  method  as  is  mani- 

*Lecture  on  the  Rice  Foundation,  delivered  before  the  students  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  May  1 2th,  1 88 1 . 
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fested  in  the  prosecution  of  a  successful  worldly  business” — 
would  certainly  place  the  Church  on  a  high  vantage  ground 
and  prepare  her  for  whatever  may  be  the  openings  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  or  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  which  may  be  not 
far  distant.  Indeed,  under  God,  these  practical  ideas  would 
only  need  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  Church  at  large,  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  about  a  consummation  which  might  win  the  world 
for  Christ. 

I  cannot  omit  to  say,  also,  that  your  Seminary  has  taken  a 
step  in  advance  of  others,  in  instituting  a  Lecture  on  the  respon¬ 
sibilities,  privileges  and  place  of  the  Laity  as  Christian  workers. 
Other  theological  institutions  have  had  numerous  sermons  and 
lectures  on  Preaching — for  the  benefit  of  embryo  preachers  ; — - 
some  of  them,  indeed,  so  numerous  and  so  continuous,  that  it 
would  seem  there  must  be  almost  nothing  left  to  say.  You 
have  turned  to  the  needs  of  the  laity ;  and  in  that  you  lead  the 
van. 

Our  theme,  to-day,  though  not  directly  touching  the  ministry, 
immensely  concerns  them.  As  you  are  aware,  it  is 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LAY  ELEMENT. 

We  notice 

1.  That  this  topic  is  not  often  made  one  of  definite  and  for¬ 
mal  discourse — at  least  outside  the  pulpit.  Every  pastor,  nat¬ 
urally  and  necessarily,  makes  prominent  the  obligation  andpriv- 

* 

ilege  of  working  for  Christ  and  His  cause.  But,  as  to  carrying 
into  effect  this  great  object,  laying  plans,  industriously  following 
them  up,  and  not  resting  satisfied  short  of  a  good  measure  of 
success,  we  may  safely  say  that  this  is  not  characteristic  of  pas¬ 
tors  to  a  very  large  extent.  Possibly,  one  reason  for  the  want 
of  a  thoroughly  energetic  working  laity,  is  that  the  subject  is 
not  practically  and  definitely  dealt  with. 

2.  Notice,  consequently  the  obvious  fact  that  the  portion  of 
church-members  who  are  efficient  church-workers,  is  usually 
small.  The  effective  activity  of  congregations  —  no  matter 
what  be  the  denomination, — is  dependent  on  a  very  limited 
number.  But  small  as  it  is,  compared  with  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  whose  privilege  and  duty  it  is  to  share  their  work,  it  is 
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a  power  for  good.  Abounding,  as  some  of  them  do,  in  every 
good  word  and  work,  their  example  is  stimulating,  their  influ¬ 
ence  is  diffusive,  their  calls  for  assistance  in  some  way  are  more 
or  less  successful,  and  so  the  good  work  goes  on.  Go  where 
you  may  in  the  enterprises  of  the  Church  ;  propose  what  you 
may,  they  are  the  parties  responding.  If  the  congregation 
does  its  part  measurably  in  good  works  for  God  and  man,  these 
are,  in  the  main,  the  artificers.  Should  the  congregation  even 
gain  the  reputation  for  efficiency,  to  a  large  extent,  it  is  because 
of  their  activity  and  fidelity.  It  is  they,  in  large  measure,  who 
habitually  cheer  the  pastor’s  heart,  and  hold  up  the  pastor’s 
hands.  But  what  are  these  among  so  many  ?  Taking  the  most 
efficient  congregation  as  the  subject  for  a  spiritual  autopsy, 
how  very  few  of  its  individual  constituents  may  be  pronounced 
in  a  state  of  fully  developed  vitality.  How  large  a  portion  are 
in  a  condition  resembling  suspended  animation.  Are  they  not, 
indeed,  recognized  and  treated  as  such  ?  When  church-workers 
are  wanted,  are  they  looked  to,  to  supply  the  deficiency  ?  Are 
they  even  thought  of?  Is  it  not  taken  for  granted  that  they  are 
always,  in  such  cases,  not  to  be  counted  in  ?  and  this,  too,  as 
regards  not  the  few,  but  the  many?  So  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  rarest  of  all  Christian  phenomena  would  be  a  congregation 
whose  well-nigh  entire  membership  were  intelligent  active 
Christian  workers.  How  true,  that  when  a  church  even  meas¬ 
urably  approximates  this  standard,  it  is  recognized  as  excep¬ 
tional;  and  really  gains  a  renown  for  doing  what  a  few  are  doing, 
but  what  all  are  bound  to  do. 

3.  In  this  condition  of  things,  notice,  how  vast  and  invalua¬ 
ble  the  material  thus  lying  dormant. 

What  business  could  stand  so  heavy  a  deduction  as  is  contin¬ 
ually  entailed  upon  the  Church  ?  What  manufacturer  could  ex¬ 
pect  to  succeed,  were  his  operatives  sitting  with  their  hands  in 
their  laps :  or  at  most  making  a  little  show  of  light  service  one 
day  in  the  week  ?  What  farmer  could  presume  even  to  look  for 
a  reasonable  crop  when  the  large  majority  of  his  laborers  were 
loitering  in  self-indulgence,  or  off  on  their  own  business  ? 

But  what  no  human  business  could  stand,  no  proprietor  would 
endure,  seems  to  be  the  allotment  of  the  visible  Church  of  our 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  it  is  not  only  true  that  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  its  members  are  relatively  dormant  or  alienated  to 
some  absorbing  outside  interest,  but  that  very  much  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  of  the  most  favorable  quality.  The  non-workers  in  our 
churches  are  not  such  because  they  are  deficient  in  any  way 
either  by  nature  or  by  circumstances.  In  the  average  they  are 
as  intelligent,  as  well  educated,  as  competent  as  any.  What  has 
been  achieved  in  the  most  blessed  fields  of  usefulness  by  the 
most  successful,  might  have  been  their  recompense  too. 

We  have  said  that  no  business  could  stand  the  habitual  alien¬ 
ation  or  unfaithfulness  of  a  very  large,  if  not  the  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  operative  force :  how  can  the  visible  Church  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  successfully  meet  the  great  ends  for  which 
she  is  constituted  when  her  working  force  is  so  largely  alienated 
or  wholly  unproductive  ? 

4.  And  still  one  other  point  we  must  notice  before  leaving 
this  part  of  our  subject,  viz.,  that  a  large  mass  of  dormant  ma¬ 
terial  has  come  to  be  a  recognized  presence  in  the  churches ; 
and  one  to  be  arranged  for. 

We  do  not  expect  anything  else.  The  prevalent,  established 
idea,  is  that  as  it  was,  so  it  is,  and  so  it  is  to  be.  Much  as  with  a 
large  steamer  leaving  one  of  our  ports  for  a  transatlantic  voy¬ 
age.  Great  numbers  are  on  board.  Some  are  officers ;  some 
sailors ;  some  engineers  and  coal-heavers :  some  stewards  and 
waiters ;  all  working  and  doing  their  part.  But  others  are  only 
passengers ;  and  some  of  these  even  before  leaving  port  had 
been  looking  out  for  their  comfort,  engaging  the  best  seats  at 
table,  arranging  for  the  choicest  places  on  deck,  securing  the 
best  berth  in  the  best  state-room  ;  some,  indeed,  actually  get¬ 
ting  into  the  berth  on  leaving  the  dock  on  one  side  the  ocean, 
and  never  getting  out  of  it  until  land  is  sighted  on  the  other. 
Even  so  in  our  churches ;  sometimes  the  main  object  with  some 
is  to  make  themselves  comfortable,  to  consider  themselves 
merely  passengers,  to  regard  as  the  one  main  thing  simply  to 
get  safe  over  the  dangers  of  the  sea  to  the  destined  haven. 
The  intervening  time  they  pass,  no  doubt  much  of  it,  asleep. 
Yes,  are  not  our  churches  occupied  largely  with  spiritual  slum- 
berers  ?  Is  it  not  but  too  often  that  in  each  individual  church 
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it  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  point  that  many,  perhaps 
even  the  majority,  are  not  to  be  calculated  upon  to  take  any 
active  part?  They  are  simply  to  be  “carried  to  the  skies”  on 
comfortable  “beds  of  ease.”  And  yet,  how  many  such  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  elements,  which,  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
their  Lord  and  their  fellow-creatures,  would  render  them  not 
only  eminently  valuable  as  workers,  but  a  bright,  beautiful  ex¬ 
ample  to  many  others.  How  many  Moodys  or  Sankeys ;  how 
many  Whittles  or  Blisses ;  how  many  other  laymen  though  not 
so  widely  known  yet  equally  devoted,  might  there  be,  how 
many  Hannah  Moores,  Miss  Havergals,  or  Florence  Nightin¬ 
gales,  were  but  the  spirit  which  shone  within  them  and  breathed 
itself  out  far  and  wide  around  them  but  in  equal  power  within 
the  hearts  of  multitudes  of  others.  How  vast  the  dormant  ma¬ 
terial.  How  great  and  how  sad  the  loss  to  the  Church  and  to 
the  world. 

II.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  best  means  for  de¬ 
veloping  lay  work. 

1.  Make  sure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  those  admitted  to 
church-membership  are  genuinely  converted. 

It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  that  every  one  who  is  not  an  active 
church-worker  is  an  unconverted  person.  Far  from  it.  The 
difficulty  in  many  cases  is  well  nigh  as  much  with  the  pastor  as 
with  the  people.  He  has  not  looked  after  his  young  converts 
nor  the  older  ones  with  a  view  to  training  them  to  this  end. 
Perhaps  he  has  hardly  looked  after  them  in  any  way  specially. 
He  has  just  formally  inducted  them  into  the  fold,  turned  them 
loose  among  the  flock  and  allowed  them  to  look  out  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Or  young  converts,  having  been  received  into  the  Church, 
have  found  that  their  seniors  are  not  accustomed  to  work ;  in¬ 
deed,  that  work  is  not  characteristic  of  that  particular  flock  at 
all ;  and  inexperienced  as  they  are,  no  wonder  that  they  should 
settle  down  to  the  prevailing  usage. 

What  is 'wanted,  indeed  what  is  indispensable  to  any  thor¬ 
ough  improvement,  is  to  take  care,  by  every  means  possible, 
that  new  members  shall  not  fall  into  a  mere  established  routine. 
I  do  not  believe,  and  I  presume  you  do  not,  that  it  is  sufficient 
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warrant  for  admittance  to  the  communion  that  the  candidate 
should  be  able  to  recite  the  catechism,  the  ten  commandments 
and  the  creed.  The  work  of  grace  embraces  more  than  the 
memory.  It  is  not  true  that  he  who  has  the  best  memory  ne¬ 
cessarily  makes  the  best  Christian,  nor  is  it  true  that  a  young 
person  should  be  brought  to  the  communion  and  so  into  the 
spiritual  brotherhood,  merely  because  he  or  she  has  attained  a 
suitable  age,  or  because  they  are  upright  and  blameless  in  con¬ 
duct.  All  these  qualities  are  indeed  very  important ;  but  some¬ 
thing  higher  and  better  still  is  indispensable,  viz.,  a  change  of 
heart ;  the  transition  from  the  darkness  of  sin  to  the  light  and 
liberty  of  the  Gospel ;  a  newness  of  purpose,  taste  and  life.  It 
is  this  new  life,  the  new  inspiration  from  above,  the  grace  of 
God  working  in  the  heart,  which  alone  can  impart  the  first  real 
and  availing  qualification  for  efficiency,  whether  in  the  laity  or 
in  the  ministry.  In  either  case  the  lack  of  it  is  fatal  to  the 
highest  service.  But  when  grace  enters  and  abounds,  when 
Christ  shines  into  the  mind  in  supernal  loveliness,  when  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  devotion  thus  awakened  takes  possession  of  the 
soul,  there  should  be  no  longer  real  difficulty  in  inducting  the 
young  convert  into  Christian  work.  He  may  not  be  able  to  do 
much,  but  he  will  cheerfully  be  instructed,  led,  and  used;  with 
pleasing  confidence  though  with  true  unworthiness,  he  will  look 
up  to  his  new  master,  and  say,  “Such  as  I  have,  I  give  unto 
thee.”  Brethren,  is  it  not  because  we  do  not  at  once  seize  upon 
this  heaven-sent  and  heaven-prepared  material  that  we  so  much 
fail  to  develop  the  lay  element?  Surely  it  cannot  be  true  that 
when  we  put  into  the  lips  of  new  communicants  formulas  of 
consecration  and  vows  of  faithful  service,  we  do  not  intend  the 
words  to  be  understood  according  to  what  they  signify.  Surely 
we  do  not  intend  it  as  mere  empty  words  without  meaning  and 
heart,  when  the  young  convert  or  the  older  ones  are  led  to  sing 
such  stanzas  as 

“All  that  I  am,  and  all  I  have, 

Shall  be  forever  thine  ; 

Whate’er  my  duty  bids  me  give 

My  cheerful  hands  resign.” 

Having  as  far  as  possible  endeavored  to  make  sure  that  those 
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who  come  into  the  Church  are  regenerated  people,  let  it  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood, 

2.  A  church-member  is  not  to  be  merely  a  receiver  of  good. 

Whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  dwell  largely  on  the  idea 
of  “The  Church”  as  discussed  in  ecclesiastical  polemics  or  even 
in  the  didactics  of  the  schools,  one  thing  certainly  requires  vig¬ 
orous  handling  from  the  pulpit,  viz.,  that  the  Church  is  God’s 
appointed  instrumentality  for  keeping  alive  the  flame  of  vital 
piety,  for  evoking  Christian  enterprise  and  activity,  and  for  so 
laying  hold  upon  the  very  centres  of  life,  that  the  individual  is 
no  sooner  introduced  into  Christ’s  Church,  than  he  becomes  in¬ 
spired  with  new  and  higher  incentives  and  aims,  such  as  cannot 
fail  to  influence  his  entire  subsequent  history;  and  this  in  things 
temporal  as  well  as  in  things  spiritual.  Surely  the  word  of  God 
teaches  this  doctrine.  When  the  gracious  work  in  the  soul  has 
taken  place,  the  soul  is  represented  as  having  ceased  from  its 
former  life  and  as  lifted  into  a  higher  life ;  a  life  “hid  with 
Christ  in  God.”  It  is  declared  that  we  are  “new  creatures  in 
Christ  Jesus,”  that  “we  are  crucified  with  Christ,”  yet  that  “nev¬ 
ertheless  we  live;  but  not  unto  ourselves  but  unto  him  that 
died  for  us  and  rose  again.”  This  is  clear,  high,  scriptural 
ground ;  and  so  plainly  expressed  that  “he  that  runneth  may 
read.” 

Now,  shall  we  practically  interpret  all  this  as  simply  high 
rhetoric — as  mere  empty  words — only,  at  farthest,  signifying 
that  we  are  to  “join  the  Church,”  to  “be  baptized,”  to  “receive 
the  rite  of  confirmation,”  or  to  “take  the  communion?”  And 
that  this  being  done,  a  duty  is  done, — as  the  result  of  which 
certain  good  is  to  be  expected — chiefly  in  case  anything  dis¬ 
tressing  or  disturbing  should  happen.  Or  if  something  further 
is  included,  it  is  increased  mental  tranquility,  sometimes  mak¬ 
ing  the  person  happy ;  and  chiefly  and  preeminently  giving 
assurance  of  a  safe  transit  of  the  soul  to  heaven  at  death.  This, 
with  some,  would  seem  to  be  the  significance  of  church-mem¬ 
bership.  The  whole  idea  is  that  of  passivity ; — of  receiving  a 
good.  A  church-member  is  to  be  a  beneficiary.  He  receives 
something — particularly  an  eternal  good.  After  the  manner  of 
Life  Insurance,  this  might  be  termed  Soul- Insurance. 
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The  productive  aspect  of  church-membership,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  ignored.  No  obligation  to  enter  at  once  and  heartily  on  effi¬ 
cient,  earnest  service  in  good-doing  seems  to  be  recognized  as 
in  the  contract.  The  whole  transaction  reminds  me  of  what  I 
used  to  see  in  my  boyhood,  on  my  father’s  Virginia  farm.  Once 
a  year,  or  oftener,  the  young  live  stock — sheep,  pigs  and  horned 
cattle — were  brought  together  to  be  marked,  so  that  they 
would  be  known  as  the  property  of  that  farm.  Each  one  was 
brought  up  and  marked,  and  then  they  were  all  turned  loose. 
Yes,  we  bring  up  the  new  members,  put  the  mark  on  them,  and 
then,  turn  them  loose. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  an  efficient  laity  it  is  indispensable  to 
eradicate  the  idea  that  church  membership  involves  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  be  producers.  We  must  get  rid  of  the  very  common 
idea  that  any  degree  of  activity  is  a  sort  of  voluntary,  free-will 
affair — very  well ;  very  commendable ;  but  entirely  optionary, 
and  what  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  Just  as  some  per¬ 
sons — counted  very  good  people,  too — regard  one’s  going  on 
a  foreign  mission ; — well  enough  if  one  feels  like  it ;  but  no 
more  obligatory  than  it  would  be  obligatory  on  a  lady  to  go 
out  on  the  fashionable  promenade,  dressed  in  fur  cloak  and  muff 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
taste  or  preference ;  there  is  no  law,  and  each  one  can  consult 
his  own  feelings.  So,  unhappily,  is  it  in  regard  to  entering 
heartily  into  Christ’s  work  on  earth  ;  every  one  as  he  feels ;  no 
law,  no  obligation. 

It  brings  to  mind  a  newly  invented  compound  word  which 
has  been  frequently  in  the  newspapers,  within  a  year  or  two ; — 
“  Go-as-you-please .”  I  believe  it  belongs  to  professional  pedes¬ 
trians — the  ordinary  rules  for  a  contest  of  speed  being  set 
aside,  and  freedom  allowed  to  go-as-you-please.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  too  much  go-as-you-please,  in  the  Church ;  and  still 
more  unfortunately,  many  do  not  please  to  go  at  all.  So  long 
as  the  prevalent  theory  as  to  the  obligation  to  Christian  effi¬ 
ciency  is  so  very  lax,  the  Church  must  remain  immensely  defi¬ 
cient  ;  and  the  sad  spectacle  will  continue  to  be  seen  of  the 
Church’s  work  for  her  Great  Head  limited  to  a  few,  whilst  the 
vast  majority  stand  idle.  Never  can  this  be  remedied  until  it  is 
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an  understood  thing  that  church-membership  involves  church- 
work. 

3.  Another  means  towards  developing  lay-efficiency  is  or¬ 
ganization. 

All  the  preaching,  exhorting,  denouncing,  scolding,  objurga¬ 
tion,  by  the  pastor,  will  not  remedy  the  evil;  nor  will  even  his 
most  heart-stirring,  heart-touching  appeals.  If  there  be  one 
word  more  than  another,  which  I  would  venture  to  emphasize 
to  a  pastor  and  his  co-officials,  it  would  be  “organize.”  Yes, 
organize ;  arrange  something  to  be  done.  It  is  by  no  means 
enough,  from  the  pulpit  or  the  prayer-meeting  desk,  to  call 
upon  the  people  to  work.  You  may  persist  in  calling  out, 
“Work,”  “work,”  “work,”  until  it  becomes  an  old  story,  and  the 
word  falls  powerless  on  the  ear.  It  will  not  avail.  Tell  them 
to  do  something,  and  they  may  feel  ever  so  much  inclined,  but 
it  will  come  to  little  or  nothing  unless  you  tell  them  what  to  do. 
Indeed,  we  may  say,  it  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is  a  positive  in¬ 
jury,  to  awaken  the  sense  of  duty  without  guiding  it  into  a 
proper  field  of  action. 

As  to  the  details  of  organizing,  this  must  be  determined  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  material  to  be  worked  and  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  What  would  be  practicable  in  a  city  would  not  be  in 
a  smaller  place ;  and  what  might  be  in  a  village  could  not  be  in 
a  rural  congregation.  Prayer-Meetings,  Female  Prayer-Meet¬ 
ings,  Mothers’  Meetings,  Young  Men’s  Prayer  and  Conference 
Meetings,  Sunday  Schools,  Mission  Schools,  Sewing  Societies, 
Sewing  Schools,  Mite  Societies,  Dorcas  Societies,  Reading  As¬ 
sociations- — these  are  names  more  or  less  familiar,  representing 
the  shape  in  which  Christian  effort  manifests  itself.  And  in  re¬ 
gard  not  only  to  sustaining,  but  even  initiating  these,  quite  as 
much  and  often  far  more  depends  upon  the  laity  than  upon  the 
pastor.  How  truly  I  can  bear  testimony  myself  to  this  effect. 

One  instance  may  serve  in  illustration.  On  beginning  my 
pastorate  in  the  church  of  which  I  now  have  charge,  I  found  it 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  in  fact  so  much  so  that  some  re¬ 
garded  its  restoration  as  hopeless.  The  entire  routine  of  church 
activity  was  comprised  within  the  Sunday  services,  and  these  were 
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very  sparsely  attended.  Among  the  earliest  accessions  to  our 
numbers  was  an  earnest  Christian  young  man  who  had  been  a 
zealous  worker  elsewhere.  Soon  he  proposed  that  we  should 
organize  a  young  men’s  prayer-meeting.  I  told  him  we  had  no 
young  men.  He  replied,  “You  give  the  notice  for  next  Friday 
night,  and  I  will  go,  and  we  will  see  if  something  can’t  be  done.” 
I  did  so,  and  the  morning  after  the  appointed  night  he  reported 
that  five  were  present  including  himself,  three  not  professing 
Christians;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  through  fifteen  years,  it 
has  gone  on  its  way  steadily,  enlarging  its  scope  after  a  few 
years  until  it  became  as  it  is  now,  the  weekly  prayer-meeting  of 
the  Church — not  confined  in  attendance  to  young  men,  although 
still  conducted  by  them. 

Take  another  illustration.  One  of  our  members,  whilst  on 
his  way  one  Sunday  afternoon  through  a  street  in  a  section  of 
the  city  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  poor,  saw  a  small  school-build¬ 
ing,  in  front  of  which  was  standing  a  man  and  three  or  four 
children.  He  inquired  of  the  man  if  there  was  a  Sunday  School 
there,  and  the  man  replied  that  he  had  made  an  effort  to  have 
one,  but  could  not  succeed.  My  parishioner,  on  inquiry,  found  the 
building  could  be  rented;  within  the  week  he  engaged  it,  before 
many  months  had  it  crowded  to  discomfort ;  our  church-people 
on  his  appeal  erected  a  chapel,  in  which  has  been  carried  on  a 
large,  prosperous  school  for  some  years,  doing  a  very  important 
work  in  a  needy  section  of  the  city;  and  for  the  last  year  or  two 
a  zealous  young  minister  has  been  carrying  on  regular  Sabbath 
and  week  'services,  souls  are  being  converted  and  an  admirable 
work  is  being  done  for  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  has  become  inadequate. 

This  illustrates  the  point,  too,  that  in  organizing  and  devel¬ 
oping  the  activities  of  the  church,  the  laity  may  occupy  the 
very  advance;  from  the  fact  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
do  a  work  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the  pastor  may  not 
so  probably  or  so  successfully  accomplish.  In  every  such  move¬ 
ment  they  are  enlarging  the  activities  of  the  congregations.  So 
that  one  of  the  most  important  steps  is  to  secure  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  individuals  to  lead  on,  each  in  some  branch  of  Christian 
service.  Calling  around  them  others  as  co-laborers  they  will 
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not  only  be  doing  effective  work  themselves,  but  developing  a 
band  of  workers.  This  method  not  only  enlarges  the  force 
brought  into  the  field,  but,  in  the  best  possible  way,  it  saves  the 
pastor’s  strength  by  relieving  him  of  unnecessary  burdens  and 
cares,  putting  upon  him  nothing  that  his  parishioners  can  do 
equally  well. 

Spurgeon’s  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Church  is  not  only  the 
largest,  numerically,  in  the  world,  but  it  is  probably  the  most 
efficient ;  and  this  because  the  best  organized,  It  is  said  that 
the  renowned  and  devoted  pastor  is  accustomed  to  propound  to 
each  applicant  for  admission  to  membership:  “In  case  you  are 
received  what  individual  work  are  you  going  to  take  up  and 
carry  oh  for  the  Lord  ?”  Spurgeon’s  ambition  might  be  grat¬ 
ified  to  its  full,  by  the  fact  that  every  Sabbath  when  he  stands 
in  his  pulpit  he  addresses  more  hearers  than  any  man  in  the 
world,  and  that  there  never  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  any  one  who  ever  addressed  with  the  audible  voice  so  many 
human  beings.  But  such  ambition  is  not  the  ruling  motive  of 
the  great  preacher.  It  is  to  call  out  and  harness,  for  the  great 
work  of  Christ’s  Church,  every  one  whom  he  has  been  enabled 
to  enlist  under  Christ’s  banner  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  now  has 
enrolled  some  6,000  communicants  who  represent  that  number 
of  willing  workers  under  his  leadership. 

True,  we  cannot  all  or  any  of  us  be  Spurgeons;  but  no  matter 
where  our  sphere  or  how  limited,  we  can  follow  up  his  idea,  by 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  render  every  communicant  an  efficient 
sharer  in  the  Church’s  responsibilities  and  activities;  we  can  fol¬ 
low  his  example  by  letting  it  be  understood  that  coming  into 
the  Church  implies,  as  far  as  possible,  active,  conscientious, 
faithful  participation  in  every  good  work. 

4.  And  this  leads  to  the  remark  that  the  proper  and  most 
effective  time  for  inducting  new  members  into  active  duty,  is  as 
speedily  as  possible  after  their  reception  into  the  Church.  No 
time  should  be  allowed  for  acquiring  the  notion  that  active  duty 
is  not  indispensable  to  consistent  membership.  Spurgeon’s 
course,  as  you  observe,  is  to  lay  hold  upon  the  young  convert 
at  the  very  outset.  Many  judicious  persons  are  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  we  must  wait  until  young  converts  have  gained 
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some  experience  before  expecting  them  to  take  any  active  part. 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  best  time  to  begin  tp  exercise 
and  develop  a  young  Christian’s  capabilities  for  usefulness  is  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  new  life.  Take  advantage  of  his  fervent 
impulses,  his  tractable  frame  of  mind  ;  make  the  most  of  his 
simple-hearted,  confiding  spirit,  when  he  accepts  the  instructions 
and  suggestions  of  the  more  experienced  without  hesitation  and 
without  deduction,  and  put  him  at  once  into  the  traces.  It  will 
come  easy  to  him  now,  and  will  develop  with  his  spiritual  growth 
into  second  nature.  Delay — wait  until  he  has  acquired  a  type 
of  Christian  profession  which  does  not  embrace  Christian  work; 
and  the  important  end  will  not  then  be  gained  without  effort,  if 
at  all.  Undoubtedly  multitudes  who  are  now  dormant  members, 
might  have  been  zealous  workers  to-day,  had  they  been  enlisted 
at  the  outset.  The  maxim:  “Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  in 
which  he  should  go,  ai}d  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it,”  applies  in  spiritual  things.  The  child,  indeed,  may  have  the 
weaknesses  and  imperfections  of  inexperience,  but  he  will  be  all 
the  better  for  being  inducted  into  the  use  of  his  faculties,  limited 
though  they  may  be. 

And  not  in  prayer  only,  but  in  remarks — the  habit  of  ex¬ 
pressing  pious  thought  or  feeling,  let  young  converts  be  inducted 
at  the  outset.  Meetings  of  their  own  class  can  be  arranged, 
where  each  may  be  called  upon  for  prayer,  for  a  sentiment,  a 
testimony,  or  a  verse  of  Scripture — anything  to  do  away  with 
dumbness,  and  to  inculcate  the  idea  of  participation  and  vitality. 
Arrangements  of  this  sort  become  a  school,  from  which  most 
valuable  material  is  furnished  for  Church  efficiency  and  service 
in  every  good  enterprise. 

An  important  field  of  lay  development  is  in  the  prayer-meet¬ 
ing.  The  official  members  of  the  Church  would  naturally  be 
the  persons  to  conduct  it — i.  e.  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
pastor  is  not  to  undertake  work  which  the  laity  can  do.  And 
if  there  are  private  members  who  have  a  gift  for  conducting  re¬ 
ligious  services,  there  need  be  no  objection  to  their  being  subsi¬ 
dized.  A  plan  pursued  in  some  churches  may  be  made  very 
edifying,  and  effectually  breaks  up  the  monotonous  routine 
which  is  so  fatal  to  life  in  prayer-meetings — that  is,  to  have  a 
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printed  schedule  of  texts  or  topics  for  the  prayer-meeting  for 
months  in  advance,  subject,  of  course,  to  changes  to  suit  circum¬ 
stances.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for  some  preparation,  and 
the  leader  can  call  for  remarks  or  illustrative  texts  or  incidents. 
By  this  means,  what  is  so  often  dull  routine  may  assume  vitality 
and  interest. 

And  it  would  be  a  great  wrong  were  we  to  omit,  as  a  field  for 
developing  lay  activity,  the  systematic  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
income  for  Christian  benevolence.  No  more  intelligent  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  in  late  years  in  any  department  of  Chris¬ 
tian  duty  than  in  this.  Happily,  the  idea  that  religion  and 
money  are  distinct  and  separate  things,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
thrown  to  the  moles  and  bats,  where  it  should  have  been  long 
ago;  and  with  it  the  practice  of  passing  around,  for  spare  quar¬ 
ters  and  coppers,  the  collection  box,  or  the  more  primitive  imple¬ 
ment,  the  hat,  into  whose  depths  and  darkness  penuriousness 
and  meanness  have  been  wont  to  precipitate  their  miserly  gifts. 
The  systematic-benevolence  plan  is  the  true  plan  ;  first,  because 
it  is  God’s  plan,  and  second,  because  it  so  admirably  answers  all 
the  desirable  conditions.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  setting 
apart  a  portion  of  our  substance  is  a  religious  obligation  ;  that 
presenting  it  to  the  Lord  is  an  act  of  homage  or  worship  as 
really  as  prayer  or  praise  ;  that  this  service  is  to  be  rendered  by 
each  individual,  and  by  every  one  according  as  the  Lord  is 
prospering  him.  This  covers  the  entire  ground,  and  when  once 
fairly  in  operation  in  a  church,  it  develops  beneficence  as  a 
Christian  principle  and  a  practical  expression  of  piety,  as  noth¬ 
ing  else  ever  does,  and  to  an  extent  which  renders  it  a  mighty 
power  for  good.  It  is  really  the  carrying  into  operation  the 
divinely  revealed  exchequer  of  Christ’s  earthly  kingdom  ;  and 
as  might  be  inferred  from  its  origin,  it  does  its  work  with  large 
success. 

II.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  motives  and  incentives  to  endeavor 
thoroughly  to  develop  the  lay  element. 

I.  It  would  place  the  Church  more  thoroughly  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  ground. 

If  what  has  been  said  be  true,  then  the  Church  is  not  by  any 
means  working  up  to  her  charter.  Not  only  is  she  doing  but 
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to  a  limited  extent  the  work  for  which  she  was  designed,  and 
which  it  is  her  high  prerogative  to  do,  but  what  she  does  is 
done  in  a  crippled  and  imperfect  manner.  We  have  changed 
the  organic  type  of  the  Church  from  that  which  Christ  de¬ 
signed.  It  reminds  me  of  what  has  recently  become  a  recog¬ 
nized  agency  among  capitalists  and  speculators,  viz  :  that  of  the 
“Syndicate.”  A  few  men  of  large  means  find  some  charter  em¬ 
bracing  extensive  rights  and  an  organization  existing  under  it, 
which,  however,  has  never  accomplished  much,  and  has  but  little 
vitality.  The  capitalists  step  in  and  purchase  the  charter,  with 
all  its  rights  and  chattels,  and  organize  themselves  as  a  syndi¬ 
cate,  and  henceforth  the  corporation  is  run  by  the  syndicate. 
Now,  is  not  this  an  illustration,  in  point,  of  the  manner  in  which 
Christ’s  visible  Church  is  carried  on — all  its  activities  and  im¬ 
portant  enterprises  being  carried  forward  by  a  comparative  small 
fraction  of  her  members — in  other  words,  by  a  syndicate  ?  But 
she  is  running  even  the  syndicate  idea  under  serious  deductions; 
for  the  syndicate  sometimes  carries  out  with  great  efficiency  and 
success  what  the  entire  corporation  failed  to  do.  Yes,  the  Church 
never  directly  or  indirectly  puts  forth  her  full  force.  Far  from 
it.  She  labors  habitually  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having 
even  a  moiety — no,  nor  the  approximation  to  it — of  her  laborers 
at  their  posts.  If  with  this  serious  drawback  such  blessed  re¬ 
sults  are  achieved,  what  might  not  be  seen  were  the  entire  force 
utilized.  And  this  is  the  scripture  ground.  In  instituting  His 
Church,  our  Lord  “gave  to  every  man  his  work.”  And,  as  by 
His  grace  He  calls  new  subjects  into  His  kingdom,  He  continues 
to  do  the  sarhe,  saying  to  them  as  they  emerge  from  darkness 
into  light,  and  from  death  into  life,  “Go  work  in  my  vineyard.” 
Not  only  this — He  exalts  those  who  enter  His  service  to  an 
honor  which  should  surely  stimulate  the  soul  to  its  utmost  en¬ 
deavor,  by  the  amazing  announcement  that  we  “are  co-workers 
with  God.” 

So  that  the  object  for  which  this  lecture  was  founded,  is  emi¬ 
nently  in  the  line  of  Christ’s  great  designs.  In  some  European 
nations,  the  whole  male  population  are  liable  to  some  years  of 
service  in  the  army,  and  in  the  emergency  of  war  the  entire 
force  may  be  called  into  the  field.  Christ’s  kingdom  is  always 
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carrying  on  a  war,  and  against  formidable  foes;  and  He  calls 
upon  His  entire  force  to  be  always  in  the  field.  And  never  can 
the  Church  put  forth  her  full  strength  and  accomplish  her  high 
mission  until  this  is  done — until  we  cease  from  devolving  the 
responsibilities  on  a  fraction,  a  syndicate — and  bring  into  the 
field  the  entire  force. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  extended  reforms  ever  effected 
in  the  history  of  Christianity  was  that  in  England,  originated 
by  the  Wesleys,  and  whose  mighty  outgrowth  covers  this  great 
continent,  as  also  other  wide-spread  fields.  Up  to  the  time  of  Wes¬ 
ley — as  shown  by  Isaac  Taylor  in  his  thoughtful  and  able  work — 
the  Church  of  England  had  fallen  into  the  wake  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  by  making  the  Church  as  a  great  religious  corporation 
everything,  and  the  individual  nothing.  The  result  was  universal 
apathy.  In  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  John  Wesley  came 
forth  as  a  herald  to  arouse  a  slumbering  people.  With  untiring 
industry  and  consuming  zeal  he  and  his  co-laborers  proclaimed 
the  gospel  far  and  wide,  calling  upon  the  dead  to  awake,  setting 
forth  without  stint  the  terrors  of  the  law,  holding  up  the  retri¬ 
butions  of  a  future  world,  and  insisting  on  repentance  towards 
God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As  the  result  came  the 
great  movement  whose  enormous  outcome  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  all  religious  history.  The  progress  of  the  awakening  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  possible  supply  of  ministers,  and  thus  led  to  utilizing 
the  laity,  bringing  them  forth  as  a  mighty  adjunct,  and  organ¬ 
izing  them  as  a  permanent  feature  of  Methodism.  Out  of  this 
grew  the  Local  Preachers  and  Class  Leaders,  the  Infantry,  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  and  the  Circuit-Riders,  the  Cavalry  of 
that  most  aggressive  Church  militant.  In  other  words,  John 
Wesley  did  what  his  Lord  and  Master  had  all  along  set  before 
his  Church — He  “gave  to  every  man  his  work” — and  by  a  most 
complete  and  thorough  system  of  organization — yes,  “to  every 
man  his  work” — not  simply  to  a  ready,  faithful  few,  but  to  every 
man ;  and  the  consummation  was  a  stupendous  enginery,  read¬ 
ily  and  effectively  worked,  and  capable  of  expansion  on  any 
possible  scale. 

Other  systems  may  do  the  work  in  more  settled  conditions  of 
society  more  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily — we  think  they  do — 
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but  never  has  a  system  been  devised  so  well  fitted  for  aggres¬ 
sion.  Let  all  churches  learn  from  this  most  successful  example ; 
and,  as  did  Methodism  in  her  palmiest  days,  utilize  their  laity, 
and  thus  shall  she  be  able  to  put  the  Church  into  the  posture 
for  carrying  out  her  Lord’s  ordainment.  She  shall  give  to  every 
man  his  work. 

2.  The  proper  development  of  the  lay  element  would  place 
the  Church  in  the  posture  to  meet  the  promise  and  opportu¬ 
nities  of  this  extraordinary  epoch.  That  mind  must  be  dull  in¬ 
deed,  which  has  not  been  impressed  with  the  wonderful  changes 
which  have  characterized  the  present  age,  and  the  amazing  pos¬ 
sibilities  opening  up,  apparently,  for  the  near  future.  Never 
has  the  inventive  faculty  of  man  produced  such  prodigies,  anni¬ 
hilating  as  they  do  space  and  time  ;  never  have  the  arms  of 
trade  and  commerce  been  so  wide-spread  and  so  far  reaching, 
never  has  the  foot  of  the  explorer  been  so  adventurous  and  so 
daring,  never  have  old  barriers  been  so  weakened  or  broken 
down;  never  before  have  the  lands,  sitting  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  had  uplifted  to  their  gaze  the  spectacle  of  na¬ 
tions  on  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity  and  greatness,  acknowl¬ 
edging  Christianity  as  their  religion,  and  attributing  to  its  influ¬ 
ence  the  main  spring  of  their  majestic  onward  and  upward 
march. 

Surely  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  is  in  all  this.  Surely 
the  Lord  is  opening  the  wide  world  as  the  field  for  labor  and  for 
conquest.  Surely  He  is  saying  to  His  Church,  by  His  provi¬ 
dences,  as  never  before :  “Go  up  and  possess  the  land.” 

3.  The  development  of  the  lay  element  would  largely  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  consummation  for  which  Christ  holds  the  cove¬ 
nant  agreement — the  conversion  of  the  world.  Has  not  the 
Church  the  power  and  resources  to  possess  this  world  for  Christ, 
did  she  only  rightly  use  it  ?  Judging  from  the  past,  judging 
from  what  has  been  accomplished  within  the  present  century, 
as  to  what  might  be,  provided  the  Church  were  aroused  and  en¬ 
listed,  who  can  question  but  that  the  consummation  to  which 
prophecy  has  pointed  and  for  which  piety  has  prayed  so  long, 
might  be  speedily  realized.  If  such  progress  is  being  made 
when  only  a  minimum  of  her  sons  and  daughters  are  effectively 
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and  heartily  in  the  active  service,  what  might  not  be  looked  for 
provided  all  were  up  and  doing.  If  it  is  the  Church’s  privilege 
to  exercise  a  faith  which  can  “remove  mountains,”  if  the  fabric 
we  are  called  to  rear  is  one  against  which  “the  gates  of  hell  can 
not  prevail,”  if  the  consummation  so  glorious  is  already  em¬ 
braced  in  a  covenant  signed  and  sealed  beyond  recall,  what  has 
not  the  Church  to  anticipate,  provided  she  will  only  give  herself 
heartily  to  the  work.  What  might  she  not  achieve  if  her  entire 
force  were  thoroughly  in  the  active  service.  If  with  only  a 
minimum  of  her  constituents  engaged  so  much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  what  might  not  be  expected  provided  all  were  up  and 
doing. 

Compared  with  the  primitive  Church  how  great  the  contrast! 
Few  in  numbers,  unlettered  and  humble,  with  no  social  influ¬ 
ence  nor  polite  culture,  no  learning  or  wealth — nothing  of  the 
usually  accepted  elements  of  power ;  yet  how  mighty  and  glo¬ 
rious  their  achievements.  Was  ever  such  a  power  among  men? 
What  did  not  that  little  band  accomplish  ?  How  foolish  things 
confounded  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  confounded  the  things 
which  were  mighty,  and  things  that  were  not  brought  to  nought 
things  that  were;  that  God  might  be  glorified  and  Christ’s 
Church  magnified.  But  if  this  weak,  relatively  insignificant 
force  of  the  apostolic  period  achieved  results  so  marked  and  so 
amazing,  so  blessed  and  so  sublime,  what  would  not  be  within 
the  compass  of  the  Church  of  the  present  day,  were  her  mem¬ 
bership  imbued  throughout  with  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  age? 
What  does  she  lack  as  to  the  resources  demanded  for  the  great 
work  to  which  Christ  calls  her  ?  Surely  nothing.  So  far  from 
numbering  in  her  ranks  solely  the  outcast,  the  poor,  the  uncul¬ 
tured,  her  membership  includes  also  largely  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened,  cultivated  and  influential.  Her  families  occupy  every 
rank  in  society  from  the  humblest  to  the  most  elevated.  They 
are  in  the  forefront  as  to  official  station,  business  enterprise, 
social  connections,  wealth,  intelligence  and  influence.  As  to  the 
elements  for  achieving  the  highest  and  most  beneficent  results, 
where  does  the  world’s  whole  history  as  to  organized  force  pre¬ 
sent  a  parallel  ?  Nowhere.  Nowhere.  Never  since  man  has 
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trod  this  earth  has  there  been  upon  it  such  a  body  as  the  Church 
of  Christ  of  this  day,  notwithstanding  all  her  drawbacks  and 
infirmities.  But  were  this  same  body  thoroughly  aroused  to 
duty,  and  actively  and  heartily  enlisted  in  every  Christian  effort 
and  enterprise — in  short,  baptized  with  the  spirit  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  Church,  what  would  not  be  within  her  grasp  ?  What  could 
be  impossible  to  a  great  marshalled  army  marching  under  the 
command  of  a  leader,  who  says,  and  says  truly:  “All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ?”  How  surely  and  how 
gloriously  it  would  be  illustrated  that  “with  God  all  things  are 
possible.” 

It  is  sometimes  said,  referring  to  the  large  unproductive  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  churches:  “We  have  too  much  dead  wood  among 
us.”  But,  brethren,  it  is  not  dead  wood.  If  but  one  iota  of 
saving  grace  has  ever  entered  their  souls,  it  is  not  dead  wood. 
It  is  only  dormant  power.  It  is  Samson  sleeping;  and  needing 
only  to  be  aroused  that  he  may  assert  his  strength,  and  pull 
down  the  pillars  of  Dagon’s  Temple. 

The  benefactor  who  founded  this  Lecture,  and  who  selected 
as  one  of  the  themes  that  of  to-day,  had  a  spiritual  discernment 
in  regard  to  what  was  one  of  the  chiefest  needs  in  order  to  win¬ 
ning  the  world  for  Christ.  It  was  to  awake  our  sleeping  Sam¬ 
son — to  arouse  the  millions  of  the  laity  to  their  individual  obli¬ 
gations,  privileges  and  capabilities.  This  once  thoroughly  done 
— with  the  ministry  on  the  high  places  and  filled  with  their  Mas¬ 
ter’s  spirit,  leading  on,  the  consummation  foretold  by  prophets 
and  apostles  would  not  be  long  delayed.  Samson  aroused, 
would  pull  down  all  the  Dagon  temples ;  and  on  their  ruins 
would  be  established  the  great  “living  temple”  of  Christ.  Then 
should  be  realized  the  ideal  so  cherished  through  the  ages,  of  a 
Universal  Kingdom ;  Christ  should  “reign  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  He  should  “see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied,”  and  this  sin-stricken  world, 
so  long  travailing  in  pain,  should  stand  forth  redeemed. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

TALMUDIC  NOTES  ON  ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

By  Prof.  Franz  Delitzsch,  D.  D.,  of  Leipzig.  Translated  with  addi¬ 
tions  by  Rev.  B.  Pick,  Ph.  D.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

In  the  year  1870,  Prof.  Delitzsch  published  a  Hebrew  trans¬ 
lation  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  together  with  eluci¬ 
dations  of  the  Pauline  text  and  the  Hebrew  translation.  As 
Delitzsch  followed  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  it  is  unnecessary  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  his  notes  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Of  all  the  living  Christian 
divines  of  gentile  origin,  Prof.  Delitzsch,  by  untiring  studies,  has 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  whole  range  of  Jewish  literature, 
and  the  results  of  his  investigations  are  not  only  found  in  his 
commentaries,  but  especially  in  his  notes  appended  to  his  He¬ 
brew  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  in  his  Horae 
Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae  published  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  ge- 
sammte  Lutherisclie  The  stogie  und  Kir  che,  (Leipzig,  1876,  1877), 
edited  by  himself  and  Dr.  Guericke,  and  intended  to  supplement 
the  researches  of  Lightfoot  and  Schoettgen. 

From  both,  his  notes  and  his  Horae  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae 
on  the  Romans,  especially  as  the  latter  are  also  to  supplement 
his  notes  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  following  chips  are 
reproduced  in  an  English  dress,  together  with  such  additions  as 
may  be  useful  to  the  English  student. 

chapter  1. 

I.  IJav^Ob.  This  is  the  foreign  (Roman)  name  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle,  besides  his  Hebrew  one  That  a  person  should  have 

T 

two  names,  one  used  in  Judaea,  and  the  other  in  Galilee,  (the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  latter  being  a  mixture  of  Jews  and  Gentiles),  is 
already  presupposed  in  the  Talmudic  treatise  GittinfoX.  34,  col.  2.* 
Such  non-Jewish  names,  which  were  added  to  the  Jewish  since  the 


*  [The  passage  to  which  reference  is  made,  runs  thus :  “When  a  man 
had  two  wives,  one  in  Judaea  and  one  in  Galilee,  and  had  two  names,  one 
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Chaldaean  and  Persian  government,  (comp.  Zunz,  die  Namen  der 
Juden ,  p.  2 7  sq.),  were  to  be  sure  chosen  under  the  influence  of 
the  similarity  of  sound,  as  Iojakim — Alkimos,  Jose — -Jason,  Hil- 
lel — Julos;  and,  in  modern  times,  Mose — Maurice,  Gerson — 
Gustavus,  but  the  pseudonym  itself  remained  unchanged.  For 
this  reason,  the  of  the  translation,  formed  after  is 

T  ,  T 

inadmissible.  This  form,  it  is  true,  is  found  here  and  there  in 
Jewish  writings,  but  only  as  a  paraphrase  of  the  Romanic  Paolo. 

More  correct  is  Elias  Hutter’s  since  the  apostles  un¬ 

doubtedly  pronounced  his  name  Pawlos  (in  accordance  with 
the  already  predominating  Neo-Greek  pronunciation),  and  not 
Paulos.  But  according  to  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  Syriac,  (cf. 

Merx,  Gramm.  Syr.,  p.  44  sq.),  D'feiB  is  changed  into  Dl^B, 

hence  not  Pawlos  but  Paulos.  With  reference  to  this  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  name,  the  following  communication  was  made  to 
Prof.  Delitzsch  by  Prof.  J.  Levy,  author  of  the  Chaldee  and  Neo- 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  which  is  published  in  the  Zeitschrift ,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “The  Apostle  seems  to  have  been  called  among  the  Jews 

}Opn  71KB?  [i.  e.  “Saul  the  Little,”  Tr.],  the  by-name,  “the 

Little,”  caused  his  Roman  name  Paul,  for  the  following  reason. 
The  names  of  the  most  prominent  biblical  persons  were,  out  of 
reverence,  not  used  at  all  at  that  time.  Thus  names  like  Abra¬ 
ham,  Isaac ,  Moses,  David,  are  not  found  among  the  Tanaites,* 
and  only  one  of  the  latest  Tanaites  is  called  Rabbi  Jacob  (Aboth 
iv.  i6,f  and  thus  only  in  the  Gemara,  but  not  in  the  Mishna), 

in  Judaea  and  one  in  Galilee,  and  gives  a  divorce  to  his  wife  in  Judaea  un¬ 
der  the  name  which  he  bears  in  Judaea,  and  to  his  wife  in  Galilee  under 
the  name  which  he  bears  in  Galilee,  the  divorce  is  not  legal,  unless  he  di¬ 
vorces  his  wife  in  Judaea  under  the  name  which  he  bears  in  Judaea,  with 
the  name  he  bears  in  Galilee  attached  to  it,  and  his  wife  in  Galilee  under 
the  name  which  he  bears  in  Galilee,  with  the  name  he  bears  in  Judaea  at¬ 
tached  to  it.” — Tr.] 

[*  The  Tanaites  correspond  to  the  vojaodidaG uahoi  of  the  N.  T. 
Comp  my  Art.  “The  Scribes  before  and  in  the  time  of  Christ,”  in  this 
Quarterly ,  1878,  p.  252  sq. — Tr.] 

[f  Of  this  Jacob  the  following  maxim  is  left:  “He  that  travels  on  the 
road  and  whilst  meditating  suffers  himself  to  be  distracted  in  saying,  this 
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whilst  the  name  Rabbi  Jischak  [i.  e.  Isaac]  occurs  among  the 
Amoraim.*  Where  such  biblical  names  occur  at  an  earlier  pe¬ 
riod,  they  are  found  with  an  addition,  as  Samuel  “ the  Little'S  (a 
disciple  of  Hillel,  Tr.  Sanhedrim ,  fol.  11,  col.  i)f,  and  thus  the 
names  of  Amoraim,  as  Rav  K'tina ,  Rav  Seira  &c.  seem  to  have 

originated.  *  *  Whether  the  name  or  has  any 

connection  with  Paul  (Tr.  Cholin,  fol.  96,  col.  i.J  Comp. 

Aruch%  s.  v.  is  yet  to  be  decided. 

Called  to  be  an  apostle.  Not  malach  but  shaliach ,  a  name 
which  the  Midrash  Aboth  de-Rabbi  Nathan ||  ch.  34)  reckons 
among  the  ten  names  of  the  prophet,  i.  e.  of  the  messenger  of 
God  appointed  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

2.  Which  He  promised  before  by  His  Prophets.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  stated  in  the  Talmud  (e.  g.  Tr.  Sanhedrim ,  fol.  99,  col. 
1)  that  the  time  of  the  Messiah  is  the  prophetic  goal  of  all  the 
prophets,  and  the  happiness  which  follows  the  time  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  is  described  as  so  great,  that  no  eye  hath  seen  it,  and  it  has 
not  entered  into  the  heart  of  any  prophet.” 

4.  According  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  i.  e.  the  inner  divine 
nature  which  broke  through  the  form  of  the  servant  in  the  resur¬ 
rection.  The  author  of  the  MS.  Kethab  Emetli*[  expresses  him¬ 
self  similarly  in  his  first  letter:  “According  to  his  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  ever-living  and  unchangeable,  we  call  Him  Messiah  Son 
of  David ;  and  in  relation  to  His  corporeal  origin  He  is  called 
Messiah  son  of  Joseph.  The  Messiah  son  of  Joseph  is  put  to 

tree  is  graceful,  that  tract  of  land  is  beautiful,  is  according  to  scripture 
worthy  of  death. — Tr.] 

[*The  Amoraim  succeeded  the  Tanaites,  or  Tanaim. — Tr.] 

[fOn  Samuel  the  Little ,  the  author  of  a  prayer  against  Jewish-Christians, 
comp,  my  Art.  in  McClintock  &  Strong’s  Cyclop,  s.  v.  Samuel  the  Little. 
Tr.] 

[JFor  the  contents  of  this  and  the  other  Talmudical  treatises,  comp,  my 
Art.  Talmud  in  McClintock  &  Strong  s.  v. — Tr.] 

[$  Aruch  is  the  title  of  a  Talmud  Lexicon,  written  by  Nathan  ben 
fechiel ,  for  whom  see  our  Art.  s.  v.  in  McClintock.  The  Aruch  is  now  be¬ 
ing  edited  and  published  by  Dr.  A.  Kohut,  Leipzig,  1878,  sq. — Tr.] 
[||Comp.  our  Art.  Nathan  La-Babli  in  McClintock  s.  v. — Tr.] 

[11 A  manuscript,  in  which  a  celebrated  Jewish  scholar  in  Poland  declares 
his  faith  in  Jesus  as  Messiah.] 
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death,  but  the  Messiah  son  of  David,  i.  e.  the  Messiah  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  spiritual  side  remains;  after  the  Messiah  the  son  of 
Joseph  has  been  put  to  death,  He  rises  on  the  third  day  from 
His  grave,  and  the  Messiah  the  Son  of  David,  the  ever-living, 
remains.” 

5.  For  the  sake  of  His  name.  In  the  Tr.  Nedarim ,  fol.  39, 
col.  2,  the  name  of  the  Messiah  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seven  things  which  were  created  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.* 

9.  Whom  I  serve  in  my  spirit.  We  read  in  Sifri\  on  Deut. 
II  :  13,  that  as  altar-service  is  termed  abodah  (A arpeia),  so 
prayer  is  termed  abodah. 

1 7.  The  just  shall  live,  &c.  The  word  of  Habakkuk  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  divine  will,  even  according  to  Tr.  Marcoth ,  fol. 
23,  col.  2 — col.  1  :  “613  precepts^  were  revealed  to  Moses,  and 

afterwards  David  reduced  them  to  eleven  (Ps.  15),  Isaiah  to  six 
(33  :  15),  Micah  to  three  (6  :  8),  then  again  Isaiah  to  two  (56:  1) 
and  Amos  came  and  reduced  them  to  one  (5  :  4),  or  rather 
Habakkuk  reduced  them  to  the  one :  The  just  shall  live  by  his 
faith.” 

24.  The  same  principle  is  laid  down,  Pirke  Aboth  4  :  2,  every 
fulfilment  of  duty  is  rewarded  by  another,  and  every  sin  is  pun¬ 
ished  by  another;  Sabbath ,  fol.  104,  col.  1  :  “He  who  strives  to 
purify  himself  obtains  the  power  to  do  so,  and  to  him  who 
wishes  to  pollute  himself  the  gate  (of  vice)  is  opened.”  The 
Jerusalem  remarks  :  “He  who  hedges  himself  around  is  hedged 
around,  and  he  who  exposes  himself  is  exposed.” 

26,  27.  The  passage  in  Sifra%  on  Lev.  18:3,  (fol.  172,  col.  I, 
ed.  Malbim)  referred  to  by  Biesenthal,  contains  a  similar  descrip- 

[*These  seven  things  were  :  1.  The  law  ;  2.  Repentance;  3.  The  Gar¬ 

den  of  Eden ;  4.  Gehenna ;  5.  The  throne  of  Glory  ;  6.  The  house  of  the 
sanctuary,  and,  7.  The  name  of  the  Messiah  ;  because  it  is  written  in  Ps. 
72  :  17  :  His  name  shall  endure  forever,  before  the  sun  Jinnun  was 

his  name.”  Tr.  Pesachbn,  fol.  45,  col.  1  ;  Nedarim ,  fol.  39,  col.  2.] 

\\Sifri  is  a  commentary  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  Tr.]  The  edi¬ 
tion  used  by  Delitsch  is  that  of  Friedmann,  Vienna,  1864. 

[JComp.  our  art.  Precepts  Six  Hundred  and  Thirteen ,  in  McClintock  & 
Strong’s  Cyclop,  s.  v. — Tr.] 

\\Sifra  is  a  commentary  on  Leviticus ,  Tr.] 
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tion  of  the  abominable  sensuality  of  the  Canaanites  :  “The  man 
marries  the  man,  and  the  woman  the  woman  ;  the  man  marries 
mother  and  daughter  together,  and  one  woman  is  married  by 
two.” 

Men  with  men :  According  to  the  Jerusalem  Tr.  Berachoth 
9  :  14,  this  sin  so  prevailed  among  the  Tews  that  it  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  constitute  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

In  themselves :  According  to  the  principle  of  retribution, 
retributive  punishment  begins  in  the  member  that  originates  the 
transgression,  Sifri  on  Numbers  5  :  27. 

CHAPTER  11. 

10.  Glory ,  honor  and  peace.  “Great  is  the  peace,  for  it  is 
given  to  him  who  practices  righteousness;  as  Isaiah  says  (32  :  7), 
“the  effect  of  righteousness  is  peace,”  Sifri  on  Numbers  6  :  26. 

11.  Thus  likewise  Aboth  4  :  22  :  “Before  Him  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons,  nor  acceptance  of  a  bribe.” 

13.  Not  the  hearers ,  &c. :  The  reference  is  to  the  public 
reading  and  exposition  of  the  law.  Simeon  ben  Gamaliel  (the 
son  of  Paul’s  own  master)  said  :  “Not  study,  but  practice,  is 
the  main  thing,  ( Aboth  I  :  17).” 

22.  Thou  that  abhorrest  idols ,  &c. :  Comp.  Aboda  zara ,  fol. 
53,  col.  2,  where  the  double  case  of  an  idol  being  stolen,  either 
by  a  heathen  or  a  Jew,  is  supposed  :  “If  an  Israelite  stole  it, 
the  object  would  be  to  turn  it  into  money  by  selling  it  to  a 
heathen,  who  would  again  worship  it.”  The  maxim  of  R. 
Samuel,  Aboda  zara ,  fol.  52,  col.  1  :  “If  it  has  been  carved  as  an 
idol,  you  must  not  covet  it ;  but  if  it  has  been  profaned  as  an 
idol,  you  may  take  it,”  was  misleading.  The  Jew  might  think 
that  in  taking  away  a  heathen  idol  he  did  a  good  work,  because 
he  deprived  the  heathen  worshiper  of  the  object  of  his  false 
worship.  But  he  was  forbidden  to  do  this  by  the  injunction 
laid  down  in  the  Mishna  4  :  4  [viz.,  Aboda  zara — Tr.],  that  an 
Israelite  cannot  profane  the  idol  of  a  heathen.  Roman  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  imperial  age  ( e .  g,  Petronius)  shows  that  temple¬ 
robbing  was  a  common  crime. 

26.  Uncircumcised=  non-Israelite,  Nedarim,  fol.  31,  col.  2. 

28,  29.  ’lovdaws,  an  honorary  appellation  used  here  in  its 
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highest  sense,  as  sometimes  also  in  the  Talmud,  but  seldom. 
Thus  Tr.  Megilla ,  fol.  13,  col.  1,  the  question  is  asked,  why  is 
Mordechai  called  [z.  e.  a  Jew,  Tr.]  while  in  fact  he 

belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin?  The  answer  is  that  every 
non-heathen  is  called  a  Jew  (with  reference  to  Dan.  3  :  12);  cf. 
Midrash  Esther *  to  2:5:  why  is  he  called  [*•  e-  a  Jew]? 

because  he  acknowledged  before  all  the  one  God. 

CHAPTER  III. 

t.  What  profit ,  &c.  This  question  is  answered,  Nedarim ,  fol. 
31,  col.  2,  in  a  series  of  sayings,  beginning  gdola  milah  (great 
is  circumcision). f  The  Apostle  contradicts  what  is  said  in  Pirke 
F,liezer\  ch.  29,  and  elsewhere,  that  “Our  Father  Abraham 
brought  no  fruit  of  good  works  before  he  was  circumcised.” 
Now  that  the  light  of  Christianity  has  risen  upon  Judaism,  such 
an  assertion  as  we  find  in  the  same  chapter  of  this  treatise  : — 
“Everyone  who  eats  with  a  heathen  eats  as  with  a  dog  ;  as  the 
dog  is  uncircumcised,  so  is  the  heathen  man” — has  become  im¬ 
possible. 

4.  Ps.  51  :  6.  This  same  passage  from  the  Psalms  is  quoted 
in  Sifri  on  Deut.  32  :  4,  as  a  testimony  on  the  part  of  man  to 
the  justice  of  the  Divine  government.  This  acknowledgment, 

[* Midrash  Esther  is  a  kind  of  exposition  on  the  book  of  Esther,  trans¬ 
lated  into  German  by  Dr.  A.  Wiinsche,  in  his  collection  Bibliotheca  Rab- 
binica ,  Leipzig,  1881.  Tr.] 

[fThe  passage  in  question  runs  thus:  “Great.is  circumcision,  on  account 
of  which  thirteen  covenants  were  made  ;  great  is  circumcision,  because  it 
puts  aside  the  Sabbath  [i.  e.  because  it  can  be  performed  even  on  a  Sab¬ 
bath  day,  without  being  regarded  as  a  labor]  ;  great  is  circumcision,  be¬ 
cause  the  pious  Moses  did  not  even  have  one  hour  to  perform  it  [this  refers 
to  what  happened  Exod.  4  :  24  sq.]  ;  great  is  circumcision,  because  it  puts 
aside  the  laws  concerning  leprosy ;  great  is  circumcision ;  for,  although 
Abraham  obeyed  all  the  divine  commands,  yet  he  was  not  called  perfect 
until  he  was  circumcised,  for  it  is  said :  “walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  per¬ 
fect”  (Gen.  17:  1).  Another  interpretation  is  this  :  great  is  circumcision, 
for  only  on  its  account  the  Blessed  One  created  the  world,  for  it  is  said  : 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  if  my  covenant  be  not  with  day  and  night,  and  if  I 
have  not  appointed  the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  earth.”  (Jer.  33  :  25). — 
Tr.] 

[tAn  exposition  of  the  principal  events  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch.  Tr.] 
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which  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  Jewish  eschatology  is 
called  Tziduk  h  addin* 

5.  As  a  man.  Alike,  and  yet  different,  is  Kilshon  b' ne  adam 
[i.  e.  according  to  the  tongue  of  the  sons  of  Adam.  Tr.],  in 
the  frequent  phrase,  e.  g.,  Sifri ,  fol.  184,  col.  2,  dibre  tor  ah  kilsho7i 
b'ne  adam  \i.  e.  the  word  of  the  law  is  according  to  the  tongue 


[*The  Tziduk  haddin  constitutes  the  service  for  the  dead,  and  runs  thus : 
“Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  art  a 
righteous  Judge.  He  is  the  Rock,  whose  work  is  perfect,  for  all  his  ways 
are  just.  The  God  of  truth,  in  whom  there  is  no  iniquity  ;  just  and  upright 
is  He.  He  is  the  Rock,  perfect  in  every  work;  who  can  say  unto  Him,, 
what  workest  Thou  ?  He  ruleth  below  and  above,  He  slayeth  and  re- 
viveth,  and  bringeth  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up  again.  He  is  the  Rock, 
perfect  in  every  deed  ;  who  can  say  unto  Him,  what  doest  Thou  ?  O  Thou, 
who  sayest  and  fulfillest,  show  us  unmerited  kindness,  and  for  the  sake  of 
Him,  who  was  bound  like  a  lamb,  listen  and  do  as  we  ask,  O  Thou,  who 
art  righteous  in  all  Thy  ways  !  O  perfect  Rock  !  O  Thou,  long  suffering 
and  full  of  mercy !  have  compassion  and  spare,  we  beseech  Thee,  both 
the  fathers  and  the  children,  for  thine,  O  Lord,  is  pardon  and  mercy. 
Thou  art  righteous  to  slay  and  to  revive,  Thou,  in  whose  hand  is  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  all  spirits,  O  do  not  permit  our  memory  to  be  blotted  out,  and  may 
Thy  eyes  be  open  over  us  in  mercy,  for  thine,  O  Lord,  is  pardon  and  mercy. 
If  a  man  attain  but  one  year,  or  if  a  thousand  years  he  should  live,  what 
will  it  avail  him  ?  it  would  still  be  as  though  he  had  not  been,  blessed  be 
the  righteous  Judge,  who  slayeth  and  reviveth.  Blessed  be  He,  for  His 
judgment  is  true,  and  everywhere  doth  His  eye  survey,  and  He  repayeth 
to  man  his  recompense  and  his  reward,  and  all  will  ever  give  thanks  to  His 
name.  We  know,  O  Lord,  that  Thy  judgment  is  righteous ;  Thou  art 
righteous,  when  Thou  speakest;  justified,  when  Thou  judgest,  and  no  one 
can  find  fault  with  Thy  mode  of  judging  ;  for  Thou  art  righteous,  and  Thy 
judgment  is  just.  Yea,  he  is  a  Judge  of  truth;  judging  in  righteousness 
and  truth  ;  blessed  then  be  the  Judge  of  truth  ;  all  whose  judgments  are 
righteousness  and  truth.  The  soul  of  every  living  thing  is  in  Thy  hand  ; 
with  righteousness  Thy  right  and  left  hands  are  filled  ;  have  mercy  on  the 
remnant  of  the  flock  of  Thy  pasture,  and  say  to  the  angel :  ‘Stay  thy 
hand.’  O  Thou  art  great  in  council  and  mighty  in  deeds,  whose  eyes  are 
open  over  all  the  ways  of  the  sons  of  man,  to  give  to  each  man  according 
to  his  ways  and  the  fruits  of  his  deeds.  To  show  that  the  Lord  is  upright, 
He  is  my  Rock  and  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  Him.  The  Lord  gave 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  He 
being  merciful  forgiveth  iniquity,  and  destroyeth  not ;  yea,  He  frequently 
turneth  His  anger  away,  and  awakeneth  not  all  His  wrath.” — Tr.] 

Vol.  XI.  No.  4.  61 
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of  the  sons  of  Adam — Tr.]  ;  for  when  Paul  says  xaf  avd/jconor 
Xsvgj,  he  means  “after  the  common  mode  of  human  judgment” 
(cf.  Von  Hoffmann,  Heilige  Sclirift  neuen  Testaments ,  3  :  83); 
whereas  the  Hebrew  form  refers  to  the  ordinary  human,  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  mode  of  expression. 

21.  Righteousness  of  God.  The  name  given  to  Messiah 
meshiach  tzidkenu  [Messiah  our  righteousness]  bears  the  im¬ 
press  of  the  truth,  that  this  righteousness  is  the  chief  fruit  of 
His  work  ;  Pesikta  rabbatlii *  fol.  78  col.  1  (comp.  Ialkut  Shim- 
eonv\  on  Isai.  60),  also  shows  that  His  righteousness  is  acquired 
by  His  vicarious  suffering  and  death,  for  Israel’s  ancestors  say 
to  Him  :  “O  Ephraim,  Messiah,  our  righteousness,  although 
we  are  Thy  fathers,  Thou  art  better  than  we  are,  because  Thou 
hast  borne  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  our  children. ”f  The  Mes¬ 
siah  who  is  called  Ephraim,  is  the  Messiah  in  the  Galilean  form 
of  a  servant,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Messiah  in  the  heavenly 
glory,  who  is  called  David. 

25.  As  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood.  The  old 
synagogal  literature  constantly  connects  the  idea  of  propitiation 


[*fcf.  the  art.  Midrash  in  McClintock  &  Strong’s  Cyclop. — Tr.] 

[fThe  whole  passage  runs  thus :  “Our  Rabbis  have  taught,  that  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  will  once  rise  in  the  month  of  Nisan  and  say  to  the  Messiah :  O 
Ephraim,  Messiah,  our  righteousness,  although  we  are  Thy  fathers,  Thou 
art  better  than  we  are,  because  thou  hast  borne  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  our 
children,  and  hard  and  evil  judgments  have  passed  over  me,  which  have 
passed  neither  over  those  of  former  days,  nor  over  those  of  later  days. 
Thou  hast  become  a  scorn  and  a  laughing-stock  to  the  gentiles,  for  the 
sake  of  Israel ;  thou  wert  sitting  in  darkness  and  obscurity,  thine  eyes  have 
not  seen  the  light,  and  thy  skin  has  become  fastened  upon  thee.  Thy  body 
is  as  dry  as  wood,  thy  eyes  are  dim  from  fasting  and  thy  strength  is  dried 
up  like  a  sherd ;  and  all  this  for  the  sins  of  our  children.  Is  it  your  will 
that  our  children  shall  have  part  in  the  good,  which  the  Holy  blessed  One 
has  given  to  the  children  of  Israel  ?  Perhaps  you  are  displeased  with 
them,  on  account  of  the  many  sufferings  they  inflicted  upon  you,  when 
they  did  bind  you  in  the  prison  ?  But  Messiah  will  answer:  “Ye  patri¬ 
archs,  what  I  have  done,  I  did  for  your  sake  and  the  sake  of  your  chil¬ 
dren,  that  they  might  be  partakers  of  the  good,  which  the  Holy  Blessed 
One  has  given  to  Israel.  Then  the  patriarchs  will  say  :  “O  Ephraim, 
Messiah,  our  righteousness,  let  not  thy  mind  be  troubled,  for  thou  hast 
satisfied  the  mind  of  thy  Lord  and  ours. — Tr.] 
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with  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  On  the  words  Exod.  25  :  17,  the 
Jerusal.  Shekalim  /,  Halacha  I,  remarks:  “Let  the  gold  of  the 
Capporeth  [i.  e.  the  ark  of  the  covenant]  come  and  atone  for 
the  gold  of  the  calf.  The  Cabbalah,  however,  only  allows  for 
the  ideas  of  covering  over  and  binding  up,  not  those  of  an 
atonement. 

CHAPTER  iv. 

3.  It  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness.  Comp.  Mechilta * 
on  Exod.  14  :  31,  where  the  entire  exposition  is  a  commenda¬ 
tion  of  faith  :  Our  fathers  were  counted  worthy  to  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  to  sing  songs  to  God,  because  they  believed, 
and  it  was  only  through  the  merit  of  faith  [biskuth  emund)  that 
our  father  Abraham  inherited  this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 

10.  In  Pirke  R.  Eliezer ,  ch.  31.  Abraham  answers  the  com¬ 
mand  of  God  to  offer  up  his  son  by  the  question  “which  son  ?” 
leben  haorlah  or  leben  hamilah  \i.  e.  the  son  of  uncircumcision 
or  of  circumcision?  Tr.]. 

11,  12.  Abraham ,  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe.  Thus 
he  is  called  in  the  old  synagogal  literature,  “the  father  of  the 
believers.”  In  a  Selicha  \i.  e.  a  penitential  prayer,  sometimes 
in  rhyme,  Tr.]  for  the  day  of  atonement,  the  congregation 
prays :  “Early  in  the  morning  remember  the  mercy,  the  grace 
bestowed  on  Abraham,  the  father  of  my  ancestors,  whom  thou 
didst  choose,  and  who  believed  in  Thee,  the  first  of  my  believ¬ 
ers.”  But  that  he  is  not  only^he  father  of  the  believers  in 
Israel,  but  also  of  those  from  among  the  gentiles,  can  be  seen 
from  the  Jerusalem  Gemara,  Bikkurim  1,  4,  where  we  are  told 
that  the  proselyte  from  heathenism,  when  he  brought  the  first 
fruits  was  permitted  to  use  the  prayer  prescribed,  Deut.  26  :  3- 
10,  and  to  call  the  patriarchs  abothenu  \i.  e.  our  fathers]  ;  for  out 
of  Abram,  the  father  of  Aram,  came  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
multitudes ;  he  is  therefore  not  only  Israel’s  father,  but  also  ab 
lekol  hagoyim  [i.  e.  father  of  all  nations,  Tr.],  because,  as  the 
glossary  remarks :  “He  has  taught  them  to  believe.” 


[  *  Mechilta ,  i.  e.  a  commentary  on  Exodus,  ed.  Nicodmann,  Vienna, 
1870. — Tr.] 
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Circumcision  a  seal.  Thus  Shemoth  rabba ,*  ch.  19,  and  after 
it,  viz.,  circumcision  is  called  chothmo  slid  Abraham,  ox  chotliam 
berith  hakodesh  [i.  e.  the  seal  of  Abraham,  or  the  seal  of  the 
holy  covenant. — Tr.] 

14.  Of  the  law ,  01  sk  voyov,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
b'ne  tor  ah,  or  better  b'  ne  hatorah.  Comp.  Pcsikta  de-Rab  Caha- 
na,f  44  b  (ed.  Buber)  hay  a  ben  torah  “he  was  (as  we  say)  a  son 
of  the  law  Tanchuma ,J  99  b  Kolianim  b'ne  torah ,  priests  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  law. 

17.  Who  quickeneth,  &c.  Comp.  The  anti-Sadducaic  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  resurrection,  Tr.  Sanhedrin,  fol.  91,  col.  1  :  “That 
which  was  not,  has  come  to  life,  how  much  more  will  that  come 
to  life  that  was  ?”  The  expression  mi  sheamar  vehaya  haolam , 
\i.  e.  he  that  spoke  and  the  word  was,  Tr.],  is  commonly  used 
in  Rabbinical  writings  for  the  name  of  God.§ 

23,  24.  Not  for  his  sake  alone ,  but  for  us  also.  Meyer  quotes 
from  the  Bereshith  rabba\\,  ch.  40:  “You  find  that  whatever  is 

[*  i.  e.  a  Commentary  on  Exodus,  a  German  translation  of  which  is  to 
be  included  in  Wiinsche’s  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica ,  now  in  course  of  pub¬ 
lication. — Tr.] 

[ft  Comp,  the  Art.  Midrash  in  McClintock  &  Strong’s  Cyclop. — Tr.] 

[$The  Jewish  ritual  contains  a  morning  prayer,  expressing  this  idea 
more  fully.  It  commences,  baruch  sheamar  vehaya  haolam,  and  runs 
thus  :  “Blessed  is  He,  who  said  :  and  the  world  existed  ;  blessed  is  He  ; 
blessed  is  the  Creator  of  the  beginning ;  blessed  is  He,  who  sayeth  and 
accomplished! ;  blessed  is  He,  who  decreeth  and  establisheth ;  blessed 
is  He,  who  hath  compassion  on  the  earth  ;  blessed  is  He,  who  hath  com¬ 
passion  on  all  creatures ;  blessed  is  He,  who  compensated!  good  reward 
to  those  who  fear  him  ;  blessed  is  He,  who  liveth  forever  and  existeth 
everlasting  ;  blessed  is  He,  who  redeemeth  and  preserveth  ;  blessed  is  His 
name.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  !  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  the 
Almighty  merciful  F ather !  who  is  praised  with  the  mouth  of  His  people, 
extolled  and  glorified  with  the  tongue  of  His  saints  and  servants,  there¬ 
fore,  with  the  psalms  of  David,  Thy  servant,  we  will  praise  Thee,  O  Lord ! 
our  God,  and  with  songs  and  praises  we  will  magnify,  praise,  and  extol 
Thee  ;  yea,  we  will  remember  Thy  name  and  proclaim  Thee  our  King  ! 
our  God  !  the  only  one  who  liveth  eternally.  The  King,  praised  and  glor¬ 
ified  is  His  great  name  forever.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord !  a  King  mag¬ 
nified  with  praises.” — Tr.] 

[|| Bereshith  rabba,  a  commentary  on  Genesis ,  included  by  Wlinsche  in 
his  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica  and  published  already  in  the  German. — Tr.] 
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recounted  of  Abraham  is  repeated  in  the  history  of  his  children, 
i.  e.  of  Israel.” 

CHAPTER  V. 

I .  Peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  n  Way- 
ikra  rabba*  ch.  9  extr.,  we  read  :  “Great  is  the  peace,  for  when 
Messiah  comes,  He  will  begin  no  otherwise  than  with  peace,  i.  e. 
Peace  is  His  first  word,  for  it  is  said,  Isa.  52:7:  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  the  evangelists  of  Him  who 
proclaims  peace.” 

12.  By  one  man.  “When  Adam  had  eaten  of  that  tree,”  we 
are  told  in  Pesikta  de-Rab  Cahana ,  fol.  118,  col.  1,  “all  genera¬ 
tions  appeared  before  him  and  said  to  him  :  Perhaps  you  think 
that  God  has  treated  you  too  severely.”  He  answered  :  “God 
forbid ;  I  have  brought  death  upon  myself.”  The  fact  that 
death  is  the  consequence  of  sin  (the  sin  of  the  race,  although 
not  of  the  individual,)  is  implied  in  the  sentence,  Tr.  Sabbath , 
fol.  55,  col.  1  :  “No  death  without  sin.’’  In  the  Midrash  Tan - 
chutna,  fol.  90,  col.  2,  we  read :  “The  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
He,  has  promised  in  reference  thereto  that  in  this  world  the 
years  are  shortened  by  the  inherited  tendency  to  evil,  that  in 
the  future  there  shall  be  an  end  to  death,  and  every  tear  shall 
be  dried.” 

14.  ano  'Addfi  fieypi  Mgdv&sgjS.  The  apostasy  of  Israel  is 
a  repetition  of  that  of  Adam,  for  like  Adam  Israel  trespasses 
against  the  revealed  will  of  God.  In  Debarim  rabba\  Moses  is 
told  that  his  death  is  on  account  of  the  transgression  of  the  first 
Adam  who  brought  death  into  the  world.  Beautiful  indeed  is 

the  ancient  Notarikon according  to  which  the  name  Adam 

•  •  •  __  _  __ 

DIN  is  equal  to  Adam,  David,  Messiah,  [viz.  ^  standing  for 

Adam,  for  David,  Q  for  Messiah,  Tr.],  thus  containing  the 
beginning  ,  middle  and  end  of  the  history  of  salvation. 

15-19.  A  similar  mode  of  reasoning  a  minori  ad  majus  is 
pursued  by  Rabbi  Jose  the  Galilean  in  the  following  sentence  : 

[*  Wayikra  rabba ,  a  commentary  on  Leviticus ,  to  be  published  also  by 
Wunsche. — Tr.] 

[t Debarim  rabba ,  a  commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  is  to  be  published  in 
Germany  by  Wunsche  in  his  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica. — Tr.] 

[JComp.  our  Art.  Notarikon  in  McClintock  &  Strong’s  Cyclop. — Tr.] 
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“Draw  an  inference  from  the  first  Adam  ( Adam  hakadmoni)  to 
the  merit  of  the  King  Messiah  and  the  reward  of  the  righteous: 
Adam  trespassed  against  the  one  divine  command,  and  see  howr 
his  sin  has  been  punished  through  his  death  and  that  of  coming 
generations.  What  power  is  mightier,  that  of  the  good  or  that 
of  the  evil?  Undoubtedly  the  power  of  goodness  predomi¬ 
nates.  The  King  Messiah,  who  took  suffering  and  sorrow  upon 
Himself  for  the  offenders,  as  it  is  said  :  ‘He  is  pierced  for  our 
crimes’ — how  much  more  will  His  suffering  be  of  meritorious 
results  to  whole  generations,  as  it  is  written  :  ‘The  Lord  made 
the  guilt  of  us  all  to  strike  upon  Him.’  ” 

chapter  vi.  • 

4.  Walk  in  newness  of  life..  In  Pesikta  de~Rab  Cahana ,  fol. 
1 81,  col.  1,  and  elsewhere,  we  read  with  reference  to  Ps.  102  : 
19,  that  God  transforms  the  future  generation  into  a  new  crea¬ 
ture. 

7.  He  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin.  Similarly  Tr.  Sabbath 
fol.  30,  col.  1  ;  1 5 1,  col.  2;  Nidda ,  fol.  61,  (deriving  the  princi¬ 
ple  from  Ps.  88:6):  “When  man  is  dead,  he  has  become  free 
from  the  law  and  the  commandments.” 

CHAPTER  VII. 

17.  Sin  that  dwell eth  in  me.  In  Bereshith  Rabba,  ch.  22,  on 
Gen.  4  :  7,  it  is  said,  that  “sin  is  first  a  guest  and  then  the  mas¬ 
ter.” 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

2.  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  TheThora  is 
imperishable,  but  not  in  its  Mosaic  form.  That  it  should  receive 
a  new  form  through  the  Messiah,  we  find  even  in  old  synago- 
gal  witnesses.  Thus  in  the  Jalkut  Shimoni  on  Isaiah,  §296,  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  is  represented  as  He  sits  in  Paradise 
surrounded  by  the  blessed  and  by  the  family  of  angels,  and  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  propounds  a  new  law,  which  He  in¬ 
tends  to  give  through  the  Messiah ;  and  a  passage  in  the  Othi- 
joth  de-Rabbi  Akiba *  (referred  to  already  in  Saat  auf  Hoffnung, 

[*This  is  the  title  of  a  cabalistic  work  on  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  attribu¬ 
ted  to  Akiba. — Tr.] 
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vii.  120)  says,  that  God  on  Sinai  entrusted  to  His  people  two 
faiths,  one  referring  to  Israel  and  one  to  Messiah — one  faith 
containing  the  social  rule  of  life  for  Israel ;  and  one  the  new 
rule  of  life  for  the  Messianic  time.* 

3.  In  the  form  of  sinful  flesh.  Only  in  the  form,  not  flesh 
born  of  flesh.  As  Moses  ha-Darshan  says  in  Raymund  Mar¬ 
tini  on  Gen.  41:1:  God  not  only  punished  the  violaters  of 
maidens  (Ez.  23  :  3)  by  their  own  maidens  becoming  a  prey  to 
others,  (Sam.  9:11)  but  he  also  comforts  them  by  a  maiden, 
namely,  by  the  miracle  of  a  woman’s  son  (Jer.  31  :  22)  begotten 
by  God  (Ps.  2  :  7).  In  another  passage  of  this  Midrash  on  Gen. 
37  :  22,  the  following  is  related  as  spoken  by  God  :  “You  com¬ 
plain  before  me,  that  you  are  fatherless  orphans  ;  even  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  whom  I  will  call  forth  from  you,  has  no  father,  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Zech.  6:12  He  shall  branch  up  from  under  Him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Isa.  53:2  He  grows  out  of  a  dry  land  ;  according  to 
Ps.  110:3  He  is  born  as  dew  from  the  womb  of  the  morning.” 
Similar  testimonies  to  the  miraculous  human  origin  of  Messiah, 
occur,  e.  g.  in  Bereshith  Rabba  on  Gen.  4:25,  where  it  is  said 
that  “she  (Eve)  beheld  that  other  seed  which  was  to  come  forth 
from  another  place,  and  who  is  that?  It  is  the  King  Messiah.” 
The  author  of  the  commentary  Mathnoth  Kehunnah  looks  upon 
this  as  referring  to  the  Moabitish  origin  of  Messiah  (Ruth  4:17, 

[*This  interesting  passage,  to  which  Delitzsch  refers,  is  thus  given  in  his 
Saat  auf  Hoff nung  7  :  120  :  “Whence  do  I  know,  that  the  Holy,  blessed 
be  He,  has  entrusted  the  faith  to  Israel?  Because  it  is  said:  ‘He  hath 
remembered  His  mercy  and  His  truth  toward  the  house  of  Israel :  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  have  seen  the  salvation  of  our  God.’  [Ps.  98  :  3]  All 
Israel  at  that  time  opened  his  mouth  and  sang  a  song  of  praise  and  thanks 
before  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  for  it  is  said  Isaiah,  25:1:  ‘O  Lord, 
Thou  art  my  God  ;  I  will  exalt  Thee,  I  will  praise  Thy  name,  for  Thou 
hast  done  wonderful  things;  Thy  counsels  of  old  are  faithfulness  and 
truth.’  When  ‘truth,’  why  'faithfulness,’  and  when  ‘faithfulness,’  why 
'truth  ?’  But  this  juxtaposition  will  teach,  that  the  Holy,  blessed  be  He, 
entrusted  to  Israel  two  faiths  on  Sinai,  one  referring  to  Israel,  and  one  to 
Messiah.  One  referring  to  Israel,  for  it  is  said :  ‘He  hath  remembered 
His  mercy,’  &c.  [Ps.  98  :  3]  ;  one  referring  to  Messiah,  for  it  is  said  :  ‘And 
righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  His  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle 
of  His  reins/”  Isa.  11  :  5. — Tr.} 
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sq.) ;  but  Esth.  4  :  14  affords  a  better  interpretation.  In  the 
original  text  of  Bereshith  rabba .  the  guarantor  of  this  Hajadah 
is  not  called  with  his  full  name,  but  according  to  Aruk  s.  v. 
mo  ?*  his  name  is  Rabbi  Samuel  Kuzith. 

9.  Spirit  of  God,  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  same  comparison 
occurs,  Bereshith  Rabba  ch.  8  :  “and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  this  is  the  Spirit  of  the  King  Mes¬ 
siah.”  The  unity  of  the  twro  is  argued  from  Gen.  I  :  2,  com¬ 
pared  with  Isa.  11  :  2. 

1 1 .  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
So  the  ancient  synagogue  teaches.  The  reading  did  tov  cor¬ 
responds  with  Tanchuma ,  fol.  38,  col.  3  :  “In  this  world  my 
Spirit  has  given  you  wisdom,  and  in  the  world  to  come  it  is  my 
Spirit  which  makes  you  alive.”  The  reading  did  to  corresponds 
with  Shir  ha-shirim  rabba*  fol.  3,  col.  2  :  “The  Holy  Spirit 
enables  to  raise  the  dead”  (where  the  words  liabi  leday ,  used  of 
the  cause  in  relation  to  its  effect,  corresponds  with  the  Pauline 
KaTepyd8,eadai  in  v.  3).  The  New  Testament  expression : 
“The  Holy  Spirit  who  dwelleth  in  you,”  characteristically  sur¬ 
passes  that  of  the  ancient  synagogue :  “The  Holy  Spirit  who 
descends  upon  you.”  What  the  apostle  bases  upon  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ,  results  according  to  the  Jewish  view  from  the 
merit  of  Isaac  :  “By  virtue  of  the  merit  of  Isaac” — says  the 
Pesikta  de  Rab  Kahana — “who  offered  himself  on  the  altar,  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  will  one  day  raise  the  dead.”  The 
synagogue  clings  to  the  shadow  of  the  future. 

13.  Mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body.  Similarly  Tr.  Tamid,  fol. 
32,  col.  I  :  “w'hat  should  man  do  that  he  might  live  ?”  Answer: 
“Let  him  kill  himself.  What  should  he  do  to  die?  Let  him 
keep  himself  alive.”  And  Tr.  Sanhedrim ,  fol.  43,  col.  2,  on  Ps. 
I  :  23  :  “To  every  one  who  offers  up  his  own  evil  desires  and 
confesses  his  sins,  the  Scripture  reckons  it  as  if  he  praised  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  in  two  worlds,  the  present  and  the 
future.” 

15.  Abba,  Father.  In  Berachoth ,  fol.  16,  col.  2  :  we  are  told 

[*z.  e.  an  exposition  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  may  now  be  read  in  a 
German  translation  in  Wunsche’s  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica. — Tr.] 
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that  men  servants  and  maid  servants  are  not  permitted  to  call 
the  master  of  the  house  “Abba.” 

18.  The  value  of  suffering.  Among  the  many  encomiums  on 
the  nature  of  suffering,  the  following  may  be  compared.  Sifrir 
fol.  13,  col.  2  :  “Precious  before  God  are  sufferings,  for  the  glory 
of  God  descends  upon  those  who  suffer.”  Which  way  leads  to 
the  future  world  ?  Answer  :  the  sufferings. 

20,  21.  The  creature  subjected  to  vanity  in  hope.  Tr.  Bere - 
shith  rabba,  ch.  12,  we  read  :  “Since  the  fall  of  man,  all  things 
which  God  created  perfect,  were  destroyed,  and  wiH  not  again 
be  made  perfect  until  the  son  of  Perez  (Messiah)  comes.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Bamidbarrabbaf  ch.  26:  “mankind  had  power  over 
everything,  but  since  the  fall  everything  is  in  rebellion  against 
him.”  All  these  pearls  scattered  in  the  Midrash  and  Talmud 
appear  in  this  Pauline  epistle,  as  members  of  a  living  whole,  the 
heart  of  which  is  the  Christ  of  God. 

28.  A  Jewish  reader,  in  reading  this  word  of  the  apostle, 
would  be  reminded  of  Sabbath ,  fol.  104.  col.  I,  according  to 
which  every  one  who  gives  himself  to  uncleanness  is  left  to 
himself  (in  the  sense  of  napedcsOKSv  avrovS,  I  :  28),  whilst  he 
who  strives  after  purity  (holiness)  is  enabled  to  reach  it.  The 
second  part  of  this  maxim,  which  has  become  proverbial,  reads 
haba  letahar  mesajin  otho,  is  to  be  sure  a  divine  avvspysiv  sis 
to  dyaOov.  But  our  text  reads  not  sis  to  dyadov,  sis  aya- 
06 v,  like  the  letab  in  Berachoth,  fol.  60,  col.  2  :  “All  that  the 
All-merciful  does,  he  does  for  good,  i.  e.y  for  the  best,”  and  the 
gam  zu  letoba,  [i.  e.,  “this  also  is  for  the  best,”Tr.],  is  the  well- 
known  maxim  of  Nachman.f 

29.  Whom  he  did  foreknow.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
Midrashic  passages  on  the  suffering  Messiah  is  the  Ialkut 
Shimeoni  on  Isa.  §  359  (cf.  Wiinsche’s  Leiden  des  Messias,  pp. 
77-80),  begins  with  stating,  that  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He, 

T*  i.  e.  a  commentary  on  Numbers,  to  be  included  in  Wiinsche’s  Biblio¬ 
theca  Rabbinica. — Tr.] 

[fThe  person  to  whom  Prof.  Delitzsch  refers,  is  also  called  Nahum ,  and 
for  a  sketch  of  his  life  comp,  our  Art.  in  McClintock  &  Strong’s  Cyclop,, 
s.  v.  Nahum  of  Gimso. — Tr.] 

Vol.  XI.  No.  4. 
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foresaw  the  race  of  the  Messiah  and  his  work  before  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world. f 

[fAs  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Midrashic  passages,  we  will  give 
it  here,  as  most  of  the  readers  are  probably  not  in  possession  of  Wunsche’s 
work  referred  to.  “The  congregation  of  Israel  said  to  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  He  :  Lord  of  the  Universe,  for  the  sake  of  the  Thora,  which 
thou  hast  given  us,  and  which  is  called  a  fountain  of  life,  will  I  ever  enjoy 
thy  Light  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  (Ps.  36  :  9)  :  “In  thy  light 
shall  we  see  light?”  They  denote  the  Light  of  the  Messiah,  as  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  (Gen.  1:4):  “And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good.”  This 
teaches  us,  that  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  foresaw  the  race  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  work,  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  that  He  pre¬ 
served  this  first  light  under  the  throne  of  His  glory  for  Messiah  and  his 
age.  Laban  spoke  before  the  Blessed  One,  blessed  be  He  :  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  for  whom  is  the  light,  which  is  preserved  under  the  throne  of 
glory  ?  The  Holy  One  replied  :  For  him,  who  in  times  to  come,  will  drive 
thee  back,  dishonor  thee  and  shame  thy  face.  Then  Laban  said  :  Lord  of 
the  Universe,  permit  me  to  see  him  !  The  Holy  One  said,  come  and  see 
him  !  When  he  had  seen  him,  he  was  frightened  and  fell  upon  his  face 
and  said  :  Yes  verily,  this  is  the  Messiah,  who  will  throw  me  down  into 
hell  and  all  nations.  For  it  is  said  :  “He  will  swallow  up  death  in  vic¬ 
tory  ;  and  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all  faces,”  (Isa. 
25  :  8).  In  the  same  hour  all  nations  gathered  themselves  together  and 
said  before  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He  :  Lord  of  the  Universe,  who  is 
that,  into  whose  hands  we  shall  fall  ?  What  is  his  name  and  nature  ?  The 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  answered  :  Ephraim,  Messiah,  my  righteous¬ 
ness — is  his  name  ;  he  lifts  up  his  glory  and  the  glory  of  his  age,  and 
illuminated  the  eyes  of  Israel  and  redeems  his  people.  No  nation  and  no 
tongue  will  stand  against  him  or  resist  him,  for  it  is  written  :  “The  enemy 
shall  not  exact  upon  him  :  nor  the  son  of  wickedness  afflict  him,”  (Ps. 
89  :  22).  All  his  enemies  and  adversaries  will  be  afraid  of  him  and  will 
go  back  before  him,  for  it  is  said  :  “And  I  will  beat  down  his  foes  before 
his  face,”  (v.  23).  Even  the  rivers  will  run  before  him  into  the  sea,  as  it  is 
said:  “I  will  set  his  hand  also  in  the  sea  and  his  right  hand  in  the  rivers,” 
(v.  25).  When  they  fled,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  commenced  to 
make  a  treaty  with  Messiah.  He  said  to  him  :  The  sins  of  those,  who  are 
yet  kept  with  thee  (for  entrance  into  this  world),  will  bring  upon  you  an 
iron  yoke,  and  will  make  thee  like  this  calf,  whose  eyes  are  dim,  and  will 
take  away  thy  breath  through  unrighteousness  and  for  their  sins  thy 
tongue  will  cleave  to  thy  jaws.  Will  you  consent  to  this?  Messiah  asked 
the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He  :  Lord  of  the  Universe,  shall  this  suffering 
last  many  years?  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  answered,  By  thy  life 
and  by  the  life  of  thine  head,  I  have  appointed  for  thee  one  week,  (cf. 
Sam.  9  :  57).  But  when  thy  soul  is  exceedingly  sorrowful,  I  will  cast 
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To  the  image  of  His  Son.  Cf.  Pesikta  de  Rab-lahana ,  fol.  149, 
col.  1  :  “The  cloak  with  which  Messiah  will  be  clothed  will 
beam  brighter  and  brighter  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other,  and  Israel  will  shine  in  this  light  and  say  :  Blessed  is  the 
eye  that  is  worthy  to  see  Him,  for  the  opening  of  His  mouth  is 
blessing  and  peace,  and  His  speech  satisfaction  of  spirit.  Dig¬ 
nity  and  majesty  is  in  His  outward  appearance,  certainty  and 
safety  in  His  discourse,  His  tongue  is  pure  pardon  and  forgive¬ 
ness,  His  prayer  is  fragrance,  His  supplication  holiness  and 
purity;  blessed  are  they  of  Israel  for  whom  such  is  reserved, 
for  it  is  said,  (Ps.  31  :  20):  How  great  is  Thy  goodness,  which 
Thou  hast  laid  up  for  them  that  fear  Thee.” 

First-born  among  many  brethren:  In  Shemoth  rabba ,  ch.  19, 
we  read  that  “The  Holy,  blessed  be  He,  said  to  Moses,  ‘As  I 
made  Jacob  my  first-born  (for  it  is  said  :  ‘Israel  my  son,  my 
first-born,’  Exod.  4  :  22),  so  I  make  the  King  Messiah  the  first¬ 
born’  (for  it  is  said,  Ps.  89  :  27  :  ‘I  will  make  Him  my  First¬ 
born.”’) 

32.  With  Him  all  things.  According  to  the  Midrash ic  form 
hakol  biklal  which  is  used,  e.  g.  by  Solomon  in  his  prayer  for 
wisdom  :  the  one  gift  includes  everything. 

34.  Maketh  intercession  for  us.  Bereshith  Rabba  on  Genesis 
24  :  67  says  of  the  Messiah  :  “When  Israel  sins,  He  asks  for 
mercy  for  them.” 


them  out  (z.  e.,  those  who  are  kept  with  thee  for  entrance  into  this  world). 
Messiah  replied:  Lord  of  the  Universe,  with  joy  and  gladness  of  my  heart 
I  accept  it  upon  the  condition,  that  not  one  of  Israel  should  perish,  and 
that  in  my  days  salvation  should  be  brought  not  only  to  the  living,  but 
also  to  those  hidden  in  the  dust  of  the  grave.  And  not  to  them  only,  who 
died  in  my  days,  salvation  should  be  brought,  but  also  to  those,  who  died 
since  the  days  of  the  first  Adam  to  the  present  day  ;  and  to  them  not  only, 
but  also  to  them  who  are  untimely  born  in  my  days;  and  not  only  to 
those  who  are  born  untimely,  but  to  all  whom  Thou  art  about  to  create, 
and  who  are  not  yet  created.  To  this  I  will  consent  and  upon  this  con¬ 
dition  I  will  take  it  upon  me. 

The  Holy,  blessed  be  He,  said  to  Messiah  :  Let  it  be  so.  At  once 
Messiah  took  all  sufferings  and  plagues  upon  himself,  in  accordance  with 
what  is  said,  Isa.  53  :  7.”— Tr.] 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

3.  What  Paul  expresses  here,  is  the  most  earnestly  meant 
Ani  Kaparatham,  i.  e.  “I  am  their  atonement,”  i.  e.  their  guilt 
comes  upon  me.  With  the  words,  “I  am  thine  atonement,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tr.  Sanhedrin  2:1,  the  people  condoled  the  High 
Priest,  thus  signifying  their  readiness  to  take  all  suffering  upon 
themselves  in  his  place. 

4.  The  Glory  6oB,a.  If  the  apostle  were  asked  as  to  the 
sense  of  hakabod,  he  undoubtedly  would  have  replied  that  it 
means  hashekinali,  since  it  is  the  self-manifestation  of  the  Om¬ 
nipresent  (Tr.  Bathra ,  fol.  25,  col.  1,  especially  his  habitation 
between  the  cherubim  in  the  temple  (Ps.  26:853  Macc.  2  :  1 5  sq. ; 
comp.  1  Sam.  4  :  21).  Israel  has  forfeited  this  with  other  priv¬ 
ileges,  thus  Sota,  fol.  3,  col.  2  :  “Before  Israel  sinned,  the  She- 
chinah  dwelt  with  every  one  (Deut.  23  :  15a);  but  after  they 
sinned,  the  Shechinah  was  withdrawn  from  them  (Deut.  23  :  1 5b). 

The  covenants.  With  the  Patriarchs,  especially  “the  covenant 
of  circumcision  (Gen.  ch.  15),  and  with  Israel,  on  Sinai,  in  the 
Desert  of  Moab,  on  Gerizim ;  accordingly  it  is  said  Tr.  Bera- 
choth,  fol.  48,  col.  2,  (cf.  Sota  fol.  37,  col.  2,)  the  law  is  given  in 
three  covenants.”  Another  sentence,  according  to  which  cir¬ 
cumcision  has  been  ordained  by  thirteen  covenants,  as  in  Bera- 
choth  1.  c. ;  and  Nedarim,  fol.  31,  col.  2,  refers  to  the  expression 
berith  which  occurs  thirteen  times  in  Gen.  ch.  17. 

The  Promises ,  Cf.  Sifri  on  Deut.  32  :  30:  If  ye  keep  not 
the  law,  how  can  I  fulfil  your  promise  (the  promise  given  to 
you)? 

5.  God  blessed  forever ,  because  He  is  the  God-man  in  one 
person.  He  is  the  second  David  and  Jehovah  our  Righteous¬ 
ness,  Jer.  23  : 6.  The  Midrash  Mishle *  on  Prov.  19:21  reckons 
Jehovah  Tzidkenu  along  with  David  among  the  names  of  Mes¬ 
siah  and  both  Talmud  and  Midrash,  in  sundry  passages,  bear 
witness  that  Messiah  is  called  “Jehovah.”  And  St.  Paul  only 
expresses  what  is  said  in  Isa.  9:5. 

7.  Isaac  the  Son  of  Promise  according  to  Gen.  21  :  12.  From 
this  passage  the  Jerusal.  Nedarim  4  :  2  infers,  that  “Isaac  is  the 


[**.  e.  an  exposition  on  Proverbs. — Tr.] 
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son  to  whom  two  worlds  were  assigned  as  inheritance,  the 
present  and  the  future.” 

The  Pharisaic  doctrine,  with  which  Paul  was  imbued,  recog¬ 
nized  a  predetermination  of  human  destiny,  but  not  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  man  to  godliness  or  ungodliness,  and  it  is  important 
for  the  right  understanding  of  what  Paul  teaches  here,  to  know 
that  he  meant  not  to  oppose  the  maxim,  “everything  is  in  the 
hand  of  God,  but  not  the  fear  of  God.”  Tr.  Nidda  fol.  16,  col.  . 
2,  a.  o. 

19.  Who  hath  resisted  his  will ?  There  is  a  parallel  in  Si/ri, 
fol.  48,  col.  2  (with  reference  to  Deut.  3  :  24) :  “The  property 
of  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  is  not  like  that  of  flesh  and 
blood,  i.  e.  like  that  of  mortal  men,  among  whom  the  superior 
invalidates  the  decision  of  the  inferior ;  but  “Thou — who  can 
withstand  Thy  doing?  And  thus  it  is  said  (Job.  23  :  13):  He 
is  one,  and  who  can  check  Him  ?” 

25.  This  reference  of  Hos.  2  :  25  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
heathen  with  the  people  of  God,  is  in  harmony  with  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  same  passage  by  R.  Iochanan  in  Tr.  Pesachim ,  fol. 
87,  col.  2,  where  we  read  with  Rashi’s  glossary:  “you,  who  have 
not  been  of  my  people,  will  be  incorporated  with  them,  and 
you  shall  be  unto  me  a  people.” 

chapter  x. 

4.  Christ  the  end  of  the  law.  “The  whole  Thora  (law)”  says 
Koheleth  Rabba ,  “which  a  man  learns  in  the  present  life  is  idle 
compared  with  the  Thora  of  Messiah.” 

8.  nai  ev  rr\  napdia  gov.  The  Sept,  has  the  addition  nai 
ev  rah  gov,  which  is  acknowledged  by  Philo  (cf.  Azaria 

de  Rossi’s  Meor  enajim  ch.  5),  but  is  rejected  by  St.  Paul. 

13— Joel  3:5  cf.  Jerus.  Berachoth  14  :  6:  “If  a  man  is  in 
trouble,  let  him  call,  not  on  Michael  or  on  Gabriel,  but  on  me, 
and  I  will  at  once  hear  him :  every  one  who  shall  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.” 

15.  How  beautiful  on  the  mountains:  The  synagogue  also 
applies  these  words  to  the  Messianic  times,  the  proclamation  of 
salvation,  which  is  like  the  voice  of  the  turtle  announcing  the 
spring;  e.  g.  Pesikta  de-Rab  Cahana,  fol.  51,  col.  1.  R.  Jose 
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the  Galilaean  said:  Great  is  peace,  for  Messiah  Himself  is  called 
“Prince  of  Peace,”  Isa.  9:5,  and  when  He  will  be  revealed  to 
His  people,  He  will  begin  with  “Peace,”  for:  “How  beautiful  on 
the  mountains,”  &c.  ( Perek  Shalom  towards  the  end.) 

20=  Isa.  65  :  1  a.  The  Midrash  Ialkut  Shimoni  on  this  pas¬ 
sage  refers  these  words  also  to  the  heathen,  by  citing  to  the 
words  “those  who  asked  not  after  me”  the  harlot  Rahab,  and  Ruth 
.  the  Moabitess  to  “I  am  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not.” 

CHAPTER  XL 

I.  I  also  am  an  Israelite ,  &c.  So  Rabbi  (i.  e.  Judah  I,  the 
redactor  of  the  Mishna) :  Ana  min  Binjamin,  i.  e.  I  am  a  Ben- 
jamite,  in  speaking  of  his  male  line,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
according  to  the  female  line,  Jerus.  Kitajim,  ix.  4,  Bereshith 
rabba ,  ch.  33  (fol.  36,  col.  3  of  the  Frankfurt  edition),  cf.  Bab. 
Kethaboth  fol.  55,  col.  1.  Hillel,  R.  Judah’s  grandfather,  was 
descended  on  his  mother’s  side  from  David,  Jer.  Taanitli ,  iv.  5. 
The  family  thus  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  on  the  male 
side,  and  in  Gamaliel,  St.  Paul’s  teacher,  the  apostle  had  one 
belonging  to  the  same  tribe. 

4.  But  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  unto  him?  Comp. 
Pesikta  de-Rab  Cahana,  fol.  no,  col.  1  :  “In  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  God  spoke  to  each  one  according  to  his  power  of  com¬ 
prehension.” 

5.  A  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace. 

According  to  Tr.  Sanhedrin ,  fol.  in,  col.  1,  the  time  of  the 
Messiah  is  the  counterpart  of  Moses;  as  of  the  600,000  who 
went  out  from  Egypt  only  two  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
promised  land,  so  only  a  few  out  of  many  myriads  will  be  saved 
at  last.  The  comparison  occurs  in  the  course  of  some  remarks 
on  the  “third  part,”  Zech.  13  :  8  sq. 

12.  Israel's  restoration  the  enrichment  of  the  world.  Tr. 
Pirke  de-Rabbi  Eliezer ,  ch.  9,  we  read  :  “When  the  children  of 
Israel  abide  full  of  trust  under  the  shadow  of  their  Creator,  then 
they  are  blessed  and  sweet,  and  they  are  an  enjoyment  to  the 

world,  ”  (Dbii?b  nton  onn  This  sentence  is  the  climax 

of  the  glorious  end  of  the  history  of  Israel,  which  however  is  at 
present  lost  in  the  error  of  unbelief. 
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27.  The  reasoning  a  minori  ad  majiis  is  similar  in  Sifri,  fol. 
21,  col.  2,  where  God  says  to  Israel:  “If  I  nourished  and  pre¬ 
served  you,  while  you  were  in  a  desert  land,  how  much  more 
will  I  nourish  and  preserve  you,  when  you  have  come  to  a 
good  and  wide  land,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.”* 

26.  In  a  remarkable  passage  of  Pesikta  de-Rab  Cahana ,  fol. 
49,  col.  2,  Messiah  is  called  the  final  deliverer  Goel  ha-acharon, 
in  distinction  from  Moses  the  Goel  ha-rishon  [i.  e.  the  first  de¬ 
liverer]. 

As  touching  the  election  uaT  ink  oytfv.  The  idea  of  bechira 
coincides  here  with  the  use  of  the  word  in  beth  habcchira,  “the 
house  of  selection,”  an  old  synagogal  name  for  the  temple. 

33.  Both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God.  Comp.  Elijahu 
Rabba:  “In  the  octave  of  blessed  eternity  there  is  no  more  death 
forever  and  ever,  and  no  sin  or  punishment  of  sin,  but  pure  joy 
in  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God.” 

35.  A  free  use  is  here  made  of  the  words,  Job  41  :  3.  Cf. 
Pesikta  de-Rab  Cahana ,  fol.  75,  col.  2,  where  these  words  are 
introduced  with  “and  the  Holy  Spirit  says,”  and  are  thus  ex¬ 
pounded  :  “He  who  praises  me,  to  him  I  first  gave  a  rational 
soul.” 

CHAPTER  XII. 

10.  In  honor  preferring  one  another.  The  apostle  undoubt¬ 
edly  used  the  phrase  n popyovjasvoi  in  the  sense  of  the  ethical 
hakdim  ;  thus  hakdim  shalom,  Berachoth,  fol.  6,  col.  2.,  and  b. 
v.,  fol.  17,  col.  1  :  hakdim  beshalom  is  used  of  him,  who  in  sa¬ 
luting  prefers  the  other. 

1 1.  Serving  the  Lord.  Besides  this,  we  have  also  the  reading 
e^ayopaffaffOe  tov  xaipor  (lately  defended  by  von  Hoffmann), 
“employ  the  time,”  which  in  some  measure  agrees  with  the  sen¬ 
tence,  Berachoth ,  fol.  64,  col.  1  :  “He  who  opposes  time,  it 
pushes  him  aside;  he  who  yields  to  it,  overpowers  it.” 

13.  Hospitality.  Of  the  many  encomiums  in  praise  of  hospi¬ 
tality  we  mention  only  Pirke  Abotli ,  1:5:  “Let  thine  house  be 

*  Seder  Elijahu  Rabba,  or  with  the  collective  title  Tana  de-be  Elijahu, 
is  an  ethical  work  treating  on  pious  and  moral  life^  and’  compiled  at: 
Babylon  before  the  year  1000  A.  D. 
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wide  open  and  the  poor  be  thy  guests,”  and  Sabbath ,  fol.  127, 
col.  1  :  “Greater  is  hospitality  than  the  reception  of  the  face  of 
the  Shekinah.”* 

14.  Bless  and  curse  not ,  cf.  the  Aramaic  proverb,  Sanhedrin , 
fol.  49,  col.  I  :  “Rather  be  cursed  than  curse.” 

15.  Somewhat  similar,  but  far  behind  this  injunction,  is  the 
exhortation  Derech  crez  zuta ,  sec.  5  :  “Men  should  not  weep 
among  those  who  laugh,  and  laugh  among  those  who  weep” — 
and  the  reason  is  stated  in  Seder  Elijahu  zuta ,  sec.  16,  that 
there  is  danger  to  be  regarded  as  a  fool. 

KXdieiv  /.lera  uXaiorroov.  With  reference  to  Exod.  17  :  12, 
why  Moses  did  not  rest  his  hands  upon  a  bolster  or  cushion, 
but  upon  a  stone,  Tr.  Taanith ,  fol.  11,  col.  1,  remarks  thus: 
“No,  he  wished  not  for  anything  soft,  but  said,  because  Israel 
has  to  endure  hardship,  I  will  endure  it  with  them,  for  whoso¬ 
ever  suffers  with  the  congregation,  will  deign  to  be  comforted 
with  it.”  —  In  the  same  place  we  read  also:  “When  Israel 
is  in  distress,  and  one  separates  himself  from  him,  then  two 
ministering  angels  come  and  seize  him,  and  putting  their  hands 
on  his  head  they  say :  ‘This  one  has  separated  himself  from  the 
congregation,  he  will  have  no  part  of  the  consolation  of  the 
congregation.’  ” 

17.  Similarly  Tr.  Sabbath ,  fol.  88,  col.  2:  “Those  who  are 
injured  and  do  not  injure,  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  reviled, 
but  do  not  return  it,  who  act  from  love,  and  rejoice  in  their  trib¬ 
ulations,”  of  them  the  Scripture  says  (Judg.  5  :  31):  “They  who 
love  thee  are  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might.” 

18.  In  Perek  Shalom  we  read:  “He  who  loves  peace,  and 
pursues  peace,  and  meets  with  peace  and  returns  peace,  shall 

[*In  the  latter  passage  it  is  also  stated  that  this,  viz.  hospitality,  is  one 
of  the  six  things  which  a  man  enjoys  the  fruit  of  in  this  world,  and  for 
which  there  remains  a  reward  in  the  world  to  come.  There  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  passage  in  Philo's  de  Abrahamo ,  Mangey’s  ed.  ii.,  p.  1629  :  “I 
am  quite  unable  to  say  what  could  be  wanting  in  felicity  and  blessedness 
to  a  house  in  which  angels  suffered  themselves  to  be  introduced  among 
men,  and  to  partake  of  hospitality  ;  holy  and  godlike  natures  they  are,  the 
ministers  and  lieutenants  of  the  Most  High  God,  by  whom,  as  it  were, 
sending  an  embassage,  He  announces  whatsoever  things  He  wishes  to  ac¬ 
quaint  our  race  with,  before  they  come  to  pass.” — Tr.] 
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receive  of  God  the  life  of  this  and  of  the  future  world,  as  his 
heritage.” 

19.  ejuoi  ExSiHrjo'i^.  Cf.  Tr.  Gittin,  fol.  7,  col.  1  :  He  that 
could  complain  against  his  neighbor  for  being  robbed,  and 
keeps  quiet — he  that  sits  in  the  bush  will  plead  his  case. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

1.  Power  ordained  of  God.  In  Tr.  Berachoth,  fol.  58,  col.  1, 
we  read  :  “Blessed  be  the  merciful,  who  has  ordained  the  gov¬ 
ernment  below  in  imitation  of  the  government  above,  and  has 
given  you  the  kingdom  and  love  of  justice,”  and  in  this  sense 
the  praise  of  government  is  eulogized,  Tr.  Sabbath ,  fol.  11,  col. 
1  :  “If  all  the  seas  were  ink,  and  all  the  rushes  in  the  ponds 
pens,  and  the  sky  parchment,  and  all  mankind  scribes,  they 
would  not  sufficiently  write  the  praise  of  government.” 

No  power  without  God,  cf.  Bathra ,  fol.  91,  col.  2,  where  with 
reference  to  1  Chron.  29  :  n,  it  is  said  :  “Even  the  overseer  of 
the  wells  is  appointed  by  God.” 

7.  Tribute  to  whom  tribute ,  &c.  That  the  payment  of  the 
tribute  appointed  by  the  government  should  be  paid  we  read, 
Tr.  Nedarim ,  fol.  28,  col.  1  :  “The  law  of  the  government  is  law 
and  thus  likewise  Jona  Girondi,*  in  Shaare  ha-jirah :  “Pay  the 

tribute.” 

8. -10.  A  parallel  is  the  known  maxim  of  Hillel,  Tr.  Sabbath , 
fol.  31,  col.  1  :  “Do  not  unto  another  what  thou  wouldst  not 
have  another  do  unto  thee.  This  is  the  whole  law,  the  rest  is 
mere  commentary.”! 


*Girondi  flourished  about  1250  A.  D. 

[fFrom  our  Art.  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Talmud ,  in  McClintock 
&  Strong’s  Cyclop.,  we  quote  here  the  following  :  "Since  this  sentence  of 
Hillel  has  become  the  hobby  of  modern  Jewish  Talmudists,  as  Deutsch 
and  others,  and  of  Christian  writers,  who,  like  Renan,  follow  their  Jew¬ 
ish  leaders  unthinkingly,  we  must  speak  a  few  words  concerning  it.  In 
his  lectures  on  Judaism  and  its  History  the  late  rabbi  Geiger  of  Berlin 
boldly  affirms  that  Jesus  was  a  Pharisee  and  follower  of  Hillel,  who  never 
gave  utterance  to  a  new  idea,  ("Einen  neuen  Gedanken  sprach  er  keines- 
wegs  aus.”)  "Hillel,”  he  says,  "was  a  genuine  reformer;”  but  wherein 
this  reformation  consisted  Dr.  Geiger  did  not  telk  It  was  not  necessary* 
Vol.  XI.  No.  4.  63 
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12.  The  night  is  past ,  &c.  The  Messianic  age  is  the  day. 
Comp.  Pesikta  de-Rab  Cahana,  fol.  144,  col.  1  :  “It  is  as  with 


for  Geiger’s  attempt  was  to  disparage  Jesus;  and  the  idea  that  Hillel  was 
a  genuine  reformer,  and  Jesus  merely  an  imitator,  must  have  been  as  strik¬ 
ing  as  the  smoke-utterance  of  the  Pythian  oracle.  As  to  Renan  and 
Deutsch,  we  will  quote  the  remark  of  Dr.  Liddon,  is  his  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1866,  (N.  Y.,  1869,  4th  ed.,  p.  107):  “Renan  suggests,  not  without  some 
hesitation,  that  Hillel  was  the  real  teacher  of  Jesus.”  “As  an  instance,” 
says  Dr.  Liddon  (in  a  foot-note),  “of  our  Lord’s  real  independence  of  Hil¬ 
lel,  a  single  example  may  suffice.  A  recent  writer  on  the  Talmud  gives 
the  following  story :  ‘One  day  a  heathen  went  to  Shammai,  the  head  of 
the  rival  academy,  and  asked  him,  mockingly,  to  convert  him  to  the  law 
while  he  stood  on  one  leg.  The  irate  master  turned  him  from  the  door. 
He  then  went  to  Hillel,  who  gave  him  that  reply — since  so  widely  propa¬ 
gated — “Do  not  unto,”  &c.,  (Deutsch,  Literary  Remains ,  N.  Y.,  1874,  p. 
317).  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review ,  (October,  1867,  p.  441,  Art. 
“The  Talmud,”)  appears  to  assume  the  identity  of  Hillel’s  saying  with  the 
precept  of  our  blessed  Lord  (Matt.  7  :  12;  Luke  6  :  31).  Yet,  in  truth, 
how  wide  is  the  interval  between  the  merely  negative  rule  of  the  Jewish 
president  and  the  positive  precept — oGa  av  OiXrjTS  iva  noiooGiv 
vjxiv  01  avO pcsonoi,  ovrco  non  vpeiS  noiezre  avroiS — of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Master.” 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  precept  (Matt.  7  :  12)  as  to  its  being 
considered  as  a  fresh  discovery  in  moral  science,  most  certainly  Hillel 
cannot  claim  the  merit  of  originality  in  respect  to  it.  It  existed  long  be¬ 
fore  his  time.  In  the  apocryphal  book  Tobit  we  read  words  like  those 
which  he  used  (4  :  15) :  6  piG£7?,  ppfievi  noir/Gtj?,  (“Do  that  to  no 

man  which  thou  hatest”);  and  in  Eccles.  31:15:  voei  id  rov  nXr/Giov 
ex  Geavrov  xai  ini  navn  n pay paTi  diavoov 7  (z.  e.  “Judge  of 


the  disposition  of  thy  neighbor  by  thyself).  Ancient  history  bears  ample 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  this  maxim  among  the  ancient  Greeks  long 
before  the  time  of  Hillel.  Thus  Diogenes  Laertius  relates  that  Aristotle, 
being  asked  how  we  ought  to  carry  ourselves  to  our  friends,  answered : 
“As  we  wish  they  would  carry  themselves  to  us.”  Isocrates  who  lived 
four  hundred  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  said,  a  naG- 

yovre?  vcp  iripoov  opyiGEGOe  TavTix  ToiZ  dWoiS  pi]  noieire — 
i.  e.,  “We  must  not  do  to  others  that  which  would  cause  anger  if  it  were 
done  to  ourselves.”  In  its  negative  form  the  golden  rule  of  our  Saviour, 
which  Lock  designates  as  the  foundation  of  all  social  virtue,  is  also  found 
among  the  sayings  of  Confucius :  “What  you  do  not  wish  done  to  your¬ 
selves,  do  not  do  to  others or,  as  in  the  Conversations  (bk.  xv„  ch.  xxiii.), 
where  it  appears  condensed  like  a  telegram  :  Ki  su  pok  uk  uk  sii  u  ing — 
i.  e.y  “Self  what  not  wish,  not  do  to  man.” — Tr.] 
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one  who  began  a  journey  at  sunset.  Then  came  one  and  kindled 
a  light  for  him,  but  it  went  out.  Another  came  and  kindled  a 
light,  and  that  went  out  also.  Then  he  said  :  “Henceforward  I 
shall  wait  for  the  light  of  the  morning.”  Thus  spake  Israel 
before  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He :  “Lord  of  the  worlds,  we 
lit  one  lamp  for  Thee  in  the  days  of  Moses — it  has  gone  out. 
Ten  lamps  in  the  days  of  Solomon — they  are  extinguished. 
Henceforward  we  wait  for  Thy  Light ;  in  Thy  Light  we  see  the 
Light. 

14.  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ..  The  Sifra  on  Levit. 
8  :  7  (fol.  92,  col.  2,  ed.  Malbim),  speaks  of  “Putting  on  the 
clothes  of  the  Shechina,  so  that  the  Glory  of  God  may  cover 
the  nakedness  of  man. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

8.  Whether  we  live ,  &c.  Cf.  Pesikta  de-Rab  C ah  ana,  fol.  128, 
col.  2  :  When  Israel  sinned,  God  said  :  “Go,  get  thee  down,  for 
the  people  have  corrupted  themselves.”  Then  Moses  said  unto 
the  Ploly  One,  blessed  be  He :  “Lord  of  the  Universe,  are  they 
my  people  when  they  sin,  and  Thine  when  they  do  right  ?  No, 
whether  they  sin  or  do  right,  they  are  Thine.” 

15.  Destroy  not.  Sanhedrin,  iv.  5  :  “To  every  one  who  de¬ 
stroys  one  soul  of  Israel,  the  Scripture  reckons  it  as  if  he  had 
destroyed  a  world.” 

21.  Eat  no  flesh ,  &c.  Tr.  Bathra ,  fol.  60,  col.  2,  we  read: 
Since  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  it  has  become  right  for  us 
to  impose  on  ourselves  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine,  but 
nothing  must  be  made  binding  on  the  congregation,  unless  the 
majority  of  the  congregation  have  prevailed  to  bring  it  about.” 
That  some,  however,  imposed  on  themselves  abstinence,  we  are 
told  a  little  before  the  passage  already  quoted :  “When  the 
second  temple  was  destroyed,  the  Pharisees  were  increased  in 
Israel,  who  thought  that  they  ought  to  abstain  from  eating 
flesh  and  drinking  wine.  Then  R.  Joshua  asked  them  :  Chil¬ 
dren,  why  do  you  not  eat  meat  and  drink  wine?  They  re¬ 
plied,  Should  we  eat  meat  and  drink  wine,  now,  when  the  altar 
is  destroyed,  or  while  meat  and  wine  were  offered  to  God.  He 
answered,  In  this  case  we  must  also  abstain  from  bread,  since 
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the  meat-offerings  have  ceased  ?  They  said,  we  can  live  of 
fruits  ;  but  R.  Joshua  replied,  fruits  also  cannot  be  used,  since 
the  offering  of  the  first  fruits  has  ceased.  They :  We  can  eat 
fruits  to  which  the  law  of  the  firstlings  is  not  applicable. 
Joshua  :  Then  we  cannot  drink  any  water,  because  the  libation 
has  ceased.  They  did  not  reply.  He  then  said,  now  children, 
not  to  be  sorry  at  all,  after  this  has  come  to  pass,  is  impossible, 
but  to  be  sorry  in  an  immoderate  degree,  is  also  impossible, 
since  nothing  must  be  made  binding  on  the  congregation,  un¬ 
less  the  majority  of  the  congregation  have  prevailed  to  bring  it 
about. 

chapter  xv. 

25.  Saints.  The  first  Christians  of  Jerusalem  were  called 
plainly  Saints.  The  Talmud  Berachoth ,  fob  19,  col.  1,  when 
speaking  of  the  true  mode  of  prayer,  speaks  of  a  holy  congre¬ 
gation  at  Jerusalem,  but  is  not  certain  as  to  the  reason  of  this 
nomenclature  and  who  was  called  so.  In  Midrash  Koheleth , 
fol.  107,  cob  2,  we  find  a  tradition  concerning  the  holy  congre¬ 
gation  where  the  question  is  asked  :  Why  was  it  called  holy 
congregation  ? 

33.  (16  :  23).  God  of  peace.  “Great  is  peace,”  we  read  in 
Sifn  on  Num.  6  :  26,  for  the  name  of  the  Holy,  blessed  be  He, 
is  called  Shalom ,  as  it  is  said  (Judg.  6  :  24):  he  (Gideon)  called 
it  Jehovah  Shalom. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

25.  According  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery ,  which  was 
kept  secret  since  the  world  began.  Comp.  ch.  1:5,  and  our 
note.  And  according  to  another  Hagada  in  Targum  Shir  ha- 
Shirimf  5  :  10 — “God  has  new  kings  in  His  mind,  fresh  in¬ 
struction  for  his  people,  which  He  will  communicate  to  them 
on  the  great  day. 


[*  i.  e .  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Song  of  Songs. — Tr.] 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  CHURCH,  VISIBLE  AND  INVISIBLE. 

By  Rev.  H.  C.  Haithcox,  Lena,  Ill. 

“I  believe  in  the  holy  Christian  Church.”  This  Church  is 
both  visible  and  invisible.  I  am  a  member  of  this  Church 
visible  and  invisible.  How  did  I  become  a  member  of  it  ?  It 
is  not  only  Lutheran,  it  is  cecumenically  Christian,  to  answer,  by 
Baptism.  All  Christian  churches  regard  baptism  the  door  of 
the  Church.  But  some  persist  in  the  use  of  a  qualifying  term, 
and  say :  “Baptism  is  the  door  to  the  visible  Church.”  This 
implies  that  there  is  a  Church  distinct  or  separate  from  the 
visible  Church,  and  involves  the  idea  of  two  Churches,  a  Church 
invisible  and  a  Church  visible.  This  idea  is  frequently  pre¬ 
sented  from  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press.  It  is  sometimes 
presented  in  such  a  way,  too,  as  almost  to  divorce  the  one  from 
the  other.  As  a  result  of  this  some  undervalue  the  Church 
visible,  neglect  her  Word  and  Sacraments,  and  yet  claim  to  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  They  say,  We  are  members 
of  the  invisible  Church,  and  being  such  we  are  safe  and  do  not 
need  your  visible  Church.  All  along  the  history  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  we  see  a  tendency  to  so  emphasize  the  invisible  Church 
and  that  which  is  subjective,  as  virtually  to  separate  the  invisi¬ 
ble  from  th$  visible  and  the  subjective  from  the  objective. 
Along  the  history  of  Romanism  there  appears  such  a  merging 
of  the  invisible  into  the  visible,  of  the  subjective  into  the  objec¬ 
tive,  as  to  place  all  the  emphasis  on  the  visible  and  the  objec¬ 
tive.  This  has  given  us  the  opus  operatum  and  the  ex  opere 
operato  of  the  Roman  Church.  Here  then  we  have  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  one  characterizing  Romanism  and  the  other  Protestant¬ 
ism.  The  extreme  of  Romanism  says,  Join  the  visible  Church 
and  you  are  in  the  invisible,  for  they  are  one  and  there  is  no 
difference.  The  extreme  of  Protestantism  says,  I  can  become 
a  member  of  the  invisible  Church  without  the  visible,  for  one 
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is  separate  from  the  other,  and  of  the  two  the  visible  is  not 
necessary.  This  tendency  to  divorce  the  two,  thus  putting 
asunder  what  God  hath  joined  together,  and  the  other  ten¬ 
dency,  which  makes  everything  of  the  visible  and  quite  loses 
sight  of  the  invisible,  have  raised  these  two  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  Church  : 

1.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  Church  visible  and  the 
Church  invisible  ? 

2.  In  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  Church  in  the 
world,  which  has  the  priority,  the  visible  or  the  invisible? 
These  two  questions  now  claim  our  attention. 

I.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Church  visible  to  the  Church 
invisible?  Three  different  terms  suggest  three  different  an¬ 
swers  :  independency,  identity,  cause. 

1.  The  first  is  parallel  with  the  extreme  of  Protestantism. 
It  makes  the  invisible  Church  independent  of  the  visible.  It 
completely  sunders  them.  It  is  in  contravention  of  the  law  of 
divine  revelation  which  gives  us  the  invisible  through  the  visi¬ 
ble,  the  spirit  through  the  letter,  and  shows  us  the  invisible 
God  under  the  form  of  a  palpable  humanity.  It  is  contrary  to 
our  Lutheran  faith  which  makes  the  visible  Church  and  her 
word  and  sacraments  necessary  to  salvation.  It  puts  asunder 
what  God  hath  joined  together. 

2.  If  the  relation  be  that  of  identity,  which  is  the  extreme 
view  of  Romanism,  then  the  terms  visible  and  invisible,  in  this 
connection,  are  distinctions  without  a  difference.  Here  the  in¬ 
visible  is  so  confounded  with  the  visible  that  the  visible  is  the 
exact  form  and  expression  of  the  invisible.  The  two  are  iden¬ 
tical.  Touch  the  visible  and  you  touch  the  invisible.  Measure, 
number  the  visible  and  you  have  the  true  size  and  quantity  of 
the  invisible.  All  of  the  visible  then  belong  to  the  invisible. 
All  are  the  Church  that  are  of  the  Church.  This  does  not  har¬ 
monize  with  the  Scriptures  which  tell  us  that  “they  are  not  all 
Israel,  which  are  of  Israel,”  Rom.  9  :  6.  Many  of  Israel  cru¬ 
cified  the  Christ.  They  were  not  all  apostles  who  were  of  the 
apostleship.  One  of  the  visible  apostolate  betrayed  the  Lord 
of  glory  and  was  lost  (Matt.  26  :  47,  48,  John  13:18,  17:12.) 
Some  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and 
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eat  and  drink  condemnation  to  themselves  (1  Cor.  12  :  27-29). 
Hence  the  Lutheran  Church  teaches  that  “although  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  is  properly  nothing  else  than  the  congregation  of 
all  believers  and  saints,  yet,  in  this  life  there  are  many  hypo¬ 
crites  and  false  Christians, — open  sinners  remaining  even  among 
the  pious,”  (Aug.  Conf.  Art.  vm.).*  All  this  means  that  the 
visible  Church  is  not  identical  with  the  invisible. 

3.  If  we  let  the  words  cause  and  effect  explain  the  relation 
between  the  Church  visible  and  invisible,  the  question  arises, 
which  is  cause,  the  Church  invisible  or  the  Church  visible  ?  Is 
the  visible  the  cause  and  the  invisible  the  effect  ?  If  so  then 
we  cannot  put  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  former.  Have  the 
visible,  and  the  invisible  will  follow  as  surely  as  effect  follows 
the  cause.  The  difficulty  involved  in  such  a  solution  of  the  re¬ 
lation  seems  to  be  this,  that  it  runs  into  materialism.  It  makes 
what  is  invisible  the  product  of  the  visible,  which  is  analagous 
to  the  materialist’s  formula:  “Mind  is  the  product  of  matter.” 
Whither  this  would  lead  may  easily  be  seen.  It  is  the  baldness 
of  scientific  materialism  in  theology.  Take  the  visible  as  the 
cause  of  the  invisible  in  religion,  in  the  Church,  and  we  are 
brought  inevitably  to  the  materialistic  basis  of  lifer  and  to  the 
ex  opere  operato  theory  of  religion. 

In  the  beginning  God,  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible, 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth;  and  the  invisible  things  of 
Him  since  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  per¬ 
ceived  through  the  things  that  are  made  (Gen.  1  :  1 ;  1  Tim. 
2:17,  and  Rom.  1  :  20).  The  invisible  is  the  cause  of  the  vis¬ 
ible  in  nature  and  in  grace.  The  visible  is  everywhere  the  un¬ 
folding  of  invisible  energies,  the  product  of  unseen  causes, 
whether  it  be  a  world  or  a  word,  a  Church  or  a  sacrament.  All 
visible  things  are  effects.  The  Church  visible  is  an  effect — the 
effect  of  an  invisible  Christ.  While  visible  upon  the  earth  He 

*“Now  although  the  wicked  and  ungodly  hypocrites  have  fellowship 
with  the  true  Church  in  external  signs,  in  name  and  office ;  yet  when  we 
would  strictly  define  what  the  Church  is,  we  must  speak  of  the  Church 
called  the  body  of  Christ,  and  having  communion  not  only  in  external, 
signs,  but  also  holding  faith  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  bosom.’.’ 
— Apology,  Arts,  vii.,  vm. 
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said,  I  build  my  Church.  But  His  own  visibility,  His  human¬ 
ity,  first  natural  and  then  glorified,  was  an  effect.  I  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Art.  n.  Ap. 
Creed,  Matt.  I  :  20).  The  Holy  Ghost  was  the  efficient  cause  in¬ 
visible  of  the  divine  Word  being  made  flesh  and  becoming  man¬ 
ifest  unto  the  world,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  By  the  same 
spirit  that  humanity  was  glorified,  and  now,  through  that  glo¬ 
rified  theanthropic  person,  the  Church  of  Christ  is  being  built 
among  men. 

According  to  the  Scriptures  the  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ 
and  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  (Col.  1  :  18,  24;  1  Tim. 
3:15);  and  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  He  is  the 
embodied  truth  (John  14  :  6.)  Thus  the  Church,  which  is  the 
body,  is  the  support  of  Christ,  who  is  the  head.  And  this 
Church,  the  body  of  Christ,  His  modal  and  visible  presence  in 
the  world,  exists  because  the  Head,  the  Truth,  Christ  himself, 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  is  now  invisible  in  the 
heavens.  The  invisible  Christ,  who  was  the  Alpha,  became  vis¬ 
ible  in  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  and  made  visible  not  only  truth 
and  grace,  but  even  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world  (Rev.  13  :  8).  The  visible  Church  is  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  this  manifestation  unto  the  world. 

According  to  our  Augustana,  Art.  vm.,  the  Church  “is  the 
congregation  of  all  believers,  among  whom  the  Gospel  is 
preached  in  its  purity,  and  the  holy  sacraments  administered  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Gospel.”  In  the  expository  development  of  this 
article  we  teach  that  the  Church  “consists  not  only  in  the  com¬ 
munion  of  external  signs,  but  chiefly  in  the  internal  communion 
of  heavenly  gifts  in  the  heart;  such  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  faith, 
the  fear  and  love  of  God.  Nevertheless  this  Church  has  ex¬ 
ternal  signs  also,  by  which  it  is  known;  namely,  where  the  pure 
word  of  God  is  taught,  and  where  the  sacraments  are  adminis¬ 
tered  in  conformity  with  it,  there  in  truth  is  the  Church,  there 
are  Christians.  And  this  Church  alone  is  called  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  the  body  of  Christ;  because  Christ  is  its  Head,  and  sanc¬ 
tifies  and  strengthens  it  through  His  Spirit.”  “Nor  are  we 
speaking  of  an  imaginary  Church,  which  may  nowhere  be  found, 
but  we  affirm  and  know  in  truth,  that  this  Church  contains 
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saints,  it  truly  is  and  continues  to  be  on  earth  ;  that  is,  there 
are  children  of  God  in  different  places  throughout  the  world, 
in  various  kingdoms,  islands,  countries,  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  who  truly  know  Christ  and  the  Gospel;  and 
we  assert  that  the  external  signs,  the  ministry,  or  the  Gospel 
and  the  sacraments,  are  in  this  Church.  This  Church  properly 
is,  as  Paul  says,  (1  Tim.  3:15)  the  pillar  of  the  truth ;  because 
it  retains  the  pure  Gospel,  the  true  foundation.” — Apology,  Arts, 
VII.,  VIII, 

Thus  our  Confessions  contain  a  beautiful  presentation  of  the 
Scripture  idea  of  the  Church,  recognize  the  visible  and  invisible 
factors  of  the  same,  and  show  her  completeness  in  the  union  of 
the  external  and  the  internal. 

The  external  factors  of  the  Church  are  ( a )  the  congregation 
of  believers,  ( b )  the  word  of  God  taught,  ( c )  the  sacraments  ad¬ 
ministered  according  to  the  word.  These  three  things  consti¬ 
tute  the  external,  the  visible,  signs  of  the  Church.  These,  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fundamental  principle  of  Lutheranism,  will  be 
seen  to  be  effects.  Lutherans  hold  justification  by  faith  to  be 
the  articulus  stands  vel  cadentis  ecclesice.  This  embraces  the 
material  principle  of  the  Reformation.  Gn  this  issue  turned 
that  great  battle.  This  principle  of  justification  by  faith  is  in¬ 
ternal,  invisible.  It  is  the  sphere  of  the  “internal  communion 
of  heavenly  gifts  in  the  heart.”  It  is  the  germinal  life  of  all 
communion.  From  this  hidden  root  come  the  teaching  of 
the  wrord,  the  congregation  of  believers,  the  administering  and 
receiving  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  new  obedience  in  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  The  visible  word  and  sacraments  result  from  the  in¬ 
visible  and  indwelling  Spirit.  “All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspir¬ 
ation  of  God”  (2  Tim.  3  :  16),  and  as  the  late  revision  has  it, 
“no  prophecy  ever  came  by  the  will  of  man,  but  men  spake 
from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost”  (2  Peter  1  :  21). 
All  the  external  signs  of  the  Church  are  from  the  internal  of 
faith,  fear,  love,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  the  external  is  from 
the  internal,  the  visible  from  the  invisible. 

II.  The  answer  to  our  second  question  is  involved  in  the 
answer  given  to  our  first.  That  which  is  cause  demands  pri- 
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ority.  Since  the  relation  of  the  invisible  Church  to  the  visible 
is  that  of  cause  and  effect,  the  invisible  producing  the  visible, 
the  invisible  has  in  all  respects  the  precedence.  This,  too,  is 
the  voice  of  the  divine  unfolding  in  man  and  among  men.  God 
seeks  to  save.  He  approaches,  comes  near  to,  and  discloses 
himself  to  man  for  his  deliverance.  All  this  is  before  man 
turns  God-ward  or  seeks  to  be  saved.  And  then  when  man 
turns,  when  man  seeks  the  Lord,  the  process  begins  within. 
The  outer  voicing,  the  outer  turning,  reforming,  is  the  result  of 
the  inner.  God’s  unfolding  is  from  the  invisible  to  the  visible 
to  us.  This  is  the  law  of  all  God’s  operations.  This  is  the 
comprehending  idea.  Man’s  unfolding  is  from  within  outward. 
He  must  work  out  the  thought,  the  invisible  grace  wrought  in 
him  by  invisible  faith.  This  is  the  comprehended  idea.  It  is 
to  the  comprehending  idea  what  the  part  is  to  the  whole. 
What  is  true  of  the  whole  is  true  of  a  part  thereof.  In  the 
whole  of  God’s  works  the  order  of  operation  is  from  within 
outward,  or  from  the  invisible  to  the  visible.  This  is  the  order 
in  every  part  of  His  creation. 

This  is  obvious,  in  grace.  Take  the  Christological  idea.  Christ 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the  written  Word.  He  is  the 
Word  of  that  Word.  From  Genesis  to  Revelation  all  teachings 
are  indices  pointing  to  Him  or  drapery  about  Him  revealing 
Him  to  us.  And  when  He  appears,  the  eternal  Spirit  says  of 
Him  :  “In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  And  the  Word  became 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,)  full  of  grace  and  truth,” 
(John  i  :  1,2,  14).  This  flesh,  this  Word  incarnate,  was  the 
manifestation  of  the  invisible  Word.  This  incarnate  Word  is 
the  norm,  the  typical  germ,  of  the  visible  Church,  the  body  of 
Christ.  But  this  was  an  effect  and  a  sequence  of  the  invisible 
Word  becoming  visible  in  flesh.  Through  this  the  glorious 
Christ  is  in  organic  union  with  humanity.  “I  am  the  vine,  ye 
are  the  branches,”  (John  15:5).  Through  this,  humanity  re¬ 
ceives  a  divine  quickening  and  illumination  that  become  man¬ 
ifest  in  the  Church  visible.  “I  am  the  Life,”  “I  am  the  Light 
of  the  world,”  are  truths  that  flash  not  only  on  the  visible  and 
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natural  eye  and  appear  only  in  visible  word  and  sacrament, 
but  truths  that  shone  and  still  shine  and  tremble  on  the  eye  of 
the  soul  and  over  the  inner  sanctuary  of  humanity  and  of  the 
individual  before  they  break  forth  in  the  external  form  of  faith 
in  the  visible  Church.  The  visible  Church  is,  on  the  part  of 
man,  the  manifestation  of  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  heart. 
It  is  the  manifestation  of  the  light  and  the  life  within.  When 
light  and  life  are  within  they  will  become  manifest.  As  the 
sixth  article  of  our  Augustana  says,  “Faith  must  bring  forth 
good  fruits  and  good  works.”  These  good  fruits,  good  works, 
and  good  professions  are  effects.  This  principle  is  involved  in 
the  words  of  Christ,  Matt.  23  :  26 :  “Cleanse  first  that  which 
is  within  the  cup  and  platter,  that  the  outside  of  them  may  be 
clean  also.” 

The  law  of  practical  life  agrees  with  this  idea.  Our  thought, 
our  plan,  our  idea,  our  scheme,  goes  before  our  word,  our  deed, 
our  course  of  conduct.  Words  are  thoughts  become  visible,  a 
book  is  an  idea  become  visible,  a  house  is  a  scheme  become  visi¬ 
ble.  God’s  Word,  the  written  and  the  Incarnate,  is  God’s  thought 
become  visible.  The  revealed  plan  of  salvation,  is  God’s  plan 
become  visible.  The  congregation  of  saints,  with  the  word  and 
the  sacraments,  is  God’s  invisible  grace  and  plan  become  vis¬ 
ible. 

What  we  know  of  the  law  of  natural  life  confirms  this  idea. 
There  is  life  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  forms.  But  we  cannot 
see  it.  We  believe  it.  No  dissecting  anatomy,  no  chemical 
analysis,  can  exhibit  it  to  the  eye.  Like  the  life  of  the  world, 
we  see  not  it,  but  its  effects,  its  forms.  These  we  call  the  man¬ 
ifestation  of  life.  Now  it  matters  not  whether  we  call  this  form 
of  life  the  scientist’s  bioplast,  or  the  naturalist’s  tree  or  elephant, 
that  form  is  the  product,  the  effect,  of  the  otherwise  invisible 
life.  The  visible  is  here  the  effect.  To  reverse  the  order  is  to 
make  life  the  product  of  matter.  This  would  lead  us  to  con¬ 
clusions  concerning  mind,  soul,  spirit,  which  are  abhorrent  to 
reason.  We  do  not  believe  the  materialist’s  formula,  “mind  is 
the  product  of  matter.”  Neither  can  we  believe  that  the  invis¬ 
ible  or  spiritual  Church  is  the  product  of  the  visible  or  outward 
Church. 
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In  speaking  of  the  Church  visible  and  invisible,  we  are  not 
speaking  of  two  Churches,  for  there  is  but  one  Church.  But 
this  Church,  like  the  individual  believer,  has  an  outer  and  an 
inner  life;  and,  like  her  Lord,  a  divine  and  a  human  side  to  her 
existence.  These  two  cannot  be  separated  any  more  than  the 
spirit  and  the  body  in  man,  or  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
Christ  can  be  separated.  We  only  argue  that  the  divine  is  the 
cause  of  the  human,  that  the  Spirit  precedes  the  body,  and  not 
the  reverse.  The  Church,  in  her  divine  and  human  factors  and 
in  her  invisible  and  visible  nature  is  substantially  and  organi¬ 
cally  one.  Says  Gerhard:  “The  Church  is  (i)  visible  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  called,  invisible  with  respect  to  the  elect ;  for  who 
are  truly  born  again  and  elect  does  not  appear  outwardly, 
neither  can  it  be  perceived  by  the  aid  of  the  eyes;  (2)  visible 
with  respect  to  outward  fellowship,  invisible  with  respect  to  in¬ 
ner  fellowship ;  for  who  belong  to  the  outward  fellowship  is 
manifest  to  men’s  eyes,  but  who  belong  to  the  inner  fellowship 
of  the  Church  is  not  likewise  manifest,  inasmuch  as  faith  and 
spiritual  newness  lie  concealed  under  the  covering  of  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  the  flesh  ;  (3)  visible  with  respect  to  outward  means 
and  instruments,  through  which  the  Church  is  collected  by  God 
on  this  earth ;  as  also  with  respect  to  the  outward  exercises  of 
religion,  which  are  the  profession  of  doctrine  and  church  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  as  also  the  remaining  outward  offices  of  the  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  to  be  invisible ,  primarily  indeed 
and  chiefly  with  respect  to  faith  and  the  inner  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  regenerate,  which  cannot  be  perceived  by  human 
eyes ;  secondly,  with  respect  also  to  the  Head  of  the  mystical 
body,  whom  now  we  do  not  see,  and  because  the  discerning 
of  the  good  from  the  hypocrites,  with  whom  they  are  intermin¬ 
gled,  has  been  left  only  to  the  divine  knowledge.” — (Schmid’s 
Dogmatics,  Eng.  edition,  pp.  609,  610).  “We  by  no  means  in¬ 
troduce  two  Churches  as  opposed  to  each  other,  as  though  the 
visible  and  invisible  Churches  were  contradistinguished  spe¬ 
cies.” — (Ibid.)  Says  Hutter ;  “If  you  consider  the  outward 
fellowship  of  signs  and  rites  of  the  Church,  the  Church  militant 
is  said  to  be  visible ,  and  embraces  all  those  who  are  within  the 
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assembly  of  the  called,  whether  they  be  pious  or  impious, 
whether  they  be  elect  or  reprobate.  But  if  you  consider  the 
Church  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  fellowship  of  faith  and  the  spirit 
dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  it  is  said  to  be  invisible ,  and 
is  peculiar  to  the  elect.” — [Ibid,  p.  609.) 

Hagenbach,  in  Hist,  of  Doct.,  Vol.  II.,  290  says:  “The  old 
antagonism  between  the  external  and  the  internal  idea  of  the 
Church  was  more  fully  developed  by  the  conflicts  between  Ro¬ 
manism  and  Protestantism.  According  to  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Church  is  a  visible  society  of  all  baptized  persons,  who 
adopt -a  certain  external  creed,  have  the  same  sacraments,  and 
acknowledge  the  Pope  as  their  common  head.  Protestants  as¬ 
sert  that  the  Church  consists  in  the  invisible  fellowship  of  all 
those  who  are  united  by  the  bonds  of  true  faith,  which  ideal 
union  is  but  imperfectly  represented  by  the  visible  Church,  in 
which  the  true  Gospel  is  taught  and  the  sacraments  are  rightly 
administered.  In  the  view  of  the  former,  individuals  come  to 
Christ  through  the  Church ;  in  the  view  of  the  latter,  they 
come  to  the  Church  through  Christ.” 

In  his  Creeds  of  Christendom,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  208-9,  Dr.  Schaff 
says :  “Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  immediate  communion 
of  the  soul  with  Christ  through  personal  faith  ;  Romanism  is 
the  religion  of  mediate  communion  through  the  Church.  Pro¬ 
testantism  puts  Christ  before  the  Church,  and  makes  Christli- 
ness  the  standard  of  churchliness  ;  Romanism  virtually  puts  the 
Church  before  Christ,  and  makes  churchliness  the  condition  and 
measure  of  piety.  Protestantism  proceeds  from  the  invisible 
Church  to  the  visible ;  Romanism,  vice  versa,  from  the  visible 
to  the  invisible.” 

This  agrees  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Moehler  in  his  work  on 
Symbolism,  p.  322,  where  he  speaks  of  divergencies  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  on  the  Church.  He  says  :  “Now  only,  can  the  differences 
between  the  Catholic  and  the  Lutheran  view  be  reduced  to  a 
short,  accurate  and  definite  expression.  The  Catholics  teach  : 
the  visible  Church  is  first,  then  comes  the  invisible ;  the  former 
gives  birth  to  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutherans  say 
the  reverse  :  from  the  invisible  emerges  the  visible  Church  ;  and 
the  former  is  the  groundwork  of  the  latter.” 
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Conclusion  :  concerning  the  Church,  accordingly,  Lutheran¬ 
ism  teaches  the  priority  of  the  invisible  to  the  visible  Church, 
and  Romanism  the  priority  of  the  visible ;  Lutheranism  em¬ 
phasizes  the  spiritual,  Romanism  the  material  or  external ;  Lu¬ 
theranism  is  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  a  subjective  mysticism, 
Romanism  to  the  dangers  of  a  rigid  and  dead  formalism  ;  Lu¬ 
theranism  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  vital  organism, 
Romanism  is  more  analogous  to  mechanical  operation  ;  Luther¬ 
anism  tends  toward  spiritualism,  Romanism  toward  materialism. 
Lutheranism  says :  We  are  saved  by  Christ,  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  come  into  organic  union  with  the  visible  Church 
because  we  are  in  union  with  Him,  the  Head.  Romanism  says : 
We  are  saved  by  the  Church,  and  are  not  in  union  with  Christ 
until  we  become  members  of  the  visible  Church,  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  visible  Church  is  a  condition  of  justification.  In 
confessing  its  faith  in  the  form  of  the  third  article  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles’  Creed,  Lutheranism  puts  special  stress  on  the  word  believe , 
and  says :  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  one  holy  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  This,  “to  prevent  any  one  from  thinking  that  the 
Church,  like  any  external  government,  is  confined  to  this  or 
that  country,  kingdom  or  state,  as  the  Pope  of  Rome  would 
have  it ;  and  to  maintain  that  the  true  Church  is  the  great  body 
of  true  believers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  have  but  one 
Gospel,  one  Christ,  the  same  baptism  and  Holy  Supper,  and  are 
ruled  by  one  Holy  Spirit,  although  they  have  different  ceremo¬ 
nies.” — Apol.  Conf.  Arts.  VII.,  VIII.,  on  the  Church. 

Lutheranism  walks  by  faith,  holding  to  the  invisible  things  of 
the  Spirit  to  be  kept  in  the  true  faith  unto  life  everlasting. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

VISITS  TO  THE  SICK-BED  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER. 

By  John  G.  Morris,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Splendid  mental  endowments  are  often  bestowed  by  divine 
Providence  on  men  who  all  their  life  through  are  subject  to  va¬ 
rious  calamities,  accidents  and  sicknesses.  God  thus  glorifies 
His  gifts  so  that  the  possession  of  them  may  be  ascribed  to  His 
favor  and  not  to  education  or  to  chance.  Unbelievers  often 
take  offence  when  misfortunes  fall  upon  eminent  servants  of 
God  and  profanely  conclude  that  He  is  indifferent  to  their  wel¬ 
fare,  or  they  ascribe  them  to  causes  which  reflect  dishonor  upon 
the  pious  innocent  sufferers.  Luther  wrell  knew  this,  and  hence 
he  says  in  1527,  when  he  was  enduring  a  severe  visitation  of 
Providence,  “Thank  God,  the  world  cannot  justly  charge  me 
with  any  vice,  and  yet  it  is  angry  with  me.  Perhaps  God  means 
to  make  the  blind  ungrateful  world  exhibit  its  stupidity  in  its 
treatment  of  me,  so  that  it  may  be  ruined  by  its  contemptuous 
conduct  and  not  discern  the  fine  gifts  which  He  has  denied  to  a 
thousand  other  men,  but  with  which  He  has  endowed  me,  so 
that  I  may  serve  those  whom  He  well  knows/’ 

It  was  not  self-conceit  that  inspired  this  language,  for  he  de¬ 
signates  himself  as  “a  poor,  weak  instrument,”  but  he  utters  it 
to  the  praise  of  the  glorious  dispenser  of  all  these  magnificent 
gifts.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  thus  expresses  himself :  “I  have 
not  that  affected  humility  that  would  prompt  me  to  dissemble 
the  endowments  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  me.  In  and  of 
myself,  I  have  more  than  enough  to  humble  me  and  to  teach 
me  that  I  am  nothing,  but  we  may  gratefully  rejoice,  triumph 
and  glory  in  any’-  talents  or  mental  gifts  which  Heaven  imparts 
to  us.” 

The  divine  Leader  of  the  Lord’s  hosts  often  permits  his  elect 
subordinates  on  earth  to  be  afflicted  with  severe  spiritual  temp¬ 
tations  as  well  as  painful  bodily  maladies,  but  only  for  their  own 
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good.  They  must  be  kept  humble  and  keenly  aware  of  their 
own  infirmities,  so  as  not  to  be  exalted  above  measure  in  the 
consciousness  of  their  superior  talents.  The  experience  of  Paul 
(2  Cor.  12:7)  and  of  other  eminent  saints  in  all  ages,  furnishes 
familiar  illustrations. 

Let  no  one  then  be  offended  at  Luther  for  having  been  prov¬ 
identially  subjected  to  the  severest  attacks  of  mind  and  body, 
such  as  have  befallen  few  of  the  saints  in  any  age. 

By  nature,  he  had  a  robust  constitution,  which  abundantly 
appears  from  the  fact  that  he  recovered  from  attacks  under 
which  many  would  have  succumbed,  and  immediately  after  his 
restoration  he  had  no  time  for  rest  but  was  forced  to  perform 
enervating  labors  and  undergo  the  most  exhausting  fatigues. 
He  says  himself,  that  in  view  of  his  ceaseless  work,  he  was 
almost  tempted  to  think  that  he  never  had  been  liable  to  dis¬ 
ease.  So  lightly  did  he  seem  to  regard  his  numerous  and  severe 
ailments  before  his  fiftieth  year,  that  he  says  in  his  commentary 
on  Genesis,  “God  gave  me  a  sound  body  even  to  my  fiftieth  year, 
but  now  I  suffer  from  dysentery  and  calculus/’  It  was  his 
“sound  body”  that  withstood  the  numerous  shocks  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  earlier  life,  but  now  its  pristine  vigor  was  beginning 
to  be  relaxed. 

He  was  also  endowed  with  sound  digestive  organs  from  which 
his  bodily  vigor  proceeded,  and  yet  very  little  food  supplied 
him.  Melanchthon  says  he  often  wondered  “how,  with  a  body 
neither  small  nor  weak,  he  ate  and  drank  so  little” — he  had 
known  him  to  take  nothing  for  three  days  but  a  herring  and  a 
few  pieces  of  bread. 

luther’s  school  days.  (1497.) 

But  his  naturally  strong  constitution  was  severely  tried  in  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  and  this  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for 
his  frequent  sicknesses.  Whilst  at  school  at  Magdeburg  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  he  was  compelled  to  expose  himself  to  heat,  cold 
and  rain,  and  being  poorly  clad  withal,  to  procure  a  scanty  sub¬ 
sistence  by  singing  in  the  streets  with  his  fellow  pupils.  There 
too  he  was  attacked  by  a  burning  fever,  which  grievously  tor¬ 
mented  him.  He  of  course  suffered  violently  from  thirst, 
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and  he  was  forbidden  to  drink  during  the  continuance  of  the 
fever.  One  Friday  he  was  left  alone  in  the  house,  as  all  the 
rest  had  gone  to  church,  and  as  he  could  no  longer  refrain  from 
quenching  his  thirst,  he  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees  down  into 
the  kitchen,  seized  a  pitcher  full  of  fresh  water  and  drank  it. 
Weak  as  he  was,  he  crept  back  again  and  had  scarcely  reached 
his  bed  when  the  people  returned.  After  this  draught  he  fell 
into  a  sound  sleep  and  the  fever  did  not  return.  When  he  re¬ 
lated  this  event,  he  said  he  had  heard  from  some  learned  physi¬ 
cians,  that  in  such  burning  fever  a  copious  drink  of  cold  water 
moderates  the  internal  heat,  just  as  we  extinguish  fire  with 
water.  This  may  have  been  medical  practice  in  that  day,  it  is 
not  at  the  present  time. 

Luther  remained  in  Magdeburg  one  year. 

He  went  to  Eisenach  in  1498,  where  he  was  also  compelled 
to  sing  in  the  streets  for  a  sausage  and  beg,  until  a  pious  widow, 
struck  with  his  clear  bell-toned  tenor  voice,  took  him  into  her 
family  and  supported  him.  He  remained  here  until  his  entrance 
into  the  University  in  1501.  We  have  no  reports  of  sickness 
during  this  period. 

UNIVERSITY  YEARS  IN  ERFURT.  I5OI-I505. 

No  special  attacks  of  sickness  are  recorded  during  these 
years,  only  a  few  accidents.  On  a  pedestrian  tour  (during  the 
vacation,)  he  was  accidentally  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  sharp 
weapon,  (probably  a  sword  which  students  used  to  wear,)  and  it 
was  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  artery.  He  himself  staunched  the- 
blood  until  a  surgeon  came  and  dressed  the  wound.  The  liga¬ 
ture  came  loose  in  the  night  and  the  bleeding  was  renewed,  but' 
soon  stopped  by  surgical  aid.  It  was  long  in  healing  and  he 
himself  learned  how  to  manage  the  ligature. 

In  1501,  not  long  after  he  had  seen  the  first  Latin  Bible  in 
the  University  library  of  Erfurt,  Matthesius  tells  us  (Sermon  I.) 
he  had  a  dangerous  attack,  which  brought  him  to  the  borders 
of  death.  During  this  sickness  he  was  visited,  not  as  some  say 
by  an  old  priest,  but  according  to  Sedeman,  by  a  student  from 
Meiningen,  who  said,  “My  Baccalarie,  be  of  good  comfort. 
Vol.  XI.  No.  4.  6s 
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You  will  not  die;  God  will  yet  make  a  great  man  of  you  and 
you  will  comfort  many  others.”  Nothing  more  of  this  attack 
is  recorded. 

CLOISTER  LIFE.  I5OI-I508. 

Now  he  changed  his  views,  the  history  of  which  we  know 
and  of  which  at  present  we  have  nothing  to  say.  We  are  to 
consider  him  as  an  Augustinian  monk. 

As  such  his  constitution  was  put  to  the  severest  strain,  for  he 
was  compelled  to  perform  the  meanest  services,  more  repulsive 
and  degrading  than  those  of  a  street  scavenger  of  the  present 
day,  and  that  with  a  sack  upon  his  back  to  beg  provision 
from  door  to  door  for  the  lazy  and  luxurious  monks.  A  bone 
or  crust  would  be  occasionally  thrown  to  him  as  to  a  hungry 
dog.  This  innutritious  food  was  not  suited  to  a  growing  young 
man,  however  stalwart  his  bodily  frame  may  have  been. 

Whilst  the  other  monks  gormandized  voraciously — he  ex¬ 
presses  his  amazement  at  seeing  one  brother  devouring  six  sau¬ 
sages  at  one  meal — he  himself  carried  abstinence  to  a  dangerous 
extent.  Sometimes  he  ate  nothing,  or  very  little,  for  five  days, 
so  that  at  last,  as  Seckendorf  tells  us,  he  nearly  fainted  from  ex¬ 
haustion. 

To  these  bodily  mortifications  there  were  superadded  spirit¬ 
ual  temptations,  and  the  more  diligently  he  studied  the  more 
was  his  mind  disturbed  by  doubts  and  scruples,  to  which  his 
solitude  in  the  cloister  cell  greatly  contributed.  He  could  not 
secure  peace  of  mind,  and  just  in  proportion  to  his  industry  in 
his  philosophical  studies  did  he  believe  that  he  was  more  un¬ 
faithful  in  all  his  duties,  more  unworthy  of  the  grace  of  God 
and  more  unlikely  to  secure  the  divine  favor.  He  looked  upon 
himself  as  a  lost  man,  thought  that  he  had  a  foretaste  of  per¬ 
dition  and  became  more  and  more  wretched.  Those  around 
him  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  his  poignant  sorrow,  and 
in  addition  looked  upon  him  as  proud  and  litigious. 

In  his  comment  on  Galatians  I.  he  says,  “I  tried  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  by  fastings,  vigils,  and  other  exercises  to 
keep  my  body  under,  so  that  I  laid  a  heavier  burden  upon  it 
than  it  could  bear  without  injury  to  my  health,  but  with  all  / 
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maintained  my  purity /”  He  superstitiously  thought  he  was  doing 
God  service  by  these  self-inflicted  mortifications,  and  could  at¬ 
tain  to  composure  of  spirit,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  “If  I  had 
continued  much  longer,”  he  says,  “I  would  have  martyred  my¬ 
self  to  death  with  these  voluntary  inflictions.” 

His  unreasonable  asceticism  in  fasting,  abstinence  and  expo¬ 
sure,  told  sadly  upon  his  physical  frame.  In  the  coldest  weather 
he  slept  upon  the  hardest  possible  bed  without  necessary  cov¬ 
ering,  and  in  the  hottest  season  he  walked  through  the  streets 
begging  with  naked  head,  exposed  to  the  fiercest  rays  of  the 
sun.  He  himself  calls  his  body  a  corpus  macrum ,  and  depicts 
himself  as  completely  exhausted. 

An  attack  which  resulted  from  this  ascetic  overstraining  must 
here  be  mentioned.  When  the  gospel  concerning  one  possessed 
of  a  demon  (Matt.  17  :  14-21,)  was  read  one  day,  he  fell  down  and 
exclaimed  boisterously  like  one  possessed,  “It  is  not  I,  it  is  not 
I!”  His  enemies  misapprehending  this  deep,  religious,  eccen¬ 
tric  frame  of  mind,  gave  out  that  it  was  an  epileptic  attack  or 
a  possession  of  demons. 

Luther,  like  too  many  students  and  fanatical  devotees,  neg¬ 
lected  the  observance  of  some  essential  laws  of  nature.  Rather 
than  lose  time,  as  he  inconsiderately  thought,  he  postponed  too 
long  the  performance  of  certain  pressing  duties,  and  thus  griev¬ 
ously  injured  his  health  in  his  monastic  years.  Here  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  calculus  from  which  he  suffered  so  ter¬ 
ribly. 

HIS  PROFESSORIAL  LIFE  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  REFORMATION, 

I508-I517. 

The  history  of  his  maladies  during  this  period  is  rather 
meagre. 

The  most  serious  attack  he  had  was  on  his  journey  to  Rome 
in  1510  or  15 1 1,  on  business  connected  with  his  order  which 
could  only  be  settled  in  the  eternal  city.  He  had  a  traveling 
companion  with  him,  and  in  consequence  of  sleeping  with  the 
windows  open  in  Upper  Italy  on  a  cold  night,  they  both  woke 
up  in  the  morning  with  severe  influenza,  which  sickened  them 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  could  only  walk  a  mile  the  next  day. 
At  Padua  he  was  seized  with  violent  headache  and  fever,  but 
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the  landlord  relieved  him  by  furnishing  him  with  pomegranates. 
When  he  came  to  Bologna  on  his  return,  he  suffered  so  terribly 
from  roaring  in  his  ears  and  from  headache,  that  he  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  die. 

In  1515  he  experienced  a  most  alarming  convulsion,  which 
was  followed  by  a  copious  perspiration,  and  this  was  occasioned 
by  terror  in  considering  the  mystery  of  the  Mass,  (the  trans¬ 
substantiation  of  the  wafer  and  the  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,)  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  when  Staupitz  was 
bearing  the  ‘-mystery”  in  the  procession. 

In  relation  to  his  excessive  praying,  he  tells  us  that  “he  read 
the  Horas  (prescribed  prayer)  so  long  and  often,  that  it  affected 
his  head  so  seriously  that  for  weeks  he  could  neither  hear  nor 
work.”  When  his  time  was  occupied  in  other  pursuits  he 
sometimes  neglected  the  Horas ,  and  then  on  Sunday  after  wor¬ 
ship  he  would  read  them  over  seven  times  in  one  day,  to  make 
up  as  it  were  for  lost  time.  But  when  he  found  that  this  pro¬ 
tracted  praying  was  injuring  his  health,  he  intermitted  it  for 
awhile. 

During  a  visitation  of  the  Augustinian  convents  in  1516,  he 
once  found  himself  in  a  state  of  perfect  exhaustion  which  he 
regarded  as  the  precursor  of  fever,  but  from  which  he  was  re¬ 
lieved. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  REFORMATION  3 1  ST  OCT.,  1517,  TO 

luther’s  marriage,  june  13TH,  1525. 

This  was  s  stirring  period,  the  most  eventful  in  the  career  of 
our  hero.  Wonderful  occurences  took  place  but  all  these  we 
shall  have  to  pass  by  and  look  only  at  our  sick  man. 

From  this  time  forward  we  observe  more  certain  indications 
of  a  disturbance  of  his  health,  caused  by  overexertion,  excite¬ 
ment  and  controversy. 

In  April  1518,  he  made  a  pedestrian  tour  to  Heidelberg,  and 
from  Coburg  he  writes  to  Spalatin:  “I  made  a  blunder  in  trav¬ 
eling  on  foot — I  am  unspeakably  wearied — there  is  no  vehicle 
to  be  had,  and  thus  I  exert  myself  beyond  my  strength.” 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  complains  to  Staupitz 
that  “he  suffers  beyond  expression,”  and  Kostlin  interprets  these 
sufferings  to  be  “bodily  affections  accompanied  with  sorrow  and 
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temptations,”  and  shows  that  Luther  had  too  little  confidence 
in  his  own  personal  salvation,  and  that  this  temptation  grew 
stronger  in  the  course  of  time.  Kostlin  I,  p.  21 1. 

In  October  he  went  on  foot  to  meet  Cajetan  at  Augsburg. 
He  writes  to  Spalatin  on  the  10th,  “We  arrived  at  Augsburg 
very  much  exhausted.  On  the  way  I  was  almost  used  up,  for 
I  had  endured  intolerable  agony  in  the  stomach,  but  am  better 
now.” 

When  he  escaped  from  Augsburg,  Oct.  20th,  1518,  the  ride 
tired  him  so  completely  that  when  he  dismounted  in  the  stable, 
he  could  not  stand  but  fell  flat  on  the  straw. 

On  his  way  to  Worms,  in  April  1521,  he  wrote  to  Spalatin, 
“I  am  coming,  my  Spalatin,  although  Satan  tried  to  hinder  me 
by  an  attack  of  sickness.  I  have  been  sick  all  the  way  and  am 
yet,  and  in  a  way  quite  unusual  to  me”  (perhaps  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  of  calculus.) 

From  the  Wartburg,  he  writes  May  1 2th,  1522,  “The  Lord  has 
visited  me  with  dreadful  pains  in  posterioribus.  My  constipa¬ 
tion  is  alarming.  I  have  gone  four  days  without  relief ,  and 
hence  I  cannot  sleep  the  whole  night  and  have  no  rest.” 

On  June  10th  he  writes  to  Spalatin,  “My  trouble  which  plagued 
me  in  Worms  has  not  left  me,  yea,  it  is  rather  increased  *  * 

durissima  patior  excrementa  more  severely  than  ever.” 

Sometimes  he  feels  a  little  better  but  still  complains  of  his 
peculiar  troubles,  and  on  Aug.  6th  he  writes,  “My  constipation 
will  as  I  see  be  perpetual,  and  I  must  always  help  myself  with 
medicine.” 

On  Sept.  —  “To-day  I  was  relieved  after  six  days  constipation. 
I  almost  pressed  out  my  soul  in  the  effort.  I  am  lacerated, 
wounded,  bleeding,  and  will  have  no  sleep  to-night.” 

In  1524,  a  number  of  his  friends  intended  to  pay  him  a  visit 
for  the  purpose  of  singing.  When  they  reached  his  house,  they 
were  told  that  he  had  locked  himself  up  in  his  study  and 
had  remained  there  beyond  the  time,  had  scarcely  eaten  or 
drunk  anything  and  would  allow  no  one  to  enter.  One  of 
them  thought  there  must  be  something  wrong ;  he  knocked  at 
the  door  and  received  no  answer.  He  peeped  through  a  crack 
in  the  door  and  saw  Luther  lying  on  his  face  with  outstretched 
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arms  upon  the  floor.  He  forcibly  broke  in,  shook  him  and 
had  him  carried  to  a  lower  room,  gave  him  something  to  eat 
and  then  his  friends  began  to  sing.  During  this,  he  gradually 
recovered  from  his  melancholy  and  swoon  and  joined  his  voice 
to  theirs  in  the  song.  It  was  this  that  led  to  that  famous  ex¬ 
pression  of  his,  that  Satan  hates  music  and  flees  wherever  he 
hears  it. 

This  affair  is  often  represented  as  having  occurred  in  the 
Convent  at  Erfurt,  when  he  was  only  22  years  of  age,  but  that 
is  a  mistake. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period  his  health  somew'hat  im¬ 
proved.  He  and  his  prior  Brisger  alone  occupied  the  large 
edifice.  Brisger  married  and  Bro.  Martin  kept  bachelor’s  hall 
by  himself.  He  had  no  one  to  keep  his  house  in  order  or  even 
to  make  his  bed.  Half  dead  with  work,  he  would  throw  him¬ 
self  at  night  upon  his  unprepared  couch.  Such  housekeeping 
by  day  and  such  sleeping  by  night  did  not  promote  his  health. 
Melanchthon  is  said  to  have  stated  of  Luther  about  this  time, 
“Before  he  was  married  his  bed  was  not  made  for  a  whole  year 
and  was  far  from  being  clean.”  But  Luther  said,  “I  was  tired 
from  working  all  day  and  fell  upon  the  bed  and  was  indifferent 
about  it.” 

In  1524,  his  mind  received  severe  shocks  from  the  death  of 
two  particular  friends,  one  of  whom  was  Staupitz,  evidently  the 
man  who  reared  him  and  made  him  the  Reformer. 

FROM  HIS  MARRIAGE,  JUNE  1 3,  1 525,  TO  THE  CONVENTION  IN 

SCHMALKALDEN,  1537- 

In  the  first  year  of  his  marriage  we  hear  nothing  of  his  sick¬ 
ness  but  of  immense  wrork  unweariedly  prosecuted.  But  in 
1526,  the  calculus  which  tormented  him  until  1537,  and  still 
longer,  was  first  developed  although  he  had  symptoms  since 
1521,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  many  of  his  sufferings,  although 
unknown  to  him.  Ratzeberger,  physician  to  the  Elector  John 
of  Saxony,  has  written  a  distinct  treatise  on  this  subject.  He 
gives  an  extended  history  of  the  case — the  symptoms — the  dif¬ 
ferent  attacks — the  sufferings — the  medical  treatment — the  rem¬ 
edies  applied — the  regimen  allowed — and  the  behavior  of  the 
patient  under  the  advice  of  the  doctors. 
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It  was  a  terrific  attack  but  yielded  to  treatment. 

Luther  himself  employs  the  most  forcible  language  in  de¬ 
scribing  his  agonies,  and  severe  indeed  must  his  sufferings  have 

been. 

In  January,  1527,  he  writes  to  Spalatin:  “It  is  true  that  re¬ 
cently  I  was  stifled  by  a  sudden  coagulation  of  blood  about  the 
diaphragm  and  nearly  died,  but  a  draught  of  aqua  car  did  bene- 
dicti  as  they  call  it,  helped  me. 

In  this  year  occurred  a  severe,  perhaps  the  most  violent 
attack  of  syncope  which  he  ever  had,  at  least  up  to  that  time. 
He  writes  to  Spalatin,  July  10 :  “Day  before  yesterday  I  was  so 
suddenly  seized  with  syncope,  that  I  gave  up  all  hope,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  I  would  die  under  the  hands  of  my  wife  and  friends. 
But  the  Lord  had  mercy  and  I  was  soon  restored.”  Bugen- 
hagen  gives  a  particular  account  of  this  attack.  Among  many 
other  things  he  says :  “He  felt  in  his  left  ear  and  on  the  whole 
left  side  a  jingling  sound,  which  was  like  the  roar  of  the  violently 
agitated  waves  of  the  sea  ;  he  could  not  have  endured  it  if  it  had 
lasted  much  longer.  He  himself  called  for  water  or  anything 
else  they  had,  for  he  said,  ‘I  am  dying.’  He  became  unconscious, 
cold,  colorless,  was  destitute  of  feeling  and  of  speech.  He  lay 
for  some  time  like  a  dead  man.  *  *  *  After  a  great  deal 

of  trouble,  he  was  brought  to  and  then  he  began  to  pray  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  and  recited  the  whole  of  the  6th  Psalm  and 

other  scripture  passages,  and  concluded  with  the  words,  ‘Lord 

_  • 

preserve  my  life,  if  it  be  thy  will.’  ”  He  did  not  recover  from 
this  attack  until  August. 

About  this  time  he  was  terribly  tormented  with  spiritual 
temptations  and  besides,  the  plague  broke  out  in  Wittenberg 
w7hich  put  his  energies  to  the  severest  strain  as  visitor  and 
comforter  of  the  sick.  He  was  not  afraid  of  it  himself  and  was 
not  attacked.  The  University  was  disbanded,  the  professors 
and  students  had  fled  and  all  the  citizens  who  could  get  away 
left  the  city  and  there  he  stood  almost  alone  of  the  men  of  in¬ 
fluence,  battling  death  in  one  of  its  most  repulsive  forms  and 
nobly  did  he  fight  it  through.  He  appeared  to  possess  a  per¬ 
fect  immunity  against  the  pest. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1528,  we  can  discern  some  clue 
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to  the  corporeal  cause  of  the  melancholy  cast  of  his  mind. 
Principally  it  was  owing  to  haemorrhoids,  which  soon  assumed 
the  inconvenience  if  not  perilous  condition  of  fluidity.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  he  writes  to  Jonas,  “My  sickness  was  of  such  a  character 
that  there  was  a  protrusion  a  posteriori  of  the  size  of  a  walnut 
and  this  was  covered  with  little  pustules  (. scabies  minutula )  of 
the  size  of  flaxseed,  which  occasioned  me  intense  pain  during 
an  operation.  Blood  flowed  freely  and  this  made  me  feel  bet¬ 
ter,  and  hence  I  think  that  this  effusion  should  not  be  stopped 
in  such  cases.  They  call  this  the  vena  anrea  and  it  is  golden 
indeed,  for  it  is  said  that  with  this  cruor  every  thing  that  is 
sick  in  the  whole  body  is  emptied  out,  just  as  if  this  were  the 
porta  sterquilinii  for  all  evils,  and  that  such  people  live  very 
long,  as  if  the  whole  science  of  pharmacy  and  all  the  doctors 
had  confined  themselves  to  this  place,”  &c.,  &c.  About  this 
time,  he  also  suffered  dreadfully  from  toothache  during  which 
his  jaw  swelled  to  an  enormous  extent. 

In  January  1529,  he  was  on  a  winter  visitation  and  he  writes 
to  John  Hess:  “For  over  eight  days  I  am  suffering  from  vertigo 
and  roaring  in  the  ears.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  arises  from 
fatigue  or  is  a  temptation  of  Satan.”  All  through  this  winter, 
he  was  a  sufferer.  During  a  portion  of  it  he  was  obliged  to 
intermit  his  lectures,  and  on  April  24,  he  writes  to  Jonas  :  “I 
have  been  terribly  plagued  by  an  almost  deadly  catarrh  ;  I 
could  not  speak  above  a  whisper  and  I  doubted  whether  I  ever 
would  recover  the  use  of  my  voice.”  In  May,  he  was  able  to 
lecture,  but  he  was  very  hoarse.  When  staying  at  Coburg 
Castle*  during  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  he  had  many 
trials  :  In  April,  he  had  a  severe  contusion  on  the  shin  of  one 
foot ;  in  May,  he  suffered  from  roaring  in  his  ears  to  such  a 
painful  extent  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Prophets  ;  in  June,  he  had  a  renewal  of  a  similar 
attack,  but  he  persevered  in  translating  Jeremiah  ;  in  August, 
he  was  troubled  with  sore  throat,  accompanied  with  roaring  in 
the  ears,  and  in  September,  this  last  complaint  assumed  a  most 
dangerous  phase.  In  fact  he  had  very  few  perfectly  well  days 


*See  my  “Luther  at  Coburg  Castle.” 
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at  Coburg,  and  what  annoyed  him  most  was  that  he  was  there¬ 
by  prevented  from  work.  In  a  letter  he  says,  “The  whole 
time  I  have  been  here,  nearly  the  half  of  it  has  been  spent  in 
most  grievous  exemption  from  labor.” 

Seckendorf  gives  us  an  account  of  an  attack  Luther  had  in 
1532.  He  had  unfavorable  symptoms  in  January  which  led 
him  to  say  that  in  March  he  would  be  exposed  to  severe  sick¬ 
ness  but  it  came  sooner  than  he  expected,  for  on  the  22nd,  he 
was  so  violently  seized  with  the  usual  buzzing  in  his  ears  and 
such  complete  prostration  was  brought  on  that  he  sent  for  Me- 
lanchthon  and  Roerer.  They  thought  he  would  die,  but  he  cheer¬ 
fully  replied,  “No,  I  will  not  die  this  time — God  will  not  allow 
the  papists  to  rejoice  over  my  death.  Satan  would  be  glad  to 
see  me  dead — he  dogs  me  at  every  step,  but  what  he  wants 
will  not  be  done,  but  what  the  Lord  wills.”  The  Doctor  who 
was  present  thought  there  were  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  and 
that  he  would  hardly  recover.  When  Luther  heard  that,  he 
said,  “I  cannot  think  that  my  sickness  is  natural — Satan  is  jeal¬ 
ous  of  me,  hence  I  regard  it  as  of  small  account.” 

Towards  Easter  of  this  year  he  was  troubled  with  severe 
pains  in  the  head,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Elector  John  he  says, 
“My  head  is  a  little  subject  to  the  enemy  of  all  goodness  and  of 
health  ;  he  sometimes  rides  so  furiously  through  my  brain,  that 
I  can  neither  write  nor  read.” 

In  1536,  long  continued  indisposition  prevented  him  from 
having  an  interview  with  Bucer  and  other  theologians  concern¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament. 

In  the  following  year  (1537)  it  was  his  unhappy  lot  to  endure 
the  most  painful  and  dangerous  attack  of  all  until  this  date. 
He  was  summoned  by  the  Elector  to  Schmalcald  on  important 
religious  business.  In  obedience  to  the  order,  he  set  out  in 
the  severest  winter  weather.  He  was  seized  with  calculus 
which  ensued  in  complete  ischury  for  eleven  days.  He  suffered 
excruciating  agonies,  which  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
unskilful  as  well  as  unscientific  treatment  of  a  surgeon.  Myco- 
nius  makes  a  lamentable  complaint  about  the  coarse  awkward¬ 
ness  of  this  man.  “God  grant,”  he  says,  “that  I  may  never  again. 
Vol.  XI.  No.  4.  6.6 
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witness  such  a  spectacle !”  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  was 
visited  by  the  princes  present  in  Schmalcald  among  whom  was 
the  Elector  John  Frederick,  who  humanely  said  to  him,  “If  it 
should  please  God  to  take  you  from  us,  I  will  support  your  wife 
and  children.”  The  ischury  endured  for  ten  days  and  all  hope  of 
recovery  was  abandoned,  but  God  had  mercy  upon  him  and 
upon  the  Church,  and  the  suffering  Luther  was  again,  as  it 
were,  dragged  out  of  the  grave.  “How  often,”  exclaims  Jerome 
Weller,  “has  God  rescued  him  from  death  ?  does  He  heal  him 
above  and  against  nature  ?”  He  had  been  conveyed  to  Tam- 
bach  during  the  attack  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  shaking  of 
the  wagon  contributed  to  the  opening  of  the  ducts  and  thus 
relieved  him.  From  this  place  he  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Me- 
Ianchthon  and  dated  the  letter,  “Tambach,  the  place  of  my 
blessing  ;  this  is  my  Phanuel,  in  which  the  Lord  appeared  to 
me.”  He  also  called  the  place,  ‘Capernaum,’  and  the  house  in 
which  he  was  relieved,  ‘Bethabara,’  that  is,  the  House  of  Transit.” 

When  the  report  came  to  Schmalcald  that  he  was  recovering, 
the  Elector  John  Frederick  ordered  that  public  thanks  be 
offered  to  God  from  the  pulpits. 

From  Tambach,  he  journeyed  to  Gotha,  accompanied  by  Bu- 
genhagen,  Spalatin,  and  the  physician  Sturtzen,  who  had  ex¬ 
press  orders  from  the  Elector  to  be  particular  in  their  attentions 
to  the  distinguished  invalid.  But  at  Gotha  he  had  a  relapse  of 
calculus,  and  he  thought  he  was  so  near  dying  that  he  dictated 
his  will  to  Bugenhagen.  But  by  God’s  mercy  he  was  saved,  so 
that  he  could  resume  his  journey  to  Wittenberg.  In  Altenburg, 
where  Spalatin  his  good  friend  was  Superintendent,  he  stopped 
and  sent  the  following  lines  to  him,  for  he  had  left  Gotha  before 
Luther : 

My  Spalatin  !  Christ  in  the  sick  Luther  comes  to  thee. 

And  under  thy  hoapltable  roof  he  asks  for  rest : 

What  thou  to  Luther  dost  is  also  done  to  Him. 

For  are  we  not  members  of  his  body  all  ?* 

It  was  some  time  before  he  fully  recovered  from  this  attack, 

*  Christus  in  infirmo  venit  hie,  Spalatin,  Luther©, 

Et  tua,  pro  requie,  tecta  benigna  petit — 

Quicquid  huic  facias,  factum  sibi  judicat  ipse  : 

Qui  nos  membra  sui  corporis  esse  Jubet. 
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and  he  wrote  to  Spalatin  on  March  21  :  “I  am  convalescing 
gradually.  I  am  again  learning  to  eat  and  drink,  although  my 
legs,  knees  and  bones  totter  and  as  yet  they  are  not  able  to  sup¬ 
port  my  body  firmly.  My  strength  is  more  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  than  I  could  have  imagined.” 

From  this  year  (1537)  forward,  our  afflicted  Bro.  Martin  suf¬ 
fered  more  or  less  every  year. 

In  1538  a  violent  dysentery,  of  sixteen  days  continuance, 
almost  killed  him.  Of  it  he  writes  to  Weller:  “I  who  was 
nearly  a  valetudinarian,  now  for  a  long  time  can  neither  read 
nor  preach.” 

Of  an  infirmity  of  the  head,  in  1539,  he  makes  mention  in 
the  preface  to  a  sermon  he  preached  in  Leipzig. 

In  1 540,  he  had  such  a  violent  attack  of  vertigo  and  the  old 
complaint  in  his  ears,  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  apoplexy, 
and  as  for  a  long  time  he  could  not  dismiss  this  idea,  he  prayed, 
“Strike,  Lord  Jesus !  strike  when  it  pleases  Thee ;  I  am  ready, 
because  I  am  absolved  by  thy  word  and  nourished  by  thy  body 
and  blood  ;  come  in  nomine  Domini .” 

His  sickness  in  1541,  must  have  been  alarming,  because  the 
Elector  sent  him  both  his  physician  and  his  surgeon.  The 
state  of  his  health  in  June  of  this  year  must  have  been  precari¬ 
ous,  for  the  Elector  gave  that  as  an  excuse  to  his  embassador 
at  Ratisbon  for  Luther’s  failure  to  reply  to  certain  writings 
which  had  appeared.  Seckendorf  tells  us  that  in  1 542,  Luther 
was  subject  to  many  attacks.  He  excused  himself  this  year 
from  attending  some  important  conferences  on  account  of  bron¬ 
chitis  and  calculus.  During  one  of  these  attacks  when  the  doc¬ 
tors  showed  some  apprehension  on  account  of  a  change  of  pulse, 
Luther  said  :  “I  have  given  myself  up  to  the  will  of  God  ;  He 
will  do  all  things  well ;  of  that  I  am  sure  ;  my  God  dies  not,  for 
He  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  I  am  perfectly  content ;  let 
God’s  will  be  done.” 

Melanchthon  relates  that  in  the  night  of  the  27th  of  August 
he  was  so  utterly  overpowered  by  the  pains  of  calculus  that  he 
begged  Melanchthon  to  pray  that  he  might  be  relieved  from 
the  insufferable  agonies. 

His  illness,  during  1544,  excited  the  deep  solicitude  of  the 
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Electoress,  and  she  communicated  her  expressions  of  sympathy 
in  the  most  tender  language,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  was 
getting  along  much  better  than  he  deserved,  and  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  affecting  his  brain  most  probably  resulted  from  advancing 
years.” 

In  the  year  1545,  the  last  of  his  life,  his  infirmities  multiplied. 
The  affection  in  his  head  increased,  he  became  almost  blind  of 
one  eye,  his  feet  swelled  and  the  calculus  still  continued  to  har- 
rass  him.  Chancellor  Bruck  wrote  to  the  Elector  :  “Dr.  Luther, 
the  good,  pious  man,  has  for  eight  days  been  tormented  griev¬ 
ously  by  his  old  complaint  the  calculus.” 

HIS  LAST  SICKNESS. 

As  Luther,  during  his  life,  endured  many  protracted  trials  in 
body  and  mind,  God  in  mercy  did  not  keep  him  long  upon  his 
dying  bed.  True,  he  was  in  a  weak  condition  the  whole  of  the 
twenty  days  he  spent  at  Eisleben,  but  he  was  not  confined  to 
bed.  He  was  sometimes  well  enough  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  settling  the  dispute  between  the  princes  which  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  going  there.  He  also  preached  and  took  part  in 
other  services. 

On  the  evening  of  Feb.  17,  he  rose  from  his  table  and  going 
into  his  private  chamber,  complained  of  an  oppression  of  the 
breast.  After  he  had  been  rubbed  with  warm  cloths  and  had 
taken  some  scraped  antimony,  which  Count  Albert  of  Mansfeld 
administered  himself,  he  became  better,  but  several  other  per¬ 
sons  besides  Coelius  and  Aurifaber  and  his  two  sons,  Martin 
and  Paul,  remained  with  him.  Another  dose  of  the  medicine 
mixed  with  wine  was  given  him.  He  slept  quietly  until  ten 
o’clock,  and  when  he  awoke  he  wondered  why  they  should  be 
watching  with  him.  He  rose  from  his  bed,  went  into  the  other 
apartment,  made  no  complaints,  laid  down  again  in  his  bed 
which  had  been  furnished  with  warm  cloths.  He  slept  again 
soundly  and  with  a  natural  breathing,  until  one  o’clock.  Then 
waking  up,  he  called  his  Famulus  Ambrosius  and  ordered  him 
to  heat  the  room.  He  complained  of  feeling  very  ill,  but  with¬ 
out  help  he  returned  to  the  alcove  and  laid  down  again.  From 
this  time,  the  final  struggle  began.  Until  now,  he  slept  as  qui- 
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etly  as  any  sound  man,  and  hence  those  present  did  not  antici¬ 
pate  a  proximate  dissolution.  He  now  renewed  his  complaints 
of  suffocating  oppression  on  the  breast,  and  the  usual  remedies 
of  warm  cloths,  pillows  and  bolsters  were  sedulously  applied. 
In  the  meantime  the  whole  house  was  astir.  Coelius,  Aurifaber, 
the  janitor  of  the  house,  the  town  clerk  and  his  wife,  and  two  phy¬ 
sicians  were  present.  Count  Albert  and  his  Countess  also  came. 
She  brought  with  her  various  remedies  and  tried  every  means  to 
invigorate  him.  But  the  malady  advanced  and  the  patient  com¬ 
plained  of  severe  pain  which  resulted  in  copious  perspiration. 
Jonas  and  Coelius  thought  this  a  good  sign,  but  Luther  felt  his 
body  and  apprehended  his  last  hour  from  the  death-cold  sweat 
and  his  increasing  debility.  After  he  had  offered  a  fervent 
prayer,  one  of  the  physicians  tried  another  remedy,  but  with  no 
effect.  He  prayed  again,  and  then  lay  silent.  They  rubbed 
and  fanned  him  and  called  to  him,  but  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
made  no  answer.  After  Jonas  and  Coelius  questioned  him  as  to 
his  doctrine  and  last  confession,  he  turned  upon  his  right  side 
and  slept  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  led  them  to  hope  he 
was  improving.  But  the  physicians  said  that  no  confidence  was 
to  be  put  in  this  sleep,  and  they  carefully  watched  him  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  light  near  to  his  face.  In  the  meantime,  Count  John 
Henry  and  his  wife,  entered  the  room.  Soon  after  the  soul  of 
the  mighty  Luther  ascended  to  God  on  Feb.  7th,  1545. 

This  account  of  Luther’s  death,  here  necessarily  abbreviated, 
is  taken  from  the  reports  of  Jonas  and  Coelius  who  were  present 
and  were  honest  witnesses  of  the  melancholy  event. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Two  questions  are  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  this  last 
fatal  sickness  :  What  occasioned  it  and  by  what  disease  was  this 
burning  and  shining  light  extinguished  ? 

This  remarkable  man  of  God  undoubtedly  contracted  this 
final  malady  by  his  accumulated  and  exhausting  labors,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life.  He  taxed  his  powers  too 
severely.  He  endured  unspeakable  anxieties,  troubles  and  oppo¬ 
sition  of  every  kind.  His  labors  were  immense ;  his  journeys 
were  numerous  which  exposed  him  to  every  unfavorable  condi- 
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tion  of  weather  and  having,  to  some  extent,  the  care  of  the 
churches  upon  him,  no  wonder  that  his  sturdy  constitution  at  last 
succumbed.  The  catarrh  he  contracted  on  his  journey  to  Eisle- 
ben  in  the  coldest  winter  weather  and  his  perilous  transit  over  the 
Saale  gave  a  severe  shock  to  his  body  already  infirm.  Perhaps 
one  oversight  or  case  of  forgetfulness  may  have  been  a  cause  of 
his  sickness  and  death.  Ratzeburg  relates,  that  Luther  towards 
the  end  of  his  days,  had  an  issue  placed  in  his  left  foot,  whereby 
he  not  only  was  relieved  of  coughing  and  vertigo  but  he  received 
other  benefits  from  it,  so  that  he  was  able  to  walk  to  church 
and  to  his  lecture  hall,  which  he  could  not  do  for  a  long  time 
before.  Now  when  he  set  out  for  Eisleben,  it  so  happened,  that 
with  his  mind  wholly  occupied  by  church  affairs,  he  himself 
forgot  to  take  with  him  the  stone  and  the  powder  by  which  the 
issue  was  kept  open.  Amid  the  perplexing  business  which  took 
him  to  Eisleben,  and  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  settle,  he  did 
not  remember  the  issue  or  perhaps  might  have  thought  that 
the  results  would  not  be  so  dangerous  or  that  he  would  not  be 
detained  so  long  at  that  place.  Hereby,  says  Ratzeburg,  was  the 
effusion  of  the  materiae  peccantis  stopped  and  turned  back  into 
the  system  and  this  contributed  to  the  sudden  death  of  Luther. 

The  disease  itself  is  characterized  by  Melanchthon,  who 
sought  medical  opinion  upon  it,  and  it  was,  as  he  calls  it,  Dolor 
Stomachi .  In  a  short  discourse  he  delivered  to  his  class  after 
he  had  heard  of  the  death  of  Luther,  he  thus  described  it.  “A 
little  while  before  supper  the  Doctor  began  to  suffer  from  a  cus¬ 
tomary  disease,  namely,  an  oppression  of  the  humors  in  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  ventricle.  I  remember  that  he  had  been  thus  seized 
several  times.”  Manlius,  a  high  authority  in  those  times,  held 
that  it  was  uapdiaHijv  and  thought  that  it  proceeded  from  a 
humore  ventriculi  adscendente.  Herrenschmidt,  in  his  Life  of 
Luther,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  Dolor  sea  morsus  ei  rosio 
ventriculi  animique  deliquium.  If  by  deliquium  animi  he  means 
swoon  or  syncope ,  during  which  the  external  senses,  hearing, 
seeing  and  feeling,  are  suspended,  he  is  partly  right,  for  there 
was  that  condition  of  mind  for  half  an  hour  in  his  last  sickness. 
Fifteen  minutes  before  he  died,  he  heard  the  questions  concern¬ 
ing  his  faith  and  doctrine  put  to  him  by  Jonas  and  Coelius,  and 
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answered  them,  and  so  he  retained  his  senses  to  within  a  few 
minutes  before  his  decease  and  perhaps  up  to  the  very  moment. 

The  bodily  infirmities  of  Luther  exhibit  him  in  an  exalted 
character.  There  is  a  moral  sublimity  in  his  uncomplaining 
submission  to  God,  in  his  holy  acquiescence  to  the  divine  will,  in 
his  profound  humility,  in  his  fervent  prayers,  in  his  ceaseless 
solicitude  for  the  Church  amid  his  severest  sufferings  and  in  his 
patient  endurance  of  intense  agonies. 

He  also  displayed  his  eminent  Christian  character  in  closely 
observing  the  remedies  which  contributed  to  his  relief  and  then 
recommending  them  to  his  sick  neighbors  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence.  Many  instances  of  this  benevolent  feature  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  might  be  mentioned  but  only  one  of  a  very  interesting  nature 
will  be  given.  His  own  son  Paul  Luther,  who  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  medicus  of  his  times,  says,  in  an  introductory  oration 
which  he  delivered  as  medical  professor  at  Jena  :  “My  father  and 
my  dearly  beloved  mother  knew  many  remedies  and  happily 
rendered  assistance  to  many  sick  people.  My  father  often  fur¬ 
nished  remedies  to  others  for  expelling  the  most  painful  calculi.” 
And  this  agrees  with  what  Luther  himself  writes  to  Spalatin  r. 
“My  Kate  sends,  if  you  have  it  not  yourself,  a  more  effectual 
remedy  against  calculus,  as  I  think.  It  has  done  me  and  many 
others  much  good.” 

Thus  I  have  set  forth  in  a  small  space,  the  bodily  infirmities 
of  Luther,  for  everything  relating  to  that  extraordinary  man  is 
interesting.  We  have  admired  him  in  the  splendor  of  his  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  have  seen  him  standing  before  the  mighty  of  the 
earth  maintaining  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  and 
flourishing  in  a  career  which  has  filled  the  world  with  wonder 
and  elicited  the  applause  of  all  the  good  since  his  age,  and  it  is 
edifying  to  visit  the  same  illustrious  man  in  his  hours  of  sick¬ 
ness  and  to  stand  at  his  dying  bed  and  commend  his  departing 
spirit  to  God. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

JESUS  AND  HILLEL 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  RENAN  AND  GEIGER. 

A  translation  from  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch  by  Rev.  P.  C.  Croll,  A.  M„ 

Womelsdorf,  Pa. 

“He  was  beautiful  to  behold  !  He  was  fully  seven  spans  in 
stature.  His  hair  was  light,  growing  thin  and  slightly  curly ; 
his  eye-brows,  however,  dark  and  arched ;  his  eyes  sparkling, 
somewhat  of  a  golden  tinge  ;  his  nose  prominent,  and  his  whisk¬ 
ers  yellow  and  rather  short.  His  locks  he  wore  long,  for  never, 
while  he  was  a  child  was  laid  upon  his  head  either  a  razor  or  a 
human  hand,  save  that  of  his  mother.  His  body  was  a  little 
stooped.  His  complexion  was  of  the  color  of  wheat;  his  face 
more  oval  than  round,  like  that  of  his  mother,  and  but  slightly 
flushed.  Dignity  and  intelligence,  meekness  and  dispassion 
mirrored  themselves  upon  it.  All  his  manners  were  those  of 
his  blessed,  spotless  mother.” 

It  is  Jesus ,  who  is  thus  described,  and  Nicephorus  Callisti  of 
the  14th  century,  who  so  describes  Him.  Could  we  ask  him 
for  authority,  he  would  doubtless  cite  John  Damascenus  of  the 
8th  century;  and  could  we  consult  the  latter,  he  would  perhaps 
be  honest  enough  to  confess  that  the  above  was  naught  but  a 
simple  picture  of  the  imagination.  For,  although  we  still  pos¬ 
sess  in  coin-impressions,  busts  and  statues,  the  images  of  Roman 
emperors,  beginning  with  Augustus  and  Tiberius  ;  and,  although 
there  may  be  seen  to  this  day  upon  the  temple  walls  of  the 
Egyptian  Karnak,  the  image  of  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon, 
and  on  the  Palace  walls  of  Khorsabad  and  Kujundschik  the 
pictures  of  king  Sargon  in  his  war-chariot  and  king  Sennach¬ 
erib  on  his  throne,  still  concerning  the  external  appearance  of 
Jesus,  there  has  been  preserved  so  little  by  tradition,  much  less 
in  images,  that  there  was  dispute  in  the  Church  before  and  after 
Constantine,  whether  the  external  Jesus  must  be  regarded  as 
having  been  homely  or  ideally  beautiful,  and  for  either  belief 
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men  were  wont  to  appeal,  not  to  accounts  handed  down,  but  to 
the  Old  Testament  writings. 

Upon  the  above  fancy-creation  of  the  middle  ages,  we  quote 
an  extract  from  Renan’s  Life  of  Jesus.  “Jesus”  we  are  here 
informed,  “was  born  in  Nazareth.  The  streets,  in  which 
He  played  as  a  child,  are  to  day  stony  paths  and  alleys, 
which  serve  to  separate  the  houses.  Joseph’s  house  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  like  all  those  wretched  huts,  whose  only  source  of 
light  was  the  door,  and  which  served  at  the  same  time  the 
three-fold  purpose  of  workshop,  kitchen  and  dormitory.  The 
entire  furniture  consisted  of  a  foot-cover,  a  few  cushions  on  the 
floor  serving  as  seats,  a  few  earthen  vessels  and  a  painted  coffer. 
Here  in  Nazareth  Jesus  spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  childhood. 
Here,  at  the  now  destroyed  well  of  the  village,  without  doubt 
stood  also  Mary,  with  pitcher  on  her  shoulder,  daily  talking 
with  her  unrenowned  country-women ;  even  till  now  female 
beauty,  of  the  Syrian  type  in  all  its  soft,  blending  shades,  being 
still  remarkably  preserved  here.  It  was,  therefore,  both  a 
lovely  and  a  noble  nature  that  was  the  first  tutoress  of  Jesus. 
From  this  place,  when  but  a  child,  He  made  yearly  journeys  to 
Jerusalem  to  attend  the  principal  Festivals.  Joseph  died  before 
his  son  entered  upon  public  life.  Becoming  a  stranger  in  Naz¬ 
areth  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mary  withdrew  to  Cana. 
Here  Jesus  spent  his  maturing  youth,  and  here  he  attracted 
public  attention  for  the  first  time.  He  assumed  the  character 
of  a  teacher.  The  voice  of  the  young  carpenter  immediately 
spoke  in  a  strain  of  extraordinary  tenderness.  Such  as  had 
formerly  seen  him  no  longer  knew  him.  His  amiable  character 
and  captivating  face,  such,  doubtless,  as  is  so  often  found  among 
the  Jews,  threw  about  Him  a  magic  charm.  He  mostly  fol¬ 
lowed  Hillel  in  His  teaching.  Hillel  had  fifty  years  before 
uttered  aphorisms  which  bore  a  great  similarity  to  His  own. 
In  consequence  of  his  patience  under  poverty,  the  meekness  of 
his  character,  his  opposition  to  priests  and  hypocrites,  Hillel 
was,  properly  speaking,  the  real  teacher  of  Jesus*  if  the  name  of 
teacher  may  be  mentioned  at  all  where  the  subject  is  one  of 
such  sublime  originality.” 
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All  that  Renan  here  says  positively,  is  either  unjustified  con¬ 
tradiction  of  the  Gospel  account,  as  for  instance  the  birth  of 
Jesus  at  Nazareth,  or  else  groundless  assumption,  as  Mary’s 
removal  to  Cana  after  Joseph’s  death.  And  whatever  he  says 
with  an  uncertain  “undoubtedly”  is  nothing  else  than  most 
fanciful  painting — as  when  he  describes  Joseph’s  house  after  the 
present  greatly  deteriorated  condition  of  Palestine’s  population; 
or  when  he  extols  the  women  of  Nazareth,  whose  beauty  other 
travelers  have  not  been  able  to  see ;  or  when  he  attributes  to 
Jesus  Himself  a  fascinating  personal  exterior  and  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  tender  tone  of  voice.  Nevertheless  this  “Life  of  Jesus”  by 
Renan  had  a  real  triumphal  march  through  the  cultured  world, 
and  we  would  greatly  err  if  we  should  seek  the  cause  of  such  a 
great  result  exclusively  in  the  free-thinking  boldness  of  the 
book  and  in  the  peculiar  tendency  of  our  age,  so  much  es¬ 
tranged  from  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  revelation  and  mir¬ 
acle.  The  applause  which  it  received  may  indeed  be  in  great 
part,  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  to  the  malicious  joy  of  thou¬ 
sands,  it  dissipated  in  the  light  of  the  advanced  world-view,  the 
Church  dogma  of  the  person  of  the  God-man  as  a  dream  of  by¬ 
gone  ages.  The  reading-public,  blunted  by  excessive  refine¬ 
ment,  devoured  it  so  greedily  because  it  offered  them  a  fresh 
piquant  subject,  entitled  Vie  de  Jesus ,  but  which,  after  the 
manner  of  My  sieves  de  Paris ,  might  as  well  be  entitled  Mysteres 
de  Jesus .  In  it  sentimentality  as  well  as  sensuality  found 
abundant  nourishment.  For,  combining  the  sensational  art  of 
a  Pere  Lacordaire  with  that  of  a  Sue  or  a  Dumas,  it  changes 
from  frivolous  expressions  to  the  most  enthusiastic  effusions  of 
the  soul,  besides  pandering  to  every  natural  propensity  down 
even  to  lust.  Even  the  existing  discontent  in  political  affairs, 
was  conscious  of  being  addressed  in  this  volume,  which  treats 
the  character  of  Jesus  like  that  of  some  noble,  enthusiastic  re¬ 
publican,  after  the  order  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  inasmuch 
as  it  holds  up  the  time  of  Jesus  like  a  mirror,  to  imperial 
France,  it  appears  as  a  programme  of  a  new  social  revolution. 
But  all  this  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  influence  of  this 
volume.  It  is  partly  accounted  for  on  better  grounds.  It 
brought  to  view  again  the  person  of  Jesus,  from  the  mist  in 
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which  it  had  been  lost  to  thousands,  and  made  the  question 
what  to  hold  concerning  it,  once  more  a  burning  question  of  the 
day.  Inasmuch  as  it  impressed  this  question,  (which  is  the 
most  decisive,  truly  the  critical  question  of  humanity)  deeply 
upon  the  consciences  of  Jewish  and  Christian  readers  it  served 
in  an  altogether  different  sense  from  that  meant  by  the  author, 
a  divine  purpose.  And  this  volume  would  not  thus  have 
brought  the  person  of  Jesus  again  into  the  centre  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  age,  had  it  not  summoned  all  the  means  and 
art  of  modern  belles-lettres  to  give  form  and  color  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Jesus.  It  was  by  this  means  that  it  took  such  hold  on 
Christian  readers.  It  assumed  the  scientifically  authorized 
work  of  placing  the  historical  appearance  of  Jesus  in  living  cor¬ 
relation  with  the  aspect  of  His  time  and  country ;  and  herein  it 
met  the  natural  wish  of  the  Christian  to  form  for  himself,  as  far 
as  possible,  an  attractive  conception  of  Jesus,  even  as  to  His 
human  appearance.  But  the  picture  of  Jesus  which  Renan 
draws  is  no  historical  picture.  It  is  a  caricature,  constructed 
of  the  most  incompatible  features — a  phantom,  resting  only 
upon  falsifications  of  the  true  history.  We  refer  as  proof  of 
these  falsifications  to  but  a  single  example.  It  is  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  Hillel  as  the  true  teacher  of  Jesus. 

Renan  is  still  too  much  of  a  Christian  to  place  Hillel  above 
Jesus,  but  he  places  him  very  high  ;  for  in  one  place  he  says : 
“Hillel  will  never  be  regarded  as  the  true  founder  of  Christian¬ 
ity” — a  thought,  whose  very  negation  were  an  absurdity,  did 
not  Hillel  appear  to  him  as  at  least  related  to  Jesus  in  intellect¬ 
ual  greatness.  Dr.  Abr.  Geiger,  the  learned  champion  of  Jewish 
reform  and  liberal  criticism,  deceased  Oct.  23,  1874,  in  his  lec¬ 
tures  on  Judaism  and  its  history  (1864),  is  on  the  other  hand 
still  too  much  of  a  Jew  to  place  Hillel  beneath  Jesus.  “Jesus,” 
he  says,  “was  a  Pharisee,  who  followed  in  the  steps  of  Hillel. 
He  never  uttered  an  original  thought.  Hillel,  however,  presents 
the  image  of  a  genuine  reformer,  and  this  term  will  not  dese¬ 
crate  but  rather  ennoble  him.”  And  “this  Hillel,”  Geiger  adds 
with  quite  an  intelligible  leer,  “is  an  entirely  historical  person¬ 
ality.  Concerning  other  men  legend  enters  materially  into  their 
entire  being,  sets  them  off  with  miracles,  hangs  all  its  tinsel 
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about  them ;  but  the  more  wonderful  the  legend  the  less  cred¬ 
ible  it  is,  and  the  more  it  mystifies  the  character  and  the  meaner, 
does  the  glorified  one  appear  as  an  historical  personage.” 

These  lectures  of  Geiger  have  also  obtained  a  large  circle  of 
readers.  They  have  been  discussed  in  widely  circulated  papers; 
and  we  trust  to  render  unprejudiced  Jewish  and  Christian  readers 
no  unwelcome  service  through  these  pages,  by  fixing  their  eyes 
more  closely  upon  Hillel,  placed  by  Renan  aside  and  by  Geiger 
so  far  above  Jesus.  He  is  indeed  an  eminent  character,  both 
amiable  and  worthy  of  our  interest.  There  is  no  contemporary 
of  Jesus,  who  would  be  so  fitted  as  this  Hillel  to  bring  by  con¬ 
trast  the  absolute  uniqueness  of  Jesus  into  clear  light.  We 
have  also  a  two-fold  advantage  in  attempting  this  contrast. 
First,  the  Talmudical  accounts  concerning  Hillel  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  full  and  mostly  credible,  although  not  free  from  the  tinsel 
of  odd  exaggeration.  And  secondly,  we  are  free  from  the 
danger  of  prejudice  in  judging  the  man,  since  his  career  occurs 
in  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great  and  extends  only  to  the  child¬ 
hood  of  Jesus.  When  Herod,  according  to  Matt.  2  :  4,  inquires 
of  the  high-priests  and  scribes  where  the  Messiah  should  be 
born,  Hillel  might  still  have  been  president  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
which  gave  the  king  the  scriptural  answer  that  He  must  be 
born  in  Bethlehem-Ephrata.  But  much  farther  his  life  does  not 
extend,  and  he  had  therefore  not  the  opportunity  either  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  or  to  refuse  Him  such  recog¬ 
nition.  He  is  therefore  barely,  yet  still  an  ante-Christian  worthy. 

Whilst  we  therefore  attempt  to  represent,  in  single  pictures, 
his  life  and  work,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the  life  and  work 
of  Jesus,  we  promise  in  advance  to  be  strictly  confined  in  the 
case  of  Hillel,  to  what  has  been  historically  transmitted  without 
any  additions  of  our  own ;  and  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  omitting  ail 
that  modern  criticism  assails,  to  use  exclusively  what  even  the 
criticism  of  a  Strauss  must  admit,  and  to  follow  especially  the 
Gospel  by  Mark,  which  at  the  present  time  has  the  honor  of 
being  considered  the  earliest  and  the  most  credible. 

I.  HOW  DID  HILLEL,  AND  HOW  DID  JESUS  BECOME  THE  GREAT 

TEACHER  ? 

This  is  the  first  question,  which,  without  adding  or  subtract- 
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ing  aught,  we  will  let  the  history  of  both  answer.  About  fifty 
years  before  our  present  era  the  following  occurred  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

Schemaja  and  Abtalion,  the  celebrated  teachers  of  that  time, 
had  conducted  a  numerous  class  of  pupils  in  the  study  of  the 
law,  during  the  night  between  Friday  and  the  Sabbath.  It 
was  in  the  month  of  Tebeth,  about  the  time  of  the  winter  sol¬ 
stice — hence  towards  the  close  of  December.  When  the  auroral 
column  had  arisen  (so  the  Shemitic  would  put  it,  because  the 
sun  suddenly  rising  there,  appears  above  the  horizon  like  a  cone 
of  light,)  Schemaja  said  to  Abtalion  :  “Dear  brother  Abtalion, 
the  hall  is  at  other  times  well  lighted  by  day,  but  to-day  it  is  so 
dark — it  must  be  cloudy.”  As  they  looked  up,  however,  they 
discovered  something  like  a  human  form  in  the  window.  They 
ascended,  and  actually  found  a  man  completely  buried  in  the 
snow  which  had  fallen  during  the  night.  It  was  Hillel.  He 
was  extricated  from  his  snow-prison,  bathed  and  rubbed  with 
oil  and  brought  near  the  fireside,  when  it  was  remarked  :  “He 
is  worthy,  that  on  his  account  we  desecrate  the  Sabbath-day.” 

But  how  had  Hillel  come  up  into  this  window-recess  ?  This 
Hillel,  the  grandfather  of  the  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  the  apostle 
Paul  sat,  the  ancestor  of  a  family  within  which  for  centuries  the 
presidency  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  transmitted,  was  the  son  of  a 
poor,  exiled  family  in  Babylon.  The  family  was  reduced,  although 
it  could  trace  its  pedigree  back  to  king  David.  Hillel,  as  well 
as  his  brother  Schebna,  had  gone  to  Jerusalem — the  one  to  try 
his  fortune  in  business,  the  other  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  at  the  capital  of  national  culture.  To  make  this  possible 
he  hired  out  as  a  day-laborer  and  daily  earned  a  tropaikon. 
This  was  the  Grecian  name  for  the  Roman  victoriatus,  a  small 
coin  worth  half  a  denarius,  upon  which  the  image  of  Victoria, 
the  goddess  of  victory,  had  been  stamped.  One-half  of  his 
daily  earnings  had  to  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family 
(for  he  was  married) ;  the  other  half  he  paid  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  (Hausmeister)  of  Beth-ha-Midrash,  the  institution  over 
which  Schemaja  and  Abtalion  presided.  One  day,  however,  he 
had  found  no  work,  and  the  superintendent  was  so  selfish  as  to 
refuse  him  admittance.  Favored  by  darkness  on  the  eve  before 
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the  Sabbath,  he  climbed  up  to  the  window  that  had  been  opened 
in  through  the  wall,  where  he  could  see  and  hear  all.  But  un¬ 
able  long  to  brave  the  cold  and  ceaseless  December  snow,  to 
which  even  Jerusalem  was  no  utter  stranger,  he  fell  into  that 
state  of  numbness  from  which  he  was  with  difficulty  resusci¬ 
tated  the  following  Sabbath  morn. 

Thus  Hillel  became  what  he  was.  He  thought  to  slake  his 
thirst  for  knowledge  among  the  most  renowned  masters  of  his 
time,  and  he  spared  no  toil  to  come  into  possession  of  their 
learning.  Having  studied  under  the  best  authorities  of  scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  law,  he  himself  became  one  the  highest  authorities 
of  this  scholarship  for  the  future.  When  at  one  time  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  debated,  whether,  when  the  preparation-day  for  the 
Passover  came  on  Sabbath,  the  sacrificial  lamb  might  be  killed 
on  that  day,  he  arose  as  the  defender  of  pure  tradition  and  de¬ 
cided  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  From  this  time  forth  he 

% 

was  held  as  one  of  the  most  esteemed  teachers  of  the  so- 
called  oral  or  traditional  law.  To  this,  in  a  degenerate  and  dis¬ 
tracted  age,  he  secured  the  unity  of  a  progressive  development, 
by  means  of  his  high  culture,  personal  mildness  and  moderate 
Pharisaical  tendency.  He  never  became  a  reformer.  Dr.  Gei¬ 
ger  is  the  first  to  set  him  up  so  high  in  order  that  in  contrast 
with  him  he  may  subordinate  Jesus.  Only  he  can  be  called  a 
reformer,  who,  endowed  with  a  creative  mind,  gives  back  to  a 
degraded  and  corrupt  religion  its  original  form,  and  breathes 
the  new  life,  which  must  have  first  assumed  a  living  form  in 
himself,  into  a  whole  vast  sunken  community.  Samuel  and 
Ezra  were  such  reformers.  Hillel,  however,  left  all  things  as 
they  were.  He  brought  about  a  few  changes  in  the  province  of 
civil  government,  such  as  the  traffic  in  loan  and  sale,  which 
changes,  in  a  cunning  way,  make  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law 
easier;  but  in  other  respects  he  merely  carried  farther  the  Phari¬ 
saical  system  of  traditions,  and  scarcely  concerned  himself  with 
the  contents  of  his  people’s  faith-consciousness ;  much  less  did 
he  raise  religious  life  from  its  decay  and  give  it  a  new  impulse. 

But  what  Jesus  became  history  informs  us.  This  we  need 
not  first  make ;  it  suffices  that  we  open  our  eyes  to  its  facts 
and  not  wilfully  close  them.  Hillel  is  not  a  reformer  ;  for  what 
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would  be  the  original  form  of  the  religion  of  his  people  which 
he  again  restored,  what  the  corruptions  which  he  removed  ? 
Jesus,  however,  is  the  Founder  of  a  Religion,  which  is  related 
to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  like  a  shelled  kernel  and  a 
released  spirit — the  Founder  of  a  humanity  hitherto  unheard  of 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  of  a  religion  of  man  and  of  the 
love  of  man,  which  declares  all  partition-walls  of  national  reli¬ 
gion  to  be  abolished,  and  which  makes  all  men  brothers  by  a  new 
bond  of  the  all-embracing,  divine  love.  How,  we  now  ask,  did 
He  become  this?  He  also,  like  Hillel,  was  an  offspring  of  the 
Davidic  house,  but  not  like  Hillel  grown  up  in  Babylon — the 
country  whose  Jewish  inhabitants  then  already  began  to  rival  the 
national  culture  of  the  mother-country — but  in  Galilee,  the  coun¬ 
try  upon  which  the  Jew  looked  down  with  haughty  disdain  as  the 
Grecian  did  upon  Boeotia,  or  the  Parisian  does  upon  Gascony. 
And  in  this  despised  country  His  home  was  in  the  most  despised 
district.  In  the  Talmud,  famous  men  are  found  in  a  number  of 
Palestinian  and  also  Galilean  localities  which  have  now  utterly 
disappeared,  but  from  Nazareth  not  one.  Josephus,  the  histor¬ 
ian,  who  had  to  organize  the  national  levy  of  troops  in  Galilee 
during  the  Roman  war,  counts  up  no  less  than  204  overpopula¬ 
ted  cities  and  villages  and  names  many  of  them,  but  is  silent  re¬ 
specting  Nazareth.  If  it  were  mentioned  only  in  the  Gospels, 
modern  criticism  might  perhaps  maintain  that  it  never  existed, 
but  to-day  it  still  lies  as  it  did  two  thousand  years  ago,  with  its 
houses  built  against  the  slope  of  the  hill,  in  the  furrow  of  a 
deep  narrow  basin,  which  is  surrounded  by  hills  on  three  sides, 
and  at  the  south,  slopes  towards  the  field  of  ancient  and  modern 
battles — the  celebrated  plain  of  Jezreel.  Here,  in  this  quiet  re¬ 
tirement,  Jesus  grew  up  like  a  lily  in  the  valley.  Outside  of  His 
parental  house,  there  was  here  for  Him  no  place  of  education, 
save  perhaps  the  house  of  prayer.  Hillel’s  wisdom  might  justly 
pass  as  an  offshoot  of  the  wisdom  of  Schemaja  and  Abtaiion, 
but  no  one  of  His  astonished  cotemporaries  knew  anything  of  a 
teacher  of  Jesus.  The  Talmud,  indeed,  assigns  Him  a  celebra¬ 
ted  teacher,  namely  Joshua,  the  son  of  Perachja.  It  represents 
Him  as  fleeing  with  the  latter  to  Alexandria,  in  order  to  escape 
a  bloodthirsty  king,  and  as  afterwards  banished  by  him  as  a  de- 
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generate  pupil  amid  the  blowing  of  four  hundred  rams-horns. 
But  this  excommunication-concert  is  ridiculous,  and  the  entire 
representation  a  coarse  fiction  ;  since  Joshua  lived  a  full  century 
before  Jesus.  Jesus  was  in  Egypt,  but  as  a  child  upon  His  moth¬ 
er’s  bosom.  He  cannot  have  brought  impressions  thence,  where 
Judaism  had  begun  a  more  liberal  tendency;  much  less  can  it 
be  that  he  there  learned  the  magic  arts,  as  represented  by  an¬ 
other  Talmudic  fable. 

But  as  no  human  mind  develops  without  contact  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal,  so  Jesus  also,  at  a  later  period,  by  intercourse  with  His 
pious  parents  and  with  men  who  attracted  or  repelled  Him,  re¬ 
ceived  an  incalculable  world  of  impressions.  These  impressions 
aided  in  making  Him  what  He  became;  but  that  which  really 
determined  what  He  did  become,  was  His  own  unique  soul,  which 
took  in  and  elaborated  these  impressions.  His  principal  means 
of  culture  was  intercourse  with  God  through  the  mediation  of 
His  word  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  word  exter¬ 
nally  told  Him  what  His  people,  what  humanity  wanted  and 
needed,  and  God  internally  told  Him  what  He  was  appointed  to 
render  His  people  and  humanity — not  like  Hillel  to  carry  fur¬ 
ther  the  system  of  tradition,  but  with  the  abolition  of  this  exter¬ 
nalizing  ceremonial-service,  to  establish  an  immediate  spiritu- 
ally-free  relation  between  man  and  God,  and  to  give  Himself 
entirely  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  this  high  calling.  In  other  words, 
He  apprehended  Himself  in  God  with  ever  greater  certainty  as 
the  Messiah,  foretold  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  He  experi¬ 
enced  what  the  servant  of  Jehovah  says,  as  given  by  Isaiah 
50:4:  “The  Lord  God  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned, 
that  I  should  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  him  that 
is  weary  ;  he  wakeneth  morning  by  morning,  he  wakeneth  mine 
ear  to  hear  as  the  learned.”  And  the  more  He  became  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  prophecy  and  saw  the  cause  of  the  corruption  of  His 
people  dead  in  work-righteousness,  the  more  clearly  He  must 
have  seen  that  He  must  be  prepared  for  intense  sufferings,  and 
the  more  fervently  He  prayed  for  courage  and  joyfulness,  to  be 
able  sometime  to  say  concerning  Himself,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Is.  50  :  5,6):  “The  Lord  God  hath  opened 
mine  ear,  and  I  was  not  rebellious,  neither  turned  away  back. 
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I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that 
plucked  off  the  hair :  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spit¬ 
ting.”  In  this  school  of  deep  experiences  the  pupil  of  God 
matured  into  the  Divine  Teacher,  who,  in  the  servant-form  of  a 
wandering  Galilean  preacher,  hid  the  lofty  self-consciousness  of 
the  Messiah  of  Israel.  His  contemporaries  were  acquainted 
with  the  externals  of  His  origin,  but  they  were  more  inclined 
to  magnify  these  than  to  solve  the  riddle  of  this  teacherless 
Teacher.  When  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth  the  book  had 
been  handed  Him  to  read  the  prophetic  lesson  for  the  Sabbath, 
He  began  the  reading  with  the  words :  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  tidings  unto  the  meek  ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound  ;  to  proclaim  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  and  filled  with  the  certainty  that 
He  and  no  other  was  the  servant  of  the  Lord  God  whom  proph¬ 
ecy  (Is.  6 1  :  I,  2)  here  introduces  as  speaking,  He,  while  all 
eyes  were  turned  on  Him,  opened  His  discourse  with  the  em¬ 
phatic  exclamation  :  “To-day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your 
ears,”  Luke  4:16  et  seq.  The  immediate  effect,  which  the 
powerful  impression  of  His  public  appearance  produced,  was 
amazement.  “From  whence,”  inquired  the  Nazarenes,  “hath 
this  man  these  things  ?  and  what  wisdom  is  this  which  is  given 
unto  Him,  that  even  such  mighty  works  are  wrought  by  His 
hands  ?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  brother 
of  James,  and  Joses,  and  of  Juda,  and  Simon?  And  are  not 
His  sisters  here  with  us?”  They  could  not  on  any  natural 
grounds  account  for  that  high  self-consciousness,  with  which 
this  their  countryman  came  before  them  in  word  and  deed. 
And  on  this  account  they  were  offended  at  Him,  as  the  Gospel 
by  Mark  (6  :  3)  further  relates.  For  He  lacked  the  patent  of 
nobility,  which,  according  to  the  Jewish  idea,  a  teacher  pos¬ 
sesses  who  is  able  to  present  himself  as  the  pupil  of  a  celebrated 
teacher.  That  He  stood  so  much  outside  the  traditionary  cir¬ 
cles,  did  not  tend  to  His  recommendation  in  their  eyes.  But 
by  this  very  circumstance  He  was  so  materially  distinguished 
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from  Hillel,  who  propagated  the  wisdom  of  Schemaja  and  Ab- 
talion.  Jesus  came  forth  from  no  rabbinical  school ;  there  was 
no  system  to  which  He  adhered  and  which  He  built  up.  He 
had  drawn  freely  and  directly  from  the  fullness  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Without  any  dependence  on  man,  He  had  taught  Him¬ 
self  with  the  word  of  God  out  of  the  depth  of  His  own  holy 
soul.  From  childhood  up  He  had  stood  in  a  closeness  of  inter¬ 
course  with  God,  which  justified  the  expression  (the  like  of 
which  was  never  heard  from  human  lips  before  or  after  Him): 
“No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father;  neither  knoweth 
any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the 
Son  will  reveal  Him,”  Matt.  1 1  :  27.  Therefore  His  doctrine, 
His  manner  of  teaching  and  His  entire  appearance,  set  His  con¬ 
temporaries  to  wondering,  and  despised  Galilee  experienced 
then  the  fulfillment  of  the  ancient  prophecy  (Is.  9:2):  “The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light ;  they 
that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath 
the  light  shined,”  that  prophecy  according  to  which  the  Tal¬ 
mud  says,  that  the  redemption  of  Israel  would  set  in  from  Tibe¬ 
rias  ;  and  the  Sohar,  that  the  Messiah  shall  be  manifested  in 
the  land  of  Galilee. 

II.  WHAT  WAS  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  HILLEL,  THE  BABYLONIAN  J  AND 
WHAT  THAT  OF  JESUS,  THE  NAZARENE  ? 

A  second  contrast  which  we  shall  attempt  to  draw,  will  make 
this  even  clearer  than  the  first. 

A  foreigner  once  appeared  before  Schammai.  “Make  a  pros¬ 
elyte  of  me,”  he  said,  “but  you  must  teach  me  the  entire  Law 
while  I  stand  upon  one  leg.”  Shammai  became  angry,  and 
lifting  the  rod  in  his  hand,  he  drove  him  from  his  presence. 
He  came  to  Hillel,  who  actually  converted  him  in  conformity 
with  his  own  condition.  He  said  to  him  :  “Whatsoever  you 
do  not  like  yourself,  that  abstain  from  doing  to  your  neighbor 
also — this  is  the  entire  law  and  all  the  rest  is  comment.  Go 
thou  and  learn  this.”*  This  is  Hillel’s  greatly  admired  answer, 
which  both  Renan  and  Geiger  rely  on  in  making  Jesus  the  fol¬ 
lower  of  Hillel. 
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We  do  not  undervalue  the  great  and  the  noble  answer  of 
Hillel.  A  relatively  enlightened  insight  into  the  essence  of 
the  law  is  necessary  in  order  to  comprehend  that  all  national 
regulations  and  all  ceremonial  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
subservient  to  a  moral  end,  which  concerns  the  relation  exist¬ 
ing  between  man  and  man.  But  is,  therefore,  the  legislation  of 
Sinai  solely  or  even  mainly  a  mere  matter  of  morality?  Much 
rather,  according  to  that  central  utterance  of  the  law  (Deut. 
6  :  4,  5),  which  became  a  constituent  part  of  Israel’s  daily 
prayer,  is  not  the  love  to  God  with  all  the  heart  the  sum  of  the 
law?  Could  Hillel  withhold  this  from  the  inquiring  heathen, 
who  above  all  things  needed  a  knowledge  of  the  one  living  God  ? 
According  to  his  answer  it  would  appear  as  if  the  command¬ 
ments  of  the  first  table  of  the  holy  law  were  of  less  importance 
and  necessity  than  those  of  the  second.  And  yet  morality  can¬ 
not  be  separated  from  religion  without  stripping  moral  duties 
of  their  eternal,  divine  authority.  Hillel  does  this.  He  re¬ 
duces  the  revealed  law  to  a  rule  of  morality,  and  conceals  its 
religious  basis  and  fundamental  claim.  He  is  in  so  far  the 
forerunner  of  all  those  who  characterize  the  miserable  proverb, 
“Do  right  and  fear  no  one,”  as  the  highest  wisdom,  indeed  as 
the  substance  of  the  entire  Bible,  while  everything  else  in  the 
Bible  is  mere  unessential  appendage. 

To  be  sure,  Jesus  also  says  (Matt.  7  :  12):  “Therefore  all 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
so  to  them  :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.”  But  this  is 
no  isolated  passage.  “If  ye  then  being  evil,”  it  is  said  imme¬ 
diately  before,  “know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  chil¬ 
dren,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven 
give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him.”  This  utterance  of 
Jesus,  which  sounds  almost,  though  not  exactly,  like  Hillel’s 
answer,  is  distinguished  therefore  from  the  latter  in  that  it 
stands  in  a  deeply  religious  connection,  where  the  duty  of 
charity  is  deduced  from  the  merciful  love  of  God  as  the  pattern 
which  we  must  resemble.  Indeed  it  is  a  part  of  Jesus’  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  whose  theme  is  true  righteousness,  in  which  the 
will  of  God,  as  preparatively  and  therefore  imperfectly  revealed 
from  Mt.  Sinai,  comes  into  realization.  This  righteousness  ap- 
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pears  here  as  a  divine  gift,  and  its  essence  is  put  in  the  self¬ 
surrender  to  the  divine  will  with  renunciation  of  one’s  own  will 
in  the  determination  not  only  of  the  external  life,  but  of  one’s 
innermost  life  through  the  divine  will.  It  consists,  therefore, 
in  an  inter-penetration  of  the  religious  and  the  moral  elements. 
Divine  and  human  love  are  here  blended. 

The  answer,  therefore,  which  Jesus  gives  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  (Mark  12  :  28-34),  is  materially  different  from  that 
of  Hillel.  Asked  by  one  of  the  Scribes,  Which  is  the  first 
commandment  of  all  ?  Jesus  answers :  “The  first  of  all  the 
commandments  is,  Hear,  O  Israel :  The  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord :  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all 
thy  strength  :  this  is  the  first  commandment.  And  the  second 
is  like,  namely  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
There  is  none  other  commandment  greater  than  these.”  This 
is  no  one-sided,  but  a  complete  answer  which  characterizes 
moral  goodness  in  its  two  sides,  each  of  which  conditions  the 
other.  In  it,  it  becomes  manifest  that  it  is  Jesus  who  maintains 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  In  the  Thora  these  two  fundamental 
commandments  are  never  found  close  together;  for  Deut.  6  :  5, 
speaks  only  concerning  the  duty  of  love  to  God,  not  of  love 
to  man  ;  and  in  Levit.  19  :  18,  the  command  of  love  to  man  is 
joined  with  many  others,  without  naming  the  command  of  love 
to  God  as  its  basis.  But  Jesus  combines  into  one  what  is  in¬ 
ternally  coherent.  He  unites  the  two  great  commandments 
into  one  whole,  and  indeed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
that  which  is  apparently  much  inferior  equal  to  that  which  is 
far  superior  ;  for  as  light  and  radiation,  so  the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  man  are  in  essence  and  principle  one.  They  are 
one  in  the  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who  is  one  God. 

This  combination  of  the  two  fundamental  commandments  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  law,  but  Jesus  was  the 
first  one  to  give  it  expression — He,  of  whom  Geiger  says  :  “He 
never  uttered  an  original  thought.”  Never  was  an  assertion 
uttered  which  so  insultingly  degrades  the  original  and  historical 
greatness  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  We  have  dealt  justly 
with  Hillel’s  sentence,  but  we  know  Hillel — Geiger’s  reformer, 
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lauded  at  the  expense  of  Jesus — better,  than,  to  allow  a  false 
representation  of  him  upon  the  basis  of  a  single  and  one-sided 
sentence.  Hillel’s  ministry  was  by  no  means  reformatory, 
much  less  creative.  It  consisted  essentially  in  nothing  else 
than  in  the  development  of  the  so-called  oral  law,  which  had  in 
view  the  discovery  of  the  intent  of  the  Mosaic  statutes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  rules  of  interpretation  and  the  guarding  of  these 
against  infringement  by  a  hedge  of  new  traditions.  In  this 
legal  overstraining  of  the  Mosaic  law,  Hillel  had  a  worthy  rival 
in  the  stricter  and  more  painstaking  Schammai. 

An  example  may  help  to  point  out  how  far  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  law  was  then  lost.  This  contains  the  indirect  instruc¬ 
tion  (Ex.  16  :  5)  that  what  is  to  be  eaten  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
shall  be  prepared  the  day  before.  The  intent  and  object  is 
very  plain.  The  Sabbath-rest,  which  the  Mosaic  law  grants  no 
less  to  servant  and  maid  than  to  lord  and  mistress,  shall  not  be 
interrupted  by  culinary  labor.  These  teachers  of  the  law,  how¬ 
ever,  raise  the  question  whether  an  egg  then,  that  was  laid  on 
the  Sabbath,  might  be  eaten  also  on  the  Sabbath-day.  One 
should  suppose  that  common  sense  would  have  settled  this 
question,  inasmuch  as  in  the  laying  of  eggs  man  takes  no  active 
part ;  but  they  declared  the  eating  of  such  an  egg  uncondition¬ 
ally  prohibited,  if  laid  by  a  hen  kept  for  that  purpose,  since  in 
such  a  case  it  would  be  the  result  of  week-day  work,  carried  on 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  hence  contrary  to  the  law.  In  this  both 
these  “Fathers  of  Antiquity”  agreed.  But  how,  if  the  hen  was 
intended  to  be  eaten,  and  not  for  the  laying  of  eggs ;  and  how, 
if  a  Sabbath  and  a  holiday,  and  hence  (since  a  holiday  is  re¬ 
garded  as  sacred  as  the  Sabbath)  two  Sabbaths  come  together  ? 
Here  Schammai,  contrary  to  his  custom,  judged  less  strictly 
than  Hillel,  since  he  allowed  the  egg,  of  a  hen  kept  to  be  eaten, 
which  had  been  formed  on  the  Sabbath  or  holiday  preceding, 
and  laid  on  the  holiday  or  Sabbath  following.  But  Hillel,  the 
“reformer”  according  to  Geiger,  the  “true  teacher  of  Jesus,” 
according  to  Renan,  argued  as  follows  :  Inasmuch  as  that  egg 
had  been  formed  on  a  Sabbath  or  holiday,  and  hence  was  origi¬ 
nated  contrary  to  the  law,  it  is  therefore  not  allowable  to  be 
used  on  the  holiday  or  Sabbath  following  when  it  was  laid  ;  and 
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although  it  might  be  allowable  in  itself  on  that  same  holiday 
or  Sabbath  to  use  the  egg  of  such  a  hen,  in  case  it  had  been 
laid  on  a  holiday  or  Sabbath  which  neither  a  holiday  nor  Sab¬ 
bath,  either  follows  or  precedes,  yet  even  this  must  be  regarded 
as  forbidden,  and  for  this  reason,  lest  one  might  otherwise  fall 
into  the  temptation  to  use  it  on  such  a  holiday  or  Sabbath, 
when  for  the  given  reason  it  is  absolutely  prohibited.  And 
since  also  one  dare  not  carry  from  place  to  place  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  that  which  is  forbidden  to  be  used,  therefore  such  an  egg 
must  not  only  not  be  eaten,  but  dare  not  even  be  taken  up  and 
stored  away  ;  whence  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
conscientious  person  will  not  even  touch  it,  for  he  might  per¬ 
chance  take  it  into  his  hand,  and  that  he  will  not  look  upon  it, 
lest  it  might  tempt  him.  In  this  celebrated  controversy  of  the 
schools  concerning  the  egg,  as  in  many  similar  ones,  Hillel  was 
regarded  as  right  over  against  Schammai ;  for  a  voice  from 
Heaven  is  said  to  have  been  heard,  which  said  :  “The  words  of 
both  are  the  words  of  the  living  God,  but  let  practice  follow 
the  school  of  Hillel. 

Now  let  one  imagine  a  scrupulous  Jew  turning  to  Jesus  with 
the  question,  whether  it  be  allowable  to  eat  an  egg,  laid  by  a 
hen  at  such  and  such  a  time!  Let  us  suppose,  that  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  Man,  whose  entire  appearance  was  like  the  em¬ 
bodied  spirit  of  the  laws,  like  the  resistless  repudiation  of  all 
gnat-straining,  he  had  not  choked  with  the  question  on  his 
tongue,  one  may  imagine  what  sort  of  an  answer  he  would  have 
received.  For  when  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  asked  Jesus: 
“Why  walk  not  Thy  disciples  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
elders,  but  eat  bread  with  unwashen  hands  (that  is,  not  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  traditional  washing)?  He  answered:  “Well  hath 
Esaias  prophesied  of  you  hypocrites,  as  it  is  written,  ‘This  peo¬ 
ple  honoreth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me. 
Howbeit  in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  mem  For  laying  aside  the  commandment  of 
God,  ye  hold  the  tradition  of  men,  as  the  washing  of  pots  and 
cups;  and  many  other  such  like  things  ye  do,”  Mark  7  :  5  et 
seq.  That  ceremony,  therefore,  of  which  a  rabbinical  proverb 
says:  “Whosoever  disregards  the  washing  of  hands  shall  be 
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destroyed  from  the  earth,”*  has  no  religious  value  in  the  eyes  of 
Jesus ;  and  already  this  one  example  shows  what  a  decided 
stand  He  took  against  that  traditionary  principle  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  development  of  which  properly  rests  the  fame  of 
Hillel.  There  is  world-wide  difference  in  their  fundamental 
aims.  That  of  Hillel  is  juridical,  casuistic,  and  nationally  cir¬ 
cumscribed,  but  that  of  Jesus  is  universally  religious,  moral  and 
human.  Hillel  lives  and  moves  in  externalism,  Jesus  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  The  latter  frees  God's  law  from  the  barriers 
with  which,  in  view  of  its  national  design,  it  had  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  ;  the  former,  however,  tries  in  every  way  to  secure 
these  barriers,  partly  by  means  of  stricter,  partly  by  milder  tra¬ 
ditions,  without  having  any  special  compunctions  concerning 
the  warning  :  “Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  com¬ 
mand  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  ought  from  it,”  Deut.  4  :  2. 

Pragmatic  history  is  here  greatly  perplexed.  Nowhere  can 
there  be  found,  in  the  time  and  country  of  Jesus,  a  connection- 
point  for  the  way  and  manner  in  which  He  opposed  the  moral 
to  the  ceremonial.  Renan  tears  the  bonmot,  by  which  Hillel 
won  a  proselyte  from  its  connection  with  his  activity  in  order 
to  make  Jesus  dependent  on  Hillel;  and  Geiger  succeeds  in 
making  it  appear  that  Jesus  followed  the  steps  of  Hillel,  while 
such  as  are  not  too  poorly  versed  in  Jewish  literature  know  that 
Hillel  traveled  the  highway  of  Rabbinical  lore,,  while  Jesus 
turned  him  His  back  on  it  and  pursued  a  course  such  as  had 
never  before  entered  human  mind. 

And  how  often  the  Essenes  have  had  to  do  duty  l  But  this 
Free  Mason-like,  fraternal  order,  dwelling  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  nowhere  appear  in  the  arena  of  N,  T,  history 
and  since  they  even  surpass  the  Pharisees  in  point  of  abstemi¬ 
ousness  and  purification,  and  even  more  scrupulously  avoided 
intercourse  with  the  common  people,  one  can  imagine  only  a 
relationship  of  mutual  repulsion,  had  they  at  all  come  in  con- 
tact  with  Jesus,  who  received  publicans,  fishermen  and  so-called 
sinners  as  His  disciples;  ate  and  drank  with  them,  and  instead 
of  fasting  encouraged  in  them  rather  a  frame  of  mind  filled  with 
festal  joy,  Mark  2  :  18,  19. 
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Nowhere  can  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  that  day  a  starting- 
point  for  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.  Only  the  O.  T.  prophecy, 
which  revived  again  in  John  the  Baptist  after  two  and  a  half 
centuries  of  silence,  offers  such  a  one.  In  Jesus  culminates  the 
old  prophetic  views  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  dead  works  of 
the  law.  But  He  does  not  merely  say :  “The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,”  but  also  :  “The 
Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,”  Mark  2  :  27,  28.  He, 
therefore,  attributes  to  Himself  in  person  an  eminence  not  only 
above  tradition,  but  directly  above  the  letter  of  the  Sinaitic 
law — an  eminence  which  no  prophet  could  have  applied  to  him¬ 
self  without  sacrilegious  presumption.  And  He  does  not  stop 
with  vindicating,  in  an  expository  way  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
over  against  its  letter,  but  He  opposes  His  own  utterances  as  a 
full  and  final  expression  of  the  will  of  God,  over  against  the 
imperfectly  revealed  will  of  God  in  the  Thora,  which  only  He 
would  dare  to  venture  who  was  conscious  of  being  the  Mediator 
of  the  new  covenant  (Jer.  31  :  31),  in  whom,  after  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  prophets,  the  work  of  revelation,  begun  in  the 
Sinaitic  covenant,  should  be  completed. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  law  allows  a  husband  to  put  away  his 
wife  by  means  of  a  bill  of  divorcement,  if  he  discovers  in  her 
aught  that  is  disgraceful,  and  it  is  burdened  with  the  single  re¬ 
striction  that  he  dare  never  take  her  back  as  wife  again,  if  in 
the  meantime  she  had  become  the  wife  of  another  (Deut.  24  : 
1-4).  The  formulating  of  the  admissible  ground  for  divorce  is 
here  so  vague,  that  Hillel  contradicted  the  school  of  Schammai 
(who  limited  the  “disgraceful”  to  moral  disgrace),  by  the  sincere 
assertion  that  a  man  might  divorce  his  wife  even  if  she  only 
burnt  a  meal  for  him.  Jesus,  however,  is  not  satisfied  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  letter  of  the  law  as  strictly  as  possible,  but  He  goes 
much  farther  and  deeper.  On  the  one  hand  He  notices  in  the 
allowing  of  divorce  and  the  prescription  of  the  bill  of  divorce, 
an  act  of  the  educational  wisdom  of  God,  which  could  only 
gradually  lead  out  unto  true  holiness  a  carnally-minded,  obsti¬ 
nate  race.  On  the  other  hand,  He  sets  up  against  this  tempor¬ 
ary  divine  permission,  the  original,  creative  institution  of  mar¬ 
riage  as  a  holy  and  inviolable  bond  between  the  man  and  his 
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one  wife  (Mark  io  :  5-9),  and  His  own  declaration  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  absolutely  no  ground  for  divorce  save  adultery  :  “But  I 
say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  save  for 
the  cause  of  fornication,  causes  her  to  commit  adultery ;  and 
whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced  committeth  adul¬ 
tery”  (Matt.  5  :  32).  What  a  lofty  self-consciousness  of  co-equal, 
divine  sovereignty  is  contained  in  this :  “But  I  say  unto  you  !” 
The  Sinaitic  law  is  to  Him  a  vestibule  of  divine  revelation.  He 
is  self-conscious  of  being  the  Mediator  of  the  definitive  divine 
revelation. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  even  the  most  skeptical 
criticism  will  admit  as  a  faithful  example  of  Jesus’  mode  of 
teaching,  He  acknowledges,  on  the  one  hand,  the  divine  char¬ 
acter  of  the  law  and  the  entire  O.  T.  scripture,  since  in  Matt. 
5:17  He  says :  “Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law, 
or  the  prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill.  For 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  ”On 
the  other  hand,  He  opposes  the  literal,  external  authority  and 
practice  of  the  law,  and  insists  upon  an  entirely  new,  inwardly 
free  and  deeper  fulfillment,  showing  forth  in  several  instances 
the  true  spiritual  meaning  of  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  inter¬ 
nal  work,  which  begins  in  Deuteronomy  and  continues  in  the 
prophets,  is  here  brought  to  consummation  by  Him,  who  de¬ 
clares  Himself  as  the  Fulfiller  of  the  law  and  of  prophecy.  He, 
who  according  to  Geiger,  “never  uttered  an  original  thought,” 
internalizes  and  spiritualizes  the  law  in  a  way  hitherto  unheard 
of,  essentially  different  from  the  Jewish-Alexandrian  allegory,  and 
with  which  individual  rays  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  cannot 
compare.  Let  one  read  only  how  in  Matt.  5  :  33-37  He  lays 
hold  by  the  root  of  the  prohibition  of  desecrating  the  name  of 
God  and  of  perjury :  “But  let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea  ; 
nay,  nay;”  that  is,  a  plain  “Yea”  and  “Nay”  shall  be  equal  to  a 
formal  oath,  for  the  truly  pious  stands  continually  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God.  Likewise  the  command,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill.” 
While  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  preparatory  times,  pro¬ 
hibits  murder,  He,  the  Lawgiver  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  now 
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at  hand,  declares  even  him  guilty  of  murder  who  is  angry  with 
his  brother,  dishonors  and  scorns  him,  Matt.  5  :  21-24.  And 
how  incomparably  glorious  is  His  exposition  (Matt.  5  :  38-48) 
of  the  law  of  retaliation  by  the  spirit  of  divine  love !  Recom¬ 
pense  shall  be  practiced,  but  evil  shall  not  be  rewarded  with 
evil  but  with  good.  The  law  indeed  also  commands:  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  (Lev.  19  :  18),  but  it  grants 
the  stranger  what  it  prohibits  to  a  fellow-countryman  (Deut. 
23  :  20 ;  24  :  7) ;  it  sanctions  slavery,  sanctions  avenging  of 
blood,  sanctions  the  inexorable  subduing  of  the  heathen  with 
bloody  weapons.  The  requirement  of  the  command  of  love  to 
one’s  neighbor,  here  still  appears  as  narrow  as  the  character  of 
a  law  appointed  for  a  nation  and  not  for  humanity.  Jesus,  how¬ 
ever,  breaks  down  this  national  partition  and  teaches  universal 
charity,  without  regard  to  nationality,  station,  merit  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  My  neighbor  is  every  one  who  has  need  of  me  and  of 
whom  I  have  need,  even  my  enemy.  All  men  shall  recipro¬ 
cally  regard  each  other  as  brothers,  for  they  have  one  Father  in 
Heaven,  whom  He,  Jesus,  has  revealed  and  brought  nigh  to 
them.  This  command  of  a  universal  human  love  is  nowhere 
found  in  the  O.  T.  Scriptures,  and  although  they  here  and  there 
require  magnanimity  towards  an  enemy,  it  is  nevertheless  Jesus, 
who  first  and  alone,  has  raised  to  a  moral  principle  this  charity 
that  includes  even  an  enemy.  History  proves  what  a  world¬ 
stirring  utterance  this  is  :  “Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you,  that  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven”  (Matt.  5  : 44,  45). 
In  these  words  there  is  held  up  to  humanity  the  highest  ideal  of 
morality.  Nothing  higher  is  possible.  All  true  progress  of 
human  history  consists  ever  since  in  the  triumph  of  this  love. 
As  much  of  it  as  Judaism  recognizes,  it  owes,  not  to  Hillel  or 
any  other  of  its  ancient  sages,  but  to  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who,  according  to  Geiger,  “never  uttered  an  original  thought” — 
who  in  fact,  however,  by  this  principle  of  all-embracing  love, 
established  a  new  era  whose  light  Judaism  itself  was  not  able 
to  escape,  which  is  so  far  from  recognizing  Him  (from  whom 
this  light  streams  forth)  that  the  Zurich  Rabbi,  Dr.  Kisch,  in 
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his  work  on  Hillel  (1877)  extols  him  as  the  creator  of  a  new  soil 
in  which  the  divine  doctrine  has  grown  to  the  mighty  tree, 
“which  to-day  overshadows  the  entire  civilized  world.” 

But  not  Hillel,  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  but  Jesus,  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Sanhedrin  unto  the  heathen,  planted  this  mus¬ 
tard-seed  in  the  world’s  field,  which  has  grown  into  the  tree 
that  casts  its  shadow  over  all  the  earth.  The  ideal  morality  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  consists  in  the  intensified  letter,  the 
free  spirit  of  the  law.  Only  blinded  national  pride  could  pos¬ 
sibly  mistake  in  Jesus  the  great  Man  who  penetrates  the  essence 
of  morality  to  its  innermost  depths,  the  Prophet  who  opposes 
the  hypocritical,  heartless  work-righteousness  of  His  time  with 
the  attestation  of  the  spirit  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  Prophet 
like  unto  Moses  (Deut.  18  :  15),  who  is  mediator  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  revelation  of  God,  as  Moses  was  of  that  which  was  pre¬ 
paratory.  And,  according  to  His  own  self-attestations,  He 
is  still  more  than  this.  He  does  not  only  tower  incomparably 
above  Hillel  and  all  sages — yea  all  of  Israel’s  prophets — as  the 
emancipator  of  religion  from  its  hitherto  swaddling-cloths  and 
leading-strings,  but  at  the  close  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  modern  criticism  admits  as  “the  most  genuine  of  the 
genuine,”  He  takes  His  position  as  the  future  Judge  of  men, 
who  holds  them  responsible  for  their  hearing  and  doing  the 
word  which  He  proclaimed,  and  who  unmasks  the  hypocrites, 
that  would  justify  themselves  before  Him,  with  the  sentence : 
“I  never  knew  you,  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity” 
(Matt.  7  :  21-23).  And  when  the  high-priest  asked  Him,  “Art 
Thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ?”  He  answered  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mark  14  :  62:  “I  am  ;  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.”  In  these  self-attestations  He  raises  His  Per¬ 
son  above  humanity  into  the  very  presence  of  God.  All  human 
destinies  are  by  Him  decided,  and  God’s  sovereignty  over  man 
is  realized  in  Him.  And  what  a  lofty  self-consciousness  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  His  calling  Himself  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of 
God !  We  will  not  interpret  these  names  now,  but  they  declare 
at  least  this,  that  the  movement  of  humanity  towards  God,  and 
the  movement  of  God  towards  humanity,  meet  in  His  Person, 
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like  two  lines  in  a  common  centre.  In  His  Person,  as  it  were, 
heaven  and  earth  stretch  out  to  each  other  the  hand  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  What  shall  we  say  to  this  view  of  Himself  by  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  He  places  himself  at  the  head  of  humanity, 
on  the  other,  in  essential  union  with  God  ?  Passing  by  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  trend  of  that  criticism  which  cuts  out  the  “transcendental” 
in  the  self-attestations  of  Jesus  as  spurious,  and  that  false  exe¬ 
gesis  which  reduces  it  to  that  which  is  comprehensible,  there 
remains  but  the  choice,  either  with  Strauss  and  Renan  to  place 
this  Galilean,  with  all  His  actual  greatness  which  cannot  be 
wrested  from  Him,  under  the  pathological  view  of  an  eccentric¬ 
ity  bordering  on  madness,  or  with  Paul  and  all  the  Apostles  to 
bow  ourselves  believingly  and  devoutly  before  the  God-man, 
who,  when  human  distress  had  become  the  sorest,  from  an  inner 
necessity  made  His  appearance  to  relieve  this  distress — not  like 
a  Deus  ex  machina ,  but  gradually  prepared  in  the  consciousness 
and  history  of  Israel  up  to  that  last  prophetic  voice,  which  fore¬ 
tells  the  theanthropic  Mediator  at  the  same  time  with  His 
Elijah-like  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist :  “Behold,  I  will  send 
my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me:  and 
the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple, 
even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in  :  be¬ 
hold  he  shall  come  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts”  (Mai.  3  :  1).  The 
messenger  is  Elias.  The  Lord  who  comes,  sent  by  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  is  God  of  God.  He  is  called  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant, 
because  in  Him  are  completed  the  appearances  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Covenant  since  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  bearing  on  the 
covenant  relations  existing  toward  Israel.  The  Lord  and  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant  are  one  person,  for  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  is  the  Lord  Himself — His  presence  (Ex.  33  :  14;  Deut. 
4  :  37  ;  Is.  63  :  9),  in  which  He  manifests  Himself.  O  Israel, 
people  of  the  covenant,  be  mindful  of  this !  If  Jesus  be  not 
this  Lord  and  covenant-angel  who  was  to  come,  you  will  still 
have  to  await  His  advent ;  but  God  and  man  in  one  person  must 
be  your  Messiah,  your  Saviour ,  if  your  prophets  down  to  this  Mal- 
achi  have  spoken  the  truth. 

It  is  time  however  that  we  unfold  the  third  picture,  in  order 
.to  contrast  this  Hillel  (whom  Renan  thinks  he  may  regard  as 
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the  true  teacher  of  Jesus,)  and  Jesus.  This  third  picture  will 
make  clear  to  us  how  the  two  differ  in  their  lives  as  sufferers  ; 
and  it  will  appear  whether  Gratz  is  correct  in  his  history  of  the 
Jews  (3  vol.  1863),  when  he  says:  “The  meekness  and  humility 
of  Jesus  remind  one  of  Hillel,  whom  He  seems  to  have  univer¬ 
sally  followed  as  pattern.” 

TII. 

The  Talmud*  gives  an  account  of  two  men,  who  fell  out  with 
each  other  in  Jerusalem.  “Nevermore !”  said  the  one,  “I  will 
give  that  man  400  Sus  (a  coin  worth  a  Roman  denarius,  bear¬ 
ing  the  image  of  Zeus),  who  is  able  to  tempt  Hillel  into  real 
anger.”  “I’ll  take  you  up,”  cried  the  other.  It  was  “upon  a 
Friday  afternoon,  and  Hillel  was  just  engaged  in  washing  and 
combing  for  the  morrow.  At  this  unseasonable  time,  and  with¬ 
out  addressing  him  by  his  becoming  title,  some  one  before  his 
door  screamed  out:  “Is  Hillel  here?”  The  latter  hastily  threw 
his  mantle  about  him,  came  out  and  said  :  “My  son,  what  can 
I  do  for  you  ?”  “I  have  a  question  for  you,”  answered  this 
coarse  fellow.  “Let  us  have  it,  my  son,”  rejoined  Hillel.  “Why 
have  the  Babylonians  such  ugly  ball-shaped  heads?”  continued 
the  other.  Hillel  replied :  “An  important  question  this,  my 
son !  It  is  because  they  lack  sensible  midwives.”  The  inter¬ 
rogator  turned  his  back  to  Hillel,  took  his  leave  and  waited  an 
hour.  Then  he  came  again  and  cried  out  as  before:  “Is  Hillel 
here?  Is  Hillel  here?”  The  latter  came  again  wrapped  in  his 
mantle,  and  said  :  “My  son,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?”  “I  have 
a  question  for  you.”  “What  is  it,  my  son  ?”  “Why,”  asked 
the  clown,  “have  the  Thermudians  such  small  mogul-eyes  ?” 
“An  important  question  this,  my  son !”  said  Hillel,  “Because 
they  inhabit  broad,  sandy  steppes.”  The  inquirer  left  again  and 
waited  another ‘hour,  when  he  resumed  the  same  noise  before 
his  door:  “Is  Hillel  here?  Is  Hillel  here  ?”  Hillel  came,  the 
third  time,  clad  in  his  mantle,  and  asked  :  “My  son,  what  can  I 
do  for  you  ?”  “I  have  a  question  for  you,”  was  the  reply. 
“What  is  it  my  son?”  returned  Hillel.  “Why,”  asked  this 
fellow,  “have  the  Africans  such  broad,  flat-feet?”  “An  import- 
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ant  question  this,  my  son !”  said  Hillel.  “Because  they  live  in 
marshy  countries.”  The  interrogator  continued  :  “I  would  still 
have  many  questions  to  ask,  but  I  fear  you  may  get  provoked.” 
Hillel,  drawing  his  mantle  closer  about  him,  sat  down  by  his 
side  and  said  :  “Just  continue  to  ask  whatever  you  may  wish  to 
know,”  when  the  other,  disarmed,  interrupted  :  “So  you  are 
this  Hillel,  whom  people  call  the  Prince  of  Israel?”  “Yes,” 
was  the  reply.  “Well,  if  you  are,  I  hope  there  are  few  like  you 
in  Israel!”  “Why,  my  son  ?”  interrogated  Hillel.  “Because  I 
lost  400  denarii  on  your  account.”  “Not  so  hasty,  my  son !” 
rejoined  Hillel ;  “it  is  better  that  you  lose  400  and  again  400 
denarii  on  Hillel’s  account,  than  that  Hillel  lose  his  patience.” 

So  great  was  Hillel’s  good  nature.  It  was  boundless.  For 
he  used  to  hire  a  saddle-horse  and  halberdier  for  one  that  had 
become  impoverished,  and  when  on  one  occasion  the  guard 
was  not  to  be  had,  he  is  said  to  have  acted  himself  as  one  for 
three  miles.  Indeed  his  good  nature  transcended  the  bounds 
of  truth  ;  for  while  Schammai  demanded  the  truth  in  the  nup¬ 
tial-song  concerning  the  appearance  of  the  bride,  Hillel  taught 
that  although  she  be  never  so  homely,  one  must  put  himself 
in  the  place  of  the  bridegroom  and  thus  sing  :  “Oh  !  the  lovely, 
charming  bride!”  Through  his  good  nature  Hillel,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  was  able  to  utter  a  lie,  for  at  one  time,  by  means 
of  a  cunning  trick,  he  passed  an  ox  for  a  cow,  which  he  offered 
as  a  sacrifice  in  the  temple-court,  in  order  not  to  antagonize  the 
school  of  Schammai  concerning  a  question  of  the  law.  Only 
from  the  fact  that  his  renowned  meekness  had  its  light  and 
dark  side,  can  we  explain  that,  under  the  cowardly  and  cruel 
despotism  of  Herod  the  First,  he  held  (without  being  molested), 
the  highest  national  place  of  honor  in  Jerusalem ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  attained  like  Moses  the  age  of  120  years. 

Gentleness,  with  its  sister  virtues  of  humility  and  patience 
was  also  one  of  the  fundamental  features  in  the  character  of  Jesus. 
On  this  account,  indeed,  He  is  called  the  Lamb  (John  1  :  29 ; 
Is.  53  :  7).  Ever  journeying  and  denying  Himself  every  enjoy¬ 
ment  not  itself  contributing  to  His  calling,  He  unweariedly  bore 
with  the  people  that  pressed  Him  in  search  of  healing  and  in¬ 
struction,  and  when  He  withdrew  Himself  it  was  merely  to  es- 
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cape  an  unhealthy  and  thoroughly  injurious  enthusiasm,  or  else 
to  gain  new  strength  in  the  solitude  of  prayer  for  this  labor  of 
serving-love.  The  Son  of  Man,  He  says,  (Mark  io  :  45),  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many.  In  these  words  is  contained  that  idea  of  ex¬ 
piation,  which  appears  absurd  to  the  calculating  intellect,  but 
which  (we  may  say  this  without  exaggeration)  is  written  upon 
the  heart  of  humanity  among  all  nations  and  in  all  stages  of 
culture.  If  the  Roman  Curtius  thrusts  himself  into  the  abyss 
for  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  or  Iphigenia  is  sacrificed  be¬ 
fore  the  sailing  of  the  Grecian  fleet  towards  Troy,  or  the  brother 
of  the  emperor  Wu  wang  in  China,  consecrates  himself  to 
death,  to  save  him  that  was  taken  ill,  this  all  takes  place  at  the 
impulse  of  this  to  mankind  common  idea.  But  there  is  no 
people  upon  the  earth,  among  whom  this  idea  is  purer  and 
more  thoroughly  native,  than  the  Jewish.  Sin  requires  expia¬ 
tion,  say  its  voices  for  6000  years,  be  it  by  the  punishment  of 
the  sinner,  which  satisfies  justice,  or  by  the  self-surrender  of  the 
righteous,  which  vouchsafes  grace  unto  the  sinner.  In  the  first 
place  suffering  atones  as  such  ;  in  the  second  place  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  suffer,  combined  with  its  merit  and  its  effect  passing 
over  to  him,  who  avails  himself  of  it.  The  entire  O.  T.  sacrificial 
system  was  a  shadowing  forth  of  this  idea ;  for  here  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  the  blood  to  the  altar  everywhere  precedes  the  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar.  First,  the  gift  is  made  acceptable  by  means  of 
an  atonement — and  the  means  is  blood,  of  which  God  the  Law¬ 
giver  says  (Levit.  17  :  11):  “For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
blood  :  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an 
atonement  for  your  souls :  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an 
atonement  by  virtue  of  the  soul”  which  is  contained  in  it  and 
which  interposes  vicariously  for  the  guilty.  But  the  idea  of 
atonement  is  only  typically,  not  really,  set  forth  by  the  sacrifice- 
of  animals  (as  is  evident  from  this  “I  have  given  for 

only  a  being  that  is  like  him  and  yet  guiltless,  freely  sacrificing 
himself  for  the  sinner,  can  atone  for  him.  In  accordance  with 
this  idea  a  Jewish  rule  says  (referring  to  the  fact  that  the  high- 
priest,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  could  only  when  he  had  ex¬ 
piated  for  himself  make  atonement  for  the  priesthood  and  the 
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entire  Israel) :  “The  guilty  cannot  atone  for  the  innocent,  but 
only  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.”  Another  Jewish  adage  says : 
“The  death  of  the  righteous  is  expiatory.”  Even  to-day  you 
may  hear  the  pious  son  say,  when  he  recollects  his  father  : 
“May  I  share  the  atonement  of  his  death-bed  !”  Still  may  the 
tender  hearted  be  heard  praying  for  his  avenger:  “If  he  be  in 
the  wrong,  may  my  being  nearer  right,  be  attributed  to  his 
credit;”  and  if  the  degenerate  son  of  a  pious  mother  is  finally 
saved,  the  popular  voice  says :  “He  was  helped  by  the  merit  of 
his  mother.” 

In  conformity  with  this  idea  of  a  mysterious,  but  none  the 
less  actual  reciprocity  of  moral  guilt  and  moral  merit,  Jesus  re¬ 
solved  to  offer  Himself  as  an  atonement  for  His  people  and  for 
all  humanity.  He  knew  that  there  was  no  greater  evil  in  the 
world  than  sin,  the  root  of  all  evil.  This  sin  in  its  entirety  He 
took  upon  His  heart  and  conscience  as  His  own,  in  order  that, 
by  means  of  a  holy  life  and  innocent  death,  He  might  cancel 
this  burden  of  debt  before  God,  the  righteous  and  gracious 
One,  and  to  furnish  in  His  Person  the  history  of  man  with  a 
new  and  vivifying  beginning.  But  what  warrant  had  He  for 
making  this  idea  of  atonement — which  existed  in  this  form 
among  mankind,  and  especially  among  His  own  people — the 
innermost  fact  of  His  consciousness  and  the  characteristic  work 
of  His  life?  We  answer:  Because  with  divine  certainty  He 
knew  Himself  to  be  the  King-Messiah,  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
current,  secularized  hope  of  a  Messiah,  but  in  the  sense  of  the 
O.  T.  types  and  prophecies,  which  give  to  the  universal  rule  of 
the  Messiah  the  dark  background  of  suffering  and  death,  which 
was  to  result  to  His  own  good  and  to  the  world’s  salvation. 
When  He  heard  in  Isaiah  53  :  4,  5,  His  people  penitently  con¬ 
fess:  “Surely  He  has  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows; 
yet  we  did  esteem  Him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted. 
But  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised  for 
our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him  : 
and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed,”  with  this  word  of  God  in 
Scripture,  which  described  unto  Him  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
there  chimed  in  the  Word  of  God  in  His  own  Essential  Being, 
which  told  Him  :  “  Thou  art  He ;  ”  And  thus  that  external  and 
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this  internal  Word  of  God  were  completed  in  the  words  of  His 
divine-human  consciousness,  This  am  /,  into  a  harmonious  triad, 
before  which,  now  preponderatingly  joyful,  now  preponder- 
atingly  sad,  all  the  powers  and  fibers  of  His  being  trembled. 

From  the  time  He  presented  Himself  for  baptism  at  Jordan, 
He  was  prepared  to  take  upon  Himself  the  baptism  of  blood.. 
He  knew  His  murderers,  viz.,  those  Pharisees,  who  placed  the 
bigoted  observance  of  the  law  above  this  prophetic  fulfillment, 
which  would  usher  in  a  new  era;  and  He  knew  His  slaughter¬ 
house,  viz.,  that  Jerusalem,  where  Simon,  the  son  of  Hillel,  as 
chief  of  the  Sanhedrin,  stood  way  in  the  background  compared 
with  the  High-priest  Caiaphas,  the  proud  and  blood-thirsty  Phar¬ 
isee,  already  threatened  Him  in  the  midst  of  His  three  years’ 
ministry  with  murder  in  the  most  multifarious  forms.  Yet  He 
escaped  in  order  to  insure  by  means  of  His  preceding  work, 
making  His  self-sacrifice  understood  and  to  secure  its  success. 
But  every  step  in  His  never-resting,  wandering  life,  brings  Him 
nearer  to  that  Jerusalem  of  which  He  says :  “It  will  not  do  that 
a  prophet  perish  outside  of  Jerusalem!”  Luke  18:31-33. 
Thither  He  draws,  without  any  compulsion,  like  a  gentle  lamb. 
Inasmuch  as  He  does  not  fear  death,  He  also  does  not  fear  man; 
and  since  He  suffers  death  to  pay  the  debt  of  sin  and  to  destroy 
the  power  of  sin,  His  gentleness  is  coupled  with  the  grandeur 
of  frank  and  open  veracity,  which  we  miss  in  the  mildness  of 
Hillel.  He  who  could  say :  “Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,”  (Matt.  1 1  : 28),  laid  also  the  scourge  upon 
those  desecrating  the  temple,  despised  the  threat  of  Herod  An- 
tipas  who  dreaded  Him  as  the  avenging  ghost  of  the  murdered 
John  the  Baptist,  discharged  the  thunders  of  His  woe  over  the 
Pharisees,  and  kept  back  no  truth,  however  it  may  have  dis¬ 
turbed  the  minds  of  men.  For  He  was  determined  to  put  away 
the  religion  of  shadows,  and  through  His  self-sacrifice  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  religion  of  substance.  On  this  He  was  resolved,  and 
thereto  He  knew  Himself  to  be  called.  For  while  all  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  prophets  knew  themselves  to  be  placed  under  the  re¬ 
vealed  law,  He,  as  Teacher  and  Executor  of  the  true  will  of 
God,  placed  Himself  above  the  revealed  law  as  its  personal 
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goal  and  actual  end  ;  and  even  as  a  prisoner  before  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  and  before  Pilate,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  odds  against 
Him,  He  does  not  cease  to  avow  His  divine  and  royal  eminence. 

We  stand  finally  once  more  in  the  face  of  the  aforementioned 
dilemma :  Either  this  view  of  Himself  was  self-delusion,  and 
Judaism  was  right,  when  it  separated  itself  from  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  as  from  a  faithless  daughter  behind  Hillel’s  partition  wall 
of  the  law,  or  He  was  really  the  One  whom  the  entire  body  of 
Apostles  and  also  the  Gospel  of  Mark  confesses  to  be,  when  it 
says  :  “The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God ;  as  it  is  written  in  the  prophets :  Behold  I  send  my  mes¬ 
senger  before  Thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  Thy  way  before 
Thee.  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  His  paths  straight.”  Either  He  is 
a  man  who  overestimates  Himself  and  who,  notwithstanding  all 
the  truth  of  His  assertions,  adulterated  rather  than  purified  the 
idea  of  God,  inasmuch  as  calling  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  He 
made  Himself  like  God  in  essence,  and  claiming  to  be  the  Re¬ 
deemer  and  Judge  of  the  world  He  assumed  equality  in  office; 
or  else  He  is  really  the  Christ,  whom  the  O.  T.  prophecy  fore¬ 
tells  as  the  Son  of  David  and  at  the  same  time  the  bodily  ap¬ 
pearance  of  God  (Is.  9  :  5  and  10:21),  as  the  pierced  One,  with 
whom  God  identifies  Himself  (Zach.  12  :  10),  as  the  Messenger 
of  the  covenant  and  at  the  same  time  the  Lord,  i.  e .,  He  who 
comes  to  His  temple  as  Judge  of  the  world,  (Mai.  3:1).  And 
either  we  have  to  stand  with  the  Jewish  high-priest,  who,  when 
upon  his  question,  “Art  Thou  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  ?” 
he  received  the  answer,  “Thou  hast  said,”  exclaimed  with  the 
guise  of  astonishment :  “Behold,  now  ye  have  heard  His  blas¬ 
phemy  ;”  or  we  will  take  our  stand  with  the  heathen  centurion, 
who  observed  the  expiring  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  and  after  His 
last  breath  exclaimed :  “Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God,”  (Matt. 
27  :  54).  Yes,  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  He  is  this  as  the 
dead,  but  now  ever-living  One — the  Antitype  of  Isaac,  the  only- 
begotten  of  Abraham,  whom  he  sacrificed  upon  Moriah — the 
Antitype  of  David,  who  says  (Ps.  16  :  10):  “Thou  wilt  not  suffer 
Thy  Holy  One  to  see  corruption,” — the  Messiah  of  God,  who, 
being  as  much  divine  as  human  in  essence,  is  called  by  the  pro- 
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pbets  “the  mighty  God,”  (Is.  9  :  6),  and  “the  Lord  our  right¬ 
eousness,”  (Jer.  23  :  6);  the  Fulfiller  of  the  law  and  prophecy, 
in  whom  all  predictions  and  types  of  the  old  covenant  are  Yea 
and  Amen  ;  the  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  who  beginning  at 
Israel  embraces  all  humanity  and  makes  mankind  a  brother¬ 
hood,  giving  to  all  an  equal  title  to  the  salvation  that  has  ap¬ 
peared.  Here  is  more  than  Hillel.  This  is  He,  before  whom 
Hillel’s  wisdom  of  the  law  and  the  law  itself  must  turn  pale,  as 
the  taper-light  and  moonlight  do  before  the  rising  sun. 

Therefore  we  let  Hillel’s  people  mourn  at  Hillel’s  grave : 
“Woe  to  the  modest,  the  pious,  the  disciple  of  Ezra!”*  but  we 
will  magnify  the  patient,  spotless,  now  slaughtered  Lamb  of 
God,  while  we  make  as  our  own  the  confession,  which  the  later 
Israel  in  deep  contrition  makes  concerning  its  former  unbelief : 
“He  was  oppressed,  and  He  was  afflicted,  yet  He  opened  not 
His  mouth  :  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  He  openeth  not  His 
mouth.  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him  :  He  hath  put 
Him  to  grief,  when  thou  shalt  make  His  soul  an  offering  for 
sin,  He  shall  see  His  seed,  He  shall  prolong  His  days,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  His  hand,”  (Is.  53  :  7,  10). 
Hillel  is  dead  and  belongs  to  the  past  as  the  representative  of  a 
system  of  extinct  statutes ;  but  Jesus  lives,  and  every  progress 
in  culture  is  the  advancing  victory  of  that  light  which  emanates 
from  Him.  A  Geiger  may  say  that  “He  never  uttered  an  orig¬ 
inal  thought,”  yet  it  still  remains  a  world-historical  fact  that  in 
this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a  new  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  the  life  from  God  has  arisen  to  the  world  ;  and  if  the  words 
of  prophecy  do  not  deceive,  the  time  will  yet  come  when  Joseph 
shall  make  himself  known  unto  his  brethren  who  delivered  him 
unto  the  heathen,  and  when  all  the  twelve  stars  of  Israel  shall 
bow  before  Him,  to  whom  Jehovah  says  by  the  mouth  of  Isa¬ 
iah  (49  :  6) :  “It  is  a  light  thing  that  Thou  shouldst  be  my  ser¬ 
vant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  pre¬ 
served  of  Israel :  I  will  also  give  Thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles, 
that  Thou  mayest  be  My  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth.” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  ROM.  7  :  14-25. 

By  Rev.  John  Tomlinson,  A.  M.,  Aaronsburg,  Pa. 

The  point  in  controversy  is  whether  what  is  here  written  is 
to  be  understood  of  St.  Paul  when  he  was  an  unconverted  Phar¬ 
isee,  or  after  he  became  a  Christian  and  an  Apostle  ?  The 
Apostle  says:  “I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.  For  that  which  I 
do  I  allow  not :  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not.  If  then  I  do 
that  which  I  would  not,  I  consent  unto  the  law  that  it  is  good. 
Now  then  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me. 
For  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is  in  my  flesh,)  dwelleth  no  good 
thing,  for  to  will  is  present  with  me ;  but  how  to  perform  that 
which  is  good,  I  find  not.  For  the  good  that  I  wrould  I  do  not, 
but  the  evil  wrhich  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  Now  If  I  do  that  I 
would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in 
me.  I  find  then  a  law7,  that,  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is 
present  with  me.  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  in¬ 
ward  man  :  But  I  see  another  law  in  my  members,  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  members.  O  wretched  man  that 
I  am!  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?  I 
thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  So  then  with  the 
mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God ;  but  with  the  flesh  the  law 
of  sin.” 

In  this  chapter  St.  Paul  is  pursuing  his  general  subject,  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  speaks  of  Sanctification  as  a  fruit  of  Jus¬ 
tification,  and  shows  that  those  who  are  justified,  are  no  longer 
under  the  law,  but  under  grace.  This  he  illustrates  by  a  simili¬ 
tude,  vs.  1-6.  Next  he  adduces  some  objections  and  refutes 
them,  7-16.  And  then,  in  conclusion,  he  confirms  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine  from  his  own  experience,  17-25. 

Luther  and  the  old  theologians,  as  also  most  modern  theo¬ 
logical  writers,  maintain  that  the  passage  above  quoted  should  be 
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interpreted  of  St.  Paul  after ,  and  not  before ,  his  conversion,  that 
is,  of  Paul  in  a  state  of  grace  and  not  merely  in  a  state  of  convic¬ 
tion. 

The  Lutheran  interpretation  is  sustained  by  the  following  ar¬ 
guments  : 

1.  The  conflict  between  the  law  in  the  members  and  the  law 
of  the  mind,  or  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  Gal.  5:17,  can 
only  be  understood  of  believers,  or  of  such  as  have  been  born 
of  the  Spirit,  John  3  :  6,  and  in  whose  hearts  and  minds  God 
has  written  His  law,  Jer.  31  :  33. 

2.  Paul  savs :  “I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward 
man,”  by  which  is  meant,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  in 
Paul’s  epistles,  the  new  creature,  the  new  man,  the  divine  na¬ 
ture,  kraft  nnd  sinn,  the  effect  of  spiritual  regeneration,  2  Cor. 
4:16,  17 ;  Eph.  3:16;  4  :  23,  24  ;  Col.  3:10;  1  Pet.  3:4;  Rom. 
2  :  29. 

3.  In  v.  25,  the  apostle  thanks  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
saying  :  “So  then  with  the  mind,”  the  spirit,  “I  myself  serve 
the  law  of  God ;  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin.”  This  lan¬ 
guage  must  necessarily  be  understood  of  a  true  convert. 

4.  Further  he  uses  the  present  tense:  “I  do,”  “I  do  not,”  “I 
hate,”  “I  consent,”  “I  delight,”  &c.  Whereas  in  v.  9,  compare 
also  vs.  5  and  6,  he  uses  the  past  tense  :  “I  was  alive,”  “we 
were  in  the  flesh,”  &c.  “I  was  alive  without  the  law  once  :  but 
when  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived  and  I  died.”  This 
w^as  conviction.  From  the  fourteenth  verse  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  he  uses  the  first  person  singular  and  the  present  tense, 
because  he  is  exhibiting  his  own  experience  since  he  became  a 
Christian  and  an  apostle. 

5.  In  v.  9-1 1,  he  describes  his  Pharisaical  condition  under  the 
law,  to  which  he  now,  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  subjoins 
a  view  of  the  state  of  grace. 

6.  He  approves  both  the  law  and  diligence  in  it,  v.  16,  which 
no  unregenerate  man  would  do.  None  but  a  truly  converted 
man  could  do  so,  Gen.  6:5;  Jer.  17:9;  Matt.  7:18;  Eph. 
2:1;  Col.  2  :  1 3  ;  Phil.  2:13. 

7.  As  a  true  penitent,  he  acknowledges  and  confesses  his 
wretchedness,  saying :  O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall 
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deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death,  v.  24.  But  the  impen¬ 
itent  and  unconverted  will  not  acknowledge  either  the  wretch¬ 
edness  or  greatness  of  their  sins. 

8.  In  v.  15  he  speaks  of  a  condition,  in  which,  he  says:  “That 
which  I  do,  I  allow  not ;  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not ;  but 
what  I  hate,  that  do  I,”  which  could  not  be  said  of  the  unre¬ 
generate. 

9.  The  apostle  distinguishes  himself  from  himself ,  his  mind 
( vovs )  from  his  flesh  (a  a  pH),  v.  25  :  With  the  mind  I  myself 
serve  the  law  of  God  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin.  It  is 
still  the  same  person,  though  acting  in  this  apparently  contra¬ 
dictory  manner.  This  can  only  be  understood  of  a  time  when 
he  fulfilled  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  another  time  when  he  did 
so  no  more. 

10.  Paul  sees  another  law  in  his  members  warring  against  the 
law  of  his  mind  and  bringing  him  into  captivity  to  the  law  of 
sin,  which  is  in  his  members.  See  v.  23.  This  good  disposi¬ 
tion  like  the  house  of  David  grows  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
the  sinful  disposition  like  the  house  of  Saul  grows  weaker  and 
weaker  to  the  end  of  life.  This  can  only  apply  to  the  regen¬ 
erate.  As  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  in  this  article  to  give 
the  Lutheran  explanation  of  this  text,  it  will  be  pertinent  to 
quote  a  few  Lutheran  authors. 

1.  The  oldest  and  greatest  of  these  is  Luther  himself.  In  his 
preface  to  Romans,  he  says  : 

“He  (Paul)  shows  how  spirit  and  flesh  contend  against  each 
other  in  a  man,  and  gives  himself  as  an  example  that  we  may 
learn  rightly  to  apprehend  the  work  of  mortifying  sin  within 
us.  He,  however,  designates  both  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  a  law, 
since  just  as  it  is  the  nature  of  the  divine  law  to  impel  and  to 
demand,  so  likewise  the  flesh  impels  and  demands  and  raves 
against  the  spirit  and  is  intent  on  satisfying  its  desires.  On  the 
other  hand  the  spirit  too  impels  and  demands  over  against  the 
flesh,  and  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  its  desires.  This  conflict 
continues  in  us  as  long  as  we  live,  in  one  more,  in  another  less, 
according  as  the  flesh  or  the  spirit  becomes  stronger,  and  the 
entire  man  embraces  both,  spirit  and  flesh,  contending  with 
each  other  until  he  become  altogether  spiritual.” 
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Again  in  his  Commentary  on  Romans,  7  :  14,  23,  24 :  “I  am 
carnal,  sold  under  sin.  I  see  another  law  in  my  members,  war¬ 
ring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  cap¬ 
tivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.  O  wretched 
man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death” — Luther  says :  “Here  not  only  the  school  men,  but  also 
some  of  the  old  fathers  are  much  troubled,  seeking  how  they 
may  excuse  Paul.  For  it  seemeth  unto  them  absurd  and  un¬ 
seemly  to  say  that  the  elect  vessel  of  Christ  should  have  sin.. 
But  we  credit  Paul’s  own  w7ords,  wherein  he  plainly  confesses 
that  he  is  sold  under  sin,  that  he  is  led  captive  of  sin,  that  he 
hath  a  law  in  his  members  rebelling  against  him,  and  that  in 
the  flesh  he  serveth  the  law  of  sin.  Here  again  they  answer 
that  the  apostle  speaketh  in  the  person  of  the  wicked.  But  the 
wicked  do  not  complain  of  the  rebellion  of  their  flesh,  of  any 
battle  or  conflict,  or  of  the  captivity  and  bondage  of  sin ;  for 
sin  mightily  reigneth  in  them.  This  is,  therefore,  the  very  com¬ 
plaint  of  Paul  and  all  the  faithful.’7 

The  Schmalkald  Articles  contain  the  following  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  daily  repentance,  viz.:  St.  Paul  testifies,  Rom.  7  :  23, 
that  he  contends  with  the  law  in  his  members,  & c.,  and  that 
not  by  his  own  strength,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  Form 
of  Concord,  this  quotation  is  made  :  “For  we  know  that  the  law 
is  spiritual:  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.  For  I  know  that 
in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing  ;  for  I  de¬ 
light  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man,  (born  again  by 
the  Spirit  of  God) :  I  see  another  law  in  my  members,  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.”  The  authors  of  the 
Book  of  Concord,  Andrese,  Martin  Chemnitz,  &c.,  express 
themselves  thus :  “Since  in  St.  Paul  and  in  others  who  have 
been  regenerated,  the  natural  or  carnal  free-will  opposes  even 
after  regeneration  the  law  of  God,  much  more  is  it  before  re¬ 
generation  rebellious  and  hostile  to  the  law  of  God.” 

John  Arndt  in  his  True  Christianity,  (Phila.  Ed.  1834),  p.  74, 
on  the  law7  in  the  members  and  the  law  of  the  mind,  says,  that 
Paul  by  his  own  example  teaches  that  there  is  such  a  conflict 
in  believers  and  appeals  to  Romans,  7  ;  18,  19,  23,  to  prove  it. 
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Gerhard ,  in  bis  Loci  Theologici,  Loc.  xi.  cap.  io,  treating  of 
Concupiscence  in  the  Regenerate ,  quotes  this  passage  as  proof- 
text,  and  says :  “Manifestly  the  apostle  being  renewed  by  the 
Spirit  was  not  consenting  to  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  but  was 
resisting  them.  *  *  Because  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his 

mind  he  hated  those  motions  of  lust,  he  denied  that  he  wrought 
them  so  far  as  he  was  spiritual  ;  for  he  was  doing  what  he 
hated,  so  far  as  he  was  carnal.  The  apostle  distinguishes  him¬ 
self,  renewed  in  spirit,  from  the  sin  still  dwelling  in  his  flesh. 
*  *  Although,  therefore,  the  regenerate  may  be,  through  the 

Holy  Spirit,  delivered  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  dominion  of 
the  flesh  (in  which  respect  it  is  denied  that  they  are  “in  the 
flesh,”)  nevertheless  they  still  in  some  degree  labor  under  the 
infirmity  of  the  flesh  and  aspire  after  complete  renewal.” 

Dr.  C.  M.  Pfaffen  in  his  comments  on  this  passage,  says, 
“Paul  does  not  describe  a  conflict  between  reason  and  desire, 
but  between  flesh  and  spirit,  and  understands  it  of  Paul  himself 
and  the  regenerate  generally.” 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THIS  VIEW  MUST  BE  ANSWERED. 

1.  It  is  objected,  that  it  is  in  conflict  with  what  he  af¬ 
firms  of  himself  in  v.  14,  when  read  in  the  light  of  v.  9,  of 
chap.  8,  viz.,  that  he  is  carnal ,  which  is  elsewhere  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  unregenerate.  It  is  enough  to  answer  that  the 
apostle  does  not  assert  himself  to  be  absohitely  carnal,  but  only 
in  the  sense  that  sin  and  the  remains  of  depravity  dwell  in  him 
and  cause  him  inconvenience  and  trouble.  He  means  the  same 
thing  that  he  does  when  he  calls  the  Corinthians  carnal ,  1  Cor. 
3:1:  the  same  thing  that  Christ  does  when  He  says  “the 
flesh  is  weak,”  Matt.  26  :  41.  Galatians,  5  :  17,  gives  the  apos¬ 
tle’s  view  fully :  “The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the 
spirit  against  the  flesh,  in  consequence  of  which  the  regenerate 
need  to  guard  and  war  against  carnal  promptings,  Galatians 
5  f  19-21. 

2.  It  is  objected,  also,  because  Paul  says :  “I  am  sold  under 
sin,”  which  is  inconsistent  and  absurd  of  the  regenerate  who 
have  been  freed  from  sin,  Rom.  6:18.  But  “sold  under  sin” 
does  not  refer  to  present  time,  but  to  the  fall  of  Adam,  sold 
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under  sin  in  him,  not  voluntarily,  but  involuntarily,  a  bondage 
now  broken,  but  with  effect  still  left  in  the  lusting  of  the  flesh 
against  the  spirit.  He  was  still  subject  in  some  degree  to  in¬ 
dwelling  sin,  but  not  under  the  ruling  dominion  of  sin,  which  is 
elsewhere  called  flesh  and  living  in  the  flesh,  v.  5,  John  3  :  6. 

3.  It  is  further  objected  because  Paul  says:  “What  I  hate 
that  do  I,”  v.  15,  and  that  he  is  brought  into  captivity  to  the 
law  of  sin,”  v.  23,  which  is  also,  it  is  alleged,  irreconcilable  with 
the  state  of  a  regenerated  person,  who  has  been  “freed  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death,”  8  :  2.  We  answer :  The  apostle, 
however,  speaks  of  such  a  doing  of  evil  as  he  hates  ;  hence,  he 
cannot  mean  outward  and  gross  sins,  but  sins  of  infirmity, 
which  only  the  regenerate  do  hate.  The  unregenerate  do  both 
love  and  practice  gross  sins.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  con¬ 
trariety  of  character  expressed  by  the  law  in  the  members  and 
the  law  of  the  mind,  can  only  be  found  in  the  regenerated,  this 
text  of  doubtful  interpretation,  must  be  explained  as  referring 
to  them  only.  Hence  we  believe  that  the  apostle  Paul  speaks 
of  himself  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  regenerated  in  this  para¬ 
graph  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  There  are,  however,  some 
Lutheran  divines,  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  Paul  describes 
his  threefold  condition  in  this  seventh  chapter  of  the  Romans, 
viz.:  First,  a  state  of  nature;  secondly,  a  state  of  conviction; 
and  thirdly,  a  state  of  grace,  and  that  the  fourteenth  verse  treats 
of  the  apostle’s  former,  legal  and  Pharisaical  condition.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  interpretation  the  first  and  second  of  the  above  objec¬ 
tions  vanish  away.  This  is  a  succinct  statement  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  our  Church  on  a  perplexing  and  difficult  passage  of 
scripture. 

From  all  this  we  may  observe : 

1.  The  more  fully  we  understand  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
divine  law,  the  less  confidence  we  will  have  in  ourselves.  Multi¬ 
tudes  cannot  fulfill  the  law  outwardly,  to  say  nothing  of  inward 
sincere  obedience. 

2.  Those  who  are  regenerated  sin  with  dislike  and  disgust, 
mit  unlust.  They  hate  evil,  every  evil  thought,  indeed,  and 
delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man. 
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3.  The  most  pious  and  holy  and  eminent  Christians  should 
watch  and  pray,  since  they  have  such  a  dreadful  bosom  enemy, 
indwelling  sin,  law  of  sin,  and  body  of  death  to  resist. 

4.  It  is  not  indwelling,  but  reigning  sin  that  destroys,  Rom. 

8  :  1. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

ESSENTIALS  IN  THE  TEACHER  OF  THEOLOGY* 

By  Rev.  C.  S.  Albert,  A.  M.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

It  is  almost  needless  for  me  to  say  to  you,  dear  brother,  that 
the  position  which  you  assume  to-night  is  one  of  extraordinary 
importance.  It  gives  to  you  a  vantage-place  from  which  you 
may  largely  mould  the  future  of  the  Church,  by  training  the 
minds  and  hearts  that  will  hereafter  guide  and  rule  the  Church 
of  the  General  Synod.  Youth  comes  to  you  with  all  its  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  impression  from  strong  teaching,  whether  wise  or 
unwise.  The  judgment  is  not  deliberative  and  conservative  as 
it  will  be  in  the  later  years  of  age  and  experience.  The  un¬ 
formed  reasoning  powers,  doubtful  of  their  own  conclusions, 
seek  guidance ;  whilst  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  exalts  the  per¬ 
suasive  teacher.  When  therefore  a  man  of  acknowledged  abil¬ 
ity,  wins  their  confidence,  secures  their  love,  awes  yet  stimu¬ 
lates  by  the  breadth  and  greatness  of  his  attainments,  he  can 
almost  direct  their  future.  The  impulse  he  gives  to  their  stud¬ 
ies  marks  the  tendencies  of  their  future  course.  He  can  so  in¬ 
still  principles  that  he  will  live  in  every  man  who  passes  from 
the  quiet  of  the  scholastic  halls  to  the  busy  world. 

Many  instructors  fail  to  do  this  because  they  do  not  educate. 
They  are  mere  purveyors  of  information.  There  are  some 
things  which  are  not  in  the  books.  They  cannot  be  formulated, 
stated  in  dry,  hard  terms.  Clay  is  a  very  useful  substance.  It 
may  be  turned  into  a  surprising  number  of  forms  of  worth  and 
even  of  rarest  beauty,  but,  when  God  breathed  upon  the  lifeless 

*The  charge  delivered  by  Rev.  Albert,  President  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  to  C.  A.  Stork,  D.  D., 
at  his  installation  as  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology,  Sept.  28th,  1881. 
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day,  it  changed  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  most  wondrous  of 
the  creations  of  the  earth,  man,  became  a  living  soul. 

We  all  may  have  access  to  the  facts;  we  can  carry  them  to 
others  as  men  carry  bricks  to  the  builders,  but,  to  take  these 
facts  and  make  them  luminous  and  beautiful,  that  is  quite  an¬ 
other  matter.  To  do  the  latter  is  to  educate,  to  do  the  former  to 
instruct.  It  is  not  enough  to  load  the  memory  with  informa¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  quicken  the  minds  to  healthful  thought, 
to  strengthen  the  powers  of  self-help,  to  make  the  dry  bones  of 
theology  live,  clothed  with  flesh,  beautiful  with  inward  life. 
Well  says  one,  “Education  does  not  end  with  the  school-room. 
We  talk  of  ‘finished  education.’  Education  only  ends  when  man 
is  in  his  winding  sheet.  The  best  teacher  is  he  who  sends  forth 
his  pupils  not  only  with  great  attainments  but  convinced  that 
education  is  the  work  of  life  and  resolved  to  improve  them¬ 
selves.” 

You  will  pardon  a  younger  man  for  suggesting  what  seems 
to  him  essentials  in  a  worthy  theological  teacher.  It  can  do  no 
harm  to  state  these  impressions;  the  larger  and  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  yourself  and  your  worthy  colleagues  can  readily  take 
whatever  of  truth  there  is  here  and  reject  whatever  is  crude  or 
wrong. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  every  great  theological  teacher 
should  possess  large  and  thorough  knowledge,  so  far  as  is  possi¬ 
ble,  of  the  great  theological  questions,  both  material  and  crea¬ 
tive  knowledge.  “The  task  of  the  theologian,”  says  Gladstone, 
“is  the  noblest  of  all  the  tasks  which  it  is  given  to  the  human 
mind  to  pursue.”  He  deals  with  the  profoundest  problems 
of  the  world,  of  humanity,  of  the  infinite,  of  God.  The  con¬ 
clusions  reached  affect  the  destinies  of  man  not  alone  in  this 
world,  but  in  the  world  to  come.  His  thought,  argument  and 
learning  may  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  comfort,  morality, 
religious  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  There  are  many  questions 
which  he  will  be  called  upon  to  answer  which  demand  “an 
amount  of  special  knowledge  which  few  possess;”  and  it  may 
be  in  not  a  few  cases  the  answer  will.be  found  “in  the  line  of 
pure  scientific  and  literary  inquiry.  Modern  theology  must 
work  out  the  settlement  of  a  number  of  questions  by  the  fair 
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weapons  of  knowledge  and  research  with  no  eye  but  an  eye  to 
the  truth.  Within  this  sphere  there  is  no  light  but  the  dry 
light  of  knowledge.” 

Therefore,  we  repeat,  to  be  eminently  useful  a  theological 
teacher  should  have  broad,  comprehensive,  accurate  knowledge. 
There  were  no  need  of  Seminaries,  nor  of  Professors,  unless  this 
were  the  case.  They  are  to  unfold  to  the  student  the  folly  of 
error  as  taught  by  the  history  of  the  past,  disclosed  by  the  pure 
light  of  Revelation.  The  clear  reason,  based  on  God’s  word, 
should  penetrate  its  sophistries.  They  are,  by  their  knowledge, 
thought,  scholarship,  to  declare  with  authority  the  worth  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  which  though  they  may  not 
be  in  their  infinite  conceptions,  clearly  comprehended,  may  yet 
be  apprehended  by  the  wise  theologian,  who  has  “weighed  the 
difficulties  surrounding  them,  and  understands  these  difficulties, 
though  he  has  not  solved  them.” 

There  should  as  a  second  requisite  be  demanded  of  every 
great  theological  teacher  devoted  love  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Love  based  on  faith  solves  many  questions  which  the  intellect 
alone  can  never  reach.  Knowledge  is  cold.  It  may  dazzle,  but 
it  cannot  inspire  or  create  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  living  Christ 
that  wins  man,  not  the  truth  without  His  person.  The  cross 
draws  all  men  unto  Him  and  in  the  light  of  that  love  every 
doctrine  He  taught  lives  and  inspires. 

The  personal  piety  of  the  theological  teacher,  growing  with 
his  knowledge,  makes  the  great  facts  of  the  Theology  which  he 
teaches  warm  with  life,  influential  to  the  utmost  upon  his  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  only  as  he  with  abiding  faith  and  love  in  Christ, 
teaches  His  words  and  doctrines,  that  he  so  loses  himself  in  the 
truth  that  those  who  hear  see  nothing  of  their  Professor,  are 
not  admiring  his  eloquence  and  learning,  but  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  truth  and  truth  alone. 

It  is,  as  we  have  so  often  felt,  only  higher,  when  we  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  one  who  with  rare  skill  and  perfect  mastery  of  his  in¬ 
strument,  brought  forth  lovely  sounds,  yet  there  was  a  weak¬ 
ness.  The  man  was  conscious  of  self  and  was  not  absorbed  in 
the  deep  thoughts  that  the  composer  sought  to  express  in  the 
music.  While  still  another  lost  in  them,  forgetful  of  himself,  of 
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his  hearers,  absorbed  in  the  pathos  and  beauty  of  his  theme, 
strangely  stirred  our  heart  and  brought  tears  to  our  eyes.  Only 
higher  than  this,  a  man  swayed  by  love  to  Christ,  forgetful  of 
self,  in  the  truth  set  forth  not  only  discloses  its  power  and  beauty, 
but  the  Christ  Himself  doth  speak. 

And  it  leads  me  to  indicate,  last  of  all,  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  side  of  his  life.  The  Master  was  much  among  men,  and 
His  truth  was  ever  adapted  to  their  wants.  “The  common 
people  heard  Him  gladly.”  The  theological  teacher  cannot  ask 
himself  too  often  how  shall  this  doctrine  be  made  of  worth  to 
my  fellow-men  ?  It  will  prevent  that  dry  abstruseness,  that 
scholastic  hardness  which  so  often  repels  and  wearies,  in  which 
life  is  sacrificed  to  form  and  the  demands  of  the  reason  and 
logic.  The  theological  teacher  should  know  man,  know  him 
in  every  day,  personal  intercourse,  that  he  may  teach  the  com¬ 
ing  teachers  how  to  feed  the  flocks  with  living  bread  and  not 
harden  them  with  sentimentalities  which  touch  for  a  time,  but 
leave  the  heart  burned  and  worthless  at  last. 

It  might  seem  to  some  as  though  your  usefulness  was  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  declaration  to  support  the  confession  which  you 
are  now  called  upon  to  make.  It  is  true,  questions  vary  from  age 
to  age.  The  changing  years  bring  new  difficulties.  We  do  not 
battle  exactly  as  the  fathers  did.  But  that  which  they  settled 
has  the  deep  foundation  of  truth.  Starting  from  the  central 
facts  of  Lutheran  Theology  you  cannot  reach  any  other  con¬ 
clusions  than  those  which  are  so  clearly  set  forth  in  our  Confes¬ 
sions.  The  slightest  study  of  the  Lutheran  Church-fathers  dis¬ 
closes  their  ardent  piety  and  the  solid  scriptural  foundation 
upon  which  they  built  the  glorious  edifice  of  Lutheran  Theol¬ 
ogy* 

But  there  is  and  must  be  in  a  living  Church  an  ever  new  ap¬ 
plication  of  truth.  The  body  of  the  weapon  remains  ever  the 
same,  but  the  sharp  spear-point  is  ever  new.  A  Lutheran  in 
spirit  your  teaching  will  agree  with  the  Confessions,  and  upon 
this  foundation  you  with  new  truth  will  help  build  up  the  fu¬ 
ture  Church.  Liddon  well  says:  “Faith  discerns  in  dogma  the 
regulation  of  its  thought,  not  its  stoppage,  not  its  imprisonment, 
not  its  petrifaction ;  just  as  the  mathematician  finds  in  the  ax- 
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ioms  which  are  the  base  of  his  science,  the  fixed  principles 
which  guide  his  onward  progress,  not  the  tyrannical  obstacle 
which  enthralls  and  checks  him.  Unbelief  decries  dogma,  not 
because  dogma  is  an  impediment  to  faith,  but  because  it  is  faith’s 
true  and  trusty  friend.  The  real  crime  of  dogma  is  that  it  treats 
as  settled  and  certain  that  which  unbelief  would  fain  regard  as 
doubtful  or  false.  If  you  believe  a  thing  to  be  true  you  have 
no  objection  to  saying  so.  And  when  Christianity  is  warned 
not  to  be  dogmatic,  it  is  irresistibly  implied  that  however  beau¬ 
tiful  she  may  be,  she  must  not  assume  to  be  absolutely  true.” 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  our  Church  to  have  had  as 
teachers  of  Theology  some  men  not  in  sympathy  with  her 
spirit  or  her  Confessions.  The  influence  has  not  been  for  her 
welfare.  It  has  weakened  her,  made  it  easy  for  men  to  be  so 
broad  as  to  lose  all  strength  of  conviction,  men  without  any 
settled  faith,  driven  hither  and  thither,  as  driftwood  in  the  cur¬ 
rent,  by  every  change  of  public  sentiment,  men  who  could  be 
false  to  her  without  any  sting  of  conscience,  men  who  served 
her,  not  because  she  possessed  divine  truth  with  a  divine  work 
to  accomplish,  but  because  she  gave  them  a  livelihood  which 
might  be  laid  down  on  every  whim  and  caprice.  If  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  has  a  right  to  live,  she  has  a  right  to  live  in  her 
own  way,  faithful  to  her  past,  and  on  the  sure  foundations  of 
the  past  to  construct  the  greater  and  better  Church  of  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  thoughtful  words  of  Martensen: 
“Continued  growth  and  regeneration  are  the  imperative  condi¬ 
tions  of  every  spiritual  life,  which  will  not  succumb  to  death. 
For  everything  which  enters  time  present  is  subject  to  contin¬ 
ual  change,  either  to  life,  or  to  death.”  Lutheran  theology  is 
not  a  dead,  lifeless  thing  which  cannot  change. 

“On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  said  that  genuine  progress  has 
its  presupposition,  its  base  in  conservatism.  For  real  progress 
is  an  advance  in  connected ,  symmetrical  development,  and  must 
therefore  take  its  footing  in  existing  conditions,  which  are  the 
result  of  a  development  of  former  times — must  remit  the  good 
which  shall  hereafter  be  to  the  good  which  is  and  has  been — 
must  even,  when  it  breaks  down  the  obsolete  and  the  false, 
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with  careful  hand  hold  fast  the  thread  of  continuity  and  of  true 
tradition.  Therefore,  we  find  in  the  great  reforming  personali¬ 
ties — for  instance,  Luther’s  sharp,  discriminating  power,  energy 
in  construction  of  a  new  system  combined  with  a  deep  con¬ 
servative  spirit,  reverence  for  the  former  ages  of  the  Church, 
leniency  towards  whatever  had  been  handed  down  from  thence 
in  so  far  as  the  truth  did  not  absolutely  demand  its  abrogation, 
and  an  endeavor  by  moderate  measures  to  lead  over  into  the 
new  circumstances  as  we  have  already  an  example  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  (Acts.  15).  It  is  not  those 
weak  minds  which  are  struck  by  every  new  phase  of  the  Gospel 
which  are  fitted  to  shape  the  true  future  of  the  Church,  this  is 
only  shaped  by  the  strong  who  seeing  equally  as  well  the  new 
at  the  same  time  grasp  the  old  with  firmness.” 

“May  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Father  of 
glory  fill  you  with  the  knowledge  of  His  will  in  all  wisdom  and 
spiritual  understanding,  that  you  may  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord 
unto  all  pleasing,  being  fruitful  in  every  good  work  and  increas¬ 
ing  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  strengthened  with  all  might,  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  glorious  power  unto  all  patience  and  long-suffer¬ 
ing  with  joyfulness.” 


ARTICLE  VIIL 

ADVANCE  IN  THEOLOGY.* 

By  Prof.  C.  A,  Stork,  D.  D.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

The  temper  of  the  age  is  not  favorable  to  the  dignity  of  The¬ 
ology.  I  say  dignity ;  for  the  vitality,  the  effectiveness  and  the 
growth  of  Theology  are  as  great  now  as  ever.  But  that  which 
goes  to  make  the  dignity  of  a  department  of  knowledge,  the 
respect  in  which  men  hold  it,  the  interest  they  feel  in  its  devel¬ 
opment,  the  reverence  they  have  for  its  utterances, — this  is  sadly 

*  Inaugural  address  of  Dr.  Stork  at  his  installation  as  Professor  of  Di¬ 
dactic  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States.  Delivered  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  Church,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  28,  1881, 
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wanting  to  the  science  of  Theology.  Time  was  when  she  was 
easily  queen  of  the  sciences :  she  placed  her  chair  at  the  head 
of  all  faculties.  In  fact  she  was  imperious  and  sought  to  absorb 
all  knowledge  into  herself.  She  usurped  the  whole  range  of 
thought  and  allowed  no  rivals,  no  equals,  only  subject  feuda- 
ries.  She  crowded  science  and  art  and  history  into  a  corner, 
and  kept  the  main  field  for  herself. 

But  all  that  has  changed.  From  being  queen  she  has  come 
in  general  estimation  to  be  only  hanger-on  at  the  door  of  the 
palace  of  knowledge,  allowed  to  prattle  of  her  interests  to  pass¬ 
ers  in  and  out,  in  their  moments  of  leisure,  in  virtue  of  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  better  days  she  has  seen.  Theological  books 
are  sneered  at  in  the  literary  forum  as  the  threshing  of  wheat¬ 
less  straw.  The  very  claim  of  Theology  to  a  place  among  the 
serious  studies  of  men  is  ridiculed.  Universities  are  founded 
with  schemes  of  investigation  and  instruction  covering  all  con¬ 
ceivable  fields  of  knowledge,  but  with  no  place  for  the  study  of 
Theology.  The  theological  professor  is  looked  on  as  a  curious 
instance  of  the  survival  of  a  function  and  organ  quite  outgrown. 
Even  the  ordinary  congregation  of  believers  has  its  small  stone 
to  throw,  and  says  that  ‘it  does  not  want  doctrinal,  or  theologi¬ 
cal  preaching.’ 

It  is  a  melancholy  picture,  and  would  call  for  only  a  moment’s 
glance,  were  it  not  that,  with  the  decay  of  her  dignity,  Theology 
has  not  been  at  all  afflicted  with  any  decay  of  life.  The  grave 
world  of  letters  sneers  at  theological  books  ;  but  there  are  more 
printed  and  sold  than  ever.  Theological  discussion  is  stigma¬ 
tized  as  so  much  lunar  politics ;  but  there  are  a  thousand  men 
who  study  the  being  and  nature  of  God  for  one  who  considers 
the  nature  of  gravitation.  And  while  the  Universities  shut 
their  doors  on  the  profession  of  this  science,  there  are  more 
men  of  learning  and  intellectual  power  called  to  its  study  to-day 
than  in  any  preceding  time. 

How  does  this  anomaly  happen  ?  Why  is  Theology  so  per¬ 
ennial  in  interest,  and  yet  so  contemptible  in  popular  esteem  ? 

First  of  all,  we  should  premise  that  this  attitude  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  thought  is  only  temporary.  It  is  the  downward  slope  of 
the  wave,  which  will  come  up  again  as  certainly  as  it  went  down. 
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Some  ephemeral  water  insect  born  and  dying  in  the  hour,  float¬ 
ing  down  the  incline  might,  we  may  suppose,  descant  on  the 
tendency  of  water  to  go  down,  and  declare  that  the  ocean  was 
passing  away  into  unknown  depths.  And  something  like  this 
is  the  talk  of  the  hour  on  the  decay  of  faith  and  the  decline  of 
Theology.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  insect  mistaking  a  wave  for 
the  ocean. 

As  surely  as  man  has  a  nature  that  craves  the  infinite,  and 
reaches  out  for  that  which  is  above  and  beyond  him,  the  mys¬ 
terious,  the  unfathomable,  the  spiritual,  so  surely  Theology  will 
resume  its  dignity.  Not  the  same  imperious,  dogmatic  rank 
it  once  had,  crushing  all  rivals,  refusing  companions ;  but  a 
high  place,  the  highest.  We  might  say  that  even  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  would  not  be  the  destruction  of  Theologv. 
For  before  the  Bible  came  men  theologized,  because  before  the 
Bible  men  asked  whence  do  we  come,  whither  do  we  go,  what 
are  we,  have  we  a  law  of  life,  have  we  a  God  ?  And  they  will 
go  on  asking  it,  Bible  or  no  Bible,  forever  fumbling  at  the  lock, 
even  though  they  cannot  turn  the  key. 

You  must  decapitate  man’s  nature  before  you  can  get  the 
theologian  out  of  him.  You  must  cut  off  his  top-most  part, 
the  head  and  crown  of  his  being,  his  conscience,  his  spiritual 
nature ;  in  short,  you  must  unmake  him  and  make  him  over  if 
you  would  have  him  ask  no  questions  about  the  unseen  world. 

The  infinite  element  in  man,  that  which  makes  his  capacity 
for  the  knowledge  and  communion  of  God,  finds  a  temporary 
scope  now,  as  it  has  done  in  former  ages  of  reaction  from  reli¬ 
gion,  in  dreams  of  an  earthly  paradise.  The  age  has  its  visions 
of  political  and  social  millenniums ;  its  prophecies  of  material 
improvement  that  shall  make  the  world  a  perfect  home,  its  vis¬ 
tas  of  illimitable  progress  opened  by  the  rapid  expansion  of 
every  field  of  knowledge.  In  these  hopes  there  is  an  element 
of  infinitude  ;  rather,  the  mirage  of  infinitude. 

What  the  revival  of  letters  did  for  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
revival  of  science  is  doing  for  the  nineteenth.  With  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Greek  literature  in  the  East  and  the  opening  of  the 
new  world  in  the  West,  the  renaissance  was  intoxicated.  It 
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seemed  to  itself  to  be  entering  on  a  boundless  cycle  of  life 
purely  secular;  and  with  the  widening  horizon  God  and  im¬ 
mortality  were  pushed  out  of  sight.  And  so  is  it  now.  Science 
opens  the  gates  of  a  new  world  ;  and  that  new  world  seems  illim¬ 
itable  :  it  promises  all  the  expansion  that  religion  has  to  offer : 
and  that  world  the  race  must  traverse  till  it  strikes  once  more 
the  inevitable  bounds;  till  it  finds  how  finite  its  new  world  is; 
till  it  learns  as  after  every  new  seculum  of  earthly  hope,  it  has 
always  learned,  that  “the  world  can  never- give  the  bliss  for 
which  we  sigh.” 

But  in  the  meantime  we  are  traversing  that  field ;  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  it ;  and  it  is  to  its  novel,  interest  that  much  of  the 
loss  of  dignity  which  Theology  has  suffered  must  be  accredited. 

It  seems  as  though  the  mind  of  an  age  could  only  entertain 
one  great  line  of  thought  at  a  time ;  that  when  it  throws  a 
great  energy  into  one  current  of  speculation  or  investigation,  it 
by  so  much  diminishes  its  capacity  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
any  other  direction.  Now  this  age  has  thrown  its  mental  en¬ 
ergy  into  one  vast  current,  the  discovery  of  the  phenomena  and 
laws  of  the  natural  world.  It  is  the  age  of  scientific  thought. 
And  the  charm  peculiar  to  the  exercise  of  a  new  order  of  men¬ 
tal  powers  is  upon  our  generation.  If  we  would  describe  that 
charm  in  a  word,  we  would  say  it  lay  in  its  sense  of  reality,  tan¬ 
gibility.  Science  fascinates  the  mind  by  its  element  of  positive¬ 
ness:  and  truly,  apart  from  the  matter  of  scientific  discovery,  its 
vast  extension  of  the  fields  of  knowledge,  the  mastery  it  gives 
man  over  nature,  it  is  doing  a  great  educating  work  on  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  the  race  in  teaching  it  exactness,  sincerity,  love  for 
reality.  It  is  this  new  charm  of  apparent  superior  reality  which 
is  making  it  shine  for  the  moment  over  its  rival  Theology.  We 
are  all  for  the  moment  taken  by  the  wonderful  feat  of  being 
able  to  weigh  the  sun  and  tell  the  number  of  tons  it  turns  in 
the  scales ;  it  seems  that  to  know  how  many  millions  of  years 
it  took  to  evolve  the  earth  out  of  nebulous  mist  is  vastly 
grander  than  to  believe  that  “God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.”  It  is  the  contrast  of  the  sharply  defined,  the  exact, 
with  the  mysterious,  the  dimly  seen,  the  immeasurable.  But 
that  must  pass.  Its  very  charm,  its  positiveness,  its  clear  cut 
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sharply  defined  outline  of  knowledge  becomes  after  awhile  a 
weariness,  for  it  is  a  limitation.  The  eye  loves  a  sharp  outline, 
a  clear  bounded  object ;  but  it  loves  even  more  the  depth  of  the 
limitless  sky ;  and  the  mind  after  the  definite  bounds,  the 
weights  and  measures  of  science,  craves  its  boundless  heaven, 
its  depth  of  mystery  fathomless,  its  infinite  God.  As  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  says,  “there  are  times  when  a  reaction  against  religion  and 
metaphysical  discussion  sets  in,  when  an  interest  in  physical 
science  and  the  practical  arts,  is  called  an  interest  in  things ,  and 
an  interest  in  morals  and  religion  is  called  an  interest  in  words. 
People  do  really  seem  to  imagine  that  in  telling  and  learning 
how  buttons  are  made,  or  papier  mac  he ,  they  shall  find  some 
new  and  untried  vital  resource,  that  the  positive  and  practical 
thing  to  do  is  to  give  up  religion  and  turn  to  them.” 

.  Well,  Mr.  Arnold  is  right.  It  does  seem  as  though  manufac¬ 
ture  and  science  had  driven  Theology  clean  out  of  the  field. 
But  nobody  can  believe  that  “being  instructed  how  buttons  are 
made,”  or  even  how  coral  islands  have  been  formed,  can  be  a 
perennial  source  of  interest  to  such  a  creature  as  man.  He 
was  made  with  the  topmost  part  of  his  being  theological,  and 
to  theology,  after  all  his  divagations,  scientific  or  otherwise,  he 
will,  he  must,  come  back. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  having  animadverted  on  this  tem¬ 
porary  oscillation  of  human  thought  to  other  interests,  we 
might,  in  the  confidence  of  a  final  return  of  the  general  thought 
to  the  themes  of  Theology,  go  on  to  our  main  subject. 

But  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  in  this  matter  of  loss  of  dig¬ 
nity,  Theology  is  altogether  blameless.  Burke  says  :  “Our  an¬ 
tagonist  is  our  helper and  if  the  air  of  contempt  science  has 
assumed  to  Theology  shall  teach  us  to  look  to  our  weaknesses, 
we  may  have  yet  to  add  one  more  to  the  benefits  the  revival  of 
natural  science  has  conferred  on  our  thinking. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  form  of  indictment  which  would  express 
the  age’s  complaint  against  theology,  is  that  it  has  fallen  out  of 
relation  to  life.  That  is  what  the  leaders  of  literature  mean 
when  they  say  “the  theologians  are  only  threshing  over  the 
wheatless  straw  that  is  what  the  scientific  thinkers  mean  when 
they  call  Theology  “lunar  politics and  that  is  what  our  con- 
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gregations  mean  when  they  denounce  a  sermon  as  “dry  Theol- 
ogy”  or  “dry  doctrinal  preaching.”  Different  parts  of  the 
thinking  public  would  differ  as  to  their  views  of  the  truth,  the 
reality  of  Theology  ;  but  they  are  pretty  much  agreed  that  true 
or  not,  real  or  not ;  it  does  not  touch  or  help  the  real  life  we 
are  living.  These  doctrines  about  the  divine  nature,  and  about 
human  nature,  and  about  their  relation,  may  be  all  true,  but  we 
do  not  feel  any  connection  between  them  and  us.  There  may 
be  power  there;  but  it  is  like  the  power  in  the  battery  when  the 
wire  is  broken  ;  it  is  worlds  away. 

Now  if  we  analyze  this  simple  complaint  into  its  causes,  it 
means  that  Theology  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  respect  and  inter¬ 
est  of  the  age  because  it  has  been  too  speculative,  too  notional, 
too  much  a  matter  of  dialectics.  It  has  long  been  a  hard  matter 
for  a  thoughtful  mind  with  no  congenital  bias  towards  logical 
gymnastics,  to  read  a  work  on  Systematic  Theology,  Lutheran, 
Calvinistic  or  Anglican,  and  believe  without  questioning  that 
the  huge  fabric,  with  its  infinite  ramifications,  complicated  con¬ 
structions,  wonderful  net-work  of  argumentation,  was  really  all 
a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  revelation  God  has  made  to  man. 
When  you  get  away  to  some  extreme  closet  of  inferences,  in 
the  topmost  story  of  some  isolated  tower  of  a  doctrine,  you  feel 
as  though  you  had  got  too  far  away  from  your  base.  You  are 
conducted  through  a  series  of  inferences,  corollaries,  dilemmas, 
each  drawn  out  of  something  preceding,  and  when,  looking 
back  for  your  beginning  you  see  but  a  few  obscure  texts,  you 
say,  “this  is  not  building,  but  cob-web  spinning.”  It  may  be 
true ;  but  it  does  not  command  your  interest  or  your  respect  as 
having  any  tangible  relation  to  life.  It  may  be  real ;  but  it  is 
the  reality  of  the  aurora  spanning  the  December  sky :  it  is  all 
in  the  air.  Now  theology  is  the  bridge  that  spans  the  gulf  be¬ 
tween  heaven  and  earth  ;  but  it  must  plant  a  pier  on  either  side. 
It  springs  from  heaven  on  the  one  side ;  but  it  must  touch  the 
earth  on  the  other,  or  men  will  at  last  decline  to  go  over  it. 
The  great  trouble  is  that  theology  has  been  projecting  itself  in 
the  air,  failing  to  touch  life ;  or  touching  it  only  so  remotely,  so 
obscurely,  that  men  have  found  it  hard  to  see  the  connection 
between  the  doctrine  taught  and  the  life  to  be  lived. 
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But  it  will  be  said:  Men  have  been  interested  in  the  most 
metaphysical  theological  discussions ;  there  have  been  ages 
when  whole  nations  have  taken  to  theologizing  furiously  and 
fairly  revelled  in  the  abstrusest  of  dialectics.  Well,  so  they 
have  :  those  of  us  who  remember  our  Gibbon  will  recall  that 
witty  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Gregory  Nazianzen  de¬ 
scribing  the  eager  controversy  over  Arianism  at  Constantinople 
in  the  reign  of  Gratian:  “This  city  is  full  of  mechanics  and  slaves, 
who  are.  all  of  them  profound  theologians,  and  preach  in  the 
shops  and  streets.  If  you  desire  a  man  to  change  a  piece  of 
silver,  he  informs  you  wherein  the  Son  differs  from  the  Father: 
if  you  ask  the  price  of  a  loaf,  you  are  told  that  the  Son  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Father ;  and  if  you  enquire  whether  the  bath  is 
ready,  the  answer  is  that  the  Son  was  made  out  of  nothing.” 
Such  a  passion  for  theology  flourished,  too,  in  the  times  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Reformation,  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Hol¬ 
land,  England,  and  Scotland.  In  our  own  country  it  was  only 
in  the  last  century  that  great  congregations  of  hard-headed  New 
England  farmers  flocked  to  hear  with  breathless  interest  such 
men  as  Dr.  Emmons  read  those  discourses  of  scholastic  the¬ 
ology  which  the  student  to-day  yawns  over,  and  ploughs  his 
way  through  as  though  a  treatise  on  the  differential  calculus. 

What  was  the  secret  of  that  age’s  interest  and  our  indifference? 
Well,  Dr.  Emmons  tells  us :  “How,”  said  a  young  preacher  to 
the  theologian,  “how  shall  I  get  my  people  to  attend  Church?” 
“Give  them,”  said  the  Doctor,  “something  to  attend  to.”  That 
is,  engage  their  intellects,  arouse  their  curiosity:  and  so  in  those 
days  Theology  riveted  an  interest  on  its  wonderful  dialectics 
which  to-day  is  absorbed  by  the  great  fields  of  knowledge  and 
speculation  then  unopened.  Men  at  Constantinople,  and  in 
Leyden,  and  in  New  England  brought  to  the  discussion  of  The¬ 
ology  the  keen  enjoyment  which  men  always  feel  in  argument, 
in  working  out  problems;  but  after  all  it  was  not  an  interest 
that  was  profitable  either  to  Theology  or  those  who  studied  it. 
To  study  the  Trinity  as  one  studies  a  problem  in  Algebra,  to 
work  out  the  puzzle  of  election  and  predestination,  with  the 
same  kind  of  zest  one  has  in  working  out  the  puzzle  15,  this  is 
not  really  having  an  interest  in  Theology,  but  an  interest  in  the 
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exercise  of  one’s  wits.  Now  that  kind  of  intellectual  interest 
has,  in  my  view,  very  fortunately  been  drained  off  from  the  field 
of  Theology  and  found  its  more  legitimate  exercise  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  natural  science,  political  economy,  the  affairs  of  state, 
the  arena  of  trade.  The  day  has  gone  when  it  could  be  said  of 
it,  as  Prof.  Park  has  been  lately  saying  of  the  pulpit  of  New 
England,  that  it  furnished  a  school  of  argumentation  where  the 
choicest  minds  were  trained  for  the  bar  and  the  forum.  Daniel 
Webster  used  to  say  that  he  learned  to  reason  from  listening  to 
the  theological  sermons  of  the  pastor  of  his  native  place.  But 
the  business  of  Theology  is  not  to  teach  logic  but  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God.  And  the  more  Theology  has  flourished  as  an  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  understanding,  the  farther  it  has  got  away  from  the 
real  life  of  men.  The  cure  of  all  indifference,  as  it  is  the  cure 
of  all  skepticism  about  Theology,  is  reality.  The  way  back  to 
the  respect  which  was  once  felt  for  theological  science,  is  to 
show  men  that  it  has  a  real  connection  with  life. 

But  is  not  this  to  give  up  much  of  the  substance  of  Christian 
truth?  Not  at  all;  it  is  only  to  give  up  the  scholastic  and  dia¬ 
lectic  methods  which  have  been  thought  necessary  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  exposition  of  the  truth. 

Sometimes  in  the  surges  of  conflict  over  the  field  of  polemics 
it  has  seemed  that  there  was  nothing  fixed  or  stable  in  Theol¬ 
ogy  ;  and  the  common  enemy  has  taken  advantage  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  differences  of  Christians  to  proclaim  that  Theology 
is  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  But  we  have  only  to  turn  from  our 
minute  dialectics  and  let  the  smoke  blow  away  to  see  that  while 
there  is  change  and  progress,  as  there  ought  to  be,  there  is  no 
revolution,  there  has  has  been  no  departure  from  the  substance 
of  faith  set  forth  in  the  Apostolic  and  Nicene  Creeds.  We 
might  compare  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  systematic  theologies 
constructed  on  that  faith,  to  a  great  building  covered  with  im¬ 
memorial  growth  of  ivy.  As  the  growing  vines  clamber  over 
the  pile,  they  seem  from  year  to  year  to  change  the  outline  of 
the  building.  But  when  some  strong  wind  comes  and  lifts  or 
tears  away  the  complicated  growth  we  seen  the  pile  is  still  the 
same.  The  pile  is  of  God’s  building  and  unchangeable :  the 
theological  growths  are  the  efflorescence  of  men’s  notionalizing ; 
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sometimes  they  conform  to  the  lines  of  the  architecture,  and 
sometimes  they  do  not.  At  all  events  the  cathedral  of  the  faith 
is  not  built  on  them,  nor  even  propped  by  them. 

The  cure  then  for  the  disesteem  into  which  Theology  has 
fallen  in  the  Church  and  out  of  the  Church,  is  reality.  By  re¬ 
ality  I  mean  the  sense  of  positiveness,  of  vitality,  which  comes 
to  us  when  we  find  that  a  truth  really  affects  our  lives ;  that  it 
explains  difficulties,  throws  light  on  the  path,  changes  life,  sat¬ 
isfies  some  need.  Scientific  thought  makes  a  great  deal  of  what 
it  calls  verification :  i.  e.  the  trial  of  a  theory,  a  statement  of 
truth,  by  experiment.  Well,  theology  will  get  reality,  and 
gather  to  itself  the  honor  it  once  had  when  it  verified  itself,  i.  e. 
when  it  shows  men  that  all  its  great  truths  are  implicated  in 
her  common  life. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  the  original  proposition  that  what 
Theology  needs  is  to  touch  life.  That  the  dialectic  method 
does  not  do;  it  never  can.  It  is  all  notional,  and  we  do  not  live 
by  notions,  but  by  practice.  Take  for  instance  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity :  if  any  doctrine  has  been  treated  after  the  dialectic 
method,  i.  e.  by  notions,  that  has  been  so  treated  exhaustively. 
We  have  got  to  the  end  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  it  scholas¬ 
tically  ;  and  it  will  never  be  opened  again.  There  it  stands  a 
pillar  of  truth  ;  but  we  have  only  to  read  church  history  to  see 
that  it  was  not  the  subtle  logic  of  Athanasius  that  commended 
it  to  the  early  Church.  After  all  was  settled  at  the  Council  of 
Nice  in  the  very  terms  we  hold  to-day,  the  Church  fell  into  a 
chaos  of  Trinitarianism,  Arianism,  Semi-Arianism.  The  ocean 
of  religious  thought  was  a  wide  welter  of  the  wreck  of  the¬ 
ological  speculation.  “The  world  woke  one  morning,”  says 
a  Church  Father,  “and  groaned  to  find  itself  Arian.”  But 
gradually  out  of  chaos  came  order  and  truth.  And  the  or¬ 
der  and  truth  came  by  the  touch  of  practical  life.  In  the 
Arian  and  Semi-Arian  churches  coldness  seized  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ ;  and  the  religious  thermometer  went  down 
to  zero.  The  theology  of  Athanasius  won  the  day,  not  because 
it  confuted  the  reasonings  of  Arius,  but  because  it  touched  the 
life  of  souls.  The  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  touched 
men’s  lives  and  so  won  their  allegiance.  So  it  was  in  the  last 
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noted  struggle  over  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  :  the  Unitarian 
theology  of  New  England  is  dying,  not  because  of  the  dialectics 
of  Drs.  Woods  and  Stuart,  but  because  the  Christ  of  Channing’s 
theology  could  not  satisfy  the  soul,  and  because  the  Christ  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  could  and  did. 

To  rescue  theology  then  from  its  passion  for  dialectics  and 
marry  it  to  life  is  its  only  hope  of  salvation  from  neglect.  That 
will  rescue  it  from  indifference  in  the  Church. 

The  complaint  of  the  average  church-member  that  he  does 
not  like  doctrinal  preaching  is  not  really  any  evidence  of  dis¬ 
taste  for  truth.  It  is  only  a  very  healthy  sign  of  disgust  with 
truth  in  the  abstract,  in  the  essence,  truth  put  dialectically.  A 
distaste  for  theology  pure  is  no  more  discreditable  to  an  average 
out-of-door  Christian  than  a  dislike  for  pemmican  or  essence 
of  beef  is  discreditable  to  a  healthy  wood-chopper.  There  is 
a  way  of  preaching  on  the  Trinity  that  will  make  your  congre¬ 
gation  thankful  that  Trinity  Sunday  comes  only  once  a  year. 
It  is  the  way  in  which  Jonathan  Edwards  treated  it  in  that  bro¬ 
chure  of  his  lately  discovered  and  published,  in  which  he  goes 
into  a  train  of  reasoning  so  subtle  and  abstracted  from  all  hu¬ 
man  affairs  or  needs,  that  we  seem  to  have  got  away  into  a  the¬ 
ological  ether  impossible  to  breathe.  You  may  preach  it  after 
that  fashion  as  an  exposition  of  the  internal  economy  of  the 
Divine  Nature.  But  what  do  we  know,  what  have  we  to  do 
with  the  internal  economy  of  the  Divine  Nature  ?  But  there  is 
a  way  of  preaching  the  Trinity  that  shall  make  the  truth  of 
the  Father,  our  Creator,  and  end,  the  Son,  our  revelation  of 
God  and  the  bridge  to  Him,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  in¬ 
dwelling,  life-giving  God,  a  group  of  truths  so  rich  and  helpful 
that  your  people  will  never  forget  it.  The  one  way  is  the  dia¬ 
lectic  method,  the  other  is  the  real.  The  fact  is  the  sharp  dis¬ 
tinction  hearers  make  between  practical  and  doctrinal  preaching 
is  one  that  is  not  at  all  creditable  to  the  pulpit.  Practical 
preaching  that  does  not  build  up  from  a  very  solid  foundation 
of  theology  will  issue  in  very  poor  practice ;  and  theological 
sermons  that  do  not  make  a  man’s  life  tingle  with  the  touch  of 
desire  to  accept  and  do  the  will  of  God,  are  not  theological  at 
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all,  but  simply  metaphysical.  Nothing  is  theological  that  does 
not  touch  God,  and  the  touch  of  God  is  life. 

To  treat  Theology  after  the  real  method  will  also  redeem  it 
from  contempt  in  the  general  world  of  thought.  I  think  we 
can  not  doubt  that  when  we  see  how  one  of  the  most  signal  in- 
stances  of  the  real  method  in  Theology,  Bishop  Butler’s  Anal¬ 
ogy,  has  commanded  and  still  commands  the  respectful  study 
of  men  in  every  grade  of  belief,  or  even  serious  unbelief.  Young 
ladies  sometimes  complain  that  Butler  is  dry,  and  so  perhaps 
his  style  is ;  but  no  one  who  really  cares  for  thought  at  all  can 
read  those  great  chapters  and  not  feel  how  at  every  step  he  is 
touching  real  human  life.  It  is  only  now  and  then  at  intervals 
that  he  slips  into  the  scholastic  method,  as  in  his  argument  for 
immortality  from  the  indivisibility  of  the  soul.  But  the  uni¬ 
form  tread  is  along  the  solid  earth  :  the  questions  grappled  are 
real  questions ;  the  arguments  used  go  home  to  each  man’s  own 
experience  of  life. 

‘But  Butler’s  method  will  cut  off  a  great  deal  of  Theology ;  it 
is  applicable  only  to  a  restricted  portion  of  theological  truth.’ 
No,  it  will  not  cut  off  a  single  doctrine  of  the  faith  ;  it  will  only 
compel  the  abandonment  of  a  great  many  of  the  arguments 
with  which  the  doctrines  of  Theology  have  been  defended,  and 
a  whole  territory  of  inference  and  philosophical  explanation  in 
which  theologians  have  revelled. 

For  instance,  the  doctrine  of  the  Being  and  Nature  of  God 
will  not  suffer  because  we  give  up  the  dialectic  trick  in  Anselms’ 
famous  syllogism  from  our  idea  of  a  Being  than  which  there 
cannot  be  a  more  perfect;  while  we  retain  as  a  real  fact  of  life 
the  underlying  truth  that  the  heart  conceives  the  idea  and  craves 
the  existence  of  the  perfect  One. 

The  field  of  Apologetics  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  real  method  as  compared  with  the  dialectic.  From  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case  Theology  here  has  been  compelled  to  keep 
continually  to  the  facts  of  life  :  her  reasoning  has  been  tested 
more  than  in  any  other  field  by  men’s  experience  of  what  life 
really  craved.  And  consequently  this  one  field  has  kept  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  minds  of  men  beyond  that  of  any  other  depart- 
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ment  of  Theology.  Is  Christianity  a  system  of  truth  revealed 
from  Heaven,  or  is  it  only  another  of  the  wonderful  inventions 
or  growths  of  the  human  mind?  No  answer  from  abstract  rea¬ 
sonings  or  from  a  priori  considerations  could  avail  here;  and  so 
from  the  first  the  Apologists  have  pointed  to  the  Person  and 
Life  of  Christ  as  a  fact  inexplicable  on  any  other  hypothesis 
than  that  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  They  have  appealed  to 
the  history  of  the  religion ;  to  its  effects  on  life ;  to  the  perfect 
answer  it  makes  to  human  need.  And  so  the  work  of  the  Apol¬ 
ogist  is  still  on  the  old  lines  traced  at  the  beginning.  Even  the 
tremendous  revolution  introduced  into  human  thought  by  the 
theory  of  evolution  would  only  necessitate  that  Paley  if  alive 
should  re-write  the  last  chapter  of  his  “Evidences.”  One  has 
only  to  notice  the  respect  with  which  such  a  book  as  Professor 
Wright’s  “Logic  of  Christian  Evidences,”  has  been  received  by 
the  philosophic  world  to  see  that  Theology  when  she  adopts 
the  real  method,  the  appeal  to  the  facts  of  life,  can  command 
the  profoundest  regard  for  her  investigations  and  utterances. 
As  one  critic  remarked,  “it  shows  the  history  of  Christianity  to 
be  a  fact,  the  explication  of  which  on  merely  natural  principles 
is  a  greater  miracle  than  its  own  account  of  itself:”  in  other 
words,  it  is  far  more  easy  to  understand  it  as  a  Divine  revelation 
and  work  than  as  the  product  of  any  causes  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  nature.  Well,  that  is  only  saying  that  Christianity 
when  tested  by  the  real  facts  of  life,  reveals  that  it  belongs  to 
another  order  than  that  of  our  world  of  cause  and  consequence : 
and  that  is  the  real  method. 

But  can  that  method  be  applied  to  the  inner  economy  of 
Theology,  to  its  subject  matter  ?  With  reference  to  that  I  have 
to  remark,  that  there  is  a  movement  in  modern  religious  thought 
and  theological  discussion,  that  shows  a  way  open  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  I  refer  to  the  emphasis  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Person 
of  Christ,  in  this  century ;  making  it  in  a  new  sense  a  centre  of 
reality  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  casting  all  Theology  into  a 
new  perspective. 

But  of  this  I  have  no  time  to  treat  now.  I  but  allude  to  it 
as  the  key  to  the  recasting  of  our  Theology  in  its  further  ad¬ 
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And  now  we  inquire,  What  part  has  the  Lutheran  Church  to 
bear  in  this  advance  of  Theology  ?  And  I  answer,  She  has  to 
bring  out  yet  more  clearly  and  boldly  the  great  features  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  she  has  always  held  as  her  distinctive 
mark ;  but  which  have  too  often  been  obscured  or  minimized 
by  a  dialectic  or  scholastic  treatment. 

Among  the  Protestant  Churches  she  has  always  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  three  great  lines  of  religious  thought  related  to  and 
growing  out  of  three  doctrines  emphasized,  not  so  much  in  her 
creeds  and  confessions,  as  in  the  theological  discussions  of  the 
Church.  Those  lines  of  thought  are  represented  by  the  several 
doctrines  of  Justification  by  Faith ,  Baptism ,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

I  need  not  here  do  more  than  allude  to  the  long  and  fierce 
conflicts  waged  over  these  great  themes ;  conflicts  in  which  the 
eagerness  of  the  disputants  carried  them  into  every  kind  of 
logical  excess,  and  scholastic  refinement,  and  in  which  the  dust 
of  battle  raised  has  often  been  so  thick  and  unwholesome  that 
men  have  been  driven  to  declare  that  it  was  really  only  a  dis¬ 
cussion  about  names  and  not  about  things.  But  after  the  tu¬ 
mult  subsides,  and  we  wait  for  the  dust  of  polemics  to  settle, 
we  see  that  the  doctrines  in  question  are  real  deliverances  of  di¬ 
vine  truth,  and  pregnant  with  vital  power ;  that  in  fact  much  of 
the  richness  and  fullness  of  a  completed  Christianity  is  drawn 
from  them  as  truths  of  life. 

Let  us  see  what  it  is  that  these  emphasized  doctrines  of  our 
Church  really  mean. 

And  first  for  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith.  Here 
we  are  met  on  the  threshold  by  the  query  whether  there  is  any¬ 
thing  peculiar  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  article  of  faith  ; 
whether  it  is  not  the  common  property  of  all  Protestant  Theol¬ 
ogy,  as  much  so  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And  without 
doubt  it  is  in  one  view  a  common  treasure  of  reformed  Chris¬ 
tianity.  As  Luther  said  of  it,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  a  standing 
or  falling  Church,  and  all  the  Christian  bodies  that  live  and 
grow,  of  necessity  have  embraced  the  real  truth  of  this  article. 
But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church.  Trust  an  enemy  to  know  where  what  he  hates 
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comes  from  ;  and  wherever  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith 
is  detested,  combated,  denounced,  there  you  find  it  branded  as 
“ the  Lutheran  heresy .”  Cardinal  Newman  in  those  wonderful 
lectures  of  his  on  Justification,  passes  by  all  Protestantdom  and 
nails  his  theses  of  controversy  against  the  dogma  on  the  door 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Dr.  Mozley  calls  it  “Luther’s  dog¬ 
ma,”  and  though  he  acknowledges  that  it  has  covered  a  much 
larger  ground  than  the  national  one  of  Germany,  or  even  the 
area  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  still  traces  its  genesis  to  Luth¬ 
eran  religious  thought  and  declares  it  to  be  peculiarly  congenial 
to  the  temperament  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  German  race. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  view  of  these  deniers  a  feeble  or  declining  error: 
they  recognize  how  it  has  seized  on  every  Protestant  Church, 
and  moulded  all  reformed  Theology.  “It  is  difficult,”  says  the 
author  above  spoken  of,  “it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
power  of  a  dogma  which  brings  to  a  point,  and  concentrates  in 
one  definite  and  portable  distinction,  a  whole  mass  of  vague 
thought  and  inclination,  existing  at  large  in  human  nature.” 
“The  Lutheran  dogma  goes  on,  being  the  comfort  and  stay,  the 
one  Christian  creed,  the  one  religion  of  many  minds.”  It  is  a 
great  doctrine,  then  ;  it  is  widely,  apparently  permanently,  in¬ 
fluential  ;  and  everywhere  it  bears  the  stamp  of  its  origin ;  it  is 
Lutheran.  A  widely  different  school  of  critics,  that  represented 
by  Matthew  Arnold,  hostile  to  the  doctrine  from  another  point 
of  view,  also  recognize  it  as  the  Lutheran  doctrine  ;  and  as  they 
denounce  it  for  its  arbitrariness,  they  find  its  native  expression 
in  the  thought  of  Luther  and  his  fellow-laborers  in  theology. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  origin,  in  the  fortunes  of  its  first  pro¬ 
pounding,  that  this  doctrine  is  emphatically  Lutheran.  It  has 
a  place  in  Lutheran  Theology  quite  other  than  that  held  in 
other  systems.  If  it  were  true  that  the  force  of  the  truth  it 
formulates  had  been  taken  up  into  the  life  of  all  the  Churches 
as  into  our  own,  we  might  cease  to  speak  of  it  as  any  thing  dis¬ 
tinctive.  But  the  nerve  of  the  doctrine  has  entered  into  the 
German  type  of  Christianity,  so  that  the  type  differs  from  oth¬ 
ers.  It  has  been  a  complaint  of  the  Lutheran  Church  that  it 
takes  quite  too  cheerful  and  joyous  a  view  of  life ;  that  it  is  too 
child-like  and  simple ;  that  in  the  face  of  the  awful  problems  of 
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sin  and  suffering,  it  is  quite  too  easy  and  light-hearted.  Well, 
if  all  we  knew  of  God  and  destiny  were  derived  from  the  facts 
of  human  history,  and  the  deliverances  of  conscience,  then  this 
cheerful,  courageous,  way  of  looking  at  life  would  be  altogether 
inadequate.  But  it  is  precisely  such  a  childlike  confidence,  and 
sense  of  security,  such  a  bold  and  cheerful  outlook  on  all  the 
dark  welter  of  the  world,  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  once  absorbed  into  the  soul’s  thinking,  will  produce.  For 
what  is  this  doctrine  but  the  revelation  of  a  ground  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  fellowship  between  the  soul  and  a  God  of  all  right¬ 
eousness.  What  it  tells  us  is  “that  a  pure  and  just  God  offers 
His  pardon,  His  purity,  His  justice,  His  truth,  to  every  soul 
that  will  accept  them  from  Him,  and  that  will  unite  itself  to  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  in  His  faith,  in  His  sorrow  for  sin,  and  His  patient 
submission  to  its  penalties.”  Take  it  out  of  its  scholastic  for¬ 
mula,  stop  off  its  stiff  theological  definitions;  get  at  the  living 
heart  of  the  doctrine,  and  what  is  it  but  the  reestablishment  of 
the  soul  in  harmony  with  God.  It  declares  that  we  are  “justi¬ 
fied,”  i.  e.  regarded,  received  and  treated  as  unguilty  children, 
gratuitously,  as  soon  as  we  trust  God’s  love  in  Christ.  And 
what  is  that  but  to  restore  confidence  to  the  soul,  to  make  it 
feel  at  home  in  God’s  family.  This  is  Luther’s  Protestantism. 

“It  is  God’s  design,”  says  Luther,  “to  have  dauntless,  calm  and 
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generous  sons,  in  all  eternity  and  perfection,  who  fear  absolutely 
nothing,  but  by  confidence  in  His  grace  triumph  over  and  de¬ 
spise  all  things,  and  treat  punishments  and  deaths  as  sport. 
The  rest  He  hates  as  cowards,  who  are  confounded  by  the  fear 
of  everything  even  by  the  sound  of  a  rustling  leaf.” 

But  is  it  not  evident  that  one  who  really  grasps  this  truth  of 
his  perfect  reconciliation  to  God,  his  Father ;  who  takes  in  the 
thought  of  God’s  surpassing  love  freely  forgiving,  seeking,  re¬ 
conciling,  restoring,  must  enter  into  a  confidence,  a  sense  of  se¬ 
curity,  a  large  hope,  that  will  cause  him  to  triumph  over  all  the 
dark  problems  of  life.  If  a  man  believes  in  God’s  justification 
of  himself  freely,  and  of  God’s  wish  to  justify  all  men,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  have  a  sombre,  stern,  view  of  life.  And  so  the 
Lutheran  Church  has  believed,  and  entered  into  the  large  realm 
of  hope. 
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Now  we  are  ready  to  see  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  emphatically  Lutheran.  It 
is  with  her  a  great  columnar  doctrine.  Other  theologies  say 
virtually :  ‘yes,  it  is  important,  but  not  central ;  or,  it  is  import¬ 
ant  and  central,  but  not  vital :  i.  e.  it  is  theological,  not  of  life. 
But  in  the  Lutheran  Churches,  even  when  the  scientific  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  had  obscured  its  real  power,  still  the  heart 
of  the  Church  felt  that  this  truth  of  confidence  established  be¬ 
tween  the  soul  and  its  God,  was  of  the  very  essence  of  saving 
truth,  that  it  must  come  next  to  the  doctrine  of  God  revealed 
in  Christ,  that  it  was  really  the  hand  which  grasped  that  re¬ 
vealed  God. 

This  then  is  the  doctrine  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Luth.  theo¬ 
logians  to  draw  out  into  clearer,  more  unmistakable  form.  It 
has  already  been  a  power  that  since  the  Reformation  has  rev¬ 
olutionized  the  religious,  and  even  secular  thought  of  the  world. 
Says  Prof.  Wace,  “there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  course  of 
history  and  human  thought  since  the  Reformation  has  been 
marked  by  a  peculiar  freedom  and  courage,  and  that  the  daunt¬ 
less,  calm  and  generous  spirit,  of  which  Luther  spoke,  has  in 
fact  been  promoted  by  the  proclamation  of  his  great  doctrine. 
Even  where  it  has  not  been  explicitly  recognized,  its  influence 
has  been  felt  in  a  stronger  confidence  in  God  and  God’s  laws.” 

Wherever  there  has  been  an  acceleration  in  men’s  thoughts 
and  wishes  towards  God,  when  there  have  been  great  revivals, 
then  men  have  grasped  this  truth  of  God’s  gratuitous  reconcili¬ 
ation  to  Himself  of  men  through  Christ :  the  whole  movement 
of  the  Church  for  this  century  has  been  a  movement  towards 
this  truth,  to  a  living  trust  in  a  justifying  and  saving  God. 

But  Lutheran  theology  while  it  has  kept  the  truth,  has  often 
kept  it  as  the  oyster  keeps  the  pearl,  by  encrusting  it  in  a  shell, 
the  shell  of  scholasticism.  If  anything  could  put  one  out  of  con¬ 
ceit  with  this  great  doctrine  it  is  to  read  some  of  the  formal 
explications  of  it.  It  is  true  of  this  doctrine  as  of  all  the  great 
doctrines  of  grace  that  to  treat  it  notionally,  to  transform  it  into 
rigid  statements  of  an  impersonal  transaction  is  to  impart  to  it 
an  air  of  unreality.  It  is  the  personal  element  in  it  that  gives 
it  vitality :  it  lives  as  we  feel  through  all  the  definitions  and  ex- 
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plications,  the  reality  of  Christ’s  personal  act,  that  “God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.”  Here  then  the 
cure  for  the  barrenness  and  mechanical  formality  of  theology  is 
a  recurrence  to  the  central  truth.  But  I  must  hasten  on. 

We  turn  now  to  the  doctrine  of  Baptism.  It  stands  for 
a  whole  line  of  thought  and  belief  with  respect  to  the  life 
of  God  in  the  soul,  which  has  been  emphasized  in  all  the  prac¬ 
tical  life  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  What  do  we  mean  by  Bap¬ 
tism  ?  Is  it  only  a  decent  and  becoming  church  ceremony  ? 
Is  it  only  a  symbolical  expression  of  dedication  to  God  ?  In 
short  is  it  only  something  that  we  do,  or  is  there  a  Divine  ele¬ 
ment  in  it?  Now  the  Lutheran  Church  has  always  held,  some¬ 
times  to  the  exposing  of  herself  to  much  contempt  from  parts 
of  the  Christian  world,  that  God  has  to  do  with  us  before  we 
begin  to  do,  or  are  consciously  capable  of  doing,  with  Him.  It 
is  the  great  truth  of  the  organic  life  of  the  Church  that  is 
taught  in  the  doctrine  of  Baptism ;  the  truth  that  we  are  not 
only  individuals  who  must  transact  each  for  himself  with  God 
in  the  matter  of  religion,  but  that  we  are  also  members  of  a 
great  organism  which  exerts  its  influence  deeply  on  us  before 
we  arrive  at  any  individual  consciousness ;  and  that  as  we  are 
members  of  an  organized  body  of  evil,  children  of  wrath,  be¬ 
fore  consciousness,  so  in  Christ’s  kingdom  we  are  made  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  organism  in  the  family  and  the  Church  which 
is  influenced  for  good  before  consciousness,  and  so  in  a  very  real 
sense  children  of  God. 

The  great  truth  which  this  doctrine  expresses  has  come  near 
being  dropped  altogether  out  of  the  Christian  faith,  by  reason 
of  the  absurd  propositions  in  which  its  defenders  have  at  times 
formulated  it.  There  is  a  way  of  treating  the  bestowal  of  God’s 
grace  on  the  child,  as  though  it  were  a  piece  of  magic.  But 
the  truth  is  there :  the  touch  of  reality,  the  facts  of  life,  make 
it  manifest.  It  was  only  last  summer  that  I  heard  an  eminent 
minister  of  one  of  the  Calvinistic  churches  in  speaking  of  the 
changes  that  had  come  over  the  pulpit  and  pastors  of  New  En¬ 
gland,  declare  that  the  churches  were  all  feeling  the  need  of 
turning  more  seriously  and  profoundly  to  the  life  of  religion  in 
the  children.  “We  shall  have  to  go  back,”  he  said,  “to  find  a 
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deeper  meaning  in  Baptism,  and  the  consequent  nurture  of  life 
in  the  young.”  What  was  that  but  applying  to  the  doctrine  of 
Baptism,  the  test  of  verification?  The  test  of  life  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  doctrine  that  Baptism  is  only  a  symbolical  cere¬ 
mony  expressive  of  man’s  consecration  to  God,  and  it  has  been 
found  wanting.  But  take  the  real  doctrine  of  Baptism,  that  it 
is  an  act  in  which  a  Divine  agency  concurs,  that  in  it  “grace  is 
offered,”  and  what  a  power  of  reality  there  is  in  it. 

We  may  let  all  the  intricate  definitions  of  the  dogmatician,  as 
to  the  mode  and  the  definite  efficiency,  and  the  endless  discus¬ 
sions,  as  to  the  distinction  between  regeneration  and  conver¬ 
sion,  go  along  with  much  other  baggage  of  the  past  now  only 
incumbrance;  but  the  truth  that  God  does  confer  grace  on 
children,  the  doctrine  that  the  Christian  life  teaches  and  influ¬ 
ences  before  consciousness,  this  is  the  Lutheran  Theology  of 
the  doctrine  of  Baptism.  And  it  is  certainly  a  truth  the  Church 
needs  to  enter  up  and  appropriate  in  her  thinking  or  living  to¬ 
day. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  line  of  thought  that  grows  out  of 
the  doctrine  of  Baptism,  is  also  true  of  the  group  of  truths  that 
gather  about  and  are  expressed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  The  truth  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Sup¬ 
per  is  a  very  deep  and  vital  one.  On  its  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion,  nay  on  the  emphasis  or  neglect  with  which  it  is  accepted, 
depends  much  of  the  richness  of  the  religious  life  of  a  Church. 
That  truth  is  that  our  life  in  religion  is  a  real  receiving  and  par¬ 
taking  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  is  not  a  natural  growth ;  it  is 
not  a  perfecting  of  an  inner  native  stirp  of  worth :  it  is  the  in¬ 
dwelling  and  vivifying  of  the  nature  by  the  personal  life  of 
Christ. 

But  it  will  be  said,  surely  this  is  not  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  the 
Lutheran  Church :  this  is  the  faith  of  all  evangelical  Christians. 
And  so  as  a  doctrine  intellectually  held  it  is ;  but  as  a  truth 
that  comes  palpably  home  to  the  life,  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
working  apparatus  of  the  believing  life,  it  has  had  in  a  great 
part  of  the  Reformed  churches,  more  honor  than  use.  It  has 
been  the  weakness  of  the  great  Calvinistic,  and  Puritan  bodies, 
it  has  ever  to  a  great  extent  been  a  weakness  in  the  body  of 
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Evangelical  Churches,  which  we  recognize  in  America  as  con¬ 
stituting  the  bulk  of  the  Christian  community  of  this  era,  to 
have  magnified  the  Work  of  Christ  beyond  His  Person.  We  all 
see  what  a  fatal  defect  it  is  in  the  merely  humanitarian  churches 
that  they  see  in  Christ  only  the  Great  Teacher  and  Exemplar 
of  the  new  life.  But  it  is  an  error  by  defect  of  the  same  sort, 
though  not  so  injurious  in  degree,  to  see  in  Christ  so  dispropor¬ 
tionately  the  vicarious  sacrifice  for  sin.  The  proportions  of  too 
much  of  our  Reformed  Theology  have  been  regulated  by  the 
canon  that  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  the  Ato?ie7nent. 
Whereas  the  canon  is,  that  not  the  Work,  but  the  Person  of 
Christ,  He  Himself,  is  the  true  centre  of  Christianity.  Not 
what  He  did,  but  what  He  is,  that  is  the  chief  thing  in  His  re¬ 
ligion.  What  He  did  was  only  that  He  might  bring  to  us  all 
He  is.  His  cross  is  only  the  bridge  over  the  gulf  by  which  we 
come  to  His  communion.  His  death  is  but  the  means  to  the 
life  we  may  live  in  Him. 

Now  more  or  less  clearly  that  proportion  and  grouping  of 
truth  has  been  instinctively  felt  in  the  Lutheran  communion. 
Her  children  have  never  felt  satisfied  simply  with  a  Saviour  on 
the  cross ;  they  groped  out  to  grasp  a  Saviour  whom  they 
might  receive  inwardly  as  well ;  they  hungered  for  an  indwell¬ 
ing  Christ.  And  that  is  the  meaning  of  her  doctrine  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  That  is  what  the  theologians  mean  by  all  their 
endless  definings  and  disputings  about  the  real  presence.  Take 
them  literally  and  they  talk  the  direst  nonsense  ;  they  obfuscate 
language  and  confound  all  the  modes  of  thought.  Think  of  the 
dogmaticians  propounding  such  solemn  nonsense  as  that  im¬ 
plied  in  the  expression,  “an  illocal  body why,  they  might  as 
well  define  the  Trinity  as  a  circular  triangle.  But  do  not  be¬ 
cause  you  distrust  their  dialectics,  throw  away  their  doctrine. 
What  they  mean  when  they  say  that  Christ,  the  whole  Christ, 
the  manifested  God  in  human  nature  is  really  present  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Holy  Supper,  has  a  deep,  profound  truth.  It  ex¬ 
presses  the  craving  of  the  heart ;  it  bodies  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament ;  it  will  always  have  the  power  of  truth  that 
meets  a  deep  want  of  the  soul. 
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Now,  the  Lutheran  Church  in  cooperating  in  the  restriction 
of  Theology  to  its  true  grouping  around  the  Person  and  Work 
of  Christ,  has  this  also  for  its  work,  viz.:  to  bring  out  into  clear¬ 
ness,  and  commend  by  its  practical  power,  the  doctrine  of  an 
indwelling  Christ,  mediated  and  bodied  forth  to  our  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  the  Holy  Supper.  She  must  disentangle  the  grain  from 
the  husk ;  she  must  learn  where  she  got  her  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist ;  not  out  of  her  literal  exegesis  of  the  words  of  the 
institution,  as  Luthardt  shows,  even  though  Luther  thought  it 
was  there  he  found  it,  but  from  the  deeper  truth  lying  all 
through  the  New  Testament  revelation  of  the  indwelling  life 
of  Christ,  and  set  forth  in  St.  Paul’s  exposition  of  the  sacrament. 
There  has  never  been  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  truth 
that  the  letter  killeth,  than  the  long  history  of  the  struggle  to 
base  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper  on  the  bare,  literal  words 
of  the  institution.  The  theologians  have  fought  to  the  death  for 
what  they  felt  to  be  vital,  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of 
Christ,  the  most  real  and  rich  truth  ;  but  they  fought  a  losing 
battle,  for  they  used  weapons  that  only  destroyed  what  they 
would  save.  The  literalism  and  materialism  of  the  dogmati- 
cians  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  obscuration 
of  the  doctrine  of  an  indwelling  Christ.  They  have  stuck  to 
the  shell,  the  gross,  literal  explication  of  the  mystery,  and  while 
they  have  fought  over  the  husk,  the  grain  has  dropped  out  and 
been  trodden  under  foot.  The  rejection  of  the  Lutheran  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ’s  real,  full  presence  to  the  believer,  has  been  a 
great  loss  to  Reformed  Theology ;  but  it  has  been  very  largely 
the  fault  of  the  dogmaticians  who  would  not  only  have  the  doc¬ 
trine,  but  insisted  on  their  philosophy  of  it,  who  with  truth 
would  cram  down  men’s  mind  all  the  “vain  babblings  and  op¬ 
positions  of  theological  science,  falsely  so  called,”  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  Well,  Lutheran  Theology  must  unload  that  baggage 
very  completely,  or  the  Christian  caravan  will  leave  it  irretrieva¬ 
bly  behind  in  the  desert.  She  must  extricate  her  pearls  from 
their  cumbrous  caskets,  or  caskets,  pearls  and  all  will  be  lost  in 
the  sands. 

I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  causes  which  have  served  to 
bring  Theology  into  disrepute :  I  have  shown  how  by  a  return 
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to  a  real  method,  Theology  can  easily  regain  all  it  ought  to 
have  of  what  it  has  lost.  I  have  indicated  that  the  real  reform 
of  Theology  must  be  in  a  line  already  opened  in  religious 
thought,  viz:  the  readjustment  of  all  theological  doctrine  and 
discussion  by  reference  to  the  great  centre,  Christ.  This  will 
change  not  the  great  articles  of  faith,  but  some  of  the  methods 
of  this  proof  and  defence,  and  what  is  of  greater  moment,  their 
relative  importance.  In  a  word,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Per¬ 
son  of  Christ  as  a  centre,  the  theological  perspective  is  changed. 

I  have  also  attempted  to  point  out  what  share  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  called  to  in  this  line  of  progress.  It  is  to  bring  out 
clear  to  the  Christian  consciousness  the  great  doctrines  of  which 
I  have  spoken  above,  to  show  the  ground  of  a  cheerful,  cour¬ 
ageous,  childlike  confidence  in  God,  our  Father ;  the  recognition 
of  the  depth  of  the  Divine  life  as  reaching  back  beyond  our 
consciousness;  that  it  is  organic  as  well  as  individual;  and  the 
force  of  the  truth  of  Christ’s  indwelling  life  as  mediated  by  the 
Holy  Supper. 

Of  course  I  have  been  able  in  this  brief  view  only  to  suggest 
a  very  general  outline :  to  fill  it  up  would  require  a  whole  trea¬ 
tise.  But  enough  has  been  given  to  indicate  what  the  great 
lines  of  theological  advance  are,  in  my  view,  to  be,  and  where 
they  are  to  run.  They  are  not  in  the  direction  of  rationalism, 
nor  of  literalism,  nor  are  they  along  the  old  ways  of  scholastic,  * 
dialectic,  metaphysical  Theology.  They  are  rather  along  that  line 
which  Christ  indicated  when,  in  confirmation  of  S.  Peter’s  con¬ 
fession,  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,”  He 
said,  “ upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church .”  The  centre,  the 
key  to  Christianity  and  its  Theology,  is  Christ,  His  Person,  the 
revelation  of  God,  His  Life,  the  inspiration  of  our  life,  His  Death, 
the  redemption  of  the  race.  That  realized  personally  as  a  life, 
and  intellectually  as  a  light  solving  the  problem  of  human  des¬ 
tiny,  and  the  way  of  Theology  is  clear. 

What  part  one  seminary  or  professor  can  take  in  the  general 
work,  is  of  course  but  very  small.  The  advance  will  be  made 
along  the  whole  line,  and  what  each  professor,  each  seminary, 
each  church  does,  is  but  a  fragment  in  the  whole  progress  :  you, 
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I,  our  institution,  are  but  waves  almost  lost  in  the  immensity  of 
the  great  ocean  on  which  the  tide  is  rising. 

May  God  make  us  faithful  to  Him  and  His  truth,  as  He  gives 
us  to  see  it,  to  fill  each  his  place ;  and  so  the  problem  at  last 
will  be  solved,  the  flood-tide  of  perfect  knowledge  lap  the  shore 
of  the  coming  kingdom  with  the  wave  of  a  perfect  peace. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

AMERICAN. 

Biblical  and  Theological. —  The  Old  Testa?nent  in  the  Jewish 
Church ,  twelve  lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Robert¬ 
son  Smith,  M.  A.,  recent  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Exegesis  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen  ;  Unbelief  in  the  18th  Century 
as  contrasted  with  its  earlier  and  later  history  ;  being  the  Cunningham 
lectures  for  1880,  by  J.  Cairns,  D.  D.  The  Hereafter  of  Sin,  what  it  will 
be  ;  with  answers  to  certain  questions  and  objections,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Haley. 
The  Greek  Testament,  with  the  readings  adopted  by  the  revisers  of  the 
authorized  version,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press;  The  Chief  End  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  by  Alex.  Balmain  Bruce,  D.  D.  /  Mercy  and  Judgment ,  a  few  last 
words  on  Christian  Eschatology  with  reference  to  Dr.  Pusey’s  “  What  is  of 
faith  ?  ”  by  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.  D.;  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek, 
revised  by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.  D.,  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  D.  D. ;  Bible, 
according  to  the  authorized  version  1611,  with  an  explanatory  and  criti¬ 
cal  commentary  and  a  revision  of  the  translation  by  Bishops  and  other 
clergy  of  the  Anglican  church,  ed.  by  F.  C.  Cook ;  The  Rabbinical  dia¬ 
lectics,  history  of  the  dialecticians  and  dialects  of  the  Mishnah  and  Tal¬ 
mud,  by  Rev.  A.  Hahn  ;  Lectures  on  the  New  Testament,  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  New  York  S.  S.  Association,  by  Revs.  Weston,  Bevan,  Lloyd, 
Storrs,  Hall,  Taylor,  Vincent,  Elder,  and  others ;  The  mysteries  of  the 
passion  of  our  most  Holy  Redeemer,  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox  Little  ;  Parables 
of  Jesus,  by  Rev.  Alfred  Nevin  ;  The  incarnate  Saviour ,  a  life  of  Jesus 
Christ ,  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Nicoll ;  Reasons  for  believing  in  Christianity ,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  busy  people,  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Row ;  Orthodox  Theology  of  to-day,  by  Newman 
Smith;  The  Bible  and  Science,  by  T.  Lander  Brunton,  M.  D.,  D.  Sc.,  F. 
R.  S. 

Scientific  and  Philosophical. — Anthropology,  introduction  to  the 
study  of  man  and  civilization,  by  E.  B.  Taylor ;  Scientific  Culture  and 
other  Essays,  by  Jos.  Parsons  Cooke,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 
in  Harvard  College  ;  Insects,  how  to  catch  and  how  to  prepare  them  for 
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the  cabinet;  a  manual  of  instruction  for  the  field  naturalist,  by  Walter  P. 
Manton.  Butler  by  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  readers).  Berkeley  by  A.  Campbell  Fraser,  (Philosophical 
Classics  for  English  readers).  Descartes  by  J.  P.  Mehafify,  (Philosophical 
Classics  for  English  readers).  Select  Essays  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer, 
translated  by  Garritt  Droppers  and  C.  A.  P.  Dachsel.  Primitive  Industry , 
or  illustrations  of  the  handiwork  in  stone,  bone  and  clay  of  the  native  ra¬ 
ces  of  the  northern  Atlantic  seaboard  of  America,  by  C.  C.  Abbott,  M.  D. 
Illusions ,  a  psychological  study,  by  Ja.  Sully.  The  Sun,  by  C.  A.  Young, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  The  Ancient  Bronze  Implements ,  Weapons,  and  Orna¬ 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Jno.  Evans,  D.  C.  L.,  etc.  A 
Sketch  of  Ancient  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Cicero,  by  Jos.  B.  Mayer, 
M.  A. 

Historical  and  Biographical. — History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  by  G. 
Rawlinson.  Thomas  Carlyle,  by  Moncure  D.  Conway.  Scottish  Church 
from  the  earliest  time  to  1881,  historical  sketch  of  St.  Giles’  Cathedral,  by 
W.  Chambers.  Landor,  by  Sidney  Colvin,  (English  Men  of  Letters),  ed. 
by  J.  Morley.  The  Foreigner  in  China,  with  introduction  by  W.  C.  Saw¬ 
yer,  by  Lucius  N.  Wheeler,  D.  D.  A  Short  History  of  Art,  by  Julia  B. 
De  Forest. 

Miscellaneous. — Poems  and  ballads,  by  H.  Heine,  translated  by  Em¬ 
ma  Lazarus.  A  biographical  sketch  of  Heine  is  prefixed.  Building  Eras 
in  Religion,  by  Horace  Bushnell.  Poetry  of  Byron,  chosen  and  arranged 
by  Matthew  Arnold.  How  I  Crossed  Africa  ;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean,  through  unknown  countries ;  discovery  of  the  Great  Zambesi 
affluents,  by  Alex,  de  Serpa  Pinto,  translated  from  the  authors  MSS.  by 
Alfred  Elwes.  Dictionary  of  Education  and  Instruction,  reference-book 
and  manual  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  for  the  use  of  parents, 
teachers  and  others,  based  upon  the  “Cyclopaedia  of  Education,”  by  H. 
Kiddle,  and  A.  J.  Schem.  The  Ride  Through  Palestine,  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Dulles.  Every-day  Life  in  India,  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Rowe.  Galilee  in  the 
Time  of  Christ,  by  Rev.  Selah  Merrill,  D.  D.,  with  introduction  by  the 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield,  collected  from  his  writings  and  speeches. 

GERMAN. 

Theological. — Die  Summa  der  Heiligen  Schrift.  Ein  Zeugniss  aus 
dem  Zeitalter  der  Reformation  fur  die  Rechtfertigung  aus  dem  Glauben. 
Prof.  Karl  Benrath,  Leipsic,  1880.  pp.  xl.  175.  Die  Krankheit  zum 
Tode.  Eine  Christl.  psycolog.  Entwicklg.  zur  Erbaug,  w.  Erweckg,  S. 
Kierkegaard,  translated  by  A.  Barthold,  Halle,  1881.  pp.  152.  Die  Lehre 
von  der  Gottheit  Christi.  Communicatio  Idiomatum.  H.  Schultz,  Gotha, 
1881.  pp.  731.  Die  Ethik  des  Afostel  Paulus  in  ihren  Grundziigen  dar- 
gestellt,  3,  neu  bearbeitete  Aufl.,  Consist.  Vice  Praes.  Ernests,  Gottingen, 
1880.  pp.  195.  Der  Christliche  Glaube  und  die  menschliche  Freiheit.  I. 
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Teil ;  Praliminarien.  Mit  einem  offenen  Brief  an  Herrn  R.  v.  Beunigsen 
als  Vorwort,  Gotha,  1880.  pp.  218.  A  practical  work  by  a  German  states¬ 
man.  Die  Bedeutung  der  materiellen  Leiblichkeit  in  dem  Weltplane 
Gottes.  Eine  heterodoxe  Studie.  A.  Daniel,  Heidelberg,  1881.  pp.  104. 
Die  Neutestamentliche  Lehre  vom  Lohn ,  Eine  biblische-theologische 
Skizza.  Pfr.  Rud.  Neumeister ,  Halle,  1880.  pp.  56.  Ueber  den  Gottes- 
namen  EL  Th.  Noldeke,  Auszug  aus  dem  Monatsbericht  der  Konigl. 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  14  Octob.  1880.  pp.  760-776. 
Das  Princip  und  System  der  Dogmatik ,  Einleitung  in  die  Christliche 
Glaubenslehre.  Dr.  Ludw.  Schoeberlein ,  Heidelberg,  1881.  pp.  846.  Sy.y- 
tem  der  Chrisilichen  Glaubenslehre,  2.  Bd.  Specielle  Glaubenslehre,  2. 
Halfte  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner,  Berlin,  1881.  pp.  475-1018.  Kritische  Betrach- 
tung  der  wichtigsten  Grundlehren  d.  Christenthums,  E.  v.  Hagen,  Hann¬ 
over,  1881.  pp.  120.  Das  Wesen  der  Chnstlichen  Religion,  Prof.  Lie.  Dr. 
Jul.  Kaftan ,  Basel,  1881.  pp.  467. 

Biblical. — Biblische  Lebensbilder  von  Abraham  bis  David ,  Oberhelfer 
Karl  Kapff,  Bremen,  1880,  pp.  232.  Gesammelte  Gedanken  zu  den  Erzdh- 
lungen  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Ein  Hiilfsbuch  zum  Biblischen  Geschichts 
Unterricht,  Hauptlehrer  G.  Schumacher,  Giitersloh,  1880,  pp.  412.  Bileam 
und  Elisa  Propheten-Gabe  und  Propheten-Gestalt,  Schriftbetrachtungen, 
Past.  Heinr.  Wilh.  Rinck,  Basel,  1880,  pp.  285.  Meyer  s,  H.  A.  W.,  Krit- 
isch  Exegetisches  Handbuch  uber  den  1.  Brief  an  die  Korinther,  6th  new 
and  enlarged  edition  by  G.  Heinrici,  Gottingen,  1881,  pp.  479.  The  same 
author’s  Commentar  uber  den  Brief  d.  Paulus  an  die  Romer  has  appeared 
in  a  sixth  and  revised  edition  by  B.  Weiss,  Gottingen,  1881,  pp.  666.  Un- 
ter sue  hung  uber  den  Begrijf  gaov  odoovioS  in  den  Schriften  des  Johan¬ 
nes,  Gerhard  Zietlow,  Treptow,  a.  R.  1880,  pp.  221.  Das  Goldland  Ofir, 
Eine  wirtshaftsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung,  Dr.  Ad.  Soetbeer,  Berlin,  1880, 
pp.  68.  Commentar  zum  Buche  des  Propheten  Jeremias ,  Prof.  Dr.  Ant. 
Scholz,  Wurzburg,  1880,  pp.  609.  Der  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Philipper  fur 
die  Gemeinde  Ausgelegt,  Prof.  PI.  Maurer,  Herborn,  1880,  pp.  158.  Bibel- 
Andachten,  Auslegung  der  Heiligen  Schrift  in  Kurzen  Betrachtungen  zur 
Erbauung  fur  die  Gemeinde,  2.  Bd. ;  Das  Evangelium  St.  Johannes,  I. 
Abth.  G.  Chr.  Dieffenbach,  Gotha,  1881,  pp.  302.  Gesammelte  Gedanken 
zu  den  Erzahlungen  des  Alien  Testaments,  Ein  Hiilfsbuch  zum  bibl.  Ge- 
schictsunterricht,  Gutersloh,  1881,  pp.  434.  Hat  der  dritte  Evangelist  den 
Kanonischen  Matthaus  benutzt?  Lie.  Ed.  Simons,  Bonn,  1881,  pp.  112. 
Die  vier  Evangelien  ubersetzt  und  erklart,  2.  Thl.  Das  Evangelium  nach 
Lukas,  Zum  Johannes  Evangelium,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Johannes,  Emil 
Zittel,  Karlsruhe,  1880,  pp.  213.  Commentar  ub.  das  Evangelium  d .  heil¬ 
igen  Markus ,  P.  Schanz,  Freiburg,  i.  Br.  1881,  pp.  435.  Kurzgefasstes 
Exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  alten  Testament ,  1.  Lieferung,  Die  Zwrolf 
Kleinen  Propheten,  von  F.  Hitzig,  Leipsic,  1881,  pp.  433.  Ein  Exeget- 
ischer  und  practischer  Commentar  zu  den  Drei  Briefen  St.  Johannis, 
Past.  em.  Carl.  Aug.  Wolf,  Leipsic,  1881,  pp.  354.  Die  Wunder  Jesu  als 
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Gleichnisse,  Eine  Erbauliche  Auslegung  der  Lebensgeschichte  des  Heil- 
ands,  Sem-Oberlehr,  Jul.  Vogel,  Lobau,  1880,  pp.  140.  Das  Trostschrei- 
ben  des  Apostels  Paulus  an  die  Hebrder ,  Kritisch  wieder  hergestellt  und 
sprachlich,  archaologish  und  biblisch-theologisch  erlautert,  Dr.  Joh.  H. 
R.  Biesenthal,  Leipsic,  1878,  pp.  362.  Das  Erste  Buch  Mosbs  od.  die 
Genesis ,  nach  Wortlaut  u.  geschict.  Zusammenhang  erklart  fur  bibel- 
forschend.  Christen.  Wangemann,  Berlin,  1881,  pp.  388.  Lehrbuch  der 
biblischen  Geschichte  alten  Testaments,  2.  Halfte,  2.  Leiferiing,  Prof.  A. 
Koehler,  Erlangen,  1881,  pp.  129-266.  Der  Brief  d.  Jakob  us  Erklart, 
Dr.  Erdmann,  Berlin,  1881,  pp.  383.  Die  Geschichte  der  heiligen  Schrift 
von  Anfang  der  Dinge,  Fur  Gebildete  Erlautert,  Lohr,  Berlin,  1881,  pp. 
164.  Die  Leidensgeschichte  unseres  Herrn  Jesu  Christi,  nach  den  vier 
Evangelien  Ausgelegt,  i,  Bd.  A.  Nebe,  Wiesbaden,  1881,  pp.  403.  David 
und  seine  Zeit,  Historisch-Exegetische  Studien  vornehmlich  zu  den  Bucher 
Samuel’s,  Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Weiss,  Munster,  1880,  pp.  271. 

Historical. — Die  Anfdnge  des  Romischen  Christenthums ,  Prof.  Pfr, 
Lie.  J.  J.  Kneucker,  Karlsruhe,  1881,  pp.  57.  Beitrage  zu  einer  Geschichte 
der  Romischen  Christengemeinde  in  den  beiden  ersten  Jahrhunderten, 
Neubaur,  Elbing,  1880,  pp.  43.  Studien  zur  Christlich-mittelalter lichen 
Chronologie,  Der  84  jahriger  Ostercyclus  und  seine  Quellen,  Bruno 
Krusch,  Leipsic,  1880,  pp.  349.  Gerhoh  von  Reichersberg,  Ein  Bild  aus 
dem  Leben  der  Kirche  im  xii.  Jahrhundert,  Past.  Dr.  Hein.  F.  A.  Nobbe, 
Leipsic,  1881,  pp.  180.  Henri  Arnaud,  Pfarrer  und  Kriegsoberster  der 
Waldenser,  Ein  Lebensbild,  nach  den  Quellen  untersucht  und  dargestellt, 
Pfr.  Karl.  Herm.  Klaiber,  Stuttgart,  1880,  pp.  180.  Die  Scholastik  des 
spatern  Mittelalters,  1  Bd.  A.  u.  d.  T. ;  Johannes  Duns  Scotus,  K.  Werner, 
Vienna,  1881,  pp,  514.  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte  fur  Studirende, 
Prof.  Dr.  Joh.  Heinr.  Kurtz,  8.,  zum  grossen  Theil  neu  ausgearbeitete 
Aufl.  2  Bde  in  4  Theilen,  Leipsic,  1881,  pp.  291,  344,  319,  284.  Of  this 
standard  20,000  copies  have  been  circulated  in  the  original.  Encyklo - 
pcedie  der  neueren  Geschichte ,  In  verbindung  mit  namhaften  Deutschen 
und  auserdeutschen  Historikern,  hrsg.  von  Rect.  a,  D.  Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Herbst,  (In  2  Bdn.  zu  je  10  Lfgn.)  1  and  2  Lfg.  Gotha,  1880,  1  Bd.  pp. 
1-144.  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  und  seine  Stellung  zum  Christenthum, 
Ein  Gedenkblatt  zu  seinem  100  jahr.  Todestage,  Dr.  H.  F.  MUller,  Heil- 
bronn,  1881,  pp.  80.  Handbuch  der  neuesten  Kirchengeschichte,  3.  umge- 
arb.  Aufl.,  I.  Bd.  Einleitung  in  die  Kirchengeschichte  des  19.  Jahrhunderts, 
Friedr.  Nippold,  Elberfeld,  1880,  pp.  677.  Geschichte  sEgyptens  von 
Psammetich  /.  bis  auf  Alexander  den  Grossen,  nebst  einer  eingehenden 
Kritik  der  Quellen  zur  agyptischen  Geschichte,  Dr.  Alf.  Wiedemann,  Leip¬ 
sic,  1880,  pp.  312.  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Sitte ,  I.  Thl. ;  Die  sittlichen 
Stadien  in  lhren  geschichtlichen  Entwickelung,  Privatdoc,  A.  J.  Bestman, 
Nordlingen,  1880,  pp.  461.  Pap st  Adrian  vi.  1522-1523  Const.  Ritter  von 
Hafler,  Vienna,  1880,  pp.  574.  Tetzel  der  Ablass  Prediger,  Sein  Leben  und 
sein  Wirken  fUr  den  Ablass  seiner  Zeit,  mit  besonderer  Riicksicht  auf  Kath- 
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olische  Anshauungen,  &c.,  &c.,  Kirchenr.  Supt.  Dr.  Ferd.  Korner,  Frank- 
enberg,  i.  S.  1880,  pp.  153.  Handbuch  der  biblischen  Geschichte  und  Lit- 
eratur ,  Nach  den  Ergebnissen  der  heutigen  Wissenschaft,  E.  Langhans, 
Berne,  1881,  pp.  844.  Blicke  in  die  Religionsgeschichte  zu  Anfange  des 
2.  Christl ,  Jahrhunderts ,  I.  Der  Talmud  und  die  Griechische  Sprache, 
nebst  2  Excursen ;  a.  Aristobul  der  Sogenannte  Peripatetiker,  b.  Die 
Gnosis,  Rabbi  Dr.  M.  Joel,  Breslau,  1880,  pp.  177.  Die  Chronologie  der 
Bibel ,  des  Manetho  und  Beros ,  Dr.  Viet.  Floigl,  Leipsic,  1880,  pp.  286. 
Die  Religion  der  Sikhs ,  Nach  den  Quellen  dargestellt,  E.  Trumpp,  Leip¬ 
sic,  1881,  pp.  124.  Das  Jerusalem  des  Josephus,  Ein  Beitrag  Zur  Topog- 
raphie  der  heil.  Stadt.  F.  Spiess,  Berlin,  1881,  pp.  112.  Die  Theologie  des 
heiligen  Hilarius  von  Poitiers ,  Baltzer,  Rottweil,  1879,  pp.  51.  Zur  Ge¬ 
schichte  des  Kanons,  Zwei  Abhandlungen ,  Prof.  Dr.  Franz  Overbeck, 
Chemnitz,  1880,  pp.  142.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Predigt  im  Mittelalter, 
Rect.  a.  d.  R.  Cruel,  Detmold,  1879,  pp.  663.  Der  Te?npel  zu  Jerusalem , 
Wahrend  des  letzten  Jahrhunderts  seines  Bestandes  nach  Josephus,  F. 
Spiess,  Berlin,  1880,  pp.  36.  Die  Edessenische  Ab gar-Sage,  Kritisch  un- 
tersucht,  Rich.  Adelb.  Lipsius,  Braunschweig,  1880,  pp.  91.  Die  Religionen 
der  Europdischen  Culturvolker ,  der  Litauer,  Slaven,  Germanen,  Griechen 
und  Romer,  in  ihrem  geschichtlichen  Ursprunge,  J.  Lippert,  Berlin,  1881, 
pp.  496.  Rom  und  das  Christenthum ,  Eine  Darstellg.  d.  Kampfes 
zwischen  dem  alten  u.  dem  neuem  Glauben  in  rom.  Reiche  wahrend  der 
beiden  Ersten  Jahrhunderte  unserer  Zeitrechnung,  Th.  Keim,  Aus  seinem 
handschriftl.  Nachlass  hrsg.  v.  H.  Ziegler,  Berlin,  1881,  pp.  xxxvi.  667. 

Homiletical. — Predigten  des  weiland  Prof.  Dr.  Dr.  Max.  Alb.  Land- 
erer.  In  einer  Auswahl  hrsg.  von  Prelat  Gen.  Superint,  P.  Lang,  Heil- 
bronn,  1880,  pp.  170.  Predigten  gehalten  in  der  Universitatskirche  zu 
Dorpat,  Prof.  M.  V.  Engelhardt,  Dorpat,  1880,  pp.  84.  Gottes  Wort  an 
unsere  Zeit,  Predigten,  Archdiak  Hugo  Kieser,  Arnstadt,  1880,  pp.  172. 
Basset  die  Kindlein  zu  mir  Kommen ,  Funfzig  Taufreden,  Past.  O.  Rieman, 
Magdeburg,  1880,  pp.  178.  “Wachet,  stehet  im  Glauben  J  Sammlung  von 
Pfr.  Emil  Ohly’s  Konfirmation’s-Reden,  Wiesbaden,  1880,  pp.  377.  Freuet 
euch  mit  Zittern ,  Predigten  und  Ausprache  bei  den  in  folge  der  Attentate 
auf  Se.  Maj.  den  Kaiser  und  Konig  im  Jahre,  1878,  stattgehabten  Dank- 
Bitt-und  Buss-Gottesdiensten,  gehalten  von  namhaften  Geistlichen  der 
Evangelischen  Kirche  Deutschlands.  Oberdiac.  Balduin  Fischer,  Striegan, 
1880,  pp.  278.  A  book  of  peculiar  and  mournful  interest  to  the  American 
people  at  this  time.  Das  Christliche  Haus ,  Erbauliche  Vortrage,  2.  Verm. 
Aufl.,  Pfr.  E.  G.  Lehman,  Leipsic,  1881,  pp.  302.  Predigten  uber  das  Vater 
Unser ,  geh.  in  der  Universitatskirche  zu  Leipsic,  R.  Hoffman,  Leipsic,  1881, 
pp.  1 1 5. 

Liturgical. —  Ordnung  eines  Sonn — und  Festtaglichen  Haupt-Gottes - 
dienstes ,  nebst  Abendemahl’s  Liturgie,  von  M.  B.  Gotha,  1880,  pp.  47,  36. 
Agende,  fur  die  Evangelische  Kirche  in  den  Koniglichen  Preussischen 
Landen ,  Nach  Massgabe  des  gegenwartigen  Bedurfnisses  uberarbeitet 
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und  vervollstandigt,  Past.  K.  A.  Dachsel,  Berlin,  1880,  pp.  334.  Agende 
f.  die  Ev angel. -luther.  Landeskirche  d.  Ktinigr.  Sachsen,  2  Thle,  Leipsic, 
1880,  pp.  304,  168. 

Apologetical. — Man  muss  wahlen,  Vertheidigung  des  Christenthums 
gegen  den  Deismus  und  Materialismus,  F.  V.  Rougemout,  translated  from 
the  French,  Hamburg,  Agentur  des  Rauhenhauses,  1881,  pp.  248.  Apolo- 
getik.  Wissenschaftlichen  Rectfertigg.  d.  Christenthums ,  2.  Thl.  2.  verb. 
Aufl.  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Gutersloh,  1881,  pp.  596.  Geschichte  u. 
Kritik  der  kirchlichen  Lehre  v.  der  ursprunglichen  Vollkommenheit  u. 
vom  Sundenfall,  a  prize  essay,  R.  Riietschi  Leiden,  1881,  pp.  234. 

Philosophical. — Handbuch  der  Moral  nebst  Abriss  der  Rechtsphilo- 
sophie,  Prof.  Dr.  J.  J.  Bauman,  Leipsic,  1879,  PP-  445-  Z)z>  Philosophie 
der  Mythologie  und  Max  Muller ,  Dr.  Eug.  V.  Schmidt,  Berlin,  1880,  pp. 
108.  Die  Krisis  des  Christenthums  in  der  modernen  Theologie ,  Ed.  V. 
Hartman,  Berlin,  1880,  pp.  115.  Die  Zukunft  der  Menschheit ,  Dr.  K. 
Muhhauser,  Heilbronn,  1881,  pp.  59.  Geschichte  der  Psychologie,  I.  Thl. 
1  Abth.:  Die  Psychologie  vor  Aristoteles,  Prof.  Dr.  Herm.  Siebeck,  Gotha, 

1880,  pp.  284.  Die  Weltanschauung  des  Christenthums ,  Aug.  Baur. 
Blaubeuren,  1881,  pp.  271.  Das  Leiden ,  beurtheilt  vom  theistischem 
Standpunkt,  Ein  historisch-kritischer  Versuch,  F.  W.  Harnisch,  Halle, 

1881,  pp.  108.  Der  Optimismus  als  Weltanshauung  u.  seine  religios- 
ethische  Bedeutung  f.  die  Gegenwart,  J.  Duboc,  Bonn,  1881,  pp.  399. 

Biographical. — Pfarrer  Johann  Christoph  Blumhardt ,  Ein  Lebens- 
bild,  F.  Zundel,  Zurich,  1880,  477.  Wilhelm  Lohe's  Leben ,  Aus  seinem 
Schriftl.  Nachlass  zusammengestellt,  2.  Bd.  2.  Halfte,  Gutersloh,  1880,  pp, 
273-574.  Cyrillus  von  Alexandrien ,  Eine  Biographie  nach  den  Quellen 
gearb,  J.  Kopallik,  Mayence,  1881,  pp.  375.  Gregorius  Thaumaturgus , 
Sein  Leben  und  seine  Schriften  nebst  Uebersetzung  zweier  bisher  unbe- 
kannter  Schriften  Gregors  aus  dem  Syrischen,  Lie.  Dr.  Viet.  Ryssel,  Leipsic, 
1880,  pp.  160. 

Miscellaneous. — Die  Moder?ien  Weltanshauungen  und  Hire  prak- 
tische  Consequenzen ,  Vortrage  uber  Fragen  der  Gegenwart  aus  Kirche, 
Schule,  Staat  und  Gesellschaft,  im  Winter  1880,  zu  Leipsic  gehalten,  Dr. 
Chr.  Ernst  Luthardt,  Leipsic,  1880  pp.  260.  Die  Hauptwiderspriiche 
gegen  den  Grundtext  der  Heil.  Schrift  in  den  zwei  Protestantischen  Be- 
kenntnisschriften  :  Augsburgische  Confession,  u.  Apologie ,  nachgewiesen 
von  einem  Theologen,  Hanover,  1880,  pp.  40.  Die  Evangelische  Jung- 
lingsvereine  in  den  verschiedenen  Landern  der  Erde,  Past.  K.  Krum- 
macher,  Elberfeld,  1881,  pp.  83.  Die  heilige  Sage  der  Polynesier,  Kos- 
mogonie  u.  Theogonie,  A.  Bastian,  Leipsic,  1881,  pp.  302.  Kleine  Mis- 
sions-Bibliothek,  G.  E.  Burkhardt’s,.  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart  fortgefiihrt  von 
R.  Grundemann,  4.  Bd.  2.  Abth.  Polynesien,  Neuseeland  u.  Mikronesien, 
Bielefeld,  1881,  pp.  352.  Der  Abergiaube  u.  die  Stellimg  des  Juden- 
thums  zu  demselben,  D.  Joel,  1.  Hft.,  Breslau,  1881,  pp.  116.  Die  Christ- 
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tick  Ehe  und  ihre  modcrne  Gegner ,  W.  Glock,  a  prize  essay,  Karlsruhe, 
1 88 1,  pp.  1 1 5.  Gejneinschaft  mit  der  Anglo- Amerikanisc he  Kirche , 
Beobachtungen  u.  Mittheilgn,  E.  Herzog,  Berne,  1881,  pp.  78.  Die  Kate- 
chetik  fur  Schule  und  Kirche ,  Konsist.  R.  Hauptpred.  Dr.  L.  Kraussold, 
Neubearbeitet,  Erlangen,  1880,  pp.  421.  Lehrbuch  dir  Hebrdischen 
Grammatik ,  1.  Thl.  Schriftlehre,  Lautlehre,  Formenlehre,  Prof.  Bernh. 
Stade,  Leipsic,  1879,  pp.  425. 


ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICE  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church.  Twelve  Lectures  on  Biblical 

Criticism.  By  W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.  A.  pp.  xii.  446.  1881. 

Prof.  Robt.  Smith  is  the  man  whose  teachings  in  the  field  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Criticism  have  been"  lately  creating  such  a  disturbance  in  the  Free 
Kirk  of  Scotland.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  these  twelve  Lectures  on  the 
same  subject,  delivered  publicly  “in  Edinburg  and  Glasgow  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  present  year”  should  prove  a  very  disturbing 
element  in  theological  minds  all  over  the  English-speaking  Church.  Their 
appearance  in  print  is  by  many  regarded  as  epoch-making  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  theological  science.  Such  assaults  on  the  current  traditions  re¬ 
specting  the  authorship,  composition  and  date  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  would  have  caused  no  stir  in  the  ecclesiastical  circles  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland  or  France.  There  these  theories  are  no  longer  new  nor 
are  they  viewed  with  serious  alarm,  and  outside  of  Scotland  it  is  not  likely 
that  Prof.  Smith  would  have  been  deposed  from  his  Professorial  chair  in 
any  University  of  Europe. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Continental  practice,  Prof.  Smith  deserves  simply 
credit  for  fidelity  in  pushing  his  investigations  to  the  farthest  extent,  and 
giving  to  the  public  the  results  of  his  researches,  but  for  the  first  time 
English  readers  are  confronted  and  dazed  with  this  bold  and  radical  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  anew  analyzes  the 
composition,  sifts  the  origin  and  examines  the  original  authorship  of  the 
supposed  revisions  of  the  different  parts,  by  the  stern  tests  of  historical 
data. 

Robertson  Smith  is  no  anti-supranaturalist.  He  most  emphatically 
disavows  Rationalistic  principles  and  Rationalistic  methods.  He  does  not 
for  a  moment  question  the  fact  of  a  divine  revelation  or  any  fundamental 
truth  revealed.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  representatives  of  the  school 
he  follows,  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  Graf,  and  others,  whose  conclusions  he 
so  largely  accepts,  these  lectures  are  fragrant  with  the  most  devout  and 
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humble  faith,  and  profoundly  impress  the  reader  with  the  author’s  supreme 
love  of  the  Bible  as  “speaking  to  the  heart  of  man  in  words  that  can  come 
only  from  God.”  The  theories  presented  are  sometimes  startling  and  the 
conclusions  even  shocking,  yet  it  is  the  avowed  and  doubtless  sincere  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  author  to  buttress  and  to  fortify  the  temple  of  Revelation  rather 
than  to  undermine  a  single  one  of  its  pillars.  Whether  this  worthy  object 
is  attained  in  these  pages  is  another  question.  That  such  critical  studies 
are  entirely  legitimate,  and  warranted  by  the  interests  of  evangelical 
truth,  no  scholar  will  deny. 

Do  we  have  the  inspired  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  exact  state 
in  which  they  were  left  by  their  respective  authors,  or  are  there  evidences 
of  revision  and  of  corruption,  are  very  proper  and  very  serious  questions 
which  must  be  fairly  met  at  every  hazard,  and  it  is  hoped  that  investiga¬ 
tions  of  this  character  will  ultimately  furnish  a  true  answer.  If  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  traditions  which  still  rule  respecting  the  authorship,  origin 
and  collection  of  the  most  ancient  Scriptures  do  not  stand  the  test  of  criti¬ 
cal  study  then  away  with  them.  The  Bible  is  not  dependent  upon  false¬ 
hoods  concerning  its  original  form  and  composition,  and  traditions  which 
claim  for  the  sacred  text  more  than  it  claims  for  itself  do  certainly  not 
possess  the  authority  which  is  accorded  to  the  inspired  Word.  According 
to  Protestants  this  alone  is  infallible.  To  repudiate  such  traditions  with 
proofs  of  their  falsity,  is  no  assault  upon  the  authority  or  the  inspiration  of 
any  sacred  book.  It  is  not  an  attack  upon  the  Bible  or  any  part  of  it, 
but  only  on  human  traditions  which  have  prevailed  so  long  that  they  are 
blindly  identified  with  the  writings  which  they  were  designed  to  support 
or  explain.  Moses  and  Isaiah  are  not  discredited  as  organs  of  divine  rev¬ 
elation  and  the  precious  truths  they  have  left  to  us  are  not  invalidated,  by 
any  proofs  that  the  writings  now  extant  under  their  names  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  and  literally  their  productions  in  the  precise  form  in  which  they 
came  from  their  hands. 

Among  the  results  which  Prof.  Smith  claims  to  have  been  established 
by  the  new  criticism  are  : 

The  serious  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Prior  to  the  Christian  Era  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  differed  from  each  other  as  widely  as  the  MSS.  of  the  N. 
T.  do  now — and  from  that  time  all  the  copies  were  scrupulously  conformed 
to  one  edition,  which  is  the  text  we  now  possess.  Its  form  was  fixed  by 
the  Scribes  in  the  interest  of  the  traditional  legal  system  and  not  from  re¬ 
gard  to  philological  considerations  or  as  the  result  of  critical  investigation. 
The  Hebrew  Canon  was  not  closed  till  the  first  Christian  century. 

The  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as  we  have  it,  and  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  its  completed  form  have  no  support  except  in  unreliable  and 
false  traditions.  There  are  three  distinct  codes  of  Legislation  in  these  so- 
called  books  of  Moses.  The  First  Legislation,  the  Deuteronomic  Code 
and  the  Levitical  Code,  the  two  latter  dating  respectively  from  the  times 
of  Josiah  and  Ezra. 
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Whether  these  conclusions  are  correct,  valid  and  fixed,  only  a  great 
specialist  in  this  department,  the  peer  of  Prof.  Smith  in  Hebrew  scholarship, 
is  competent  to  judge.  But  on  the  validity  of  the  methods  and  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  argumentation  an  ordinary  mind  is  not  incapable  of  passing 
judgment.  Notwithstanding  the  eminent  tact  and  vast  erudition  here  dis¬ 
played,  we  cannot  say  of  this  author,  as  Cato  said  of  his,  “thou  reasonest 
well” — unless  it  be  the  perfection  of  logic  to  erect  a  ponderous  structure 
upon  the  most  slender  base.  His  sweeping  conclusions  are  at  times 
utterly  amazing.  In  spite  of  his  disavowal  of  rationalistic  methods  he 
has,  perhaps  unwittingly,  fallen  at  times  into  the  very  worst  of  them. 
Much  learning  has  intoxicated  him.  For  instance,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  extraordinary  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah,  (Neh.  8  :  17),  it  is  stated  that  “since  the  days  of  Joshua,  the 
son  of  Nun,  unto  that  day  had  not  the  children  of  Israel  done  so.”  This 
passage  Prof.  S.  holds  as  asserting  “in  particular  that  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles  had  never  been  observed  according  to  the  Law  from  the  time  that 
the  Israelites  occupied  Canaan  under  Joshua,  that  is,  of  course,  never  at 
all.”  That  the  Hebrew  contains  no  more  ground  for  this  reckless  inter¬ 
pretation  than  the  familiar  English,  an  authority  like  Keil  sufficiently 
demonstrates.  He  says  ^0>  refers  t0  the  dwelling  in  booths  and 

the  words  do  not  tell  us  that  the  Israelites  had  not  celebrated  this  festival 
since  the  days  of  Joshua  *  *  for  according  to  Ezra  3  :  4,  those  who  re¬ 

turned  from  captivity  kept  this  feast  in  the  first  year  of  their  return  ;  and  a 
celebration  is  also  mentioned  after  the  dedication  of  Solomon’s  temple,  2 
Chron.  7  :  9,  1  Ki.  8  :  65.  The  text  only  states  that  since  the  days  of 
Joshua  the  whole  community  had  not  so  celebrated  it,  i.  e.  had  not  dwelt 
in  booths.  Neither  do  the  words  imply  that  since  the  days  of  Joshua  to 
that  time,  no  booths  at  all  had  been  made  at  the  celebration  of  the  feast, 
but  only  that  this  had  not  been  done  by  the  whole  congregation.” 

Will  historical  critics  a  thousand  years  hence,  when  they  read  in  some 
journal  of  September,  1881,  the  account  of  our  intense  national  sorrow, 
and  see  it  stated  that  such  grief  had  never  been  shown  from  the  death  of 
Washington  until  that  day,  solemnly  conclude  that  this  nation  “of  course” 
never  before  mourned  for  any  President  ? 

Take  another  example  :  “According  to  1  Sam.  3  :  3,”  Prof.  Smith  de¬ 
clares,  “Samuel  actually  ‘slept’  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah  where  the  ark  of 
God  was,”  and  charges  our  English  translators  with  wilfully  “changing 
the  sense  against  the  rules  of  the  language,”  since  they  well  knew  that 
“the  place  of  the  ark  could  be  entered  only  by  the  High  Priest  once  a 
year,  and  with  special  atoning  services.”  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
this  brilliant  Hebrew  scholar  can  perpetrate  such  an  atrocious  blunder. 
No  Sunday  School  child,  unless  one  of  the  infant  class,  would  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  suppose,  that  our  Lord,  the  Apostles,  Hannah,  or  the  money-brokers 
.who  frequented  the  temple,  actually  passed  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary 
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or  stood  within  the  veil  of  the  Most  Holy  place.  Yet  there  would  be  just 
the  same  grounds  for  such  a  supposition  as  for  the  monstrous  assumption 
that  Samuel’s  bed  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  were  in  the  same  chamber. 

at  events  never  means  the  Holy  of  Holies  itself.  Therefore  if 

—  •  • 

Samuel  did  not  “actually”  sleep  in  the  apartment  where  the  ark  was,  it  is 
no  more  required  by  the  text  that  his  sleeping  apartment  was  in  the  Holy 
place  than  that  it  was  in  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle  where  cells  were 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  Priests  and  Levites,  “fixed  houses  which  were 
built  against  or  inside  the  court,”  which  just  as  much  as  the  sanctuary 

itself  are  usually  included  in  the  ^:rrv 

This  case  of  Samuel’s  sleeping  in  the  Most  Holy  place  is  one  of  the 
proofs  to  show  that  the  chief  features  of  the  Levitical  worship  were  not 
strictly  enforced,  were  in  fact  not  extant  from  the  days  of  the  Judges  down 
to  the  exile.  From  such  alleged  instances  of  the  violation  of  the  priestly 
ritual  and  its  supposed  non-observance  argued  from  the  silence  of  the  his¬ 
torical  books,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  “there  was  an  absolute  contrast 
between  the  traditional  popular  worship  and  the  finished  Levitical  system, 
that  the  true  believers  of  ancient  Israel — prophets  like  Samuel  and  right¬ 
eous  men  like  David — framed  their  own  lives  on  the  assumption  that 
God  is  indeed  to  be  found  in  service  non-Levitical.”  Suppose  our  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  were  as  meagre  as  the  annals  of  Judaism,  might 
not  critics  have  equal  authority  for  repudiating  the  apostolic  date  of  the 
New  Testament  writings  inasmuch  as  they  find  no  record  of  the  strict  and 
universal  obedience  of  all  their  requirements.  Shall  we  surrender  the 
traditions  of  ages  to  argumentation  as  puerile  and  as  baseless  as  this  ? 
Granted  that  the  “true  believers”  of  Israel  recognized  that  there  was  a 
better  approach  to  God  than  by  way  of  sacrifice  and  offerings,  is  not  this 
due  rather  to  the  strength  of  their  faith  by  which  they  grasped  the  sub¬ 
stance  foreshadowed  by  the  ritual,  and  their  hearts  found  solace  and  joy 
in  the  reality  more  than  in  the  type  ?  Upon  any  current  hypothesis  Micah 
cannot  precede  “the  finished  Levitical  system,”  yet  he  too  scouts  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  burnt-offerings  and  calves  of  a  year  old,  and  holds  that  “to  do  justly 
and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God,”  are  better  than 
thousands  of  rams  or  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil.” 

Prof.  Smith  is  not  alone  in  propounding  these  conclusion  and  he  claims 
no  special  originality  for  them,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  the  general  con¬ 
sensus  of  Hebrew  scholars,  and  the  difficulties  they  create  are  far  greater 
than  those  which  it  is  claimed  they  remove.  It  is  fortunate  that  just  at 
this  time  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  master  like  Delitzsch  who,  himself  of 
Jewish  descent,  has  to-day  no  superior  in  Hebrew  learning,  and  who  con¬ 
fessedly  unites  the  firmest  Christian  faith  with  the  freest  critical  investiga¬ 
tion.  In  a  paper  contributed  to  The  Independent,  Sept.  15th,  1881,  he 
says  :  “It  is  true  that  many  or,  at  least,  four  hands  participated  in  the  cod- 
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ification  of  the  pentateuchal  history  and  legislation ;  but  what  the  mod¬ 
ern  critics  say  regarding  the  ages  of  these  writers  is  quite  uncertain.  In 
general  the  results  reached  by  these  critics  are  by  no  means  as  unques¬ 
tionable  as  they  pretend  to  be.  *  *  Many  of  the  former  results  of  the 

critical  school  are  now  out  of  fashion.  Its  present  results  often  contradict 
each  other.  In  reality,  we  know  little  and  imagine  that  we  know  much.” 
Again  “There  are  elements  of  truth  in  the  new  phase  of  Old  Testament 
criticism,  but  the  procedure  of  sifting  has  scarcely  begun.”  “It  is  true 
that  the  Mosaic  legislation  had  its  history  and  that  the  codification  of  its 
parts  was  executed  successively ;  but  the  reconstruction  of  this  history  is 
very  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible.”  There  need  be  accordingly  no 
hurry  in  adopting  the  conclusions  of  Prof.  Smith  as  fixed  or  final.  An  in¬ 
dependent  judgment  is  here  as  Delitzsch  says  “quite  impossible,”  and  if 
we  must  in  this  as  in  many  other  spheres  of  learning  follow  great  masters, 
we  prefer  for  our  leader  a  veteran  who  for  a  generation  has  bravely  with¬ 
stood  the  fiercest  heat  of  the  battle,  to  a  young  warrior  who,  however  bold 
and  well  equipped,  has  just  entered  the  field  and  planted  his  guns. 

Although  rejecting  in  the  main  the  positions  and  the  results  of  these 
discussions,  we  believe  that  in  the  end,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  they 
will  yield  valuable  service  to  the  truth,  and  we  regard  the  diligent  study 
of  this  work  of  great  importance  although  not  unattended  with  serious  dan¬ 
ger.  Its  views  are  not  necessarily  “unsettling”  nor  “unsafe”  yet  to  men 
not  well  grounded  either  in  intellectual  or  experimental  conviction  they 
may  prove  fatal  snares.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  any  one  will  begin  the 
volume  without  finishing  it.  The  profound  interest  of  the  subject,  the 
wide  learning  it  contains  in  a  comparatively  new  field,  the  boldness,  the 
brilliancy,  the  reverence  and  earnestness  of  the  author,  must  enchain  any 
studious  reader,  and  it  will  be  his  own  fault  and  not  his  author’s,  if  the 
work  does  not  stimulate  and  kindle  in  him  a  renewed  and  profounder  in¬ 
terest  in  the  study  of  God’s  blessed  word. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek.  The  text  revised  by  Brooke 
Foss  Westcott,  D.  D.,  Canon  of  Peterborough  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Cambridge,  and  Fenton  John  Anthony  Horst,  D.  D.,  Hulsean 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  American  Edition,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York,  President  of  the  American  Bible  Revision 
Committee,  pp.  580.  1881. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  call  attention  to  this  volume.  It 
brings  to  us  the  rich  results  of  the  labors  of  its  two  eminent  editors  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Drs.  Westcott  and  Horst  rank  among 
the  best  Greek  and  Biblical  scholars  of  the  age.  Availing  themselves  of 
the  materials  opened  by  the  scholarly  diligence  of  earlier  editors,  espe- 
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dally  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  and  Tragelles,  they  steadily  prosecuted 
the  preparation  of  this  edition  ever  since  1853.  They  exercised  the  ut¬ 
most  care  in  their  investigations,  and  reached  their  conclusions  under  the 
guidance  of  the  best  approved  critical  principles.  The  text  adopted  has 
been  formed  exclusively  on  documentary  evidence,  independently  of  any 
printed  edition.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  their  judgment  has  always  been 
absolutely  correct,  but  the  work  will  probably  take  rank  at  once  among 
the  best  standard  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

Drs.  Westcott  and  Horst  were  members  of  the  English  New  Testament 
Company  of  Revisers.  Both  the  English  and  American  Revisers  had 
confidential  use  of  advance  proof-sheets  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
as  they  proceeded  ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Schaff,  “their  translation  is  per¬ 
haps  more  nearly  conformed  to  it  than  to  any  printed  edition  from  Eras¬ 
mus  and  Beza  down  to  Tischendorf  and  Tragelles.”  The  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  says  of  it :  “It  is  probably  the  most  important  contribution  to  Bib¬ 
lical  learning  in  our  generation.” 

This  American  edition  is  published  from  duplicate  plates  of  the  English 
edition.  It  is  finely  printed,  in  clear  type,  making  the  pages  pleasant  to 
the  eye.  The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  given  in  type  formed 
after  the  old  uncial  manuscripts.  Poetical  and  rhythmical  passages  are 
put  in  metrical  form.  A  convenient  system  of  indications  has  been  adopted 
in  the  way  of  marks  referring  to  secondary  readings  and  explanatory 
statements  in  tfie  appendix.  Dr.  Schaff’s  Introduction  is  a  brief  but  quite 
comprehensive  and  scholarly  compend  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  Bib¬ 
lical  criticism,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  to  students  who  have  not  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  fuller  sources  of  information. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Translated 
out  of  the  Greek,  being  the  Version  set  forth  A.  D.  1611.  Compared 
with  the  most  Ancient  Authorities  and  Revised  A.  D.  1881.  pp.  652. 

Among  the  various  American  editions  of  the  revised  New  Testament, 
we  have  seen  no  one  superior  or  more  attractive  than  this.  Printed  on 
pure  white  paper  with  large  clear  type,  nothing  more  could  be  wished  to 
make  the  reading  easy  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  It  contains  the  full  mat¬ 
ter,  embracing  the  Revision  Committee’s  Preface,  text  with  all  the  mar¬ 
ginal  readings,  and  list  of  readings  and  renderings  preferred  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Committee,  according  to  the  authorized  English  edition  from  the  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge  press.  The  readings  and  renderings,  however,  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  American  Committee,  not  included  under  the  heading 
“Classes  of  Passages,”  are  appended  as  foot-notes  to  the  passages  to  which 
they  refer. 

Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical ,  Theological ,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Rev.  John  McClintock,  D.  D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.  T.  D. 
Vols.  ix.  and  x.  pp.  1083,  1120.  1880  and  1881. 

The  completion  of  this  great  work  with  the  appearance  of  the  tenth  volume 
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is  a  matter  for  general  congratulation.  It  was  a  prodigious  undertaking, 
the  like  of  which  on  such  a  scale  American  enterprise  had  never  before 
attempted  in  the  sphere  of  theology.  The  manner  in  which  the  successive 
volumes  of  ponderous  serials  after  wearisome  intervals  “drag  their  slow 
length  along,”  has  become  so  proverbial  that  subscribers  expect  as  a  rule 
to  endure  a  severe  tax  on  their  patience  before  the  final  number  is  re¬ 
ceived.  But  in  this  instance  we  are  compelled  to  praise  the  extreme  dili¬ 
gence  and  promptitude  of  the  editor,  Dr.  Strong,  who  notwithstanding  the 
early  loss  by  death  of  his  able  associate  Dr.  McClintock,  has  achieved  a 
most  creditable  triumph  in  bringing  these  vast  labors  to  completion  in  a 
comparatively  brief  period.  To  furnish  choice  material  such  as  this  Cy¬ 
clopaedia  contains,  at  the  rate  of  a  volume  and  a  half  or  1600  octavo  pages 
per  year,  must  have  required  an  extraordinary  measure  of  energy  and  in¬ 
tellectual  endurance  on  the  part  of  the  editor  both  as  regards  his  own 
labor  and  the  mastery  of  his  special  contributors.  We  rejoice  that  he  did  not 
succumb  to  the  burden.  While  the  tenth  volume  “reaches  the  end  of  the 
alphabet”  it  is  not  a  completion  of  the  Cyclopaedia  in  such  a  sense  as 
would  in  course  of  time  render  it  antiquated  or  useless.  Supplementary 
volumes  are  to  follow,  are  in  fact  “already  in  an  advanced  stage  of  prep¬ 
aration,”  which  will  keep  the  work  abreast  of  the  investigations  and  the 
progress  which  are  being  continually  effected  in  the  various  departments 
of  theological  science. 

The  great  value  of  this  work  to  the  clergy  has  been  repeatedly  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  the  Quarterly ,  in  unison  with  the  favorable  testimonials  generally 
accorded  to  it  by  the  learned  public.  Combining  in  its  scope  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  biblical,  ecclesiastical  and  theological  topics,  inclusive  of  im¬ 
portant  biographical  literature,  it  is  really  in  itself  an  almost  complete 
minister’s  library,  such  as  no  one  occupied  with  these  studies  can  afford  to 
dispense  with.  We  have  indeed  other  Cyclopaedias  closely  related  to  this 
and  in  some  respects  confessedly  superior,  Kitto’s  and  Smith’s  works  in 
Biblical  Literature  and  on  Christian  Antiquities  and  Biography,  Winer’s 
Real-Worterbuch,  and  the  old  and  the  new  editions  of  Herzog’s  colossal 
Real-Encyclopaedie.  But  unless  one  be  master  of  the  German  language 
and  his  purse  allow  the  possession  of  all  these,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  would  better  have  McClintock  &  Strong  than  any  other  one — and  even 
if  he  did  have  all  the  others,  the  average  student  would  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience  and  for  all  practical  uses  find  this  the  most  serviceable.  It  is 
more  comprehensive  and  better  adapted  to  the  ordinary  purposes  for  which 
we  consult  such  cyclopaedias.  In  this  respect  it  may  accordingly  be  pro¬ 
nounced  superior  to  all  others. 

The  charge  has  become  stale  that  the  articles  composing  this  Cy¬ 
clopaedia  have  little  originality,  that  they  are  frequently  little  more 
than  compilations  from  the  standard  works  of  Smith,  Kitto  and  Her¬ 
zog.  This  is  only  saying  that  with  characteristic  American  practicality 
or  Yankee  common  sense,  these  authors  have  availed  themselves  of 
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the  laborious  researches  and  rich  contributions  of  European  scholars. 
It  may  indeed  be  asked  what  this  or  any  similar  work  would  be  worth 
if  it  ignored  the  labors  of  British  and  Continental  writers,  who  have  con¬ 
fessedly  incomparable  advantages  over  American  students.  Until  Eu¬ 
ropeans  come  across  to  our  Universities  and  seek  the  halls  of  our  scien¬ 
tific  magnates  to  enrich  themselves  in  the  studies  they  are  prosecuting, 
instead  of  Americans  going  abroad  for  this  purpose,  we  may  as  well  hon¬ 
estly  and  humbly  admit  that  this  youngest  country  is  still  largely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  libraries,  the  labors,  and  we  may  add,  the  untrammelled  lib¬ 
erty  of  investigation  in  the  old  world.  This  encyclopaedia  is  an  American 
enterprise,  (though  not  without  European  contributors)  and  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  American  market.  Whoever  may  have  the  credit  of  origi¬ 
nality,  the  American  wants  the  information  and  that  as  directly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  treatment  of  important  subjects  is  generally  thorough  and  masterly, 
Take  for  instance  the  article  on  The  Epistles  to  Timothy.  Here  we  have 
a  large  array  of  learning  combined  with  a  discriminating  clearness  of 
judgment,  all  given  with  a  lucidness  of  style  that  renders  the  reading  as 
agreeable  as  the  argument  is  conclusive.  The  defence  of  Pauline  author¬ 
ship  over  against  the  daring  and  insidious  assaults  of  Baur,  Schleier- 
macher  and  De  Wette  is  successful  and  complete.  We  are  surprised,  how¬ 
ever,  to  find  no  solution  or  even  allusion  to  the  question  how  Timothy  be¬ 
came  the  spiritual  son  of  the  great  apostle,  and  it  is  equally  strange  not 
to  find  in  the  list  of  commentaries  on  these  epistles  the  very  superior  work 
of  Huther  in  Meyer’s  Critical  and  Exegetical  Comm,  of  the  N.  T. 

On  the  intoxicating  character  of  the  wines  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  the 
Cyclopaedia  takes  the  position  now  almost  universally  occupied  by  biblical 
scholars — the  only  ground  that  is  historically  and  scientifically  tenable,, 
and  presents  the  argument  in  an  unanswerable  form. 

With  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  general  excellence  and  usefulness  of 
this  work,  we  are  in  all  candor  compelled  to  animadvert  upon  its  course  of 
ignoring  or  misrepresenting  matters  that  are  of  special  interest  to  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church.  We  are  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  this,  espe¬ 
cially  after  former  strictures  upon  this  point.  It  cannot  be  due  to  ignorance. 
We  are  loth  to  ascribe  it  to  sectarian  bigotry  which  certainly  both  principle 
and  policy  would  dictate  ought  to  have  no  place  in  a  general  cyclopaedia. 
Take  for  example  the  necrological  notices.  While  there  are  sketches  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Methodist  ministers  concerning  whom  nothing  is  known  beyond 
the  date  and  locality  of  their  birth,  conversion,  ordination  and  successive 
circuits,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  such  eminent  divines  as  the 
Schaeffers,  the  Schmuckers,  the  Storks,  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church,, 
preachers  and  theologians  whose  pastoral  and  literary  labors  have  won 
them  great  renown,  and  whose  fame  has  gone  beyond  the  seas.  Rev. 
Peter  Schmucker,  who  passed  over  from  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
to  the  Methodist,  having  no  special  distinction  in  either  communion,,  is 
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honored  with  a  brief  paragraph,  while  his  eminent  namesake,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  the  author  of  numerous  and  valuable  theological 
works,  for  forty  years  a  Professor  of  Theology  and  recognized  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  agent  in  originating  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  passes  unnoticed. 
The  elder  Stork  receives  a  short  notice,  but  his  more  distinguished  son, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Theophilus  Stork,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his 
day  and  withal  an  author  of  considerable  popularity,  has  no  niche  awarded 
to  him  in  this  clerical  Walhalla. 

For  an  example  of  the  treatment  of  Lutheran  doctrine  we  point  to 
the  article  “ Ubiquitarians .”  It  is  positively  from  beginning  to  end  a 
tissue  of  misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations.  The  real  doctrine 
of  the  Lutherans,  which  their  enemies  by  way  of  reproach  call  “ubiq¬ 
uity,”  is  not  given  at  all.  The  writer  seems  to  have  no  conception  of 
it,  and  judging  from  his  references  has  probably  never  seen  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  it  in  a  standard  Lutheran  work.  What  is  given,  is  erroneous 
and  false  in  almost  every  statement,  as  may  be  easily  shown.  There 
never  was  “a  sect  of  Lutherans  whose  distinguishing  doctrine  was  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  every  place.”  The  very  men  whom  the  writer 
charges  with  “renewing  this  absurd  hypothesis  and  dressing  it  up  in  a  spe¬ 
cious  and  plausible  form,”  most  emphatically  condemn  the  error  “that  the 
humanity  of  Christ  is  locally  expanded  in  all  places  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
which  indeed  could  likewise  not  be  attributed  to  the  Divinity.” — Form. 
Cone.,  Muller’s  Edition,  p.  695,  ^92.  Brentius  was  not  “a  Canon  of  Wit¬ 
tenberg,”  nor  was  he  the  one  who  “first  broached  this  error  in  1560.”  Lu¬ 
ther,  who  died  in  1543,  wrote  thus  of  the  Person  of  Christ:  “Since  He  is 
a  man  who  is  supernaturally  one  Person  with  God,  and  as  apart  from  this 
man  there  is  no  God,  (extra  hunc  hominem  nullus  Deus  reperiatur)  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  according  to  the  third  supernatural  manner,  He  is  and  can  be 
everywhere  where  God  is  *  *  even  according  to  the  humanity,  not 

according  to  the  first  coporeal  and  comprehensible  mode,  but  after  a  super¬ 
natural  and  divine  mode,”  &c. — Form.  Cone.,  Muller’s  Edition,  p.  692,  ^[8i. 
And  finally,  we  say  once  more  to  all  who  prefer  the  truth  to  slanderous 
falsehoods  in  regard  to  the  largest  and  oldest  Protestant  Church,  that  no 
Lutheran  Creed  or  Lutheran  theologian  has  ever  taught  or  “ believed  the 
doctrine  of  Consubstantiation .” 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

The  Foreigner  in  China.  By  L.  N.  Wheeler,  D.  D.  With  Introduction 

by  Prof.  W.  C.  Sawyer,  Ph.  D.  pp.  268.  1881. 

Dr.  Wheeler  was  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
China  from  1865  to  1873.  He  became  well  acquainted  with  the  Chinese 
language,  and  enjoyed  wide  and  varied  opportunities  of  studying  the  peo¬ 
ple,  their  traditions  and  history,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  forces  that 
have  penetrated  China  from  the  outside  world.  He  gives  us  here  the  ripe 
fruit  of  his  study,  embracing  considerable  matter  of  interest  not  heretofore 
given  to  the  general  public. 
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The  book  presents  especially  an  account  of  the  manner,  influences  and 
results  of  foreign  dealings  with  that  distant  empire.  The  account  leads  us 
through  the  schemes  of  British  diplomacy,  the  origin  and  results  of  the 
opium  war,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions,  the  Ti-Ping  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  present  features  of  Occidental  life  in  the  Orient.  The  chapter  on 
“Protestant  Missions  Not  a  Failure,”  presents  an  encouraging  view.  Dr. 
Sawyer’s  introduction  is  a  well-put  statement  of  the  American  Chinese 
question.  We  commend  the  volume  as  an  excellent  addition  to  our  books 
on  China. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Ressurrection.  By  James  Morris  Whiton,  Ph.  D.  pp. 

273.  1881. 

This  book  has  been  written  under  the  idea  that  the  doctrine  of  the  res¬ 
urrection  as  held  by  the  Church  for  eighteen  centuries  can  be  no  longer 
maintained.  It  is  an  effort  to  modify  and  readjust  the  doctrine  in  har¬ 
mony  with  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  demands  of  modern  thought.  Dr. 
Whiton  writes  in  a  reverent  spirit,  and  unfolds  his  views  with  clearness 
and  earnestness.  He  maintains  that  the  resurrection,  as  well  as  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Coming  and  Judgment,  is  a  continuous  spiritual  reality.  “The  resurrec¬ 
tion,”  he  says,  “is  ever  going  on  in  the  invisible  world.  The  continuity  of 
embodied  condition  suffers  no  interruption.  All  rise  at  death  into  a  higher 
stage  of  being,  with  higher  capacities  for  every  kind  of  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence,  whether  joyful  or  painful.”  The  author  treats  “the  resurrection  of 
the  body”  as  a  Jewish  thought  which  the  apostles  failed  thoroughly  to 
escape  under  the  teachings  of  Christ — a  misconception  which  largely  col¬ 
ored  their  manner  of  representing  the  resurrection  truth.  So,  he  main¬ 
tains,  “Death  merely  disconnects  the  spirit  from  the  perishable  body, 
which  is  dropped  and  left  behind  forever.  For  the  decay  and  reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  that  body  there  is  no  such  waiting  as  the  Creeds  fancy,  nor  for  a 
far  remote  and  miraculous  assumption  of  a  body  in  the  supposed  simulta¬ 
neous  and  general  re-embodiment  of  all  that  are  in  their  graves.  The 
perishable  body  no  sooner  drops  away  than  the  spirit  is  clothed  upon  with 
a  body  suited  to  an  advanced  stage  of  being.  It  rises  into  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  existence  as  it  is  fitted  to  rise  into.” 

The  exegesis  of  Scripture  by  which  these  views  are  sought  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  though  sometimes  specious,  is  entirely  untenable,  and  in  some  cases 
plainly  self-contradictory.  It  will  not  do,  for  instance,  for  Dr.  Whiton  to 
assume  that  the  apostles  misunderstood  and  mistaught  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  and  yet  assert,  as  he  does,  the  divine-meant  fulfillment  of 
Christ’s  words  to  the  twelve  :  “Ye  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,”  in  the 
supreme  authority  which  their  writings  have  throughout  the  earth,  in  which 
“every  controversy  respecting  Church  order  or  Christian  doctrine  has  been 
carried  up  to  them  for  decision.”  With  all  his  earnestness  and  assurance, 
the  author  has  failed  to  show  either  that  for  eighteen  centuries  the  Church 
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has  radically  misunderstood  the  Gospel  of  the  resurrection,  or  that  he  him¬ 
self  now  understands  it. 

The  Theistic  Argume?it  as  affected  by  Recent  Theories.  A  Course  of  Lec¬ 
tures  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston.  By  J.  Lewis  Diman,  D.  D.,  late 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  Brown  University,  pp. 

392.  1881. 

This  volume  is  opportune.  It  meets  a  real  need.  The  progress  of  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  and  speculative  philosophy  has  created  a  necessity  for 
readjusting  the  form  of  some  of  the  theistic  evidences.  Prevalent  theories 
in  scientific  circles  have  been  widely  supposed  to  weaken,  if  not  to  destroy, 
some  proofs  which  had  long  been  accepted  in  natural  theology.  Abun¬ 
dant  discussions  in  reviews  and  pamphlets  have  indeed  kept  pace  with  the 
appearing  difficulties,  showing  that  the  defenses  of  theism  were  in  reality 
untouched.  Christian  writers — and  indeed  some  writers  who  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  Christian — have  been  constantly  pointing  out  how  the  various 
conclusions  accepted  by  science  strengthen  rather  than  impair  the  old  evi¬ 
dences  for  the  divine  existence.  Those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of 
discussion  have  easily  seen  that  even  the  theory  of  evolution,  if  sustained 
and  assured,  would  necessitate  only  that  Paley  and  the  Bridgewater  wri¬ 
ters  should  add  each  another  chapter  to  his  old  argument.  But  there  was 
need  that  the  various  points  in  the  whole  subject  should  receive  connected 
discussion,  and  the  present  status  of  the  whole  theistic  argument  should  be 
exhibited. 

This  has  been  well  done  in  these  lectures.  Though  not  intended  to  form 
a  regular  treatise,  they  present  an  excellent  view  of  almost  all  the  forms 
of  theistic  proof.  Prof.  Diman  brought  to  the  work  qualifications  of  a  very 
high  order.  His  keenly  analytic  and  logical  mind,  and  full  mastery  of  the 
best  materials  from  the  past  literature  of  the  subject,  appear  throughout 
the  work.  The  bearing  of  recent  theories — the  great  point  kept  in  con¬ 
stant  view — has  been  generally,  clearly  and  satisfactorily  pointed  out.  The 
scope  of  the  whole  work  is  best  indicated  by  the  subjects  of  the  various 
lectures  :  “Present  Aspects  of  the  Problem,  The  Relativity  of  Knowldge, 
Cause  and  Force,  The  Argument  from  Order,  The  Argument  from  Design, 
Evolution  and  Final  Cause,  Immanent  Finality,  Conscience  and  a  Moral 
Order,  History  and  a  Moral  Purpose,  Personality  and  the  Infinite,  The 
Alternate  Theories,  The  Inferences  from  Theism. 

Of  course  in  a  work  covering  so  wide  a  range  and  involving  so  many 
points  of  science  and  philosophy,  positions  are  taken  and  reasoning  em¬ 
ployed  from  which  some  readers  will  dissent.  The  argument  from  design 
would  not  be  weakened,  but  strengthed  by  adminission  of  the  a  priori 
character  of  final  cause.  Though  it  is  well  to  show  that  the  theory  of  ev¬ 
olution  is  by  no  means  necessarily  atheistic,  the  author  probably  gives  the 
theory  more  authority  and  favor  than  truth  will  justify,  except  under  qual¬ 
ifications.  There  are  various  positions  taken  that  are  open  to  criticism. 
But  allowing  for  dissent  on  various  points  outside  of  the  main  discussion, 
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this  volume  forms  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  works  on  natural  theol¬ 
ogy.  It  is  a  book  for  our  ministers  and  students  to  read. 

EZRA  A.  COOK,  CHICAGO. 

Revised  Odd-Fellowship  Illustrated.  The  Complete  Revised  Ritual  of 
the  Lodge  Encampment  and  the  Rebekah  Degree,  Profusely  Illustrated 
with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Order,  and  an  Introduction  and  Criti¬ 
cal  Analysis  of  the  character  of  Each  Degree  by  Pres.  J.  Blanchard  of 
Wheaton  College,  and  Foot-note  Quotations  from  standard  authorities 
of  the  Order,  showing  its  character  and  teachings,  pp.  281.  1881. 

This  full  title-page  well  indicates  the  scope  of  this  volume.  It  sketches 
the  rise  and  principles  of  the  order  of  Odd-Fellows.  It  gives  the  Ritual  of 
initiation,  and  ceremonies  attending  advance  through  the  various  degrees, 
the  signs,  grips,  passwords,  &c.,  as  made  by  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge 
in  1880.  An  analysis  is  added  of  the  import  of  each  ceremony.  We  have 
no  means  of  verifying  the  correctness  of  these  “illustrations”  of  the  order. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  facts  are  drawn  from  the  “Charge  Books.”  If  they 
are  correct,  the  volume  is  a  source  of  important  information  concerning 
the  order. 

chas.  scribxer’s  sons,  new  york. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the  Authorized  Version  (A.  D.  1611).  With 
an  Explanatory  and  Critical  Commentary  and  a  Revision  of  the  Trans¬ 
lation.  By  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited 
by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Exeter,  late  Preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  New  Testament,  Vol.  III.,  Romans 
to  Philemon,  pp.  844.  1881. 

The  progress  of  this  commentary,  usually  known  as  the  Speaker's  Com¬ 
mentary,  has  won  for  it  a  still  increasing  favor.  The  sound  scholarship, 
calm  judgment,  and  theological  clearness,  prevailingly  exhibited  in  the 
work  done  on  the  various  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  have 
vindicated  for  it  a  high  rank  among  standard  English  commentaries. 

We  believe  the  present  volume  will  in  general  meet  with  an  approving 
judgment.  It  covers  an  important  part  of  the  New  Testament  and  shows 
evidences  of  careful,  thorough,  and  in  the  main  successful  work.  The 
work  on  Romans  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Gifford,  and  it  is  marked  by  con¬ 
spicuous  ability,  in  both  the  introduction  and  the  comments.  He  rejects 
the  Calvinistic  interpretation.  The  work  on  1  Corinthians  is  from  the 
hand  of  Canon  Evans,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Durham  ; 
2  Corinthians  by  Rev.  Joseph  Waite  ;  Galatians  by  Dean  Howson  ;  Ephe¬ 
sians  by  the  Rev.  F.  Meyrick,  rector  of  Blickling  ;  Philippians  by  the 
Very  Rev.  J.  Gwynn,  dean  of  Raphoe ;  Colossians  1  and  2,  Thessalonians 
and  Philemon  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  ;  Timothy  and  Titus  by  Rev. 
H.  Wace,  M.  A.,  Prof,  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  King’s  College,  London. 
This  division  of  labor  of  course  makes  it  of  various  quality.  On  some 
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of  the  books  it  is  only  moderately  well  done.  That  by  Dr.  Howson, 
Canon  Gwynn,  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry  reaches  decided  excellence. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  dissent  from  many  of  the  opinions  in  Biblical 
Criticism  adopted  in  this  work,  and  from  many  of  the  interpretations 
given.  But  as  a  whole  the  volume  is  to  be  warmly  commended.  It  gives 
in  the  main  the  results  of  patient,  close  and  scholarly  study  of  the  best 
sources  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  interpretation.  Its  comments,  though 
brief,  are  clear,  suggestive,  and  to  the  point.  The  student  of  the  Bible 
will  find  it  a  very  valuable  help. 

THOMAS  WHITTAKER,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Reasons  for  Believing  in  Christianity .  Addressed  to  Busy  People.  A 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  at  the  request  ot 
the  Dean  and  Chapter.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  M.  A.,  Prebendary  of 
St.  Paul’s,  and  Bampton  Lecturer,  1877.  pp.  162.  1881. 

Mr.  Row’s  position  and  service  as  Bampton  Lecturer  for  1877  furnish 
abundant  evidence  of  his  scholarly  ability  and  fitness  to  discuss  the  great 
questions  embraced  in  the  Christian  evidences.  In  this  volume  he  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  useful  service  of  speaking  to  the  people.  These  lectures  are 
not  intended  for  the  learned — though  they  give  healthy  thought  even  to 
them — but  “to  afford  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  life 
solid  reasons  for  accepting  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation.”  They  ful¬ 
fill  their  purpose  well.  His  temper  is  candid  and  fair.  His  reasoning  is 
clear  and  strong.  He  lays  stress  upon  the  influence  which  Jesus  Christ 
has  exerted  on  mankind,  as  presenting  a  fact  unique  in  history,  and  inex¬ 
plicable  except  in  the  admission  of  His  supernatural  character.  He  uses 
the  arguments  from  prophecy  and  history,  and  makes  the  evidential 
value  of  the  Resurrection  prominent.  The  work  is  an  excellent  volume  for 
general  circulation  among  the  people.  It  will  prove  of  great  service  in 
these  days  of  skeptical  influence. 

PORTER  &  COATES,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Comparative  Edition  of  the  New  Testament.  Containing  the  Authorized 
Version,  commonly  called  the  “King  James  Version,”  and  the  new  Re¬ 
vised  Version,  arranged  in  parallel  columns  for  comparison  and  refer¬ 
ence.  pp.  690.  1881. 

The  enormous  sales  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  show 
how  general  was  the  desire  to  see  what  changes  have  been  made,  and 
whether  these  changes  are  justifiable  and  meet  the  wishes  of  Bible  readers. 
To  make  the  comparison  and  discover  the  changes,  there  is  not  a  more 
convenient  form  than  that  adopted  by  Porter  &  Coates  in  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us.  In  parallel  columns,  with  good,  clear  type,  both  versions  are 
presented  to  the  eye  at  once,  and  the  verbal  changes,  as  well  as  the  omis¬ 
sions  and  system  of  paragraphing,  can  be  noticed  at  a  glance.  Like  the 
other  editions,  it  contains  the  marginal  notes  and  the  changes  recom- 
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mended  by  the  American  committee.  It  is  just  what  the  reader  wants  in 
comparing  the  Revised  Version  with  the  “King  James  Version.” 

ANDREAS  DEICHERT,  ERLANGEN,  BAVARIA. 

Homiletische  Lektionen  Zur  Kirchlichen  Vorlesung  aus  den  Werken  der 
Vater  und  Erbauungsschriftsteller  der  Evangelischen  Kirche,  von  Her¬ 
man  Beck,  Pfarrer,  Zweite  Halfte,  Die  Trinitatszeit.  pp.  245-492.  1881. 

A  notice  of  the  first  half  of  this  work  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  The 
Quci?'terly.  The  whole  is  made  up  of  choice  selections  taken  from  the 
most  eminent  German  divines  of  former  days,  and  based  upon  the  themes 
and  Scripture  passages  which  are  arranged  for  the  Church  Year.  A  short 
sermon  or  homily  is  thus  furnished  for  each  Sunday  and  Festival  of  the 
year,  from  such  masters  in  the  pulpit  as  Luther,  Arndt,  Dietrich,  Bengel, 
Jno.  Gerhard,  Grammlich,  Heinrich  Miiller,  &c.,  &c.  The  former  volume 
contains  thirty-four  discourses,  covering  the  Church  Year  from  the  first 
Sunday  in  Advent  to  Trinity  Sunday  inclusive.  The  present  volume  is 
made  up  of  twenty-seven  selections  corresponding  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
Church  Year,  the  period  of  the  Trinity. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  sermons  are  taken  from  the  works  of  Dr, 
Heinrich  Muller,  to  whom  Rudelbach  gave  the  title  of  the  “Lutheran 
Chrysostom”  and  of  whom  Palmer  (in  Herzog’s  Real-Encyclopaedia)  says: 
“It  is  astonishing  what  an  inexhaustible  fullness  of  material  he  knows  to 
obtain  from  his  texts,  from  each  clause  and  often  from  each  single  word. 
Every  point  in  the  text  is  to  him  a  portal,  through  which  the  moment  he 
comes  before  it,  he  views  a  wide  landscape  through  which  he  then  takes  a 
leisurely  and  pleasant  journey.  We  give  herewith  an  extract  from  his  dis¬ 
course  on  Ps.  126  :  1-3.  “The  Lord  hath  done  great  things,”  &c. 

“Love  has  done  all  things  in  our  redemption.  It  drew  God  from  Heaven 
to  earth,  from  the  earth  to  the  cross,  from  the  cross  into  the  grave,  from  the 
grave  into  Hell,  out  of  Hell  again  up  to  the  earth  and  from  earth  into 
Heaven.  Such  is  the  magnetic  power  of  love.  We  may  very  properly 
call  it  the  golden  chain  of  Heaven.  It  comes  from  Heaven  and  takes 
upon  itself  thy  sickness  and  thy  pains,  thy  guilt  and  punishment.  Where 
else  do  you  find  a  physician  who  could  take  the  anguish  and  the  pains 
of  the  sick  upon  himself,  or  who,  even  if  he  could,  would  be  willing  to  do 
it  ?  Suppose  you  were  lying  on  your  bed  with  a  serious  disease  and  a  dear 
friend  would  come  and  lay  himself  by  your  side  and  take  your  sickness 
from  you  into  himself  and  die  from  it,  and  thus  gain  life  for  you,  how  you 
would  laud  the  greatness  of  such  love.  Such  a  friend  thou  hast  in  Christ. 
He  comes  to  thee  and  says  I  will  die  for  you  that  you  may  live.  My 
heart  so  loves  you,  I  want  to  take  of  my  own  life  and  give  it  to  thee.  *  * 

Were  it  possible  for  one  man  to  suffer  such  things  for  another,  as  Christ 
did,  the  world  would  resound  with  the  praises  of  such  love — why  then  is 
there  a  profound  silence  in  regard  to  the  love  of  Christ,” 

All  of  the  discourses  are  models  of  the  highest  order  of  preaching.  It 
is  “pure  milk  of  the  word”  like  this  that  is  being  provided  to-day  for  the 
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German  fold,  and  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  denominations  which 
in  their  zeal  are  sending  missionaries  to  evangelize  the  Fatherland,  are 
preaching  to  them  “any  other  Gospel”  than  that  which  is  thus  preached 
by  their  own  native  shepherds. 

Octavius.  Ein  Dialog  des  M.  Minucius  Felix ,  ubersetzt  von  Bernhard 

Dombart,  Zweite  Ausgabe.  pp.  142.  1881. 

Marcus  Mimicius  Felix  was  one  of  those  renowned  Fathers  of  the  early 
Church  who  are  known  as  the  Apologists.  He  wrote  a  work  in  defence  of 
Christianity  under  the  title  of  Octavius ,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
a  Christian  named  Octavius  and  a  Heathen,  on  the  character  of  Christi¬ 
anity  in  contrast  with  Heathenism.  This  work  is  in  all  probability  the 
most  ancient  defence  of  Christianity  in  the  Latin  tongue,  the  time  of  its 
composition  falling  doubtless  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  second  century, 
although  the  exact  date  cannot  be  determined.  Of  the  author  himself  very 
little  is  known  beyond  what  can  be  gathered  or  conjectured  from  this  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  pen,  in  which  the-re  becomes  apparent  the  thoroughness  of 
his  worldly  culture,  his  mastery  of  rhetorical  art,  his  familiarity  with  clas¬ 
sical  literature  and  his  diligent  study  and  faithful  imitation  of  Cicero.  It 
was  only  in  later  years  and  after  he  had  as  a  lawyer  actively  participated 
in  the  judicial  processes  against  the  Christians,  that  he  embraced  the 
humble  and  persecuted  religion. 

This  apology  of  Christianity  is  remarkable  for  its  almost  total  silence  of 
Christ  himself  and  of  specific  Christian  truths.  The  new  religion,  one 
might  infer  from  these  pages,  was  but  little  more  than  an  ethico-philosoph- 
ical  Monotheism,  since  the  author  confines  himself  mainly  to  these  three 
subjects :  “The  Existence  of  God,”  “The  Government  of  the  World  by 
His  Universal  Providence,”  and  “The  Moral  Purity  of  the  Christian  Com¬ 
munity.”  In  his  introduction  the  translator  makes  a  successful  defence  of 
the  author’s  procedure  as  the  method  best  adapted  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  original  readers.  “To  go  further  and  to  enter  upon  specific 
Christian  doctrines  and  relations  Minucius  avoided,  obviously  for  the 
reason  that  to  a  proper  understanding  of  these,  other  premises  were  needed 
than  such  as  could  be  presupposed  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  his  Heathen 
readers. 

Neander  calls  this  Apology  “a  felicitous  and  dramatic  representation 
taken  from  life,  replete  with  good  sense,  and  pervaded  by  a  lively  Chris¬ 
tian  feeling.  The  present  volume  contains  the  original  Latin  as  well  as  an 
idiomatic  and  elegant  German  translation  and  abounds  in  valuable  foot¬ 
notes. 

^gpFor  the  following  notices  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  H. 
Schodde,  Columbus,  O. 

Stade ,  Bernhard ,  Prof.  Dr.  Lehrbuch  der  Hebrseischen  Grammatik, 

Leipzig,  Vogel,  1879. 
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Stade,  Bernhard ,  Prof.  Dr.  Zeitschrift  fuer  die  alttestamentliche  Wissen- 
chaft,  Giessen,  Ricker,  1 88 1 . 

The  first  mentioned  work  deserves  unqualified  praise  and  a  hearty 
recommendation.  The  author,  a  pupil  of  the  Leipzig  oriental  school  of 
Fleischer  and  Delitzsch,  is  in  every  way  capable  of  managing  the  difficult 
subject  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  all  those  who  desire  to  go  beyond  that 
which  is  mechanical  and  routine  in  the  venerable  idiom  of  the  old  cove¬ 
nant  will  find  this  book  a  thesaurus  of  valuable  information.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  followed  are  thorough  and  correct,  the  development  masterly,  and 
the  style  concise  and  terse.  Stade  stands  between  Ewald  and  Olshausen, 
avoiding  the  extremes  of  both  and  uniting  their  truth  and  advantage.  He 
regards  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Arabic  as  a  pure  representative  of  the 
“Ur-semitic,”  but  analyzes  the  Hebrew  rationally,  with  the  vast  assistance 
comparative  Semitic  studies  offer.  We  cannot  too  heartily  recommend 
this  valuable  book  to  advanced  students  and  those  who  want  to  become 
such. 

Our  judgment  on  the  second  work  is  somewhat  different.  A  magazine 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  for  years, 
especially  since  the  discontinuance  of  Merx’s  “Archiv,”  a  desideratum  in 
theological  literature.  If  pure  learning  could  fill  this  desideratum,  then 
Stade’s  “Zeitschrift”  would  do  so  ;  but  a  theological  magazine  should  serve 
the  Church  and  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  to  do  this  the  labor  should  be 
performed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Founder  of  the  Church.  Unfortunately  an 
evangelical  spirit  does  not  pervade  this  new  periodical,  and  views  are  de¬ 
fended  that  will  cause  American  Christians  much  offence.  The  “Zeit¬ 
schrift”  seems  to  incline  toward  “Kuenenism,”  and  this  will  not  find  a 
home  in  American  theology.  Those  who  can  discriminate  will  read  it 
with  much  profit,  and  it  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  urging  them  on 
to  further  investigation.  This  would  be  a  healthy  result,  as  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  studies  have  so  far  been  receiving  rather  the  cold  shoulder  in  our 
theological  circles. 

PILGER  BOOK  STORE,  READING,  PA. 

Enchiridion.  The  Small  Catechism  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther ,  with  75  Illus¬ 
trations,  2d  edition,  pp.  104.  ' 

The  Quarterly  has  no  Art  Editor,  which  with  a  work  of  artistic  execu¬ 
tion  like  the  one  before  us  is  certainly  a  misfortune.  We  do  not  feel  com¬ 
petent  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  these  numerous  illustrations  but  as  for 
their  quantity  it  strikes  us  that  the  matter  has  been  greatly  overdone  and 
that  the  Catechism  must  suffer  from  such  an  overcrowding  with  pictures. 
Dr.  Martin  must  of  course  do  duty  on  several  pages,  but  we  cannot  see 
how  the  children  will  understand  the  round,  robust,  fine-looking  gentleman 
on  the  title-page  to  be  the  same  as  the  plain,  haggard,  decrepid  individual 
on  the  frontispiece  facing  this.  This  will  require  more  explanation  than 
some  of  the  questions  of  the  Catechism.  The  contents  of  the  Catechism 
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are  the  complete  original,  including  “The  Office  of  the  Keys,”  and  all 
about  “Confession”  with  the  repeated  declaration  that  the  pastor’s  for¬ 
giveness  “is  God’s  forgiveness.” 

The  Catechism  Hymn  of  Ludwig  Helmbold  at  the  close  may  be  very 
good  in  the  original  German.  Of  its  English  form  let  the  following  speci¬ 
men  suffice  : 

“If  any  fall,  let  them  not  lie 

But  to  CONFESSION  quickly  fly.” 

The  price  of  the  work  is  amazingly  cheap.  Only  30  cts.  per  copy — 
#25.00  per  hundred. 

PAMPHLETS,  &C. 

From  the  Ohio  Synodal  Druckerei,  J.  L.  Trauger,  agent,  we  have 
received,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Gnadenwahl  in  Fragen  und  Antworten 
gesteilt.  (The  doctrine  of  predestination  in  the  form  of  Questions  and 
Answers).  By  Prof.  C.  H.  L.  Schuette. 

Also  the  same  in  English,  and  Worum  handelt  es  sich  eigentlich  in 
dem  gegemv antigen  Lehrstreit  fiber  die  Gnadenwahl ,  by  Prof.  F.  W. 
Stellhorn.  This  tract  brought  out  Dr.  Walther  in  a  brochure  entitled 
“ Beleuchtung  des  Stellhornischen  Fractals,”  &*c.,  and  now  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  latter’s  reply  to  that,  “ Prufung  der  Beleuchtung  Hrn.  Dr. 
Walther' s”  in  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-eight  solid  pages.  The  Ohio  brethren 
are  waging  a  brave  warfare  against  the  Calvinistic  leaven  of  Missouri. 
Their  weapons  are  of  the  true  metal  and  as  their  cause  is  just  they  are 
doubly  armed.  God  grant  the  victory  unto  these  defenders  of  the  faith. 
The  same  house  has  also  sent  us  their  “ Evangelical  Lutheran  Almanac 
for  1882 ,”  the  first  to  make  its  appearance  and  that  in  a  form  so  attractive 
and  with  statistics  so  complete  and  general  contents  so  interesting  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  by  any  similar  publication.  We  hail  the  im¬ 
provement  which  gives  all  the  Organizations,  Institutions,  &c.,  that  pass 
for  Lutheran  in  this  country,  and  hope  it  has  some  significance. 

Greiner  and  Ungehener  of  Ludwigsburg,  Germany,  have  forwarded  us 
Konkordien-fubelbuchlein  first  and  second  parts,  containing  interesting 
discussions  upon  the  Lutheran  Confessions,  by  ev.  luth.  Pfarrer  Ii7imanuel 
Erhard  Volter,  also  a  Konkorditn-  fubelpredigt,  by  the  same  author. 

To  Rev.  C.  S.  Albert,  we  return  thanks  for  a  copy  pf  his  discourse  on 
the  death  of  fames  A.  Garfield ,  delivered  in  the  English  Lutheran 
Church,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  and  to  the  publisher,  F.  W.  Helmick,  180  Elm  St., 
Cincinnati,  O.,  for  a  piece  of  music  entitled  “God  bless  the  little  Woman.” 

The  four  Foreign  Quarterlies,  the  Edinburgh  Review ,  the  London 
Quarterly,  the  Westminster ,  and  the  British  Quarterly,  with  Blackwood, 
from  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  have  been  received,  filled  with 
able  and  valuable  discussions. 

Harper’s  Magazine ,  Bazar,  Weekly,  and  Young  People,  have  also  come 
regularly  to  hand,  and  fully  sustain  their  high  reputation. 
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BY  REV.  H.  MAX.  LENTZ,  A.  B., 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


ACTING  from  Principle,  IX,  113; 
what  it  is,  113;  obligations  to  it, 
1 17;  considerations  for,  118. 

Adam,  VIII,  244. 

Additional  Remarks  on  the  Ministerium, 
VI,  612. 

A  few  words  more  about  the  Ministerium, 
VII,  242. 

Agencies,  problems  of,  I,  573. 
Agnosticism  worked  out,  IX,  371. 
Agricultural  Colleges,  I,  144. 

Alcohol  and  the  State,  VIII,  137. 
Allegiance  to  the  Church,  the  sense  of, 
III,  589. 

All  for  Christ,  V,  632. 

Allentown  church  case,  VIII,  1. 

Amateur  Theology,  III,  537, 
Amendment  to  the  constitution,  religious, 
I,  221  ;  advocates  of,  225, 

American  Addresses,  VIII,  131. 
American  Colleges,  I,  140. 

Anabaptism,  II,  532. 

Analogy,  Butler’s,  VII,  4;  of  Religion, 
VI,  156. 

Ancient  languages,  value  of  studying,  l, 
1 43- 

Ancient  Life  on  the  Earth,  VIII,  313. 
Andrew  Marvell,  VII,  371. 

Andradius,  I,  281. 

Angelology,  III,  374. 


Angels,  existence  of,  III,  375;  appella¬ 
tions,  376 ;  nature  of,  378  ;  creation  of, 
380 ;  different  orders,  382 ;  good  and 
evil,  384. 

Angel  of  Jehovah,  III,  393,. 

Anglican  Church,  the  thirty-nine  articles 
of,  VIII,  79, 

An  hour  with  the  Fathers,  VI,  510. 

Annihilation  theory  briefly  examined, 
IX,  613. 

Ansgar,  VIII,  501.. 

Ante-Nicene  Library,  III,  130. 

Antinomianism,  I,  513. 

Antiquity  of  the  human  race,  retreat  of 
science  on,  III,  450. 

Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  1,  535  ;  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  was  written,  338  ; 
contents  and  form,  540. 

Apocalyptic  Literature,  IX,  346, 

Apologies  of  Christianity  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  studied,.  VIII,  221. 

Apologists,  Early,  VII,  468. 

A  posteriori  method,  I.  167,  171  ;  useful¬ 
ness  of  174;  validity  of,  176;  syllog¬ 
isms  of,  176;  objections  to,  179. 

A  priori  method,  discussed,  I,  168;  sup¬ 
porters  of,  169. 

A  priori  philosophies,  1,  175;  road  of 
discussion,  VIII,  286. 

Apparition  at  Endor,  VIII,  321. 
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Application  of  the  principle  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  II,  521. 

Arabs  and  Turks,  VI,  482. 

Archangel,  III,  383. 

Archbishop  Manning,  replies  to  Glad¬ 
stone,  V,  128. 

A  right  call  to  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
IX,  485  ;  consists  in  the  possession  of 
marked  ministerial  gifts,  510;  in  the 
conviction  that  it  is  God’s  will,  526  ;  in 
the  official  recognition  of  the  Church, 

533* 

Arnold,  Thomas,  I,  42  ;  VII,  31 1. 

Arnold  and  Socrates,  characteristics  of, 
I,  43- 

Arnold,  Matthew,  I,  16;  III,  537. 

Arnold’s  Literature  and  Dogma,  III,  537. 

Art  in  its  relation  to  worship  in  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church,  IX,  169;  X,  343. 

A  Question  in  church  Polity,  VI,  81. 

A  Question  touching  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession,  VIII,  161. 

Ascensio  Isaiae,  VIII,  513. 

Aspiration  and  Perspiration,  IX,  648. 

Assumptions  against  Christianity,  111,321. 

Assurance  of  Faith,  I,  280;  IX,  131  ;  X, 
91  ;  arguments  for,  I,  284;  old  writers 
on,  291  ;  objections  against,  293  ;  direct¬ 
ness  of,  III,  12  ;  cannot  be  tested  by 
feeling,  16. 

Assurance,  X,  90  ;  of  understanding,  90  ; 
of  faith,  91  ;  of  hope,  93. 

A  Study  of  Francis  Xavier  with  special 
reference  to  his  reputed  Miracles  in 
Japan,  VIII,  199. 

Atonement,  IX,  162. 

Augsburg  Confession,  X,  360  ;  Art.  vi.,  I, 
485  ;  Art.  vii.,  II,  479  ;  Art.  vm.,  Ill, 
481  ;  Art.  ix.,  IV,  477  ;  Art.  x.,  V,  489  ; 
Art.  xi.,  VI,  485  ;  Art.  xn.,  VII,  485  ; 
Art.  xiii.,  VIII,  396  ;  Art.  xiv.,  IX,  485; 
Art.  xv.,  X,  315  ;  the  only  universally 
recognized  Lutheran  Symbol,  II,  260; 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  IV,  52  ; 
author  of,  VII,  341  ;  the  thirty-nine  ar¬ 


ticles  of  the  Anglican  Church,  VIII, 
79;  a  question  touching,  16 1. 

Authority  of  Human  Creeds  in  the  early 
Lutheran  Church,  VIII,  352. 

Author  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  VII, 
341. 

Autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  IV, 
258. 

ABYLON,  concerning  the  captivity 
in,  VIII,  339. 

Baccalaureate  discourses,  II,  1,  585  ;  III, 
454;  V,  377;  VI,  231,  449;  VII,  571  ; 
IX,  1 1 3,  648  ;  X,  549. 

Baptism,  doctrine  of,  II,  546  ;  Lutheran 
doctrine  of,  IV,  477 ;  its  constituent 
parts,  478  ;  its  mode,  481  ;  its  subjects, 
482;  of  infants,  VIII,  449  ;  its  sacra¬ 
mental  character  as  a  means  of  grace, 

IV,  491  ;  its  effects,  496;  its  necessity, 
527  ;  its  adaptation,  529  ;  its  comple¬ 
ment,  533 ;  its  rejection,  535  ;  classic, 

V,  325  ;  Judaic,  327;  Johannic,  329; 
Christie,  334  ;  Church  relation  of  chil¬ 
dren  previous  to,  IV,  325;  regenera¬ 
tion  by,  390 ;  rests  upon  the  command 
of  Christ,  408. 

Baptized  children,  relation  of  to  the 
Church,  I,  520 ;  members  of  the  Church, 
III,  1 16. 

Banri8,oo,  V,  320. 

Baptized  non-confirmed  members,  III, 
113- 

Barker’s  Chemistry,  I,  319. 

Baruch,  book  of,  VIII,  333;  concerning 
the  captivity,  339. 

Beck,  Dr.  J.  G.,  views  of  the  word  of 
God,  I,  hi  ;  attracts  students  from  all 
parts  of  Germany,  119. 

Beck,  Prof.  J.  T.,  Art.  from,  II,  31. 

Beginnings  of  Christianity,  VIII,  141. 

Believers,  subject  to  the  flesh,  I,  93. 

Beneficence,  systematic,  VI,  117. 

Beneficiary  Education,  objections  to, 
VIII,  374;  disadvantages  of  abandon¬ 
ing,  380. 
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Benevolence,  systematic,  1,  13;  how  to 
develop  and  direct,  V,  451. 

Bengel,  influence  of,  I,  112. 

Berkeley’s  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of 
Knowledge,  IV,  148. 

Bible,  the,  our  standard  and  guide,  I,  69  ; 
is  extolled  among  Christians,  70  ;  rela¬ 
tion  ol  to  systems  of  Christian  doctrine, 
1 19;  its  influence  upon  the  liberties  of 
our  country,  IV,  58  ;  teaches  people 
their  rights,  61;  should  be  taught  to 
children,  VI,  204. 

Bible  Commentary,  II,  147;  III,  303; 
IV,  1 30,  308  ;  V,  608. 

Bible  Word-Book,  VI,  313. 

Bible  vs.  Tradition,  IX,  613. 

Bible  Lands,  VI,  149. 

Bible,  S.  S.  Edition,  VII,  303. 

Bibliotheca  Lutherana,  VI,  300. 

Bibliotheca  Symbolica,  VII,  618. 

Biblical  Theological  Lexicon,  III,  134. 

Binney’s  Theological  Compend,  V,  632. 

Bismarck  in  the  Franco-German  War,  IX, 
306. 

Bismarck,  I,  425  ;  vs.  the  Pope,  III,  513. 

Bishop  Butler  and  his  Sermons,  VII,  1. 

Bittle,  Dr.  David  F.,  VII,  541  ;  his  settle¬ 
ment  as  pastor,  544  ;  his  presidency  of 
Roanoke  College,  549  ;  as  an  author, 
567  ;  memorial  address,  X,  564. 

Blind  Girl  of  Wittenberg,  VI,  630. 

Blucher,  I,  329. 

Bluffton,  VIII,  470. 

Body,  the,  changed  at  death,  I,  269  ;  re¬ 
moved  from  sight,  270 ;  sleeps  till 
judgment,  272. 

Bondage,  latest  yoke  of,  II,  600. 

Book  of  Worship,  I,  146  ;  excellencies  of, 
147- 

Boston  Monday  Lectures,  VIII,  142,  317. 

Brahmanism,  X,  435. 

Bremen  Lectures,  II,  133. 

Brooks,  Phillips,  Sermons,  IX,  163  ;  in¬ 
fluence  of  Jesus,  X,  101. 


Brotherhood,  taught  in  the  present,  1, 
369- 

Burger,  Dr.  V.,  of  Munich,  Art.  from, 
IX,  67. 

Butler’s,  Archer,  Lectures  and  Sermons, 
IX,  314,  313. 

C^TESAR’S  passage  over  the  Rubicon, 
y  II,  6l. 

Call  to  the  ministry  discussed,  IV,  576; 
is  given  through  the  Church,  581  ;  pub¬ 
licly  recognized  by  ordination,  595. 
Camps  in  Caribbees,  X,  139. 

Catacombs  of  Rome,  IV,  451. 
Catechetics,  IV,  151. 

Catechisation,  X,  51 1;  V,  201;  how  re¬ 
lated  to  the  pastor’s  work,  204  ;  how  to 
perform  it,  216;  purpose  of,  X,  512; 
adaptation  of  means  employed  in,  519  ; 
importance  of,  VI,  295. 

Catholics,  their  desire  to  rule  this  coun¬ 
try,  VI,  290. 

Character  of  St.  Paul,  IV,  153, 
Charlemagne,  III,  231. 

Chasm,  the,  between  the  Germans  and 
the  English  in  the  General  Synod, 
VII,  409. 

Chemnitz,  Art.  from,  I,  280 ;  rules  for 
obedience,  495  ;  on  good  works,  510. 
China,  II,  ill  ;  religion  of,  366. 

Chinese  problem,  IX,  371. 

Children’s  Songs,  VIII,  310. 

Children,  should  attend  religious  services, 
I,  438  ;  religious  training  of,  520  ;  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Church,  522  ;  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  when  young,  528  ;  importance 
of  teaching  them  the  Bible,  VI,  204  ; 
religious  aspect  of  such  teaching,  206  ; 
social  aspect,  214;  political  aspect, 
221  ;  their  relation  to  the  Church,  IX. 
325- 

Children’s  Crusade,  l,  159. 

Christ,  the  sufferings  of,  II,  193  ;  what  he 
suffered,  196  ;  who  was  he,  200  ;  com¬ 
ing  of,  III,  167;  and  Christianity,  V, 
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286;  the  person  of,  502;  VI,  162  ; 
union  of  the  humanity  and  divinity  of, 
321;  influence  of  on  individuals,  352; 
the  fulness  of,  VIII,  582. 

Christ  and  Humanity,  V,  473. 

Christian  Evidences,  a  contribution  to, 
IV,  258. 

Christian  Ethics,  III,  305  ;  V,  477. 

Christian  Faith  and  Modern  Opinion,  V, 
156. 

Christian  Life,  Arnold’s  VII,  629. 

Christian  Ministry  of  Labor,  II,  242. 

Christian  Greek  and  Latin  Writers,  V, 

1S7\ 

Christian  Pastor’s  Work,  analysis  of,  V, 
281. 

Christian  Society,  genesis  of,  VI,  344. 

Christian  Theology  for  the  people,  V,  1 51. 

Christian  Year,  VI,  300. 

Christianity,  distinctive  traits  known  only 
from  revelation,  I,  68  ;  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  230;  a  part  of  the  common  law, 
233  1  greatly  affects  the  history  of  the 
world,  367;  the  Re-Adjuster,  II,  202; 
is  divine,  203  ;  propagated  by  enthu¬ 
siasm  rather  than  argument,  399 ; 
what  it  is,  III,  1  ;  assumptions  against, 
321  ;  organized,  532;  primary  evidence 
of,  IV,  409  ;  two  common  objections 
against,  VI,  377  ;  its  relation  to  con¬ 
science,  VII,  258  ;  as  related  to  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges,  VIII,  65;  apologies  of 
should  be  thoroughly  studied,  221  ; 
historical  witness  for,  IX,  131  ;  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  Hinduism,  X,  437. 

Christianity  and  Positivism,  I,  473. 

Christianity  and  Science,  V,  471. 

Christology,  recent  studies  in,  VI,  161. 

Chronology  of  the  Roman  emperors  with 
reference  to  the  N.  T.,  II,  47. 

Church,  The,  II,  481  ;  III,  43;  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  1,97;  Catholic,  II, 
485 ;  visible  and  invisible,  490  ;  III, 
64  ;  her  nature,  52 ;  consists  properly 
of  true  believers,  486 ;  consists  of  two 


inseparable  constituents,  489 ;  is  the 
only  trustee  and  steward  of  the  means 
of  grace,  491  ;  evil  influences  around., 
499  ;  has  not  yet  attained  her  ideal 
perfection,  503 ;  her  duty  to  reform 
herself,  505  ;  a  possible  necessity  for  a 
new  one,  508  ;  women  in,  IV,  220 ; 
the  only  institution  of  true  reform,  V, 
259  ;  mission  of,  VII,  100  ;  not  founded 
on  Peter,  440;  Allentown  case,  VIII, 
1  ;  duty  of  to  delinquent  members, 
229 ;  orders,  IX,  485 ;  human  ordi¬ 
nances  in,  X,  315;  factors  in  its  devel¬ 
opment,  317;  diversity  in  principles 
which  regulate,  319;  specific  forms  of 
government  for,  346. 

Church  Love,  among  our  people,  I,  434; 
how  can  it  be  fostered,  436;  should 
begin  in  early  life,  436 ;  is  assisted  by 
work,  441  ;  produced  by  uniformity  in 
service  and  worship,  443. 

Church  Problems  solved  by  history,  I, 

557- 

Church  relation  of  children  of  believers 
prior  to  their  baptism  according  to  the 
Lutheran  dogmaticians,  IX,  325. 

Church  and  State,  relation  between,  X, 
345 ;  in  U.  S.,  IV,  144. 

Church  Polity,  a  question  in,  VI,  81  ;  IX, 
148. 

Church  of  the  Apostles,  VIII,  130. 

Church  Extension  among  the  Lutherans, 

IX,  593: 

Church  Discipline,  X,  362 ;  aims  ol,  362 ; 
limits  of,  367 ;  the  duty  of  enforcing, 

374. 

Cicero’s  Consulate,  II,  61. 

City  of  God,  II,  460,  628. 

Clefts  of  the  Rock,  V,  153. 

Codex  Sinaiticus,  I,  122  ;  peculiarities  of 

X,  153  ;  contractions  and  abbreviations 
in,  157;  omissions  in,  158;  mistakes 
in,  167;  corrections  and  marginal  ad¬ 
ditions,  1 71. 

Co-Education,  IV,  117. 
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College,  The,  X,  376. 

Colleges,  American,  I,  140;  agricultural, 
144;  as  related  to  Christianity,  VIII, 
65;  as  related  to  public  schools,  IX, 
28. 

Collegiate  Education,  The,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  present  day,  V,  569. 

Colloquy  at  Heidelberg,  X,  388, 

Commentary  on  Matthew,  III,  617,  618; 
of  the  Bible,  303,  313,  473;-  Cowles  on 
Psalms,  143;  on  Romans,  632;  on 
Proverbs,  IV,  155;  on  Hebrews,  152; 
on  O.  T,  (Ferry),  V,  477;  Abbotts,  VI, 
15 7,  633;  Speakers,  479;  critical,  VII, 
145;  IX,  145,  146,  147,  299. 

Common  Sense  in  Religion,  IV,  145. 

Communion,  close,  III,  214;  what  con¬ 
stitutes  qualification  for  admission  to, 
VII,  225;  early  definition  of,  IX,  426; 
preparation  for,  431  ;  elements  used 
for,  432 ;  as  observed  by  the  Greek 
Church,  435. 

Communion  of  Saints,  II,  377;  scriptural 
term  for,  377. 

Communism  and  Socialism,  X,  304. 

Compulsory  Education,  II,  22, 

Comte,  IX,  99. 

Concerning  certain  misconceptions  in  in¬ 
quiries  into  the  relation  between  sci¬ 
ence  and  religion,  X,  270. 

Condition  of  the  departed  spirits  in 
Hades,  III,  277. 

Conditions  of  Success  in  Preaching  with¬ 
out  Notes,  V,  470. 

Conference  with  Cajetan,  X,  389  ;  with 
Zwingli,  39*3, 

Confessions,  Subscriptions  to,  II,  580. 

Confession,  VII,  81;  private,  VI,  483; 
design  of,  494;  estimate  put  upon  it  by 
the  Reformers,  496;  benefits  of,  308; 
Romish  view  of,  VII,  82;  Protestant 
view  of,  82;  Scriptural  view  of,  83. 

Conflict  of  Christianity  with  heathenism, 
X,  141. 

Confucianism,  IX,  377. 


Congregationalism  of  the  last  three  cen¬ 
turies,  X,  61 5. 

Conscience,  under  revelation  and  grace, 
VII,  237;  proof  of  its  fallibility,  X,  23. 

Consecration  in  the  ministry,  V,  523. 

Conservation  of  the  Church,  X,  355, 

Conservative  Reformation,  I,  458;  II,  80. 

Conservative  Lutheranism,  I,  259. 

Consistory,  VII,  123. 

Constant  Progress,  V,  377. 

Consubstantiation,  V,  515. 

Conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ,  III, 
161. 

Cook,  Joseph,  Lectures,  IX,  155,  312,  475  ; 
reviewed  on  conscience,  X,  23. 

Correlation  of  Vital  and  Phvsical  Forces, 

j  r 

I.  3*9- 

Cosmological  proof,  I,  183,  189. 

Council,  Vatican,  I,  585;  of  Jerusalem, 
III,  roi. 

Course  and  character  of  emigration  and 
what  per  cent,  is  available  to  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  VIII,  382. 

Credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  X,  592, 

Creeds,  problems  of,  I,  563;  proper  limits 
of,  III,  397;  authority  of  in  the  early 
Lutheran  Church,  VIII,  352;  their  ne¬ 
cessity  and  limitation,  X,  355. 

Culture  and  the  Gospel,  I,  469. 

Cultivation  of  church  life,  VI,  443. 

Cup,  the  denial  of,  VII,  29;  reasons  for 
denial,  40. 

Cyclopedia,  (McClintock  and  Strong) 
VI,  31 1  ;  VIII*  130. 

ALE’S,  Dr.,  inquiry  into  the  usage 

of  BAnnzn ,  v,  320. 

Daniel,  Taylors,  VIII,  310, 

Darkness,  The  power  of,  VIII,  550, 

Darwin  I,  184. 

Darwinism,  IV,  73. 

D’Aubigne’s  History  of  the  Reformation, 
VI,  133;  VII,  156;  IX,  158. 

David,  King  of  Israel,  V,  306;  VI,  314. 

Days  of  Jezebel,  II,  622. 

Deacons, chosen  by  the  Church,  III,  101. 
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De  Laveleye,  E.,  Art.  from,  VI,  555. 

Delinquencies,  prevailing,  VIII,  232. 

Delinquent  Members,  Church’s  duty  to, 
VIII,  229 ;  how  they  may  be  reclaimed, 

239- 

Democracy  in  Europe,  VIII,  314. 

Denominationalism,  use  and  abuse  of, 
VIII,  101. 

Departed  Spirits,  III,  277  ;  condition  in 
Hades,  279. 

Descent  of  man,  il,  213,  346. 

Descent  into  hell,  III,  275. 

Desert  of  the  Exodus,  II,  620. 

Design,  I,  187. 

Development  and  direction  of  lay  work, 
IV,  369. 

Development  Hypothesis,  VII,  318. 

Development  of  Protestants  and  Catho¬ 
lics,  VI,  555. 

Development  theory,  I,  184;  not  neces¬ 
sarily  atheistic,  185  ;  favored,  V,  93. 

Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  VII, 
470- 

Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  VI, 

303- 

Did  the  Apostles  expect  the  second  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  IV,  321. 

Dillman,  Prof.,  Art.  from,  VIII,  513. 

Discrepancies  of  the  Bible,  V,  315. 

Disputation  with  Eck  at  Leipsic,  X,  404. 

Doctrinal  theology  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  VI,  144. 

Doctrinal  basis  of  the  General  Synod, 
X,  358. 

Dogmatic  theology,  IV,  161. 

Dollinger’s  reply  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Munich,  I,  606. 

Domestic  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  I,  630. 

Doom  Eternal,  X,  609. 

Dorner’s,  Dr.,  Introduction  to  Protestant 
theology,  I,  21  ;  history  of  Protestant 
theology,  II,  321,  521. 

Doubt  in  Catholic  doctrine,  I,  281  ;  does 
not  belong  to  faith,  299 ;  should  not 
be  indulged,  299. 


Dreams  of  the  Waking  Heart,  VII,  628. 

Duties  of  the  hour,  III,  534. 

Dwight,  Dr.,  I,  300. 

Dynamics  of  Success,  II,  1. 

ARLY  Kings  of  Norway,  V,  625. 
Ecclesiastical  History,  settles  the 
point  of  Lutheran  identity,  IV,  426. 

Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  N.  T.,  II,  617. 

Ecclesiastical  problems,  I,  557;  rites,  X, 
316. 

Eclectic  Studies,  I,  140. 

Edification,  Christ  the  end  of,  II,  180. 

Education,  experiments  in,  I,  142;  its 
aims  and  results,  I,  384;  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  concerning,  385 ;  is  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  instruction,  385  ;  culture  of, 
387 ;  is  the  perfecting  of  our  manhood, 
391  ;  reaches  to  the  confines  of  society, 
394;  national  aspect  of,  395;  female, 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  445  ;  compul¬ 
sory,  II,  22;  collegiate,  adapted  to  the 
present,  V,  569 ;  higher  without  God, 
VIII,  278;  ministerial  considered,  369; 
secular,  X,  55;  defined,  377. 

Edwards  on  the  Scripture  Economy  of 
the  Scriptures,  X,  614. 

Effective  speaking,  characteristics  of,  II, 
426. 

Efficient  work,  organization  for,  III,  604. 

Efforts  for  others,  III,  599. 

Eldership  of  the  N.  T.,  VII,  161. 

Elijah,  the  Prophet,  VI,  313. 

Ellis,  Aaron,  views  of,  IX,  613. 

Eloquence  of  St.  Paul,  II,  418. 

Emigration,  its  cause  and  character, 
VIII,  382. 

Emotions,  X,  302. 

Empire,  the  German,  I,  413. 

Encyclopaedia  Brittanica,  VII,  320;  VIII, 
149,  298;  IX,  167,  479. 

Endor,  apparition  at,  VIII,  321. 

English  Language,  method  of  studying, 
I,  57 ;  peculiar  words  in,  58 ;  word 
study,  64. 
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English  Lessons  for  English  people,  II, 

1 58. 

English  Literature,  works  on,  II,  435. 

Erasmus  and  Luther  as  examples  of  un¬ 
sanctified  and  sanctified  learning  and 
and  activity,  V,  547. 

Error  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  X,  321  ; 
of  the  Roman  Church,  323. 

Essay  on  the  ministerial  office,  I,  156. 

Essays  and  Library  Chriticisms,  VII,  149. 

Eternal  Life,  how  to  obtain,  III,  5. 

Eternal  Punishment,  IX,  1. 

Ethics,  X,  136. 

Ethiopic  Book  of  Baruch,  VIII,  333. 

Evangelical  Alliance,  I,  241  ;  IV,  233. 

Evangelical  Review,  history  of,  I,  2. 

Evangelical  Truth,  a  living  principle,  I, 

29. 

Evangelism,  Modern,  VII,  400;  defined, 
403- 

Evidence  of  Christianity,  The  primary, 
IV,  409. 

Evidences,  Christian,  Logic  of,  X,  298. 

Evolution,  hypothesis  of,  X,  246  ;  is  not 
science,  IV,  73;  of  Christianity,  VI, 
346;  shall  it  be  atheistic,  IX,  179  ;  log¬ 
ically  demands  theism,  191. 

Exegesis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  II,  31  ; 
must  be  determined  pneumatically 
throughout,  31  ;  how  to  conduct  it,  39  ; 
rules  of  application,  42. 

Exegetical,  Titus,  2  :  13,  III,  285. 

Exodus,  True  Story  of,  X,  469. 

Ex  opere  operato ,  VIII,  427. 

Explosions  of  steam  boilers,  causes  and 
prevention,  II,  494. 

Exposition  of  1  Cor.  15:  22,  II,  448  ;  Ti¬ 
tus  2:13,  III,  285;  Heb.  13:10,  V, 
564;  Philippians  2  :  6,  7,  VIII,  1 19- 

Exposition  of  Scripture,  II,  179;  shaped 
by  the  object  in  view,  183. 

Extreme  Liberalism,  in  the  Luth.  Church, 
I,  243  ;  symbolism,  249. 

ACTS  found  in  the  Allentown  church 
case,  VIII,  1. 


Fairbairn’s  Studies  in  Philosophy,  VIII, 
139- 

Faith,  assurance  of,  I,  280:  the  essential 
element  for  right  living,  II,  585;  as  re¬ 
lated  to  feeling.  III,  1  ;  eye  of,  280; 
Justification  by,  taught  by  Lutherans, 
561  ;  guarantees  to,  VIII,  218;  saving, 
X,  126;  justification  by,  198;  Smith 
on  the  decay  of,  252;  conservation  of, 

353- 

Faith  and  Free  Thought,  IV,  156. 

Faith  and  Modern  Thought,  VI,  317. 
Faith  and  Philosophy,  VIII,  139. 

False  reverence,  VIII,  190. 

Faraday  the  Scientist  and  Christian,  V, 
420 ;  the  story  of  his  life,  421  ;  as  a  sci¬ 
entist,  422,  as  a  Christian,  424. 

Feeling  as  related  to  faith,  III,  1. 

Female  Education,  I,  445;  its  compara¬ 
tive  neglect  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
446;  reasons  for,  448;  its  usefulness, 
449;  needed  in  the  family,  450. 
Fellowship,  III,  593;  problems  of,  I,  574. 
Final  cause,  theistic  proof  from,  I,  165; 
among  the  ancients,  173;  objections 
to,  188. 

Final  Philosophy,  VIII,  137. 

Fireside  Encyclopaedia  of  Poetry,  IX, 
297- 

Fir  e  Worshipers,  strange,  I,  343. 
Forgiveness  and  Law,  IV,  457. 

F orm  of  Concord  presents  a  Post-Refor¬ 
mation  conception  of  the  church,  II,  139. 
Formula  of  Concord,  author  of,  I,  112; 
not  recognized  by  Lutherans  in  the  U. 
S.,  II,  262. 

Foundation  of  moral  obligation,  VI,  128. 
Founder,  The,  of  Pennsylvania,  III,  177. 
France  and  the  allied  powers  at  Water¬ 
loo,  I,  325. 

France,  government  of,  II,  23. 
Franco-Prussian  War,  I,  414;  lessons  of, 

II,  15. 

Free  Schools,  Catholic  attack  on,  VI, 
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Free  Self-Government,  Growth,  &c.,  II, 
556. 

French  Revolution,  IX,  166. 

Fresh  Leaves  in  the  Book  and  its  Story, 
I,  476. 

Fridtjofs  Saga,  VII,  152. 

F undamental  doctrine,  what  is  it  ?  V,  535. 

Future  State,  arguments  for,  II,  117. 

p  ALESBURG  rule,  VIII,  595. 

GJ  Gardiner’s  Greek  Harmony,  I,  634. 

Ueneral  Synod's  order  of  public  worship, 
X,  341. 

General  Synod  in  U.  S.,  V,  591  ;  basis 
of,  I,  267;  in  N.  A.  (South),  267;  how- 
formed,  II,  127;  practical  work  of.  VI, 
1  ;  home  mission  work  of,  415  ;  twenty- 
seventh  convention,  V,  591  ;  twenty- 
eighth  convention,  VII,  325;  twenty- 
ninth  convention,  IX,  464;  doctrinal 
basis  of,  X,  358. 

Genesis,  book  of,  its  historical  character, 

X,  74. 

Genesis  of  Christian  Society,  VI,  344. 

Genesis  of  species,  I,  477. 

Genius  not  hostile  to  education,  I,  386. 

German  Empire,  I,  413;  unity  of,  413; 
seven  months’  war,  414;  situation  of, 
427. 

German  Language,  III,  228. 

Germans,  ancient,  I,  420 ;  abject  poverty 
of  lower  classes,  428  ;  progress  of  in 
this  country,  III,  235  ;  in  U.  S.,  V,  355  ; 
prejudice  against,  364;  in  the  General 
Synod,  VII,  409. 

Germany,  three  parts,  I,  427;  emigrants 
from,  VIII,  385. 

Germ  theory,  VII,  90. 

Gesture,  Manual  of,  VI,  318. 

Giving,  a  duty  and  a  privilege,  I,  19. 

Gladstone,  Hon.  W.  E.,  political  expos¬ 
tulation  of,  V,  128. 

God,  his  existence  an  important  doctrine, 
I,  165  ;  doctrine  of,  IV,  161  ;  his  exist¬ 
ence,  V,  283. 

God’s  Rescues,  I,  481. 


God’s  Sovereignty,  X,  484 ;  as  a  fact, 
490;  characteristics,  491  ;  as  exercised, 

5°5- 

God  with  us,  II,  310. 

God’s  Word,  Man’s  Light,  VII,  633. 
God’s  Word,  relation  to  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  1.  119;  nature  of,  169. 

God’s  Word,  through  Preaching,  V,  47. 
Goldwin  Smith  on  the  decay  of  faith,  X, 
252. 

Good  Works,  obligation  to,  I,  510;  ne¬ 
cessity  of,  5 1 1 . 

Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  II,  157. 
Grammar  of  the  N.  T„  IV,  146. 

Great  Conversions,  VII,  152. 

Greece,  History  of,  VII,  148. 

Greek  and  English  Concordance  of  N. 
T.,  II,  153. 

Green’s  English  People,  VIII,  309,  473  ; 
IX,  669.  ' 

Ground  Work  of  Lutheran  Theology, 
IX,  669  ;  X,  90,  1 14. 

Growth  in  spiritual  life,  X,  141. 
Guarantees  to  faith,  VIII,  218. 

ADES  as  understood  by  the  intel- 
ligent  heathen.  III,  272. 

Hall,  Dr.  Newman,  I,  304. 

Handbook  of  Bible  Manners,  IV,  146. 
Harold,  Tennyson’s,  VII,  157. 

Harper’s  Latin  Dictionary,  X,  143. 
Hartwick  Seminary,  VIII,  592;  its  es¬ 
tablishment,  594 ;  its  incorporation, 
596 ;  its  property,  597 ;  its  libraries, 
598 ;  its  societies,  599 ;  its  trustees, 
599  ;  its  faculty,  601  ;  its  claimants, 
602  ;  its  location,  603  ;  its  usefulness, 
607. 

Health  and  Education,  V,  143. 

Heathen,  salvability  of,  III,  411  ;  future 
condition  of,  414;  will  be  punished, 

419- 

Heaven,  location,  III,  283. 

Heavenly  citizenship,  V,  61. 

Hebrew  Lexicon,  IX,  668. 

Hebrews,  13  :  10,  V,  564. 
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Hebrew  Tesf  ament,  chronology  of,  V,  i, 
238. 

Hebrews,  The,  a  nation,  I,  340, 

Hegel  and  the  materialists,  VIII,  187. 

Hell,  descent  into,  III,  275  ;  location,  283. 

Herbert  Spencer,  VII,  187. 

Hermeneutics  of  the  N.  T.,  VIII,  143. 

Herzog,  Dr,  J.  J.,  Art.  from,  IX,  276. 

Higher  Life  Doctrine.  VII,  630. 

Hinduism,  defined,  X.  433;  and  the  true 
God,  436  ;  as  affected  by  Christianity, 
43  7- 

Hindu  Religion,  II,  264. 

Hindus,  practical  religion  of,  X,  432 ; 
morality  of,  432. 

Historical  Illustrations  of  O.  T.,  I,  630. 

Historical  Studies,  VII,  315. 

Histortcal  character  of  the  book  of  Gen¬ 
esis,  X,  74. 

Historical  sketch  of  our  India  Mission, 
IX,  262. 

Historical  witness,  The,  IX,  131. 

Historic  origin  of  the  Bible,  III,  623. 

History  of  the  conflict  between  Science 
and  Religion,  V,  143. 

History  of  the  English  Lutheran  Church 
in  N.  Y„  VII,  269. 

History  of  the  Hebrew  translation  of  the 
N.  T.,  VIII,  363. 

History"  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Col¬ 
umbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  X,  33. 

History  of  missions,  III,  309. 

History  of  the  missions  of  the  American 
Board,  V,  301. 

History  of  the  German  settlements  and 
the  Lutheran  church  in  N.  and  S.  Car¬ 
olina,  III,  146. 

History7  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Ev.  Luth.  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  VI, 

525- 

History  of  the  U.  S„  VI,  479. 

History'-  of  Philosophy,  II,  296;  IV,  131. 

History  of  Protestant  Theology,  by  Dr. 
Dorner,  II,  321,  521. 

Hodge  on  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  II,  256. 


Hodge’s  Systematic  Theology,  III,  618. 

Holman  Lecture,  I,  485;  II,  479;  III, 
481;  iv,  4 77;  V,  489;  VI,  485;  VII, 
485:  VIII,  396;  IX,  485;  X,  315. 

Home  Missionary  organization  in  the 
General  Synod,  I,  195  ;  attempt  to  form 
a  central  organization,  198  ;  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  district  synods,  199  ;  the 
operations  of,  207. 

Home  Mission  work  in  the  General  Syn¬ 
od,  VI,  415;  IX,  593;  its  difficulties, 
VI,  417;  its  encouragements,  422;  in 
cities,  592. 

Home  Mission  and  Church  Extension 
work  among  the  Lutherans,  especially 
in  the  great  Northwest,  IX,  593. 

Homer’s  Iliad,  IV,  315;  Bry-ant’s,  VIII, 
613- 

Homilist,  VII,  630. 

How  shall  we  train  the  ministry  for  the 
times  ?  VIII,  476. 

How  shall  the  state  acknowledge  her  ob¬ 
ligations  to  Christ  ?  Ill,  361. 

How  the  world  was  peopled,  III,  142. 

How  to  develop  and  direct  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  Church,  V,  451. 

Huguenots,  History  of  the  Rise  of,  X, 
305- 

Human  conditions  of  a  good  prayer 
meeting,  IX,  61. 

Human  ordinances  in  the  church,  X, 
315  ;  specific,  326. 

Human  Race.  VI,  151  ;  antiquity  of,  III, 

45°' 

Huxley,  I,  184;  VII,  202;  and  proto¬ 
plasm,  IX,  102. 

Hymns,  Story  of,  VI,  157. 

ID  17  AS  in  Nature  overlooked,  V,  473. 
Illustrations  of  Providence  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church,  IV,  175. 
Immortality,  Mill  on,  V,  288  ;  new  phases 
of  the  argument  for,  II,  too. 
Importance  of  teaching  the  Bible  to 
children,  VI,  204, 
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Inaugural  Address  before  the  British  As¬ 
sociation  by  Prof.  John  Tyndall,  V,  68. 

Inconsistency  among  Christians,  1,  91. 

Index  Canonum,  Ill,  472. 

Individualism,  VII,  447. 

Infallibility,  papal,  I,  585  ;  protestant,  II, 
161  ;  of  symbolical  books,  163;  of 
conscience,  X,  23. 

Infant  Baptism  and  Infant  Salvation  in 
the  Calvinistic  system,  IV,  434. 

Infidels  do  not  wish  Christ,  I,  91. 

Infinite,  proof  for,  I,  190. 

Influence  of  the  pastor,  III,  602. 

Influence  of  the  Bible  upon  the  liberties 
of  our  country,  IV,  58. 

Inquiries  into  the  relation  between  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Religion,  X,  270. 

Inside  view  of  the  Vatican  Council,  II, 

3°°* 

Instruction,  VI,  564. 

Intellectual  life,  VI,  564. 

Intellectual  Science,  II,  150. 

Intellect,  The,  I,  392  ;  imposes  obliga¬ 
tions,  393. 

Interchange  of  pulpits,  IV,  82. 

Intermediate  state,  I,  268;  III,  267  ;  doc¬ 
trine  of,  275  ;  not  one  of  probation,  I, 
278. 

Interpretation  of  Philippians  2:6,  7  ; 
VIII,  1 19. 

Interpretation,  rules  of,  II,  31. 

Introversion,  IX,  90. 

Invisible  world,  III,  270. 

Iron  age  of  Germany,  I,  1 56. 

Isaiah,  prophecy  of,  III,  24;  ascension 
of,  VIII,  513;  vision  of,  523. 

Is  conscience  Infallible  ?  X,  23. 

Israel  in  Egypt,  IV,  451. 

Iyeyas,  The  legacy  of,  VII,  207. 

AVELIN,  The,  I,  629. 

Jesus:  His  Life  and  Work,  I,  635. 

John,  St.,  Life  and  Writings,  X,  305. 

Joule’s  experiment,  VII,  186. 

journeys  of  Luther,  X,  312. 

Jubilee,  The  Lutheran,  X,  528. 


Justification,  importance  of  controversy 
on,  I,  283;  Papist  doctrine  of,  281; 
Newman  on,  VI,  94. 

Justification  by  Faith,  V,  616;  as  held 
and  taught  by  the  Lutherans,  III,  561. 
the  centre  of  Retormation  doctrine,  X, 
198  ;  statement  of  the  principle,  206  ; 
consequences  of,  210. 

ANT,  I,  180. 

Kepler,  John,  II,  387  ;  his  great  dis¬ 
coveries,  392. 

Keys  of  Sect,  X,  140. 

Keys,  power  of,  VI,  305  ;  Vii,  216. 
Khedive’s  Egypt,  Viil,  308. 

Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  V,  313. 
Kingsley,  Charles,  Life  of,  Vll,  316. 
Knowledge  Dy  service,  Ill,  434. 

Krauth’s  metaphysics  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  II,  80. 

Kurtz’s  Church  History,  V,  630  ;  VII,  1 57. 

Laity,  rights  of,  hi,  95. 

Land  of  Moab,  iV,  140. 

Land  of  the  Veda,  II,  625. 

Lange’s  Commentary,  I,  632  ;  III,  141  ; 
IV,  307,  463;  V,  155;  VI,  475;  Vli, 
154,  312,  477. 

Languages,  comparative  value  of  ancient 
and  modern,  i,  143. 

Language,  imglish,  methods  of  studying, 
1,  37  ;  nature  of,  VII,  388. 

Language,  modern,  instead  of  ancient, 
1,  142  ,  why  study,  143. 

Last  rimes,  VIII,  465. 

Latest  yoke  of  bondage,  II,  600. 

Law  for  the  clergy,  VII,  628. 

Law,  Philosophy  of,  VII,  130;  a  rule  of 
action,  VI,  134. 

Lay-Work,  development  and  direction 
of,  IV,  369  ;  principle  means  of,  382. 
Learning,  sanctified  and  unsanctified,  V, 

547. 

Lectures  on  the  Gospels,  VI,  630. 

Legends  of  the  Patriarchs,  &c.,  ii,  471. 
Leipsic  controversy,  X,  414. 
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Levant,  In  the,  VII,  156. 

Lewes,  G.  H.,  his  discovery  in  Momism, 

VIII,  192. 

Liberality,  III,  594. 

Liberty,  what  is  it  ?  IV,  60. 

Life  and  death  Eternal,  VIII,  467. 

Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley,  II,  314, 

473- 

Life  of  Christ,  II,  299,  301  ;  V,  312. 

Life,  with  a  purpose,  X,  599 ;  our  future, 
VI,  62  ;  origin  of,  VII,  90. 

Light  science  for  leisure  hours,  II,  154. 

Literature  of  power,  II,  435. 

Literary  and  Social  Judgment,  IV,  142. 

Literary  Intelligence,  I,  151,  308,  451, 
621;  II,  141,  287,  456,  610;  III,  128, 
289,  614;  IV,  126,  301,  447,  627;  V, 
136,  292,  466,  612;  VI,  140,  297,  468, 
626;  VII,  141,  289,  461,  614;  VIII, 
125,  296,  456,  609  ;  IX,  142,  295,  469  ; 
X,  134,  295,  455,  605. 

Lord’s  day,  or  Christian  Sabbath,  V,  99, 
161  ;  its  proper  observance,  117; 
ground  of  obligation  for  its  observ¬ 
ance,  X,  320  ;  its  original  institution,  V, 
164;  Mosaic  and  Jewish  aspect,  172. 

Lord’s  Prayer,  The,  I,  317;  VI,  387;  its 
text,  389 ;  origin,  392 ;  its  structure, 
303  ;  its  use,  395. 

Lord’s  Supper,  V,  489  ;  a  general  state¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine,  491  ;  Lutheran 
view  from  others,  495  ;  Lutheran  doc¬ 
trine  of,  harmonizes  the  Scriptures,  513  ; 
oral  reception  in,  517;  the  doctrine  of 
as  held  by  the  Ev.  Lutheran  Church, 

IX,  67  ;  as  held  by  the  Ev.  Reformed 
Church,  276;  ritual  of,  421. 

Lost  Forever,  V,  303. 

Love  Enthroned,  V,  478. 

Lucretius,  I,  173. 

Luthardt,  Art.  from,  III,  43. 

Luther,  not  an  extremist,  II,  132  ;  favors 
private  judgment,  138  ;  on  communion 
of  saints,  382  ;  on  the  sacraments,  536; 
compared  with  Erasmus,  V,  547  ;  pri- 
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vate  colloquies  and  public  disputa¬ 
tions  of,  X,  3S6  :  first  disputation  of, 
403  ;  table  talk  of,  473  ;  as  a  hymnist, 
VI,  148. 

Lutheran  Church,  union  in,  I,  241  ;  dif¬ 
ference  in,  243 ;  in  the  solution  of 
church  problems,  577:  teaches  union 
of  the  present  and  future,  III,  69  ;  in 
Illinois,  525  ;  significance  of  her  exist¬ 
ence,  IV,  421  ;  the  polity  of,  VI,  397, 
612;  VII,  1 19;  misdevelopment  of, 
517;  in  relation  to  the  authority  of  hu¬ 
man  creeds,  VIII,  352  ;  how  much 
benefited  by  emigration,  382  ;  its  wor¬ 
ship  as  affected  by  art,  IX,  169  ;  be¬ 
tween  the  Potomac  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
245  ;  its  home  mission  and  church  ex¬ 
tension  work,  593;  in  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.,  X,  33;  liberalism  in,  I,  243; 
symbolism  in,  249. 

Lutheran  Diet  in  America,  VIII,  464; 
IX,  396. 

Lutheran  Identity,  settled  by  history,  IV, 
426. 

Lutheran  Jubilee,  X,  528. 

Lutheranism,  liberal,  I,  243 ;  extreme, 
249;  conservative,  259;  original,  260; 
in  some  western  states,  VIII,  387. 

Lutheran,  right  to  the  name,  II,  126; 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  256  ; 
identity,  IV  426  ;  Church  polity,  VI, 
39 7- 

Lyell’s  Geology,  I,  361. 

MAN,  natural  tendency  of,  I,  73  ;  pride 
of,  73 ;  an  aristocrat,  74 ;  descent 
of,  II,  213;  a  social  being,  VII,  447; 
resemblance  between  him  and  the 
ape,  IX,  92. 

Manhood,  True,  essential  elements  of,  V, 
23- 

Marshal  Ney,  I,  336. 

Materialism  and  Pedagogy,  VII,  185. 
Materialism  of  Tyndall,  V,  87;  viewed 
from  a  scientific- religious  standpoint, 
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394 ;  proofs  of,  400  :  moral  results  of, 
415;  effect  it  will  produce,  418;  mod¬ 
ern,  VII,  318;  history  of,  621. 
Materialists  and  Hegel,  VIII,  187. 

Maudsley,  Dr.,  sways  to  and  fro,  VIII, 
182. 

Max  Mueller  and  Linguistic  Roots.  IX, 

9  7- 

Medieval  Church  History,  VIII,  615. 
Melanchthon,  II,  521  ;  on  the  sacraments, 

545-  . 

Memorial  Address,  X,  564. 

Mercersburg  Theology,  inconsistent  with 
Protestant  and  Reformed  doctrine,  IV, 
251  ;  an  explanation,  443. 

Mesmerism,  &c.,  VIII,  132. 

Messianic  Idea,  in  the  Pre-Christian  apoc¬ 
alyptic  literature,  IX,  346. 
Metaphysics,  (Mansel)  II,  154;  of  the 

Lord’s  Supper,  II,  80  ;  repudiated,  VII, 
192. 

Methodist  Church,  I,  304. 

Methods  of  studying  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  I,  57. 

Methodism,  Hundred  years  of,  VI,  633  ; 
and  the  Centennial,  633 ;  and  its 
methods,  634. 

Methods  of  Work,  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  IV,  393 ;  for  the  relief  of  suf¬ 
fering,  399  ;  for  the  recovery  of  the 
fallen,  399  ;  for  the  suppression  of  vice 
and  the  improvement  of  public  morals, 
401  ;  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  403  ; 
for  the  self-improvement  and  growth 
of  the  church,  405  ;  for  the  Christian 
home,  407. 

Michelsen,  Rev.  Alexander,  Art.  from, 
VIII,  501. 

Mikado’s  Empire,  VII,  145. 

Military  system  of  Prussia,  II,  18. 
Millenarians,  III,  166. 

Millennial  Era  of  the  Christian  church  as 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  III,  24; 

in  what  it  will  consist,  27. 

Millennium,  III,  167;  how  regarded  in 

the  early  church,  IX,  207. 


Minister,  does  not  make  the  word  and 
sacraments  sinful,  III,  497. 

Ministerial  education  considered,  VIII, 
369  ;  objections  to,  370. 

Ministerial  work,  as  it  affects  the  work¬ 
ers,  II,  243  ;  as  it  affects  others,  249. 

Ministerium,  The,  III,  93;  VI,  82,  249; 
practice  of  the  primitive  church  con¬ 
cerning,  III,  99;  Luther  on,  103;  ar¬ 
guments  for,  105  ;  propriety  of,  108  ; 
Augsburg  Confession  on,  VI,  85  ;  ad¬ 
ditional  remarks  on,  VI,  397,  612  ;  VII, 
1 19,  242. 

Ministry,  future  power  of,  I,  302  ;  com¬ 
pared  with  Levitical  priesthood,  355; 
qualifications  for,  361  ;  advice  to,  398  ; 
divine  appointment  of,  III,  95  ;  doc¬ 
trine  of  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  IV, 
557 ;  not  a  hierarchical  order,  558  ;  not 
identical  with  spiritual  priesthood,  562  ; 
may  be  exercised  by  a  private  person 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  IV,  566 ; 
what  is  a  call  to,  569  ;  the  immediate 
call  to  no  longer  given,  570 ;  no  im¬ 
mediate  inner  call  known  in  Holy 
Scripture,  573  ;  is  there  an  inner  call 
to?  579;  call  given  through  the 
Church,  581  ;  Church  communicates 
the  call,  583  ;  order  in  desirable,  591  ; 
consecration  in,  V,  523  ;  how  to  train, 
VIII,  477 ;  should  be  educated,  369  ; 
right  call  to,  IX,  485;  qualifications 
for,  603. 

Misconceptions  between  religion  and 
science,  X,  270. 

Misdevelopment  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America,  VII,  517. 

Modern  Evangelism,  VII,  400. 

Modern  Physical  Fatalism,  VII,  300. 

Mission  in  India,  history  of,  IX,  262 ; 
noteworthy  facts  of,  273  ;  in  Africa,  IX, 
449- 

Missions,  IV,  310;  Christian,  VI,  315; 
past  success  of  modern,  V,  122  ;  among 
the  Jews,  VI,  357;  in  the  first  and 
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nineteenth  centuries,  VII,  363;  the 
field  of,  364 ;  the  laborers  of,  365  ;  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages,  366  ;  vis¬ 
ible  success  of,  369;  history  of,  III, 
3°9- 

Modern  Skepticism,  II,  305. 

Modes  and  service  in  the  sanctuary,  X, 
338. 

Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,  V, 

475- 

Monism,  discovery  in,  VIII,  192. 

Monks  of  the  West,  II,  315. 

Monographs,  social  &c.,  Ill,  631. 

Moral  conclusions  from  metaphysical 
distinctions,  VI,  134. 

Moral  obligation,  the  foundation  of,  VI, 
128. 

Morals,  effects  of  upon  nations,  VI,  566. 

Moses,  the  lawgiver,  IX,  472. 

Mother’s  influence,  I,  450,  527. 

Mr.  Mill’s  Autobiography,  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Christian  evidences,  IV,  258. 

Muhlenburg  Mission,  IX,  449. 

Murphy  on  Leviticus,  II,  465. 

ADAB  and  Abihu,  I,  343,  349;  their 
crime,  353. 

Napoleon  III.,  I,  417. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  I,  326, 

Natural  sciences,  should  clergymen 
study?  IV,  597;  ministers  should 
study,  VIII,  478. 

Natural  selection,  II,  346. 

Nature  and  its  Author,  V,  280. 

Nature  and  purpose  of  O.  T.  Miracles, 
X,  422. 

Nature  and  the  Bible,  V,  472. 

Neander,  August,  X,  220;  character¬ 
istics,  225  ;  his  influence,  231. 

Necessities  to  manful  life,  VI,  449. 

Necessity  of  a  right  call  to  the  ministry, 
IX,  485. 

Necessity  of  human  ordinances,  X,  318. 

Nescience  philosophy,  I,  182. 

Neurology  and  the  human  soul,  VIII, 

1 77. 


New  Life  Dawning,  III,  307. 

Newman  on  Justification,  VI,  94. 

New  Obedience,  I,  485;  necessity  of, 
489;  nature  and  limitations  of,  493; 
rules  for,  495. 

New  phases  of  the  argument  for  immor¬ 
tality,  II,  100. 

Ney,  Marshal,  I,  336. 

Norse  Mythology,  VI,  306. 

Notices  of  new  publications,  I,  156,  313, 
458,628;  II,  147,  292,  460,  612;  III, 
130,  293,472,  617;  IV,  130,  307,  450; 
V,  139,  296,  468,  616;  VI,  144,  300, 
472,  629;  VII,  145,  293,  464,  618; 

VIII,  128,  298,  459,  610;  IX,  145,  296, 
471,  668  ;  X,  136,  298,  457,  609. 

Novations,  I,  291. 

N.  T.,  unity  of,  IX,  160. 

BEDIENCE,  new,  I,  485. 

Objective  and  subjective,  I,  180. 
Objection  to  beneficiary  education,  VIII, 
374- 

Objections  to  the  cause  of  ministerial  ed¬ 
ucation  considered,  VIII,  369. 
Obligations  assumed  in  church  member¬ 
ship,  VIII,  230.' 

Obligation  to  act  from  principle,  IX,  117. 
Of  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  VIII,  396. 
On  Missions,  IV,  310. 

On  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Testa¬ 
ment,  V,  1,  238. 

On  the  proper  limits  of  creeds,  III,  397. 
Opinion  of  the  court  in  the  Allentown 
Church  case,  VIII,  55. 

Order  of  public  worship,  IV,  614. 
Ordination,  form  of,  IX,  578. 

Organization  for  efficient  work,  III,  604. 
Organic  structure  and  prerogatives  of 
ancient  and  apostolic  churches,  VII, 
54- 

Organized  Christianity,  III,  532. 

Origin  and  history  of  Premillenarianism, 

IX,  207. 

Origin  of  the  World,  VIII,  129;  of  life, 
VII,  90. 
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Orthodoxy  of  candidates  for  the  minis¬ 
try,  II,  580. 

Ottoman  power,  VII,  476, 

Outline  study  of  Man,  IV,  133, 

^Our  Church’s  history,  conservation  of,  V, 
429. 

Our  civil  government,  the  religion  of,  III, 
350;  is  to  be  moulded  and  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  interests  of  redemption, 
357- 

Our  future  life,  VI,  62. 

Our  home  mission  work  in  cities,  VI, 
592  ;  obstacles  to,  595. 

Our  King  and  Saviour,  V,  631. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  Sun,  VII, 
67,  381. 

Oxford  Methodists,  IV,  141. 

ALATINE  Parish  by  Ouassaick,  X, 

438- 

Palestine  and  Syria,  VI,  637. 

Palmer’s  Homiletik,  Art.  from,  VII,  236. 

Papacy  and  the  Civil  Power,  VII,  314. 

Papal  infallibility,  I,  585  ;  Luther  rejects, 
II,  523- 

Papists  on  assurance  of  faith,  I,  281  ;  try 
to  elude,  Rom.  8  :  38,  39,  I,  _  286  ;  on 
the  sacraments,  287. 

Paradise  Lost,  the  cosmology  of,  VI,  187; 
A  Study  of,  VIII,  464. 

Paralysis  of  will,  VII,  195. 

Parting  words  of  Adolphe  Monod,  V,  31 3. 

Pastor,  VI,  472;  of  the  future,  I,  300; 
analysis  of  work,  V,  281. 

Pater  Mundi,  I,  165;  III,  474. 

Paul  at  Athens,  IX,  307. 

Peculiarities  of  Codex  Sinaiticus,  X,  153. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Leipsic  controversy., 
X,  414. 

Penn,  William,  III,  177. 

Personality,  free,  I,  188. 

Personal  influence  of  the  pastor,  ill, 
602. 

Personal  piety,  training  in,  III,  580. 

Personal  religion,  VI,  584. 

Personal  selfishness,  VI,  606. 


Person  of  Christ,  II,  256. 

Perspiration  and  Aspiration,  IX,  648. 

Peter,  St,,  Footprints  of,  VII,  156;  the 
Apostle,  317;  not  the  Church’s  foun¬ 
dation,  VII,  440. 

Philosophy,  of  Natural  Theology,  V, 
626;  of  Herbert  Spencer,  IV,  450; 
modern,  VII,  625. 

Physiology  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct,  II, 
312. 

Pietistic  controversy,  IV,  278, 

Piety,  personal.  III,  580. 

Pisgah  Views,  III,  477. 

Plato’s  opinion  of  Socrates,  I,  35. 

Plato,  thou  reasonest  well,  IX,  no. 

Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden,  III,  475. 

Plitt,  Dr.  G.  L.,  Art.  from,  VII,  341. 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,  I,  315. 

Pohlman,  Dr.  Henry  Newman,  IV,  359. 

Polar  Voyages,  VIII,  132. 

Politicians  and  Socrates,  I,  41. 

Political  Expostulation,  A,  V,  128. 

Political  institutions  and  liberty,  VI,  570. 

Politics  for  young  Americans,  V,  308. 

Popular  theatres  two  thousand  years  ago, 
III,  124. 

Power  of  the  Keys,  VI,  505,  623. 

Practical  exposition  of  Scripture,  II,  179. 

Practical  religion  of  the  Hindus,  X,  432. 

Practical  work  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  General  Synod,  VI,  1. 

Prayer  cures,  VIII,  93. 

Prayer  Gauge  Debate,  VI,  482. 

Prayer  meeting,  good,  human  conditions 
of,  IX,  47. 

Preaching,  I,  303  ;  views  of,  305  ;  import¬ 
ance  of,  307  ;  power  in,  II,  397  ;  may 
be  learned  from  Paul,  432. 

Preacher,  VI,  629;  must  instruct,  I,  406. 

Preachers’  sons,  IX,  200. 

Pre-Adamites,  X,  457. 

Predestination,  I,  296. 

Premillenarianism,  IX,  207. 

Preparation  for  church  membership,  VI, 
429. 
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Presbyterian  Church,  reunion  ot,  I,  io; 
History,  VI,  301. 

Priesthood,  consecration,  I,  349  ;  Leviti- 
cal,  355;  III,  95;  of  Aaron,  I,  360; 
and  ultramontane  propaganda,  VI, 
187;  the  laic,  VII,  505. 

Primeval  Man,  III,  149. 

Principia  of  Social  Science,  VI,  480. 

Principle,  Acting  from,  IX,  113. 

Private  colloquies  and  public  disputa¬ 
tions  of  Luther,  X,  386. 

Problem  of  Problems,  VII,  319. 

Problems,  solved  by  history,  I,  557;  of 
the  word,  559;  of  the  creed,  563;  of 
organization,  564;  of  government,  566; 
of  worship,  567;  of  rites,  570;  of 
agencies,  573;  of  fellowship,  574. 

Problems  of  Evil,  I,  633. 

Progress,  constant,  V,  377 ;  obligations 
to,  378 ;  condition  of,  384 ;  blessings 
of,  388. 

Propagandists,  active,  VII,  200. 

Prose  Writers  of  America,  The,  I,  314. 

Protestant  Theology,  history  of,  I,  21  ;  II, 
321  ;  has  its  seed  in  Germany,  I,  30; 
divisions  of,  31.  . 

Protestantism,  seeks  its  final  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  I, 
22  ;  is  not  a  chaos  of  tendencies,  23  ; 
the  great  reformation  work,  24 ;  ideal 
and  real,  29;  defined,  III,  361;  vs. 
Romanism,  VIII,  420. 

Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  their 
influence  upon  the  liberties  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  nations,  VI,  555. 

Protestant  Infallibility,  II,  161. 

Protoplasm,  I,  186  ;  IX,  103  ;  J.  S.  Hutch¬ 
ison’s  Essay  on,  I,  320. 

Protracted  meetings,  X,  335. 

Providence  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
IV,  175;  divine,  V,  283. 

Psalms,  origin  and  growth  of,  X,  613; 
Murphy’s  Com.  on,  VI,  156. 

Public  Libraries  in  the  U.  S.,  VII,  285. 

Public  schools  as  related  to  colleges,  IX, 
28. 


Pulpit,  The,  II,  376;  mediocrity  in,  I, 
303;  an  intellectual  instructor,  V,  220; 
in  Theology,  222 ;  in  Anthropology, 
223  ;  in  Chronology  and  History,  224; 
in  Geography,  226  ;  in  Biography,  227; 
in  Natural  History,  228  ;  in  Astron¬ 
omy,  230;  in  Philosophy,  231  ;  in  Eth¬ 
ics,  233;  in  Logic,  234;  in  Rhetoric, 
235;  in  Jurisprudence,  236;  in  Proph¬ 
ecy,  237. 

Pulpits,  interchange  of,  IV.  82. 

Punishment,  eternal,  IX,  1. 

Pythagoras,  I,  172. 

UALIFICATIONS  for  an  effective 
speaker,  II,  424. 

Qualifications  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  IX, 
603. 

Question  in  Church  polity,  VI,  81. 

Question  of  being,  VIII,  190. 

Question  touching  the  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion,  VIII,  1 6 1 . 

ATIONALISM,  first  appearance  of, 
I,  75  ;  allied  to  deism,  VI,  346. 

Reading  Sermons,  1,  407. 

Reason,  not  a  rule  of  faith,  I,  67  ;  blind 
in  spiritual  matters,  86 ;  definition  of, 
76;  cannot  test  Revelation,  79;  its 
powers  and  their  application,  81  ;  the 
dupe  of  lust,  87  ;  formal  use  of,  95  ;  an 
important  instrument  of  truth,  96. 

Recent  origin  of  Man,  V,  469. 

Recent  works  on  English  Literature,  II, 

434- 

Recent  Studies  in  Christology,  VI,  161. 

Reconciliation  of  science  and  .religion, 
VII,  469. 

Reformation,  The,  III,  301  ;  especially 
entrusted  to  the  Germanic  races,  I,  25  ; 
fruits  of,  26  ;  hidden  work  of,  28  ;  aid¬ 
ed,  1 12  ;  principle  of,  II,  321,  521  ;  X, 
1 14  ;  English,  IX,  310. 

Reform,  Modern,  IV,  339;  true,  V,  259. 

Regeneration  by  baptism,  IX,  390. 

Reichstag,  The,  i,  431. 
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Relation  and  duties  of  education  to 
crime,  V,  481. 

Relation  of  the  children  to  the  Church, 

IX,  325. 

Relation  of  the  Sunday  School  to  the 
Church,  I,  97. 

Religion,  V,  289  ;  and  Chemistry,  I,  165  ; 
personal,  VI,  584;  and  science,  rela¬ 
tion  between,  X,  270;  philosophy  of, 
VI,  631  ;  the  state  must  not  enforce 
any  form  of,  I,  28;  Hindoo,  II,  364; 
Egyptian,  365;  of  China,  366;  of  our 
civil  government,  III,  350. 

Religions,  oriental,  VII,  623. 

Religious  amendment  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  I,  221  ;  unsatisfactory  and 
objectionable,  222  ;  insufficient  and  in¬ 
adequate,  224;  productive  of  moral 
evil,  227 ;  rests  upon  a  false  assump¬ 
tion,  228;  wrong  and  unjust,  235; 
would  be  a  dangerous  precedent,  237 ; 
in  conflict  with  the  spiritual  character 
of  religion,  239, 

Religious  feeling,  VII,  627, 

Religious  opinions  of  J.  Stuart  Mill,  V, 
279- 

Religious  Sentiment,  VI,  481. 

Religious  training  of  children,  I,  520. 

Remains  of  Lost  Empires,  V,  279, 

Renan’s  English  conferences,  X,  621. 

Repentance  and  Remission  of  sins  as 
"onnected  with  baptism,  VII,  493. 

Repentance,  VII,  485  ;  its  nature  and  ne¬ 
cessity,  499. 

Repudiation  of  Zwinglian  and  Calvin- 
istic  opinions,  V,  496, 

Retreat  of  science  on  the  antiquity  of 
the  human  race,  III,  450. 

Revelation,  V,  284. 

Review,  Evangelical,  I,  2  ;  objects  of.  I, 
1  ;  need  of,  4 ;  position  of  the  editors, 
8  ;  aim  of,  1 1. 

Revision  of  the  version  of  the  N.  T.,  Ill, 
294. 

Reynolds,  Dr.,  and  the  Review,  I,  3. 


Rhodes,  Dr.  M.,  Life  Thoughts,  X,  313. 

Rich  Man,  Scripture  passage  of,  III,  274. 

Richter,  IX,  99. 

Right  living,  faith  the  essential  element 
of,  II,  585, 

Right  to  the  name  Lutheran,  II,  126. 

Rites,  problems  of,  I,  570. 

Roger  Williams’  banishment,  VI,  636. 

Roman  Catholics,  love  for  their  Church, 
I,  438. 

Roman  Catholic  question,  VI,  285. 

Roman  emperors,  chronology  of,  II,  47. 

Rome,  foundation  of,  II,  60  ;  History  of, 
VII,  149. 

Ruskin  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  X,  1. 

ABBATH,  the  Christian,  V,  99,  161  ; 
X,  327. 

Sacraments,  doctrine  of,  I,  287;  depend 
not  on  the  administrator,  III,  495  ;  of 
the  use  of,  VIII,  396  ;  early  Christian 
fathers  concerning,  398  ;  scholastics, 
400 ;  Reformers  402  ;  symbols  of,  406  ; 
as  external  signs,  410;  as  a  means  of 
grace,  413;  twofold  use  of,  418;  coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  on,  424 ;  late  dogmatic 
views  on,  428  ;  definition  of,  434  ;  num¬ 
ber  of,  436  ;  administration  of,  443  ; 
validity  of,  444;  conflicting  tendencies 
on,  447;  defective  estimate  of,  451; 
are  great,  IX,  136. 

Saints,  communion  of,  II,  377. 

Salads  for  the  Solitary,  &c.,  II,  471. 

Scandinavian  emigrants,  VIII,  386. 

Schmid’s  Dogmatic  Theology,  IV.  161. 

Schmucker,  Dr.  S.  S.,  IV,  1  ;  his  publi¬ 
cations,  41  ;  as  a  controversialist,  45  ; 
general  view  of  his  life,  47. 

Scholarship,  True,  I,  388. 

School  and  the  Army,  1,1,.  21., 

Science  for  the  Young,  I,  031. 

Science  of  Elocution,  II,  629. 

Science,  true,  theistic,  I,  183  ;  and  sym¬ 
bol,  IX,  105. 

Sciences,  natural,  I,  183. 
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Scribes,  before  and  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
VIII,  249. 

Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
I,  465. 

Scriptures,  the  sufficiency  of,  I,  72  ;  cred¬ 
ibility  of,  X,  592. 

Second  coming  of  Christ,  the  Augsburg 
Confession  on,  IV,  52  ;  did  the  Apos¬ 
tles  expect  it  ?  321. 

Second  coming  of  the  Lord,  X,  148. 

Secular  Education,  X,  55;  utterly  un- 
philosophical,  56  ;  its  historical  consid¬ 
eration,  65  ;  proves  insufficient  by 
practice,  68. 

Secularism,  IX,  273. 

Self-consciousness,  IX,  99. 

Selection  in  relation  to  sex,  II,  213,  346. 

Self-government,  growth,  &c„  II,  556. 

Selfishness,  VI,  606. 

Semi-Centennial  necrological  address  to 
the  Alumni  of  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Gettysburg,  June  27th,  1876, 
VII,  43- 

Seminary,  Theological  of  the  Ev.  Luth. 
Church  in  the  U.  S.,  history  of,  VI, 

525- 

Sensualistic  Philosophy,  VI,  313. 

Sermons,  reading,  I,  406  ;  reciting,  409  ; 
Preparing,  41 1  ;  testing,  412. 

Sermons  by  my  Curate,  II,  292. 

Service,  of  Praise,  The,  V,  620 ;  of  song, 
III,  500. 

Service  blesses,  III,  455. 

Sheol,  III,  273. 

Should  clergymen  study  natural  science, 

iv,  597. 

Singing  School,  importance  of,  III,  601. 

Sketch  of  Muhlenburg  Mission,  IX,  449. 

Socrates,  I,  172.  L 

Socrates  and  Xrnold,  I,  34 ;  characterist¬ 
ics  of,  34  ;  Distinguished  by  humility, 
43 ;  sought  to  learn  for  themselves, 
45 ;  aaapted  their  teaching  to  all 
classes,  47 ;  had  a  hearty  sympathy 
with  their  pupils,  49  ;  thought  educa- 
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tion  development  from  within,  51  ; 
characterized  by  earnestness  with  an 
intense  reality,  52. 

Solar  Hieroglyphics,  IV,  471. 

Some  assumptions  against  Christianity, 
III,  321. 

Some  of  the  private  colloquies  and  pub¬ 
lic  disputations  of  Luther,  X,  386, 

Songs  for  the  Sanctuary,  I,  160. 

Songs  of  the  Spirit,  II,  306. 

Sophists,  The,  I,  40. 

Sopherim,  The,  VIII,  249. 

Soul,  three  states  of,  III,  268;  not  anni¬ 
hilated,  277  ;  does  not  sleep  eternally, 
278  ;  and  neurology,  VIII,  177  ;  a  sea 
within,  178;  conscious  superiority  to 
nature,  179;  its  creative  energy,  18 1  ; 
its  greeting,  183. 

Sources  of  power  in  preaching,  II,  397. 

Sovereignty  of  the  people,  IV,  97. 

Sovereignty  of  God,  X,  484. 

Speaking,  effective,  characteristics  of,  II, 
426. 

Spener  and  his  Times,  X,  282. 

Sphere  of  Church  life,  VIII,  231, 

Spiritual  Life,  growth  of,  X,  175. 

Spiritual  Struggles  of  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  V,  632. 

Spiritual  truth,  how  appropriated,  I,  1 19 

Spirit  of  the  age,  I,  365  ;  universal  broth¬ 
erhood,  369;  of  free  intercourse,  371  ; 
equal  rights,  372  ;  good  education  and 
refinement,  375;  catholicity  of  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiment,  377 ;  favors  the  Sab¬ 
bath  School,  379. 

Spirit,  The,  returns  immediately  to  God 
at  death,  I,  274;  receives  a  reward, 
275  ;  enters  at  once  into  Hades,  276. 

Staehelin,  Dr.  E.,  Art.  from,  IX,  421. 

Star  of  our  Lord,  IV,  453. 

Steam  boilers,  explosions  of,  II,  494. 

Stein,  Life  and  Times  of,  IX,  301. 

Stork,  Dr.  Theophilus,  V,  42  :  a  student, 
44;  his  licensure  and  settlement,  46; 
his  call  to  Phila.,  49  ;  his  presidency 
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of  Newberry  College,  52  ;  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  press,  55. 

Strange  fire  worshipers,  I,  343. 

Strauss  as  a  Philosophical  Thinker,  IV, 
471- 

Structure  of  Animal  Life,  IV,  464. 

St.  Paul,  eloquence  of,  II,  418. 

Stuart’s  O.  T.  Canon,  II,  310. 

Students,  disfranchisement  of,  IV,  184. 

Students’  Ecclesiastical  History,  VIII, 
617. 

Studies  of  character  from  the  O.  T.,  Ill, 
I5I- 

Studies  in  Gospel  harmony,  VIII,  538. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Confessions,  II,  580. 

Success,  The  dynamics  of,  II,  1. 

Sufferings  of  Christ,  II,  193  ;  vicarious, 
194. 

Sun,  The,  our  present  knowledge  of,  VII, 
67  ;  its  distance  and  size,  69  ;  its  heat, 
71;  its  surface,  79;  spots  of,  382;  its 
atmosphere,  391  ;  its  chromosphere 
and  prominences,  396  ;  its  corona,  397. 

Sunday  Magazine,  I,  396. 

Sunday  School  books,  II,  281. 

Sunday  School  Idea,  The,  I,  162. 

Sunday  School,  The,  its  relation  to  the 
Church,  I,  97;  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Church,  98  ;  an  instrumentality  of  the 
Church,  99,  102  ;  involves  responsible 
duties,  103 ;  some  practical  remarks 
concerning,  104;  duty  of  Christians  to, 
107;  council  and  congregation  should 
be  interested  in,  107;  favored  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  379 ;  does  not  take 
responsibility  from  parents,  525;  takes 
place  of  parochial  schools,  532. 

Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible,  IV, 
462. 

Swift,  Life  of,  VI,  312. 

Symbolical  books,  favor  liberal  interpre¬ 
tation,  I,  263. 

Symbols,  The,  of  the  Sacraments,  VIII, 
406;  endorsed,  408. 

Synod,  of  the  West,  III,  526;  of  central 
Illinois,  527. 


Systematic  Beneficence,  VI,  117;  objects 
of,  1 19;  means  of,  123;  excellence  of, 
I25- 

Systematic  Benevolence,  I,  13;  a  grace, 
14;  best  methods  of,  15;  reasons  for, 
15  ;  makes  the  benevolent  spirit  habit¬ 
ual,  18;  teaches  self-denial  &c.,  18; 
effects  of,  19  ;  essential  features  of,  20. 

Systematic  Theology,  II,  149,  294;  III, 
156. 

ABERNACLE,  Jewish,  I,  347;  pu¬ 
rification  of,  351. 

Table  Talk,  Luther’s,  X,  473. 

Tanaim,  earlier,  VIII,  252. 

Temple,  Jewish,  I,  347. 

Tennyson,  religious  belief,  III,  253;  and 
clouds,  IX,  108. 

Tertullian,  VI,  477. 

Test  of  Prayer,  III,  71. 

Theatres,  two  thousand  years  ago,  III, 
124. 

Theism,  defined,  I,  166;  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  modern  science,  167. 

Theistic  Argument,  X,  235;  from  final 
cause,  I,  165;  not  abandoned,  167;  as 
affected  by  nescience  philosophy,  182  ; 
by  natural  sciences,  183;  by  develop¬ 
ment  theory,  185. 

Theist,  The,  and  the  scientist,  controversy 
between,  IV,  209. 

Theistic  conceptions  of  the  world,  V, 
621. 

Theological  exegesis  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  II,  39. 

Theology,  Amateur,  III,  537. 

Theology,  relation  of  to  the  Church,  I, 
32. 

Theology,  Dr.  Sprecher’s,  IX,  669 ;  X, 
90,  1 14. 

Theologastrians,  IX,  613. 

Theological  Education,  should  be  more 
general  and  thorough,  VIII,  493. 

Theses  on  the  Galesburg  declaration  on 
pulpit  and  altar  fellowship,  VII,  595. 

Thomasius,  Art.  from,  X,  198. 
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Thought  and  thing,  IX,  102. 

Thought  the  great  reality,  IX,  89. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times,  III,  450. 

Three  Essays  on  Religion,  V,  310. 

Three  Score  Years  and  Beyond,  II,  630. 

Through  Persia  by  Caravan,  VII,  473. 

Times  of  divine  service,  X,  327. 

Times  of  Daniel,  The,  I,  481. 

To  be  or  not  to  be,  VIII,  185. 

Training  of  the  young  of  the  Church, 

HI,  576. 

Training  in  Church  work,  VI,  440. 

Transmigration,  heathen  idea  of,  111,279. 

Transubstantiation,  rejected,  V,  495. 

Treatise  on  Regeneration,  I,  629. 

Trent,  council  of,  I,  281,  296. 

True  idea  of  popular  sovereignty,  IV, 

65. 

True  relations  of  Christian  lay-work,  IV, 
372. 

True  position  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
relation  to  the  authority  of  human 
creeds  before  the  publication  of  the 
Form  of  Concord  in  1580,  VIII,  352. 

Truth,  definition  of,  VI,  232;  how  duty 
to  it  is  met,  237;  fidelity  to,  rich  in 
blessing,  243. 

Truth’s  testimony  to  its  servants,  VI,  231. 

Tiibigen,  University  of,  I,  1 1 1  ;  school  of 
theology,  112. 

Tulloch’s  doctrine  of  sin,  VII,  307. 

Turks,  Among  the,  VIII,  144. 

Two  common  objections,  VI,  377. 

Tyndall’s,  Prof.  John,  address  before  the 
British  Association,  V,  68 ;  view  on 
materialism,  87;  test  of  prayer,  III,  71. 

Typical  forms  and  special  ends  in  crea¬ 
tion,  I,  165. 

EBERING’S  History  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  II,  296  ;  IV,  1 31. 

Uncial  characters,  X,  1 56. 

Uniformity  in  service  and  doctrine,  I,  443. 

Union  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  I,  241 ; 
leading  views  of,  243 ;  basis  of,  266. 

Union  of  the  humanity  and  divinity  of 
Christ,  VI,  321. 


Universal  salvation  of  the  race,  III,  414. 

University,  Brown,  Harvard.  Yale,  Cor¬ 
nell,  I,  141 ;  of  Tiibigen,  I,  in. 

ALUE  ot  ecclesiastical  history  to  the 
Ev.  Luth.  Church,  IV,  419. 

Vatican  Council,  I,  585. 

Vatican,  the  power  of,  VI,  285  ;  its  organ¬ 
ization,  287;  danger  from,  feared  in 
England  and  Prussia,  288  ;  points  of 
its  attack,  291. 

Vatican  decrees  and  their  bearing  on 
civil  allegiance,  V,  128. 

Vedas,  The  ancient,  X,  434. 

Vienna,  congress  of,  I,  326. 

Viking  Tales  of  the  North,  VII,  151. 

Vocabulary  of  Philosophy,  VIII.  148. 

Voluntary  powers  go  down,  VIII,  194. 

ALTHF.R,  Prof.  C.  F.  W.,  Art. 
from,  VI,  18. 

Washington,  Gen.,  orders  of,  I,  231. 

Waterloo,  I,  325. 

Wellington,  I,  329. 

Westminster  confession,  III,  402. 

What  are  we  to  live  on  ?  VII,  571. 

What  constitutes  qualification  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  sacramental  communion  ?  VII, 
225. 

What  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  ?  V, 
535;  answer  ot  Philippi,  536;  answer 
of  Frank,  544. 

What  is  Darwinism?  Ill,  481. 

What  is  the  Church?  Ill,  481. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  her 
delinquent  members,  VIII,  229. 

What  it  is  to  act  from  principle,  IX,  313. 

Where  mission  effort  should  be  put  forth, 
VIII,  388. 

Whedon’s  Commentary,  I,  634;  VI,  155; 
X,  470. 

William  king  of  Prussia,  II,  415;  em¬ 
peror,  417. 

Williams,  Roger,  banishment,  VI,  636. 

William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  III,  177. 

Women  in  the  Church,  IV,  220. 
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Word  of  God,  I,  hi;  Ministry  of,  VI, 

477* 

Wordsworth,  religious  belief  of,  III,  253. 

Work,  enjoined,  IX,  648 ;  organization 
for,  III,  604;  of  the  Review,  V,  604. 

World,  the  invisible,  III,  270;  conver¬ 
sion  of  to  Christ,  161. 

Worship,  problems  of,  I,  5 67  ;  definition 
of,  II,  107;  order  of  public,  IV,  614; 
X,  341  ;  nature  of  Christian,  IV,  618; 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  VII,  55; 
Home,  VII,  624;  as  affected  by  art  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  IX,  169  ;  Hindu, 
x>  435- 


XAVIER,  Francis,  reputed  miracles 

of,  VIII,  199. 

EAR,  the  ecclesiastical,  X,  331. 
Yesterdays  with  Authors,  II,  469. 
Yesterday,  To-day  and  Forever,  111,477. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  I,  439. 

Young  of  the  Church,  training  of,  III, 
576 ;  care  of,  VI,  424 ;  training  for 
church  work,  440. 

EITSCHRIFT,  Art.  from,  VI,  264. 
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